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THE BUDDHIST COUNCILS. 
BY PROFESSOR L. DE LA VALLB&E POUSSIN. 
I. 
THE FIRST TWO COUNCILS. 


HE discoveries and the researches of recent years have, at least partially, confirmed the views 
that Messrs. Oldenberg, Rhys Davids, and Windisch, not to mention others, had expressed, 
concerning the antiquity of the Buddhist Canons ; they have, to a large extent, invalidated several 
of the objections of Minayeff. I am all the more bound in candour to recognise this, as I reproach 
myself with having formerly adhered on certain points to the scepticism, or, if the expression is 
preferred, to the agnosticism of the great Russian savant, one of the most penetrating intellects which 
have done honour to our studies, who, however, in his short and fruitful career, evidently had not the 
time to point and bring to maturity all his ideas, and who has given us in his Researches merely the 
outline or the first edition of the book to which his life was consecrated.! 


The moment seems to us to have arrived for resuming, in order to recapitulate it and perhaps 
advance it a little, a discussion which, at times, was almost impassioned; to examine under what 
conditions and on what terrain it must be pursued at the present time ; to determine what remains 
of the criticisms formulated by Minayeff. It will be seen that on some points where, according to 
Prof, Oldenberg, he was grievously mistaken, he sometimes was perfectly right, — notably in that 
which concerns the Councils ; and that even where he was wrong — notably about the edicé of Bhabra 
( Bairat ), — his work was useful and throws a singularly clear light on some of the problems of this 


old story. 

There is scarcely need to say that all the studies bearing on the origin of the Canons are 
necessarily provisional. The fault of this lies above all with the sinologues, so zealous when it is 
a question of problems which interest sinology only, but at times negligent when Buddhism 
' is concerned. We ought to be the more grateful to the few scholars who have revealed to us 
some details concerning the literature of the sects of the Little Vehicle.? 
en aman ane ee 

1 Recherches sur le Bovtddhisme par I, P, Minayeff, translated from the Russian by R. H. Assier de Pompignan, 
Musie Guimet, Bibl. d’ Btudes, t. IV. (1894). The original edition dates from 1887. H. Oldenberg, Buddhistisore 
Studien, Z,.D.M.G. LIT. (1898), pp. 618—694. 

2 Not to mention the older ones, Wassilieff, Beal. (The Vinaya of the Dharmaguptas according to the Chinese 
Version, Vhdl. of the 5 Or. Kongr., Ostasiat. Section, p. 17, Berlin, 1881, reprinted in Abstract of four Lectures, 
(1882), — and the noted on the Mahicisakas, ap. Oldenberg, Inir. to Vinaya Pitaka, I. p. xliv),—I should 
mention the article of M. Suzuki, The First Buddhist Council (Monist, X1V., 27th January 1904, pp. 252—~283, with 
a preface by A. J. Edmunds) which is the most complete work we possess on the Chinese Sources,—Tibetan 
Sources for the First Council ( Sarvastivadin School), Csoma Feer, Ann. du Musée Guimet, IT. 196 ; Rockhill, Life of 
the Buddha, p. 159 ; Schiefner ( Lebensbeschreibung ). See, also, Wassilieff, Buddhism, and the notes on Taranatha. 
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§ 9. Ananda, who had not been questioned on the Vinaya — and besides, the method 
adopted did not permit any initiative except to the president, — Ananda begins to speak : Then 
the venerable Ananda said to the theras: “The Most Happy, at the moment of bis death, spake 
thus to me: * When I am dead, O Ananda, let the Samgha, if it wish, abolish the small and lesser 
precepts.’ "16 «Then, O Ananda, did you ask the Most Happy which were these precepts ?”— 
“No, my friends.” 


Which are the small precepts? All the laws, except the four parajihas? All, except the 
parajikas and the thirteen sambghdadisesas? All, except the pa@rdjikas, the samghadisesas and the 
two aniyatas? etc, The “ Fathers” offer six different opinions. 


Kicyapa makes them accept his way of thinking: “ For fear of scandalising the laymen, who 
know our laws of discipline, let us change nothing of what Buddha has decided.” 


§ 10, The monks! reproach Ananda with a certain number of failings : “ You committed a fault 
when you. . . . Confess this fault.” Ananda consents to confess his faults: “It was by 
forgetfulness thatI. . . +» Ldid that with the intention. . . .” And all his replies end 
with the formula: “I do not see the wrong in that. Nevertheless, out of deference to you!®, 
I confess this sin.” 


The sins of Ananda are known to all the sources of M. Suzuki, with the exception of the Sudar- 
gana-vinaya, 


Their number is sometimes six, sometimes seven, sometimes nine. As the agreement is not 
absolute, we may distinguish twelve heads of the accusation.!® 


Here are the most important data :— 


Cullavagga: (1) Not having informed himself concerning the lesser precepts; (2) Having 
Stepped upon Buddha’s robe for the rainy season, when wishing to sew it (Vasstkasajika, varsacatt, 
M. Vyut, § 261,92); (8) Having first admitted the women to venerate the body of the Master, 
so that the body should be profaned by their tears®© ; (4) Not having prayed the Master to prolong 
his life; (5) Having obtained from Buddha the admission of the women into the order. 


Mahigasakas : (1) Lesser precepts; (2) Having stepped on the Master’s robe, when wishing to 
sew it; (3) Admission of the women into the order; (4) Prolongation of the life of Buddha; 
(5) Not having given to Buddha something to drink, in spite of his thrice-repeated request ; 
(6) Having first admitted the women to vyenerate the remains of the Master.2! 


Dharmaguptas 374 (1) Admission of the women; (2) ‘‘ Buddha asked Ananda three times to 
serve him as one who offers things (?) to Buddha, but he declined him; (8) Having stepped on the 
—_ > 


16 Khuddhanukhuddaka, “the lesser and minor precepts.” 


= 1T See below, note 31. 
18 Ayasmanianam saddhaya = out of my faith in you, 


19 This ig the number at which M. Suzuki arrives: One point is proper to the Sarvastivadins: to have held 
useless discussions concerning the parables of Buddha. Two points are peculiar to the Collection of the Rasyara 
{1} When Ananda was one time reproached by Buddha, he secretly cherished ill-will and was mischievous to others. 
(2) Ananda was not yet delivered from the three passions — lust, hatred, ignorance, while the other bhikkhus at the 
Council were freed from them, One point (Charmagupta, 2) is a duplicate of the refusal of the water, 
Lastly, M. Suzuki distinguishes three variants of the episode of the wcmen: (i) Having first admitted the women to 
the veneration of the body, (ii) Having permitted this “gilded” body to be profaned by tears, (iti) Having 
mncovered it in the presence of the women. 

20 A variant in “a recent Pali biography of Buddha,” ap, Minayeff, p. 88, note. 

21 ‘Without mention of the tears that had profaned the body. 2 The order in Beal is very different, 

5 This point must not be confused with No. 5 of the Mahicdsakas, which is repeated below, 


1 ch According to 
Beal, we must understand ; three times Buddha asked Ananda to follow him and three times he refuse . 


d. 
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robe when wishing to sew it; (4) Prolongation of the life of Buddha; (5) Having refused to give to 
drink to Buddha . . . .3 (6) Lesser precepts; (7) Having shown the gilded body of Buddha 
to a multitude of women, permitting them to profane it by their tears. 


Mahasainghikas : (1) Admission of women into the order ; (2) Prolongation of life; (8) Having 
walked on the robe while sewing it; (4) Having refused to give Buddha to drink . ‘5 
(5) Smaller precepts; (6) “ Ananda ae the secret parts of Buddha in the presence of women, 
thinking that the act would tend to a cessation of their passion; but how could he know this 
when he had not yet attained to the stage of Arhatship ?”24a ; (7) Having exposed the gilded body 
of Buddha. . . . 


According to the Mahavastu, II]. 48, Ananda had authorised his disciples to eat in a group. 
This infringement of the rule, which we shall find again at Vaicali, does not appear to have been 
counted among the failings of Ananda. It is to be noticed that in the recital of the First Council 
Ananda is only named in passing (Mhv. 1, 69 sqq.). Kiatyiyana and Kacyapa are the only notable 
characters. 


Sarvastivadins. According to Rockhill (Dulva), like the Mahasimghikas, except for No. 3. 
where the occasion of Ananda’s sin (sewing or washing the robe) is not determined, and for No. 6, 
where it speaks of men and women of illemanners. According to M. Suzuki (Chinese source), we 
must add (2a) “ When Buddha preached in parables, Ananda made, in spite of his presence, some 
superfluous remarks on them,” and modify (3) ‘‘ Having walked on the robe when washing it,” and 
(4) “ Having given muddy water to Buddha,’’ 


§ 11. Purana, who was travelling in the mountain of the South with five hundred bhikkhus, 
arrives at Rijagrha as the recitation of the Vinaya and of the Dharma is finished. He comes to 
salute the theras. The latter say to him: “The Dharma and the Vinaya, O Parana, have been 
chanted by the theras. Associate yourself with the choir.”26 


Purina replies: ‘The Dharma and the Vinaya have been well chanted by the theras, However, 
in the way in which I have heard and received [the law] from the mouth of Bhagavat himself, in that 
manner I purpose to retain it in my memory.” 


The episode of Purana is more fully developed in the three Chinese sources which speak of this 
important personage ; that is, the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptas, that of the Mahicigakas and the 
Vinayamatrkasitra.?” 


Purana arrives at Rajagrha when the Council is ended, Ait his entreaty, Kacyapa gathers 
together the assembly afresh and Upali recommences his recitation. Purana approves of all ; only he 
demands the insertion of eight permissions, eight “‘things’’ compatible with the law which forbids 
the eating of preserved foods and of which Buddha had entirely approved : these are (I reproduce 
the translation of M. Suzuki) ‘‘(1) keeping food indoors; (2) cooking indoors; (8) cooking of one’s 


ene nn tA PE A SN LT 


2 According to Beal, only one woman was concerned. 

24a Aggordingly, Arhats only possess abhijfias.—According to the ‘Tib. Lebensbeschreibung: “ Du hast einem 
Ehepaare Geheimlehren mitgetheilt.” 

25 According to the Dulva, Ananda excuses himself for not having given water to the Tathagata to drink, 
because five hundred chariots had disturbed the water of the river ( Kakusthane = Kakuttha ) in crossing it. 

26 Upehi tar sarngitim, — Vinaya Teats: ‘Do thou, then, submit thyself to and learn the text so rehearsed by ~ 
them,” a translation which is elegant, but somewhat long, Buddhists say: upemt buddharit saranan. 

2% Besides the reports of M. Suzuki (article cited, p. 280), see Wassilieff ad Taranatha, p. 291: 
« the-tradition of the Chinese Vinaya that already at the First Council, Purana protested against seven points that 
* Kacyapa had introduced.” 

We have seen that the Dulva speaks of a Ptrna, bell-ringer of the Council and delegate to Gavampati (ahove 
note 12), 
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own accord; (4) taking food of one’s own accord; (5) receiving food when rising early in the 
morning ; (6) carrying food home in compliance with the wish of the giver ; (7) having miscellancous 
fruits ; (8) eating things grown in (or by ?) a pond.” *8 

Kagyapa agrees that Buddha did, in truth, authorise the eight “‘points”’ ; but it was only 
because food was scarce, — in case of dyad, we should say; later, he withdrew this permission, 
Purina replies that Buddha, being omniscient, does not permit that which is otherwise forbidden, 
neither does he forbid that which is otherwise permitted. Kiagyapa explains that the omniscience of 
the Master enables him on the contrary to modify the laws ; he concludes: ‘ Let us, O Purina, come 
to this decision : that which Buddha does not forbid, shall not be forbidden, but his prohibitions shall 
not be transgressed. Let us exercise ourselves according to the disciplinary laws of Buddha.” 


M. Suzuki did not observe that the eight points are discussed in the M. Vagga( VI. 17—19, 20; 
4, 82); but, if Idare to say so, the whole episode is antedated ; it was Buddha himself who, alter 
having authorised the “‘ keeping food indoors, etc.,” withdrew this concession.?9 


§ 12. Ananda begins to speak: “ Bhagavat said to me at the moment of his death: ‘ When 
Lam dead, Ananda, let the Samngha impose the brahmadanda®° on the bhikkhu Channa.’” And on 
the demand of the theras, — Kacyapa does not play pari here any more than in the chapter on the 
failings of Ananda,3! — the confidential disciple explains what is this punishment: ‘ Let the bhikkhu 
Channa say what pleases him; the bhikkhus will not speak to him, will not exhort him, neither will 
they warn him,’ He agrees to go and announce this sentence to Channa, but accumpanied by 
a group of brethren, of five hundred brethern, ‘ for this bhikkhu is fierce and passionate.’'5? 


§§ 13-14. These two paragraphs are devoted to an ejisode in Ananda’s journey in search of 
Channa: his meeting with the wives of King Udena and his conversation with this king. The 
recital] is interesting and is nota digression in a book of Vinaya, for it is a question of the use of 
old garments and, in general, of all objects not in use. 


§15. Ananda announces his sentence to Channa, who receives it with much humility. Eis 
grief and his remorse are such that he attains the quality of Arhat. Ue goes to Ananda. 
* Suppress for me now, O Ananda, the drahmadanda,” ‘* From the same moment, O Channa, that 
you realised the quality of Arhat, from that same moment the drahmalarda was suppressed.” 


§ 16. Conclusion of the Chapter : ‘As five hundred bhikkhus, without one less or one more, 
have taken part in this choir of the Vinaya, this choir of the Vinaya is called ‘of the Five 
Hundred.’ ” 


What does Prof. Oldenberg think of this account? It is rather difficult to say, for his opinion 
seems to be wanting in that fine unity which he is pleased to recognise in the first paragraphs which 
composed it.88 On the one hand, he has stated and repeated that be did not helieve in the aceount 








28 The Mahicasakas enumerate differently the “points’’ of Purana; there are seven of them, “ reeciving 
food in compliance with the wish of another ; (5) taking fruits of one’s own accord ; (6) receiving things coming 
out of a pond; (7) eating fruit with its seeds (or stones) removed, when reecived from one who is not a regulur 
attendant in the Samgha,”’ — The Vinayamatrka appears to follow the Dharmaguptas’, for the two points which it 
explains accord with the list of that school. 


29 To make the list of the Dharmaguptas correspond with that of the Culla (seven points) it suffices to eumbino 
the 4th and the 7th of the former, ‘‘ taking miscellaneous fruits of one’s own accord.’’ 


$0 Brahmadanda — ‘the higher penalty.” This expression is only met with here and Mahdpariniblanas: 
VI. 4. See Kern, Gesch. IT. 118-119, Channa had already incurred severe penalties (sce Culla, I, 25—31), 

81 In other sources (see p. 11-12) it is Kaeyapa who takes up the word against Ananda. 

32 Waasilieff ad Taranatha, p. 291: “ According to the tradition of the Chinese Vinaya, at the timo of the 


First Council the bhikgu Chanda created at Kaugambia division among the monks and Ananda was seut to adjust 
affairs.” 


33  Schénster Hinheitlichkeit”—Buddh. Studien, p. 614. 
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of the Council proper [§§ 7-8]; — and that for reasons whose whole weight he has caused to 
be felt afresh by well-disposed persons, for, in truth, they affect us very little®* ; — moreover, he 
scarcely dares to attribute any historic value whatever to the discussion relative to the “small and 
lesser precepts, and the major penance inflicted on Channa ’”’ (§§ 9 and 12) : “Es mag sogar an 
irgendwelche Uberbleibsel von historischer Erinnerung gedacht werden: das wird ebenso wenig 
zu beweisen wie zu widerlegen sein.” On the other hand, he protests himself with great vigour 
against the observations of Minayeff. The latter, retaining as historic or semi-historic all the 
episodes (Subhadra, small rules, faults of Ananda, etc.), puts aside as apocryphal or tendencious the 
history of the Council in its official convocation (§§ 3-4), in its literary labours (§§ 7-8), and tries 
to show, on the one hand, the incoherence of §§ 1-2 and 3-4; on the other hand, the contradiction 
between the episodes and the solemn drawing-up of a complete canon. 

Our Chapter of the Cullavagga, says Prof. Oldenberg, opens with the textual reproduction of an 
episode of the Makaparinibbanasutta (Culla XI., § I. = Mahaparinibbana, VI., 86, 87, 38, 89, 41, 
40); next it gives us a legendary reconstruction of the First Council, inspired by the narrative, 
‘authentic and historical in this case, of the Second Council; finally it makes use of Buddha’s 
discourses relative to the secondary precepts and to the “boycotting” of Channa, discourses 
reproduced in this same MahZparinibdana. ‘‘ The point of view of Minayeff, who claims to recognise 
in these episodes [and those of the “ failings’’ of Ananda] an old kernel of authentic tradition (einen 
alten kern guter Uberlieferung) and to separate them from the rest of the account due to a much 
younger time, this point of view is illusory.” In fact, “Der Culla, wenn er jene Andentungen 
seinerseits ergriff und daraufhin die Geschichte yon dem Konzil mit den in Rede stehenden 
Episoden ausstattete, beging damit nicht in mindesten, wie Minayeff will, einen Seldstwiderspruch.” 


Minayeff has not put on his spectacles when he maintains that the Culla identifies Kacyapa’s 
five hundred companions, among whom were Subhadra and many of the faithful but imperfect 
bhikgus, with the five hundred Arhats (except one) whom Kiacyapa elected for the conclave, The 
§ 1 of the Culla contains the account of his journey, given by Kagyapa before a numerous assembly 
probably at Kucinira ; this assembly is the one convoked by Kacyapa to chant the choir and in 
which he is going to choose the members of the choir. : 

Minayeff saw a contradictory repetition in the designation of the future conclavists by Kacyapa 
at the prayer of the Samgha, and the official decision following ona “double proposition” (and not 
quadruple, as the Russian savant says) which delegates to these same conclavists the power and 
the mission to hold their sessions at Rijagrha :°5 wrongly, for, adds Prof. Oldenborg, ‘‘ Nothing can be 
more probable, nor more conformable to the habits made known to us by the literature.” There is 
here (§§ 1—5) neither incoherence nor contradiction.36 





3 P. 628, note. Those reasons are, firstly, that the Mahdparinibbanea does not breathe a word of the Council. 
See the Iniroduction to the text of the Mahavagga, p. xxviand following, and the remarks of Mr, Rhys Davids— 
Buddhist Suttas, p. xiii. 

85 Minayeff believed that we have to do with two accounts; according to the first, ‘“‘perhaps the nearer to the 
truth,” Kacyapa chooses the members of the Council and to them he adds Ananda; the second, of later origin, 
introduced in order to give to the Council a character of authenticity, admits of our § 4, the approbation by the 
Saingha of the measures it has itself instigated. 

86 M, Oldenberg is in the right. It is all the same certain that if this part of the account, deftly interpreted, 
- can be made to agree, the author has certainly not taken much trouble to make himself clear. To what monks 
does Kacyapa relate his encounter with the parivrajaka, bearer of the sad news, and his journey with Subhadra ? 
The same, evidently, who beg him to choose the members of the future Council. Where does this scene take place? 
“The Culla does not say formally,” says M. Oldenberg, ‘* but decidedly we cannot hesitate about the way in which 
the editor of the Culla has represented the mattor. The modern Singalese sources, as also those of the North, place 
the scene at Kusinara The account of the Culla, which joins on to (anschliesst) the Mahaparinibbana- 
sutta, long passages of which it reproduces textually, has certainly no intention of making Kassapa appear in any 
other place than that to whichthe M. P. 8. conducts him and where all the other sources quoted make him appear.’ 
I quite agree ; I should be more sure of it, if I were certain that the Oulla has really interpolated the paragraphs 
M. P. 8., VI., 33—39, 41, 40;—which, as M. Oldenberg has remarked many times, lead to nothing inthe UM. P. S.; if 
I understood why Kacyapa gives no answer to Subhadra, any more than the other monks whose piety is 
manifested by untimely weeping. Prof. Oldenberg, apparently, does not see any difficulty in this last detail. 
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At the most we can only speak, in one sense, of a certain Discrepanz, — for we must never lose 
the feeling for nuances : ‘Von einer Discrepanz kann meines Erachtens nur in dem Sinne gesprochen 
werden, dass die Konzilerzahlung [§§ 1—5, 7—8, 16] offenbar, wieich eben gesprochen habe, an den 
Hauptyorgang ein paar dem Mahap. S. entnommene Daten resp. auf Grund dieser Daten 
hergestellte Konstructionen herangeschoben hat.” That is, ‘‘ At the most we may speak of a want 
of harmony, in this sense that the Cudla has joined to the principal account [that is, to the 
account otherwise legendary or tendencious of the Council ] a certain number of data borrowed from 
M. P. S., or rather reconstructions suggested by these data”” But what does it matter that these 
reconstructions and these data are contradictory to the principal account? This principal account 
is innocent of all contradiction: ‘‘Jene Erzihlung ist — das werden wir nach allem hier 
erdrterten gegen Min. fest halten durfen — von inneren Widerspriichen frei.” 


Wishing to set forth the primitive compilation of the Scriptures, postulated by orthodoxy, the 
compiler of Cudla XI. has naturally brought forward Kacyapa, Auanda and Upiali. He has added 
the story of Kacyapa’s journey and the episode of the lesser precepts, has grouped and developed 
several other souvenirs relative to this period: almost all were known to him through the M. P. S. 
At the most can we notice that the adoration of the remains of Buddha by the women is not 


mentioned in this venerable Sutta.37 


In one word, M. Oldenberg believes that all our chapter of the Cuda is a “forgery,” but 
a forgery very well done and that the analysis does not permit us to draw from it the conclusions 
formulated by Minayeff, 

The Russian savant did not read with sufficient attention the proofs of his admirable book; he 
would have avoided some mistakes over which his adversary triumphs.38 On the other hand, the 
chapters which he devotes to the Councils are composed in a mediocre manner ; the thought often 








But the Buddhists have not understood it any better than Minayeff, as is proved by the variants of the episode. 
Only the Maha@parinibbanasuita, translated by Fa-hien (Nanjio, 118) imitates thereserve of the Palitext. But inthe 
Sarvastivadavinaya (Nanjio, 1115) ‘An old, bad and stupid bhiksu. . . . Kacyapa heard his words, but others 
did not perceive them, because through deva’s miraculous power they were kept Secret.”? In the Milasar: astiva- 
danikayasamyuktavastu (Nanjio 1121) which, I may say in passing, makes the M. P. 8. followed by the account of 
the Counoil,— this suits very well; “Anold bhikga . . . .; many gods in the sky hearing his unjust utterance 
kept his voice secret by their miraculous power and let nobody hear it except Kacyapa. Kacyapa understood his 
words. Then the Venerable One, to exhort him, stood for a little at the wayside and addressed the assembly 
saying, ‘Sabbeh’eva piyehi manapehi . . . . netamh thanam vijjatiti’ (MM. P. 8. VI. 41). 

In other sources, the words of Subhadra (whose name varies) are, at least, mentioned by tho narrator: 
Nanjio, 119: ‘‘ Ban-do of Gakya-clan. . . . Ka¢yapa was displeased ;” Nanjio, 545, 2: ‘* A Cakyaputra called 
Ba-nan-da. . ..3 Kagyapa hearing this was sad.” Similarly the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptas (Nanjio, 1117). In 
the Nanjio 552 (which would be, it is said, a translation anterior to 118, 119 and 5145, 2), things happen less simply : 
“One bhikgn . . . . all other bhiksus disagreed with him and they complained to a deva, who, seizing that old 
bhiksu, threw him outside of the assembly; and in the Mahasamghtka Vinaya (Nanjio 1119): ‘ Kigyapa was sad 
and as he snapped his right hand finger, fire came out of it, and he stamped the ground with his right foot.” ? 

M, Kern very usefully recalls the Bhadra, incarnation of the devil, whom we shal] find again in discussing the 
Council of Pataliputra, 

It seems that the disconnectedness of our report (M. P. 8. VI. 1.=Nanjio 118 = Culla XI.) is a mark of 
authenticity, and it is not without some reservations that I assent to M. Oldenberg’s thought. “Wie sich sein 
(Culla’s) Verfasser die Sache gedacht hat, kann doch schlechterdings nicht zweifelhaft sein,” It seems th: & thi 
editor has not taken any care to picture the things to himself. ° at this 

97 «6 a ‘ pail : F 
Stud, a ee weise nicht in M. P. 8. berichtet wie schon S. B, E, XI. 879, bemerkt ist.” (Pudah. 

38 See above, p. 7, the confusion of the fiatticatuttha and tho fattidutina ; bel i : 
ubhato vinaye and p. 18, inexact expression ‘‘in the canon.’’ These are a cae nated la cena . 





* This quotation, as well as those which follow, are, according toa kind communicat 
Wogihara, . munication, from M,N. 
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is merely indicated, and the author does not draw all the desirable advantages possible from the 
positions that he occupies and the weapons which he has at his command. Lastly, his manner may 
repel a reader who sees himself, from the first line, treated somewhat “ cavalierly,”” — as is the case 
with Prof. Oldenberg — and who sees the venerable Suttantas treated with even still less respect. 
In fact, and this isthe main point, Prof. Oldenberg was mistaken concerning the thought of Minayeff 
on the historical value of the Council and the episodes, and it is the fault neither entirely of Minayeff 
nor of Prof. Oldenberg: the latter does not believe in the Council, but he is so very near it! the 
former seems to claim to make history with the Culla, although he believes neither in the Sutras nor 
in the Culla. 

These attempts at internal criticism are extremely delicate, especially for those who resign 
themselves to being ignorant of many things and who have not the faith of the coal-heaver in the 
texts. They are afraid, for subjective reasons, to distinguish that which can be historical from that 
which has not the slightest chance of being so; never, and the mere thought of it disconcerts them, 
never will they believe that the silence of a Siitra about a dogma or an ecclesiastical event can 
furnish anything but an hypothesis. They read again two or three times Prof. Oldenberg’s remark 
about the absence of allusion to the First Council in the Mahaparinidbana: “ This silence is as 
valuable as the most direct testimony. It shows that the author of the Mahapartnibbanasutia did 
not know anything of the First Council ’®; still they are not quite sure they have read correctly, 
For very little they would desert a diycussion without issue, because it is without possible control 
and without any known principle. Butif, like Minayeff, they think it necessary to take part in it, 
nobody shall be able to reproach them with relying upon data which they themselves do not accept 
without reserve, for their adversaries admit them. And it is a principle formulated by Digniga in 
his controversy with the Brahmans, that in a dialectical tournament, every argument is of value, as 
soon as the adversary cannot refuse to accept it: it matters little what the arguer himself may think 
of it. Either I am mistaken, or Minayeff was too good a Buddhist to remain a stranger to this state 
of mind, and it is one of the reasons why he so often provokes his erudite and convinced antagonist. 

I am, however, persuaded, as he was himself, that the Cudla can furnish something better than 
a pretext for clevernesses. It will suffice to establish that the want of harmony between the 
account of the conclave and the episodic data is still more radical than Prof. Oldenberg thinks ; and 
perhaps the reader will admit that Minayeff judged rightly when he recognised in these episodes, not 
historical data properly speaking, but an old fund of authentic tradition of inappreciable value for 
a right understanding of ancient Buddhism. 

Let us once again consider in its different parts the study of Minayeff, taking advantage, as it 
is right to do, of the indications and materials furnished by Prof. Oldenberg. 


1. The § 16 of Culla XI. recalls that “ five hundred bhikkhus took part in this recitation of 
the Vinaya; in consequence this recitation of the Vinaya is called that of the Five Hundred.” 


Now § 8 sets forth the recitation of the Dharma, that is to say, of the five Nikayas. Why does 
the final paragraph ignore the work of Ananda? Does it mean that the Council was occupied 
exclusively with discipline, and that § 8 has been interpolated after Chapter XI. had received its 
title? Minayeff did not judge this little remark worthy of him; however, it borrows a certain 
interest from the fact that the Culla does not breathe a word of a recitation of the Abhidharma 
(a proof of antiquity, as M. Oldenberg very rightly observes),4° whilst the Vinayas of several sects, 
Dharmaguptas, Sarvastivadins, speak of the Abhidharma in their chapters corresponding to Culla XI, 
The Mahbicasakas and the Mahasimghikas, on the contrary, imitate the reserve of the Culla in that 
which concerns the books of “ scholastic nomenclature ”’4!: it would be curious if the Culla XI., in the 
edition which its title supposes, should, in omitting the five- Nikayas, have possessed over the 
Mahicdsakas the advantage which it shares with the Mahigisakas over the Dharmaguptas and the 
Sarvastivadins by omitting the Abhidharma, 

48 See Inir. to the Mahavagga, loc. land. above, note 34. -—- There is a very simple and attractive idea I owe to 
my friend M. Louis Fimot: the history of the Council was formerly the end of the Sutta dealing with Buddha’s 
nirvana, 4. e., the M. P. 8. Whenthe Scriptures were tabulated in the Pitakas, it seemed more approprious to have 


the Council in the Vinaya (see above, note 36, 2nd §). 
40 Buddh. Stud. p. 628. See above, note 12. 41 Mairkas. See Kern, Man. pp. 2-3. 
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2. The sentence against Channa (§§ 12—15).— Of this procedure against Channa, the 
brahmadanda, the Vinaya, according to the authoritative opinion of M. Oldenberg, knows nothing 5 
the monks to whom Ananda addresses himself are no better informed, since he 1s forced to explain 
it tothem, Only the Mahképarinidéana makes mention of it (VI. 4) and furnishes us with the 
conversation which Ananda repeats word for word to the bhikgus of the conclave. (Culla, 
XI, § 12.) 

This shows, at least, that Ananda did not make the members of the Council chant the integrity of 
the Mahaparinibbana ;for he would not have had to repeat to them this injunction of the dead Master, 

This shows, to argue @ silentio, that the Vinayas, with their Vibhangas, are anterior to 
the Mahadparinibbana, since they do not speak of the drahmadanda.@ 

8, Failings of Ananda (§ 16), — The recital is finished, The monks charge Ananda with 
a certain number of faults and Ananda replies as we have seen. 

I. — Before entering into the detail of the sins, a few observations are necessary. 

A. — How can any charge whatever be brought against Ananda, who is a Arhat? 


‘ Ananda had already become an impeccable saint, that is, an arhkat, and yet he submits to 
atrial; the assembly calls upon him to do penitence for some sins: Buddhaghoga, in his account 
of the First Council, has left aside all this episode, Perhaps he thought it would scandalise the 
faithful to read of the sins of an Arhat, impeccable according to the later dogmas ; at any rate, it is 
a fact that the most ancient accounts have, in spite of their late redaction, preserved the vagueness 
of the primitive ideas with regard to the saint, We can hardly consider even the fact of the 
trial as an invention of the legend, and even in the VIith century, at the place where Ananda 
was judged, there stood, if we must believe Hiouen-Thsang on this matter, a stiipa in memory of 
this event,’’** 

Here are Prof. Oldenberg’s remarks on this point: “Does the trial of Ananda allow us to 
oppose to the definite dogmas concerning the Arhat, the vagueness of the primitive ideas with regard 
to the saintP Have we really any reason for believing in this primitive uncertainty? Everything 
seems to me to indicate that the ‘‘circle of ideas” of ancient Buddhism has endeavoured from its 
origin to establish the conception of the Impeccable, the Delivered.** And the tradition, northern as 
well as southern, seems to me to be unanimous in guaranteeing this conception as very ancient: the 
divergences of view concerning the Arhat, which were met with in the later systematic theologians, 
do not, in my opinion, change anything on this point. But, in fact, it is useless to occupy myself 
with this problem here: it is sufficient to point out that Ananda becomes Arhat immediately before 
the operations of the Council. The account emphasises the point that he was not Arhat before. As 
regards the dukkata that he has committed, he committed them during the Master’s lifetime, before 
being Arhat. Now, whoever is, in a certain measure, familiar with the statement of the disciplinary 
proceedings, such as the Vinaya gives them, will see without difficulty that every fault once committed 

must find its disciplinary sanction without taking account of the point as to whether the guilty 
person has in the meantime attained to some degree of spiritual perfection,’45 








Tam not, alast at home (zu Hause) in the disciplinary proceedings of the Vinaya: I may 
say, almost without affectation, that I have studied chiefly the eleventh chapter of the Cullu, 
Fortune wills that I find in it an important detail relative to the problem which occupies us: we 
know that Channa, when Ananda informed him of the “boycotting ” pronounced against him by 


42 Hor other remarks on this episode, see p. 11 and note 70. 

#8 Minayeff, Researches, p. 81. This last phrase revolts M. Olderberg (p. 626). Perhaps Minayeff does not carry 
credulity as far as Prof. O. believes: we may see here a notable example of his irony. The story of the sing of 
Ananda bears in itself a character of authenticity: the monument of which the Chinese pilerim speaks is only 
2 subsidiary proof. Not a few centuries have passed, in fact, between the trial of Ananda and the time of Hiouen- 
Thsang. — But there are many people who believe in the birth of Buddha in the garden of Lumbini on the faith of 
an inscription of Acoka. Now who will say when the Cakravartin was born under the troe of the clouds ? 

It is well known that the books of Abhidharma (Dhkammasangant, Kathadvatthw) distinguish very clearly 
between the nireaya which alone is asamskyta and the arhativa, which is nothing else than the disappearance 
of the asravas, of the raga (vitaragatva). The sathskria is sasrava or anasrava. See Mo Vywt, § 109, 101, and 
following. The impesoable is not delivered from the skandhas, 

# Buddh, Studien, pp. 620-§21, 
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Buddha, fell into such repentance that he at once became Arhat. Thereupon, as we have already said, 
but this is worthy of repetition, he goes to implore Ananda to remove the excommunication :48 
he is then of the same opinion as Prof. Oldenberg. <A fault committed before the acquisition of 
the ‘‘ Arhatship ” must find its disciplinary sanction. Ananda who, we believe, understands 
the matter better than anyone, answers him in suitable words: ‘‘From the very moment, friend 
Channa, that you acquired the quality of Arahat, from that moment penance ceased.’’ — ‘* Whatever 
he may say, no one will speak to him, will exhort or admonish him”: thus had Buddha spoken on 
his death-bed concerning Chauna. But by the fact that one becomes Arhat, the penance falls to 
the ground, although it had been pronounced as decisive. —It is true that the Vinaya knows nothing 
of this penance styled ‘“‘of Brahma,” and that in consequence familiarity with the Vinayas is here 
without importance. 


Let us notice again that Channa finds himself absolved from the excommunication when it is 
no longer harmful to him. We know that, according to the orthodox argument, not only the Arhat 
cannot fall, but also that the assistance of others, counsel or instruction, is perfectly useless to him. 


The story of an Arhat culpable and subject to penance against his willis contrary to the orthodoxy 
of the ‘‘non-mahisamghikas,.’4? When it was composed, the scholastic had not yet made use of the 
scriptural data and spiritual experience to develop the dogma in all its details. I believe, with Prof. 
Oldenberg, that the two traditions are in agreement in attributing great antiquity to the conception 
of the saint; but I add that they seem to me to put beyond ali question the very ancient divergences 
of the doctors on this dogma. One cannot, in fact, consider these divergences as differences of 
opinion which appeared “ unter den spateren theologischen Systematikern.” The heretical ‘‘inventors” 
of the five points (four of which are relative to the Arhat) are neither systematic theologians nor persons 
of late date. Buddhists connect with their names the memory of the first division of the Sathgha. 
But, were they as ancient as I believe, it seems that before the period when the Buddhists divided 
themselves into affirmers and deniers of the possibility of the fall and ignorance of the Arhat, there 
was one in which the question had not been dogmatically propounded, That is what Minayei saw 
here, and, in my opinion, with much reason.4® 


B. — According to the Culla, the Vinayas of the Mahicisakas and of the Mahasamghikas and 
several other sources whose independent authority is doubtful, Ananda’s examination of conscience, 
instituted by the conclave or by Kagyapa, took place after the operations of the Council and had not 
any connection with his qualification as Arhat or as member of the aforesaid Council. 


This is strange, it seems, and suspect; and one can only approve of the Dharmaguptas for 
having placed the trial of Ananda before the Council, and the Sarvastivadins as well as two other 
Chinese sources for having made Ananda’s admission subordinate to his justification and to the 
acquisition of sanctity (arhativa). But this absence of order and propriety in three sources of the 
first rank, compared with the greater harmony which rules in the others, permits us to assert with 
Minayeff “the entire independence of the accounts, united by our diaskeuasts into one single 
whole? In the oldest account, we believe, there was no question of a Council : they reprimand Ananda. 
If one adds to this first nucleus the legend of a Council, the reprimand of Ananda will at first not 
change ‘its character ; and if orthodoxy, just about to be formed, exacts that all the members of the 
conclave should be Arhats, there will be no difficulty in assigning to the reprimand the place of 
second rank which is suitable to it after the narration of an event of so great importance as the 
redaction of the Scriptures. Orthodoxy is not yet sufficiently sensitive to feel the contradiction of 
this chronological arrangement ; it is not sufficiently rigid to exclude the precise mention of the 
Oe Nt 


46 What right does Ananda possess to take away an excommunication pronounced by Buddha and approved by 
the Sarhgha ? 47 See our remarks on the Third Council. 

48 See Childers, 58b ud. fin,: ‘‘ Arah2 properly means only a venerable man and in Dh. 240 [ 25 ] we find it 
applied by a non-Buddhist to Acelakas or naked ascetics,”’ 

49 The trial of Ananda takes place either before the compilation of the Scriptures (Diuarmaguptas, 
Sarvastivadins, Mahaprajndparamitacastra, The Collection of Kacyapa, [Nanjio 1363], Hiouen-Thsang, I. 156), or 
after (Mahicisakas, Mahasarnghikas, Vinayamatrkasttra, Life of Agoka). Sometimes there is no connection between 
the faulte of Ananda and his quality of member of the Council (sources of the second group and Dharmaguptas) ; 
sometimes, on the contrary, the aim of the trial is to show that Ananda is not Arhat and ought to be excluded 


from the conclave. 
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a a 
“non-sanct.ty’ of Ananda at the time of a gathering the object of which was to punish him.*¢ 


All that the orthodox tendency can obtain is to promote Ananda to sanctity during the night of the 
Council. 

With the Sarviastivadins, on the contrary, the reprimand of Anandahas become a trial. Kiicyapa 
asserts that the presence of the pious friend of Buddha mars the general sanctity of the whole 
assembly : he sees that Ananda is still subject to the passions, anger, lust, ignorance, attachment. 
He excludes him, Ananda replies: “I have not sinned, says the text, either against morality, or 
the doctrine, or against good conduct: I have done nothing unseemly nor harmful to the 
community!” Kacyapa returns: “Immediate disciple of Buddha, what is there astonishing in 
that you have not committed the sins of which you speak? But, as for having done nothing harmful 
to the community, did you not pray Buddha to receive the women into the Order, the women whoza 


« < 9 » 
Buddha declared as dangerous, as serpents and noxious to the Order . . . , S11” 


We see that the idea of the Arhat is still very inchoate here and as an accessory. 


Also the text entitled Collection [of the Scripture] under Kagyapa adds to the reproaches 
addressed to Ananda the only one which is of importance and which, up till now, did not figure 
among the faults, although it had slipped into the Sarvastivadin context: ‘* Ananda is not freed 
from lust, hatred, and ignorance.” Then he is not Arhat, thea he is not one of us! It is well to 
oppose to this version the text of the Culla: “ Although he may still be a student, say the monks 
to Kacyapa, choose Ananda, for he is incapable of lust, hatred, ignorance, or fear.’’62 








II. — Among the sins of Ananda especially interesting are the filth, the fourth, and the first,53 


A. — Fifth fault: “ Again you did wrong, O Ananda, when you exerted yourself to obtain the 
admission of the women into the Dhamma and the Vinaya proclaimed by the Tathiigata.” Ananda 
replies that he was thinking of Mahapajaipati, the Gotaml, sister of the mother of Bhagavat. The 
Sarvastivadins add, according to Rockhill ( Zé/e, p. 159): “1 asked only thatthe women who were 
[my] relations and friends might enter into the Order,’"54 


Here we are treading upon very unstable ground. Minayeff asks himself if there is not in this 
accusation ‘tan echo of the very modern prophecies and ideas concerning the end of Buddhism in 
consequence of the admission of women into the monastic community.” 


I believe, on the contr ary, that here we hear an echo, very weak and indistinct, of a “ prehistoric ” 
controversy relative to the admission of the women.55 


B, —The fourth sin, says Minayeff, deserves to be noticed. In this also, O Ananda, have you 
committed a fault: when Bhagavat made to you a suggestion, an invitation so plain, so evident, you 
did not supplicate him, saying, ‘let Bhagavat remain during the ‘age’ (Kalpa). . . ., out of 
compassion for the world.’ We do not know, continues Minayeff, if the author of the account that 
we are examining attributed to Buddha this power [of prolonging his life during a kalpa] ; but it is 
evident from these words that the holy members of the Council who were judging Ananda did not 
doubt that Buddha could, if he had wished or if he had been properly asked, have continued to live for 
ei 


50 The Karunapundarika knows an Anandacaiksa, ~— See also Sukhavativ., § 1. 
% According to Rockhill; Cf. Kern, II. p. 239. 
62 This is to say, he has laid aside the passions which the Arhats have laid aside. See note 2142, the 
confusion of the abhijfids and of the arhativa. | 
a 58 With regard to the second sin (having stepped upon the robe) and similar faults (having refused water) 
inayeff Oxpresses himself thus; ‘ This conduct on the part of Ananda was not only a transgression of the rules 
ae ‘Vinaya shea determined in the sequel the relations of the disciple and the master, but it implicd 
mething more monstrous still, contempt for the supreme sai t, f L 
sates ne ah - pre int, for Buddha.” To me the observation does not 
% ‘We must connect with this datum those pointed out by Minayeff, p. 41, on the role of the family of the Cakyag 


in se Community, Ifah avagga, p. 71, and the recent archeological discoveries. 
55 See note 106, at the end. 


I do not insist on the absurdity of the re A i 
proach addressed to Ananda of having made himself the instigat 
- measure Spas by Buddha himself. And the monks have just *‘ohanted,” without objection, the ee 
naya’ (ubhato vinaye), that is to say, the Vinaya of the bhiksunis as well as that of the bhiksus! I may say in 


passing that Minayeff seems to have been mistaken about the i i 
. oe meaning of this e s = 
him, Vibhanga and Khandakas). See Buddh. Studien, p. 618, n. 1. PASE ne ne en OB OEGII EG 
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an entire kalpa ;°§ they shared a conviction which, tn the canon, is attributed to the Mahasimghikas 
and declared heretical. The teaching of the Mahaydnikas on this possibility of prolonging human life 
was also the same. 








Prof. Oldenberg observes, with good reason, that the words which we have underlined, zn the 
canon, constitute an imaccuracy. The Kathavatthu condemns, it is true, the above opinion, — the 
Kathavatihu, the youngest of the books of Abhidhamma, which orthodox tradition only makes go back 
to Tissa Moggaliputta, to the Third Council, and which Minayeff himself considers as much later, 
so that we may, “if we wish,’ say that the above doctrine is condemned im the canon, but that 
it is best to be a little more precise. But it is not in the Kathavatthu, it is in the commentary 
of the Kathavatihu that the Mahasamghikas are designated as holding the heresy in question :57 
‘*The Kathavatihu informs us concerning the activity of a generation of theologians who hold with 
the text of the Suttas a relationship analogous to that of the Christian scholastics with the text of the 
New Testament. The Suttas constitute firm data; more or less lengthy fragments of them are 
often quoted; they enjoy an unlimited authority, But it is necessary to interpret them properly 
and to find a solution when they seem to contradict each other. It is thus that in the passage of the 
Kathavatthu with which we are concerned there is examined the contradiction between the scriptural 
datum on the power of prolonging life which the iddhi [ magic virtue ] procures and that other 
scriptural datum which declares it impossible that he who can grow old should not doso, and that he 
who is mortal should not die.68 The conclusion is that in fact such a power could not have been 
attributed to the iddhibala; and the commentary, rich in exegetic devices, as frequent among 
the pious Buddhist dialecticians as among their Christian confréres — gets rid of the Scriptural 
testimony which in truth is perfectly clear, by an [ingenious] distinction between the different 
meanings of the word kappa.” 9 


I have made @ point of reproducing the whole of this page because it is very happy and very 
instructive ; but it scarcely modifies the form which must be given to Minayeff’s argument, 


It is granted that, according to the redactor of the Mahaparinibbana (III. 3, etc. ), Buddha 
attributed to himself, as he attributed to all the possessors of the iddhtbalas, the power of 
“remaining” until the end of the “tage.” Hence, the opinion of the Elders and of Ananda is in 
agreement with a text canonical in the highest degree. It is contradicted by the Kathavaithu, 
as also by the. Mélinda, This proves, as Prof. Oldenberg very rightly observes, that from the 
moment that the Buddhists tried to construct a “ dogmatism” they came into collision with sacred 
texts irreconcilable one with another, or irreconcilable with the theoretical dogmatic views formed or 
in formation, But at what epoch did dogmatic preoccupation become concerned with the question 
of the virtues conferred by the iddhibala ? Very early, in our opinion, for this question, like that 
of the impeccability of the Arhat, is in close connection with that of Buddha considered as zddhiman ; 
besides, it is connected with the attitude which the community will take up with regard to the 
Yoga. It seems that orthodoxies must have, or may have, been formed on these points long before 
the time of the Aath@vatthu. 

I easily believe the commentary: of the Kathavatthu when it names on this subject the . 
Mahasaimghikas ; for the Northern sources attribute to the group of the Mahasaimghikas, 
Lokottaravidins, ete., the opinion that the life of the Buddhas has no limit ; as also, that there is 
nothing “mundane,” or, if one prefers, “terrestrial” in them. ‘This doctrine, which exalts the 
Master and extols the magic virtues, the passage cited from the M. P. S. and our “ legend” of the 
trial of Ananda prove to belong to the oldest tradition, to the tradition of the ‘Elders.’* The 
Kathavatihyu and the Milinda deviate from it, and although Buddhaghoga recognises clearly the 
sectarian views of the Kathavatthu, — ‘“‘ Buddha,” he makes Tissa say, ‘“‘is Vibhajyavadin,” — it 
is not superfluous to state it in passing. The tendency of the “ Southern” tradition is, if I may 
so express myself, euhemerist. Further, it is characterised by great sobriety in that which 

56 The Tathagata may remain alive for the keppa or for the remainder of the kappa, for an “age of the 
world’? (many millions of human centuries ), or for the residue remaining of the present “‘age of the world.” See 
M. P, 8. IIL. 3, 45, and Milinda, p. eave Davids, I, p. 198. 


57 Buddh. Studien, p. 619. 58 Ang. II.’ p. 172. 
69 Kappa would here mean the normal aesstion of human life. In other words, Buddha would have boasted of 


the powor of escaping a premature death (akalamarana), The problem of the akalamarana of the Arhat has been 
much discussed. The cleverness of Buddhaghoga is therefore not solely his achievement. 
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concerns Yogism and all its forms. Some Indianists, as celebrated as authoritative, like to surpass 
the Suttas and construct a reasonable “ Ultra-Hinayanist’’ Buddhism, reasonable, purged as much | 
as possible from magic and the supernatural, It is interesting to observe that the conflict which 
divides us to-day is only the reflection of the dissension, which, we believe, separated into sects 
the believers of the early ages. Is the historic Buddha, that is to say, the Buddha of the first 
Buddhist generations, merely a “ saint,” or is he a superior being, divine, lokottara ? And, without 
questioning the sincerity of the old Singhalese theras of Vattagamani, the definitive compilers 
of the Nikayas, one notices, in spite cf oneself, that the school which has preserved for us the canon 
in the Pali language is the same that has given us'the Kathavatthu and the Melinda in their 
complete redaction.6o The men who play with the words of Bhagavat, as do Buddhaghosa and | 
Nagasena, are they not to be suspected of having made sad mutilations in the old legend? Cannot 
we suppose, without too great credulity, that they have, more or less unconsciously, dropped a part — 
of the “* common tradition ” of old Buddhism ? 6 | 

At least we must notice all the indications which throw light upon this old and problematic 
history. And, from this point of view, the observation of Minayeff on the fourth sin of Ananda 
seems to us a8 precious as it is well-founded, | 

(©. — The abolition of the small and lesser rules.62 — See Culla XI., § 9 and § 10 ¢nztio (first 
sin of Ananda, according to the Pali reckoning). a | | 

Compare Mahaparinibéanasutta VI. 3. ‘*When Iam no more, O Ananda, let the Order, if 
it so desire, abolish the lesser and minor rules”; and Pdctttiya xxii; “If a bhikkhu at the | 
time of the recitation of the Patimokkha should speak thus: ‘ What is the good of the recitation . 
of the lesser and minor rules, except to engender doubt, weariness and perplexity? ’, this 
bhikkhu is guilty of contemning the rules.” 6% 

‘‘The hypothesis forces itself upon us (drangt sich von selbst auf),’’ says Prof. Oldenberg, 
‘‘that the redactor of our chapter of the Culla spoke of these things (that is to say, of Channa and - 
of the lesser precepts) because the Mah@parinibana had spoken of them.’’ | 

“ Buddha had given orders to be executed after his death : ought one not, when one had to speak » 
of what happened in the community after the death of Buddha, to explain how these orders had 
been executed? The tradition of the Mahaparinibbana speaks in the sense which we know of the 
khuddakanuthuddakas; on the other hand Buddhists did not know that the community had 
supposed avy of the intended rules. Hence, what is more simple than to suppose that the 
community had resolved to keep to the established laws ? ’* 64 ihe & . 

| That is what the compiler of the Culla will have done, and the same reasoning holds good for the 
history of Channa and his penance: certainly, it is not bad;but it is not conclusive, Several other 
explanations may be given, if we wish, and all as good, on the question with which we are now occupied. 


The observation of Minayeff remains entire. Let us take into account the allusion of the U.P. §. 
to the abrogation of the lesser rules, or the discussion recounted in the Culla or the indication 
furnished by Pac. Ixxii., or the three documents all at once; the fact remains that we have to do 

‘with a datum ‘bearing the mark of a remote antiquity,” — difficult doubtless to restore to the 
historical context to which it belongs, — but “ rather”’ irreconcilable with a rigorous constitution 
already fixed by discipline. It gives us pleasure, a somewhat cruel pleasure I confess, to see the 
poor theras seek in their sacred Pattmokkha, where Buddha has formally condemned the contemners 
of the lesser laws (Pac. lxxii.), for the minor and very minor laws which this excellent Buddha, 





60 On the ancient parts of the Kath@vatihu, see our remarks on the Third Council, 
61 In any case, they have preserved for us many precious things ; see the Akankey. 
case, 3 yasutia and the remarks of 
Mr. BRhya Davids, Buddhist Sutias, p. 207, also the Mahasudassanasutta (ibid. p, 287). I can only call attention 
in passing to this question, on which it is easy to be lengthy, but difficult to be demonstrative, 
62 According to Milinda (IV., 2, 8, p. 144), by Khuddaka we must understand some dukkatas, by anukhwddaka 


some dubbhasitas, The Vinaya Yoxts translate: “the lesser and minor precepts.” ‘ 
Bookhill, R. H. R. 1X, 168, Pere: SaNbS Eeanasega 


6° This text has escaped Kacyapa, Ananda, and the Elders, 
6 **§ Dis Uberlieferang des M, P. S. gab jenes Wort iiber die Khnddakanukhuddakani : Man wusste andrerseist 
nichts davon, dass eine Aufhebung irgend welcher derartiger Satzungen erfolgt sei; was war einfacher, alg sich hier 
za helfen, in dem man die Gemeinde einen Beschluss fassen liess wie den im Culla § 9, berichteten?’’ 
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with the most annoying inconsequence, gave them permission to repeal. To adopt one of the six 
interpretations of the Fathers, there is hardly anything but assassination which is forbidden 
to the sons of Cakya! If the Most Happy One were still living, say the six bhiksus of the 
Mahésnighikavinaya,® he would abolish all the laws!” 


The word of Buddha which authorises the Order to modify the laws fixed by the Omniscient 
is very extraordinary. Has he not, before making this confidence to Ananda, just declared solemnly 
that “the truths and the laws of the Order which I have promulgated and established for you all, 
let them hold the place of Master to you when I shall be no more ?’’ 


We are, in truth, in darkness so profound that it is difficult, not to formulate hypothesis, 
for they present themselves in crowds, but to attach oneself to one definite hypothesis. The thought 
of Minayeff, and we shall see in examining the history of Vaigéli, that this thought appears very wise 
and, judicious, is that the disciplinary rules at the death of the Master were very far from being fixed . 
as we know them. To be a Buddhist monk it was necessary, first of all, to be an ascetic, a cramana, 
that is, to conform to the general laws of religious life already determined under diverse forms, 
Jaina or brahmanic; it was necessary also to be a ‘“‘son of Cakya,”’ by submitting to the particular 
form of religious life that the ever-increasing experience of the Master, then of the community, 
shall deem it well to formulate ; by forming part of the aii aa over 2s Buddha and 


constituted of friendly | brotherhoods. 


Now Buddha himself has recognised the inutility and the harmfulness of penance (tapas) ; the 
picture which he draws of the “ fruits of the religious life” has nothing terrible in it ; his first official 
word is to announce — he is addressing ‘ascetics, Yogins — a middle course teiween austerity and 


‘« Jaxity.”? 67 

From that « truly seductive solution presents itself and one which we may recommend to the 
conservative school, When Buddha allows the Lhuddakanukhudakas to be suppressed, he does not 
mean principles proclaimed by himself, laws of the ‘‘honest ascetic,” who can live and walk with 
great strides, following the Hight-fold Way, towards Nirvana. He is speaking of the minor and very 
minor rules with which heretical disciplinarians encumber themselves and which overwhelm all 





spiritual vigour.8 

The First Council was not what a vain people thinks. The codification of the Scripture did not 
hold the position in it that has been stated by ecclesiastical tradition. But, as Minayeff remarks, in 
our accounts we must not ‘‘confound the statements which do not deserve the same belief. . , . 
the assemblies were instituted quite naturally and were a necessary consequence of a given state of 
things.” ‘These assemblies, partial, as Culla X1., § 11 (absention of Purana) indicates, were 
organised, perhaps, under the “already” classical form of the conferences held during the rainy 
season by all the monks, without exception, belonging to the same centre.® Perhaps they are 
a little more solemn; they are provoked by difference of opinion among the monks, by accusations 
brought against one or another. The Master is no longer living: it was necessary that some 
authority should be organised or affirmed to formally contradict Subhadra, who believed himself 
freed from all rule by the disappearance of Buddha, to attaint Channa, whose sentence?? the Master 


65 The discussion about the lesser rules is there very elaborate. Suzuki, article quoted, p. 277. 

«6 M. P. 8S. VIL 1. Lt %s strange also that Ananda should reveal to the Council the delegation of power the 
Master made to the community, after the Vinaya has been chanted by Upali, after Ananda himself has chanted the 
Dharma. Is it still time to discuss the alteration of rules when they are already canonical ? 

8? See the remarks of Mr. Rhys Davids (Dialogues of the Buddha, p. 208), on the Kassapasihanada, 

6& See Rhyds Davids, loc. cit. : ‘‘ So hard, so very hard, was the struggle that the Arahat, or the man striving 
towards Arahatship, should be always sufficiently clothed, and take regular baths, regular exercise’ regular food. 
He was to avoid not what was necessary to maintain himself in full bodily vigour and power, but all undue luxury 
and all worry about personal comfort.” 

6? According to our texts, if there was in the quarters for the rainy season one monk who did not take part-in 
the assembly, it would have no authority. I believe this disposition ancient, at least in its origin, for it springs 
from the solidarity which the Master wished to establish between the scattered elements of his Sam gha, (See 
p. 3, 1. 4, and the avasa and the anwmatikappa (Vaigali). 

70 M, Kern has remarked that Buddha always remains a stranger to disciplinary proceedings. See Oldenherg, 


Buddhe, 5th edit, p. 898, how the Samgha is raised itself to the dignity of “ jewel.” 
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did not have time to pronounce, to reprimand Ananda himself, who is no longer protected by the 
affection of Buddha against the jeslousies it has aroused. Now the Master, as Purana will say, if we 
are to believe two respectable?! traditions, and as the texts sufficiently prove, the Master did not 
always express the same opinion on all the points of discipline. His omniscience allowed him to 
seize the essential part in everything and to accommodate his precepts, like his doctrine, to the needs 
of each. But he is no longer there to soothe the conflicts (wivdda), and the community, widowed of 
its infallible chief, must have rules. Ananda will recall that the Master condemned disciplinary 
futilities : but not everyone hear or understand in the same way this word of freedom. 


«Even in the Vinaya, itseems to me,” says M. Barth, “that there are several conceptions of 
the devout life, At one time the bhikgu is a solitary wanderer, without fire or resting-place ; two of 
them may not follow the same road?2 ; at another time they wander in numerous troops, ordinarily 
five hundred, in the train of the Master or of an eminent disciple; sometimes they form sedentary 
groups: there are the bhikgus of Kosambi, of Vesali, of Savatthi [aivasika = Naivasika, M. Vywt, 
§ 270]; they are authorised to possess personal property, absolutely incompatible with a wandering 
life; the Patimokkha, the oldest nucleus, supposes the life of the convent.” 78 


Let us be sure that there are many later developments here, especially in the sense of the 
benobitic life; but do not let us doubt, either, the primitive diversity of the Buddhist groups.” 
Sometimes Buddha rallied to his banner of salvation communities of hermits, sometimes Yogins 
** solitary as the rhinoceros,” the future “ pratyekabuddhas "75 often he rescued from the world sons of 
good families, merchants and women. Thus, when Ananda, representative of the “ worldly ” 
elements, partisan of the broader ways, the man of the Eight-fold Way, as Upali is the man of the 
Vinayas, when Ananda wishes to cause an easy Pratimokga to triumph, then Kacyapa, the man of 
the Dhitangas’® “ascetic attracted from outside into the community,” rises to answer him. 
«We must not scandalise the laity; the sons of Oikya must not be less gramanas than the heretical 
priests ; we must suppress nothing of the lesser and minor laws.” 


He made sufficiently great concessions to Buddha when he clothed his ascetic nudity with the 
triple robe: before becoming the follower of the lion who roars out the way of Nirvana, he assured 
himself that Gotama does not condemn all penance, that he does not reprove ascetics who lead 


a hard life, and only then did he consent to moderate his own roaring. But he will not slip further 
than is necessary down the slope of ‘ laxity.” 


If we understand a certain passage of the Milinda as an apologue, we shall find there the contirma- 
' tion of, this manner of regarding the matter. ‘ Why,” asks Milinda, “‘did the Most Happy authorise 

the abrogation .of the minor rules? And, does he not, by this deed, enter into contradiction with 
himself?” —‘*No,” replies Nagasena; ‘‘Bhagavat only authorised the abrogation of the lesser 
rules in order to prove his bhikkhus.. Just so a king will counsel his children to abandon the 
frontier districts, ‘for the kingdom is great and difficult to protect with the forces we have at our 
disposal.’ But at the death of the king, will the princes abandon the frontier districts which they 
already hold?” “No,” replies Milinda, ‘kings love to take ; the princes will perhaps conquer new 
territories, two or three times greater than their heritage, but they will not give up an atom of what 
they hold.” “In the same way, O King,” replies Nagasena, ‘the sons of Buddha, in their love for 


the law, will be able to keep 250 rules, but they will never abandon one law which has been regularly 
established.” 


een eerie ern N  e 
11 See p. 4. 





"2 See M. Barth’s article on -M. Vastu, p. 28. J. des Savants, 1899, M. Barth quotes Mhv. III., 415—d20 
(415, cavatha bhiksaval cavilari ma ca duve ekena agamittha, and 421, pravivtkta viharanti bhiksavali) and M. Vayga 
1. 11. Of. the note of the Vinaya Tests, I. p- 112, on the phrase: “‘ Let not two of you go the same way.” *‘* This 

for it is repeated nowhere where precepts for wandering Bhikkus are given, 


cannot be understood as a general rule, 
and, on the contrary . . — The precept given here is intended to refer only to the earliest period in the 
93 


spread of the new doctrine. . 


78 Bulletin des Religions de V Inde, 1899—1902, IIL. i. p. 29. 


be We shall return to this problem after having examined the legend of Vaicali. 
7S See Kern, Ma 


M. Pryut. me p. 75, moles (Sutia, Mp. I. 3 and 12; Therag. 518—526 ) and 61, 2.7. (d. Mhy, I,—801}; 


76 See Kern, Manwal, p. 75, note 5 (Dipav. IV. 8, V. 7; Sam. N. I. 158, Div. 


‘ 61, 3 infra, 895), Beal, 
Pp. 258, ap. Kern, Geseh. II, 15, Cullavagga, V, 10,3. Cf. below, ies A>), eats Leta 


our remarks on Devadatta (notes 100 and 104). 
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Like kings, the ascetics are very covetous (luddhatara). It is their successive conquests which 
have consecrated the 227 rules of the Pali Pratimoksa and the 250 rules of which Nagasena’’ speaks. 

I fear that the “ Vengeance’ of Minayeff carries my zeal a little too far, for I am reasoning 
as a believer would do! But at least the position of the author of the Researches is excellent from 
3, strictly negative point of view, and I do not at all understand why Prof, Oldenberg refuses to 
follow, — if not quite to the end, for I myself shall have to make some reservations,?8 at least in 
that which is evident in itself, — the interpretation of Minayeff, as he himself very well sums it 
up :79 “The episode [of the Khuddakanukhuddakas] transports us to a time when no (Buddhist) 
code of religious discipline could exist ;89 when one could not as yet know what was important or 
not in the rules of the monastic life.8! Whenfthe Cuila, before relating this episode to us, makes the 
assembled saints recite the entire Vinaya, it contradicts itself,’’ 52 

Does Prof. Oldenberg believe that the Vinaya was chanted at Rajagrha, immediately after 
the death of Buddha? No,it seems; and hence, why not admit that the discussion of the huddakae 
takes us to a time when the Vinaya was not canonically codified? Does he believe in the authenticity 
of the words pronounced by Buddha on the huddakas and on Channa, words preserved in the 
M. P, S.? Yes, doubtless ; — certainly, much more than Minayeff or myself. Why then suppose 
that the redactor of the Culla has invented the above discussions in the bosom of the Samgha in order 
to follow out the suggestions of the M. P. 8, instead of admitting that the events themselves have 
followed out in the same way the Master’s words? ‘The only time that Minayeff believes in the 
tradition, Prof. Oldenberg calls it in question, That is really unfortunate, 

In vain will he tell us that the community was otherwise aware of not having changed anything 
in the rules fixed by the Omniscient; for it is too natural, in fact, that it should be persuaded of 
this, and the decision to abolish nothing, attributed to Kacyapa, is the only one which could triumph 
officially in the chronicle and in the ecclesiastical formulary. 





Ii is not without utility that Prof. Oldenberg took up again this question; he has corrected 
several lapsus of Minayeff ; he has, above all, brought to it useful material, by expressing his views on 
the progressive elaboration of orthodoxy, by pointing out the points of agreement between the Culla 
and the M. P. S. and several other references, It seems to us that he has not disturbed Minayeft’s 
ruling thought. Without fearing to betray the latter too seriously, we arrive at the following 
conclusions. 

Tt seems evident that the account of the Cullag, in that which concerns the Council and its 
(properly speaking) scriptural deliberations, is not historic. We put aside the idea of a solemn 
recitation of the Nikayas and of the Vinaya, without, however, according any value whatsoever to the 
celebrated argument a silentio. On the other hand, the episodes of Channa, and of Purana, the 
failings of Ananda, the discussion about the ksudrakas, bear the mark of a high antiquity; and 


” This number recalls the Chinese Pratimoksa (Dharmaguptas, 250 articles) or the Tibetan Pratimoksa (253 
articles); but see Rockhill, 2. H, &, IX.p.9. According to M. Kern (Man. p, 752) there are 259 articles in 
M, Vyut, of which 106 are quoted; M, Vyut, § 233. It seems to be that we must deduct No. 1 of this last list, 


78 See below, the remarks on the Second Council. 

79 ** Dieser Argumentation kann ich nicht oder doch nur zum geringen Teil folgen.’’ —~ Buddh, Studien, p. 621; 
Minayeff, p. 31. 

80 That is too strong, There existed at this time only too great a number of disciplinary ‘‘ codes,”’ 

81 Or better : in the different conceptions of religious life. 

% Reply of Prof. Oldenberg, Buddh. Studien, p. 622,1.9, infra. ‘‘Denn darin liegt doch nichts ungereimtes, dass 
eine Monchversammlung zuerst feststellte, was fiir Anordnungen der Meister getroffen, und denn erwog, ob man— 
nicht etwa aus eigener Machtvollkommenheit, sondern gestiitzt auf eine ansdrickliche dahin gehende Autorisation 
des Buddha — von diesen Anordnungen irgend einen Teil aufheben sollte. . . . Ich bin weit davon entfernt 
diesen ganzen Vorgang meinerseits flir geschichtlich zu hatten, . . . ” Nor I, either, but also, I consider it 
absolutely improbable. 

If we take into account the narrative of the episode of Purana, as the Sarvastivadina and the Mahasarnghikas 
give it, and also this detail related in the Dulva, that Ananda had for disciple a certain Vrjiputra (Rockhill, 
Life, p. 155) we shall be led to establish a close relationship between the events of Rajagrha, the quarrel about the 
lesser precepts, and the Vajji-puttakas whom the Council of Vaipali will bring forward, great ‘overreachers’ in 
small matters of discipline. ) 
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without fear of being too credulous we may admit as possible, indeed probable, not only that after 
the disappearance of Buddha assemblies did take place in which the ecclesiastical power was affirmed 
by the settling of questions of discipline, — of that we consider ourselves almost cere — but also 
that the cause of the existence of these assemblies was the discussion of our ‘‘ episodes. 


But the misfortune is that in researches of this kind “to give or to withhold are worth 
nothing.” If we admit the deliberations and the disciplinary discussions, can we gratefully deny 
the possibility of deliberations and decisions doctrinal or scriptural ? Mby not Bone some belief 
to the tradition, though it may be late and tendencious? It is impossible for the Stitras and the 
Nikayas to have made themselves, that is, that, like Minerva, having come out of u6 head of the 
Omniscient, they should have preserved and grouped themselves spontaneously. The agreement 
between the different sects — here, a little too soon, we touch upon a subject which it will be 
necessary to examine in detail — supposes the collective activity whose existence Minayeff has 
affirmed in the discussion of the points of discipline. 

We believe that the account of the First Council has a historic value from a double point of view: 
as containing an ancient nucleus of authentic tradition, that is, “ discussions on points of discipline,” 
which are nut necessarily anterior to sll canonical codification® ; and as resuming under the symbolical 
aspect of a regular Council, of a complete recitation, the work of compilation and arrangement which 
must have occupied the first centuries, work of which the assembly at Rajagrha constituted the germ 
and which tradition places at Rajagrha, at Pataliputra and in Ceylon (Vattagimani), 

The scriptural question easily joing on to the question of discipline. Not only because the 
problems of discipline suppose laws or texts of Vinaya; but also because the question will arise if 
a certain monk or a certain group should be admitted, or should remain in the communion of the 
Sathgha. It will be necessary to know if this monk or this group is not heretical, if it recognises 
such and such a doctrine, if it believes in the harman or if it does not, and the community 
will be more exacting than was a Saint, who, at will, transformed tirthikas into Arhats and 
Jatilas, into bhikkbus.84 They have “sacred words” (subhasitas ityukiakas), authentic histories 
(itivrtiakas) ; soon they will class them in nikayus (a@gamas) and the question of books will be most 
important : “any one is Mahayinist,” says I-tsing, “when he reads the Mahiydnasiitras.” They 
could not but feel the necessity for drawing up the canon of the approved Siitras in order 
to distinguish the true word of Buddha (?) among the apocrypha which abounded: for it was an 
amusement to pour forth in the classical form, no matter what idea, disciplinary, legendary, 
or dogmatic, It is much more easy to make a good Siitra than a bad Upanisad. And we must 
consider this detail, that the questioning of Ananda bears only on the place and the interrogator of 
the Siitra, and that it does not allow, as does the interrogation of Upali on the Vinaya, precise 
details of the contents of the work. 

Thus we are led to adopt a much more conservative manner of thinking than the one Minayeff 
seems to have patronised, and this by the simple fact that with him we distinguish in the Culla 
between the elements which are authentic or nearly so, those which represent the Samgha as 
constituted as a “tribunal,” elements certainly anterior to the data which give to the Council “the 
aspect of a conclave, met together with a theological and literary aim’’; the latter not being 
‘nevertheless, exempt from all value, at least symbolical, and not having necessarily been invented, 
as Minayeif believes, to establish against the Mahayanists the authority of the canon of the Hinayina, 
— or, as Prof. Oldenberg thinks, according to the events of the Second Council. 


Ido not know that the Mahayanists have ever contested as a whole the authenticity of the 
Suttantas : their polemic is quite different; and the Second Council is a stranger, according to the 
tradition, to all questions of Scriptures, 


(To be continued. ) 


838 ‘We deviate from Minayeff. See our remarks on the Second Council. 

% MM. Vagya, VI. 31, is remarkable for the Sontempt Buddha which affects for questions of doctrine. This 
contempt goes even so far as to become impertinence. “Do you teach.” they ask him, “annihilation (uecheda) 
[that is to say, the doctrine of non-survival] ?’’— ‘I teach,” the Master replies, ‘‘ the annihilation of desire Pa 
The same contempt for speculation, M. P. 8. V. 61 foll., ap. Kern, I. 225-6, 

8 See, however, note 88, 
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ASOKA NOTES. 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH AND F. W. THOMAS, 
(Continued from Vol, XXXIV, p. 251.) 
No, IX,—The Third Rock Edict. 


Wuew recently visiting the India Office Library, I had the advantage of discussing with 
Mr. F. W. Thomas the interpretation of the Third Rock Edict of Aséka, which gives 
instructions for the official promulgation of the Law of Piety during the prescribed quinquennial 
tours. The discussion turned chiefly on the concluding sentence, which is rendered by Buhler 
( Ep, Ind., I, 467) by the words:— ‘Moreover, the teachers and ascetics of all schools will 
inculcate what is befitting at divine service, both according to the letter and according to the spirit.’ 


In my book, Asoka, p. 117, the passage was translated, with reference to M. Senart’s 
commentary : — ‘The clergy will thus instruct the lieges in detail, both according to the letter and 
the spirit.’ Neither of these versions is quite satisfactory, and it seems to be worth while 
to re-examine the text, and consider the possibility of an improved translation. Buhler’s 
rendering is based on the Shahbazgarhi text, but that document has some lacuna, and it will 
be convenient to set forth as the basis of discussion Buhler’s transliteration of the Girnir text of 


the whole edict, which is perfect, as follows: — 


Devdnarr priyo Piyadast rija evan dhal:] dbdda- 
savdsdbhisttena may tdan diapttam[:1] earvata 
vijite mama yutd cha rdjike cha prddesike cha | 
pathchasu painchasu vdsesu anusar-|2] 

ydnah niyiiu etdyeva athdya imdya 
dhammdnusastiya yathd aid-[3] ya pt kammdya[:] 
sddhu midtart cha pttari cha susrisd mitdsamstutand- 
tinmh bdmhana-[4] samandnam sddhu 

dénan prdndnam sdédhu andrainbho 

apavyayatd apabhdindatd sddhu[.5] Partsa pr 
yute dibapayisatt ganandyan hetuto cha 

vyainjanato cha[.6] 


Bihler’s English translation of the Dhauli and Jaugada texts in Arch. S. S. I., Vol. I, p, 122, 
is substantially identical with his rendering of the Shahbizgarhi text. 


In the early part of the edict, Buhler, working on the Shahbazgarhi text (sava.[5] vyjite yuta 
rajuko pradesik[e]), translates ‘everywhere in my empire both my loyal Rajukas and vassals, ’ 
taking yuta as an adjective qualifying Rajuko. In the Orissan texts the corresponding words 
are: — | 
Dhauli —~. . (ta vi)jitast me yut(a@) lal jjuke [cha] .. . the; 

Jaugada — cha pd(de)sike cha. 
The perfect Girnar text reads, sarvata vijite mama yutd cha réjike cha pridestke cha. 


The insertion of the word cha, ‘and,’ thrice in the Girndr text seems to make Biihler’s 
rendering of yuté untenable. That word, (as pointed out in Asoka, p.116, note 4, ) clearly must 
be taken asa substantive. M. Senart, long ago, in accordance with the Girnar text, had translated 
‘partout dang mon empire les fidéles, Je r&juka et le gouverneur du district.” Using modern 
Anglo-Indian terms, I followed the French scholar and translated, ‘everywhere in my dominions the 
lieges, and the Commissioners, and the District officers.’ This version, I think, might stand ; but 
Mr. Thomas’ rendering of yutd as equivalent to dyuktd, meaning ‘ (minor) officials, ’ is preferable. 
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The next question of interpretation concerns the word anusamyana, which Senart 
had no hesitation in translating as ‘rendez-vous, assemblée.”  Anusaiydna, according to him ( Inser. 
de Piyadasi, Vol. I, p. 80), ‘marquerait bien, par sa constitution étymologique, un vaste rendez-vous, 
une réunion publique, tenue dans certains lieux désignés.’ 


But Professor Kern seems to be right in translating ‘tour of inspection, The word 
anusanyina, aS Mr. Thomas observes, occurs in both Brahmanical and Buddhist Sanskrit, 
Sanydna, means ‘a tour,’ and the force of anw is to express the notion of ‘to one place after 
another,’ 


The main difficulty lies in the last sentence, which is given as follows in the 
various texts :— 


Girndr — Parisd pi yute ditapaytsati ganandyai hetuto cha vyamwjanato cha: 


Shahbazgarhi — Pari[ pt] [read Partisha pi] yuta[ni galnanast anapesmnati hetuto cha 
vananato cha: 

Kalsi — Palisd-pt-cha yutd[nt] gananast anapaytsanti hetuvatd-chd viyanyanatte] chal. ] 

Mansehra — Parisha pi cha yutanit ganunasi [ana]paytsatt hetu[te] cha viya.[11] nate 
chal. ] 

Dhauli— Palisd pi cha . , na[s]i (gu)[td](n)i dnapayi(sati) . tut(e) cha viyan(ja) 
-., {21 

Jaugada—~-........2-... [12] hetute cha viymijanate cha[.13] 


The variations, it will be observed, are merely dialectical ; the words are the same in the texts. 


The Girnar form, being perfect, is the best to translate. Mr. Thomas suggests an entirely 
novel rendering, which makes the sentence refer to the audit of monastic expenses. 
I leave to him the task of explaining and justifying his interpretation of both the concluding sentence 
and the entire edict ; and incidentally, of throwing new light upon the difficult texts of ithe Minor 
Rock Edicts, 


Vincent A. Surra. 


Tue proposed interpretation to which Mr, Vincent Smith kindly refers is not very pretentious, 
but it may be submitted for consideration, 


T think it may be taken that the words apavyayata and apabhAmdata near the end of the 
inscription correspond to a Sanskrit alpavyayatd, * moderation in expenditure,’ and alpabhdmdatdé, 
‘ moderation in possessions (such as furniture ).? So far as alpa is concerned, this was the view of 
Burnonf. But M. Senart, who, in his edition of the Edicts (pp. 82-3), has recorded Burnouf’s 
opinion as tenable, prefers to find here, as in apaphala (Kdict 1X) and apaparisava ( Edict X), the 
privative ase of the preposition apa, Bihler, in his translation (Apigraphia Indica, I, pp- 447 8qq-), 
adheres in all the cases to this view, except that in the Girnar text he prints appaparisrave. 
In spite of the authority of M. Senaré and the late Prof. Bihler I yenture to adopt the other 
opinion, — for the following reasons. Jy the Jirst place, analogous compounds with apa, are in 
Sanskrit and Pali less common than those with alpa. Secondly, in Edict IX alpaphala forms 
a rather better antithesis than does apaphala, to the adjacent mahdphala. Thirdly, one word in 
the Edicts, where the interpreters have generally recognised the preposition, certainly contains 
alpa: this is apdbddhatd in the Bhabra inscription. That this word corresponds to the 
alpdbddhatd of the Buddhist Sanskrit (Mghdvastu, I, 254, 16 ; Divydvadana 19, 15; 156, 13) 
and appdbddho of the Pali, no one will be found to deny. 


If, accordingly, we understand Agdka to be inculeating economy, there ean be no justification 
for ascribing to the gananayam, which follows, any but its proper arithmetical sense. 
In Pali and Sanskrit alike ganand is ‘reckoning,’ ‘calculation "3 ganaka is ‘accountant’ or 
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‘astrologer.’ We find ganandpati in the sense of ‘ finance minister,’ a meaning which may perhaps 
also be assigned also to the ganaka in the Buddhist Sanskrit compound ganekamahdmdtra 
( Mahdvastu, ITI, p. 44, 1. 45). 


Concerning yuta, Mr. Vincent Smith has written above. The Sanskrit yukta, to which it 
corresponds, has the two meanings of (1) ‘suitable,’ (2) ‘earnest.? ‘ Harnest men’ might suit our 
present passage. But I feel rather confident that the word, like the Sanskrit dyukta, denotes 
‘ officials,’ especially subordinate officials, such as police officers and the like. Coupled earlier 
in the inscription with rdjikas and prédesikas, with whom they make quinquennial rounds, they are 
likely to be something more than ‘ the faithful’ or ‘the laity.’ 


We have then the following sense: — ‘Let the Partshads also (7. ¢., as M. Senart has 
explained, ‘the [local] sanghas’) appoint officials for reckoning.” What are they to reckon? 
Plainly the expenditure and stores referred to in the alpavyayatd and alpabhdmdaté of the previous 
sentence. This seems to imply a suitable meaning for the often-discussed hetuto cha 
vyanjapato. 

The officials in question’? should in their audit take account both of the objects (hetuto ) and of 
actual documents or jigures ( vyaijanatv) of the expenditure (vyaya) and supplies (dhaida) 
required by the saighas. An alternative, however, may be mentioned. Since the most proper 
sense of hetw lies in the domain of abstract reasoning, where it denotes ‘reason’ or ‘ middle term,’ 
( hetuvidyd, ‘science of reasons’ = ‘ logic’), while vyatjana has been shown (see M. Senart’s 
observations, p. 85, and M. Lévi’s article in the Journal Asiatique for 1896 (VII, pp. 460 sqq.), to 
refer often to the actual wording of texts, we might be tempted to render the words here by with, 
regard to the dictates of ‘ reason and the prescriptions of actual texts.’ 


Vyafijana occurs a second time in the Edicts of Aséka, namely, in the Sahasram- 
BairAt-Raipnath-Siddapur inscription. It is therefore pardonable if I now, following 
M. Lévi, proceed to consider that text in connection with the preceding. 


It is unnecessary to remind the reader that the record is the famous one containing the 
word vyutha, vivutha, which has been by M. Senart explained as referring to missions, by 
M, Lévias denoting the courier conveying the edict, and by Buhler and other scholars ag 
a synonym for Buddha The much-discussed number included in the text is by 
M. Senart regarded as the number of the missions despatched under the orders of Asoka, by 
M. Lévi as the approximate number of aksharas in the edict, by Buhler and other scholars as 
the number of years elapsed since either Buddha's nirvdna or his abhinishkramana. 


In propounding yet a fourth interpretation of the passage and the figures, which, in its 
general lines, agrees with those of M, Senart and M. Levi, I shall be content, as Mr. Vincent 
Smith has reproduced the text, to call attention to the words which seem to hear upon my 
conclusions. 

(1) Sahasrdm: se etdye athdye tyuh sdvdne. 

Ripnath : ettya athdya cha sdvane kate. (Ind. Ant., XXIT, 802.) 
Siddapur (Brahmagiri): e[t|dyathi@ya iyamn sdvane sdvdpite (in another version 
sdvite). (Lp. Ind., ITI, 138.) 

What is a saivane and by whom was if kate (‘made’), sivapite, or savite 
(‘proclaimed’)? The word sfvane denotes ‘a making known by hearing,’ and in the present 
passage this sense is enforced by the use of the verb sdvdpite or.sdvite. But, of course, we 
may find in it the weakened sense of éruti, ‘an authoritative: saying,” and so acquiesce in 
a supposition that Asdka is citing some word of Buddha or even a proverb. 





12 = the Vihdrasvdmins of later times ? 
2 For a summary of previous views concerning this number 256 and the words vivuiha, etc., in this Edict we 
may refer to the article by Dr. J. F. Fleet in the J. R, 4, 8, for 1904, pp. 1 sqq. 
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But, according to one text, the sdvane is kaje, ‘ made,’ and this seems to imply rather a newly 
composed, than an ancient, precept. The actual tenor of the precept confirms this theory: 
After celebrating the important results of exertion on the part of small persons no less than 
of great, results which he has himself experienced, he goes on to say, ‘ This sdvane (¢. e.» 
proclamation) has been made, namely, “ Let small and great exert themselves.”’’ The lesson, 
therefore, which he would inculcate is a new one, an outcome of a recent personal experience. 


This being so, the author of the precept, the subject of the verbs kate, sévdpite, or sdvite, 
is Aséka himself, 


(2) Sahasram: tyamhk [cha savane] vivuthena. 
Ripnath : eyuthend sdvane kate. 
Siddipur (Brahmagiri): zyah cha sdvanle] sdo[@]p[ejie vytithena. 

From this passage it appears that the person who composed, or caused to be communicated, 
the sentiment in question was the vivutha, vyutha, or vyiitha. What part of speech is this 
word? Probably all scholars agree that it is a participle corresponding to the Sanskrit 
vyushita and meaning ‘ gone abroad.’ To take it in this passage as a participle agreeing with 
mayd understood will be in entire harmony with syntax; and this I propose te do. The 
proclamation was made and published by Aséka upon his travels. What travels ? 


(3) Sahasrim: duve sapamndldti satd vivuthdit 256. 
Ripnath : 256 satavivdsd ta. 
Siddipur (Brahmagiri) : vytithena 256. 

-The vivuthd of Sahasrim corresponds to vivdsd of Ripnith. It is therefore here a noun: 
but in that there is nothing surprising. A Sanskrit neuter vyushitdnt would similarly 
correspond to vivdedh ; and that a different sense is to be found in the present context (3) 
from what was found in (2) is proved by the fact that the Ripnath text has a distinction of 
words, here vivdsd, there vywthena. 


In this connection we ought to advert to the phrase vivuthe vase, * the year having been 
passed, which occurs in the Khandagiri inseription. In Sanskrit oyushtd rdért meaning 
‘the night has dawned (into day)’ contains the root vas ‘to shine’: but when we BAY 
vyushitah sdsvatth samdh or tdm vyushito rdirim, and perhaps sometimes when we say sd vyushtd 
rdtri2 we are using the root vas, ‘to dwell’ (see B. and R.). Hence there is no inconsistency 
in taking vivutha as = ‘on one’s travels’ in the passage under discussion, while in the 
Khandagiri inscription it bears the passive sense of ‘having been passed.’ 


Now the vivdsas or ‘changes of abode’ are 256 in number. What point is there in that ? 


(4) Ripnith: etind cha vayajanené ydvataka tu paka ahéle savara vevasetard ys 
(ti vyuthend sdvane kate). 

The new inscription from Sarnath ( Epigraphia Indica, VIII, pp. 166 s7q., Dr. Vogel’s 
article, with which, during the correction of the proof of this note, I have been enabled to 
consult M. Senart’s paper, Comptes Rendus des Séances de 1’ Académie, 1907, pp. Isgq., and 
that of Mr. Venis, Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, IX, pp. 1 sqg.) 
definitely proves that the reading here should be yavatakam tuphikam Ghire savata vevasetariyc 
and that the meaning of the whole phrase is ‘ with this document (or in accordance with tlris 
“signification ’ = ‘command’ ) you must everywhere go abroad so far as your district extends,’ 
where I understand @hara, not with Professor Kern (see Dr. Vogel’s articls ond aiewewsed 
adhara, but as an equivalent of bkoga = (1) ‘food,’ (2) ‘source of revenue,’ and with Dr. Vogel 
and M. Senart (p. 10) I regard vivasay as having a non-causal sense. . 


3 Whitney, in his list of roots, gives both ushita and ushta to each of the two roots, The expression ena 
vivdsayatt, however, contains, as Professor Kielhorn has shown (J. RB, A. S., 1904, pp. 364-5) the root aus : i 
shine,’ ; ’ 
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The fact that in this passage Asdka brings his own journeyings abroad (vyuwthena) into so 
close connection with those which he enjoins upon his subordinates, is a reason ‘for believing 
them to have been of a similar nature: and we are accordingly inclined to the supposition phat 
— vivdsas or ‘goings abroad’ (opposed to avésa) were of a missionary or propagandist 
character. 


(5) Siddapur (Brahmagiri): ekamh savachharmh séttreke tu ho salaijvackhar[a]im yan 
maya sanghe upaytte bddhmi cha me pakaihie. 


The other texts are not quoted, being all more or less fragmentary. But this isa matter 
of no moment, the interpretation being, except in one point, a matter of general agreement. 
After being for a period an ineffective layman (upésaka), ASdka had rather more than a year 
before the issue of this edict joined the sarigha and exerted himself greatly and with remarkable 
effect. The only difference of opinion concerns the word savacharam which Biihler 
would take in the sense of ‘a period of six years, shadvatsaram., This interpretation is based 
upon the fact that the Riipnath version has chhavachhare, while at Sahasram he reads sadvachhale 
in place of savivchhale. It seems a strong objection to this interpretation that in the previous 
line the Sahasrim has savachala in the sense of ‘year,’ and, further, ‘ year’ is not a very early 
meaning of vatsara. The Sidddpur text replaces the former samvatsara by varsha : but this 
difference seems to me due merely to the fact that in speaking of the single year of his activity 
Agdka changes the expression to one (samvatsara) which denotes a calendar year, intending 
to emphasize the fact that he has been one whole year at work.4 The reading savinhchale is 
indistinguishable from sadvachale : probably it is for samvichale. Chavachare may be due to the 
influence of the neighbouring cha’s. Accordingly, I follow most recent scholars (but see 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s Aséka, pp. 139-40) in taking sazvachara to denote ‘a year.’ 


Now if Aééka, having joined the Samgha, adopted a course of activity in the form of 
constant travel and changed his residence about once every day, 256 would be a probable 
number of changes — for the rainy season would be excluded.6 


Regarding sat@ in sat&é vivuth& and 256 satavivasa, I am inclined, in spite of the 
tautology in the latter case, to adhere to the view that we have here the equivalent of sata. 
‘a hundred’ But certainly there would be no objection to recognizing in it the Sanskrit sa¢éra 
‘Verpflerungshaus,’ ‘ Hospiz’ (B. and R.),in which case satiravivdsa would mean ‘moving 


from stage to stage.’ 
(6) In accordance with the above interpretations we should again have a choice between 


two alternatives as regards vyaijana. For the etind vayajanend of the Rupnath text may mean 


either ‘with the text of my instruction’ or rather more abstractly ‘according to this 


signification’ (or command). 
I can only lay these suggestions before the scholars*interested in the matter.® 


F. W. Tomas, 


& The difference between varsha and savtvatsara corresponds to that petween Zros and émavres, It may be 
observed that only in this edict does Aééka employ the word samvatsara. 


5 [365 days — 119 = 246 ; — 109 = 255; 120 or 121 days = 4 months. ‘For the Buddhists of India as for the 


other people of that country the rainy season began on the 16th of the month AshAdha (the fourth of their year) and 


continued forfour months. This was chiefly for religious purposes, but to the non- Buddhists of India three months 
of this period formed also their summer.’ But ‘the full period of Retreat was three months, and Buddha 
ordained that this period might be counted either from the middle of the fourth oy the middle of the fifth month’ 


(Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 145). —'V. A. §.] 

6 [Future editors of the Siddapura inscriptions should take note of t 
Mr. B. Lewis Rice in Bpigraphia Carnatica, Vol. XI, Bangalore, 1903, p. 
No. 34. — Vi A. 8.] 


he very clear facsimiles published by 
162, No. 14; p. 164, No, 21; p. 167, 
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In order to make quite clear what the effect is of the suggested interpretation of Rock 
Edict III, we append a free version of that document, as understood by us :— 

‘Thus saith His Majesty King Priyadargin: — . 

In the thirteenth year of my reign I issued this command: — Everywhere in my 
dominions the [subordinate] officials and the Commissioners, and the District officers, every 
five years must go out on circuit, as well for their other duties, as for this special purpose, 
namely, to proclaim the Law of Piety, to wit, ‘A good thing is the hearkening to father 


and mother; a good thing is liberality to friends, acquaintances, relatives, Brahmans and 
ascetics ; 2 good thing it is to spare living creatures’ ; a good thing it is to spend little and 


store little. ”’ 


Let the Fraternities also appoint officials for the reckoning, with regard to both the objects 


and the accounts.’ 


F. W. T. 
V. A. S. 





BOOK-NOTIOE., 


INDIAN HirstorrcaL Serres, Vou. I. Early History 
‘of the Solankis, PartI. By GavurisHankarR H1pa- 
cCHAND OgyHa, Ajmer: 1907. Vaidik Yantralaya, 

Ris, 2. 

Mr. GauRIsHANKAR OsHA has long been well 
known to students of Indian history and 
epigraphy, and many an important inscription 
has, during the last years, been made available 
through his disinterested zeal. The work now 
under review gives, in a connected form, a 
summary of the results of his studies of the 
history of the Chalukyas. He first deals with the 
western branch of the dynasty, down to its 
overthrow by the Rashtrakutas, and further, 
from the re-establishment of their kingdom 
under Tailapa, down to its termination under 
Somegvara IV. Then he turns to the Hastern 
Chalukyas of Véngi, from Kubja-Vishnu- 
vardhana and down to Rajéndra Chola II, 
and to the branches of the dynasty established in 
Pitthapura, Sriktirmam, and Visakhapattana. 

The work ‘has been numbered Part I, Vol. I, 


of a Series, and it is much to be hoped that it 


will be continued. It is a very cgreful and 
critical summary of the results obtainable from 
epigraphical and literary sources. It will be 
especially important to such Indian scholars as 
cannot make use of Dr; Fleet’s and Dr. Bhan- 
darkar’s studies on the same subject. And also 
to others it will be very useful, because it has 
been published sorecently and has, consequently, 


benefited from such new materials as have been 
brought to light after the appearance of the 
Bombay Gazetteer. 


The piecing together of the various documents 
from which the history of India is gradually 
being built up, is still going on, and so it is only 
to be expected that someof Mr. Ojha’s statements 
will, in future, have to be modified. I do not 
think that it ispossible to state with certainty that 
the famous Ajanta picture actually represents the 
reception of the embassy sent by Khusrau to 
Polekésin II, andtheremay be some few instances 
elsewhere, where judgment should be deferred. 
Thus the statement that the Vakkaléri plate of 
Kirttivarman II gives Saka 679 as the eleventh 
year of his reign is not quite certain, the number 
“nine” of the date not being legible in the plate. 
Another plate of the same king, which will soon 
be published in the Epigraphia Indica, distinctly 
gives Saka 672 as the ninth year of his reign, I 
do not mention this in order to find fault with 
Mr. Ojha’s book. The fact only shows how 
our knowledge of Indian history is incessantly 
proceeding, and it demonstrates how Mr Ojha’s 
treatise must necessarily add much to the inform- 
ation brought together by his predecessors, 
And it is impossible not to admire the patient 
work and the sane criticism to which every page 
of his book bears testimony. 


Sten Konow, 


™ The word dlambha is a good technical (euphemistic) expression in the Erdhmanas for the laying hands on 
the animal for sacrifice, and no doubt andlambha in the text is the negative of this and not of the ordinary 
drambha,—F. W. T. [But, as a friend points out, the Girnar text given above has andramhbhé, and it is difieult 
to suppose that r has been changed into l, although the converse process is common. Considering the relations 
between * and J in Indian dialects (see e. g., Wackernagel’s Grammar, I, p. 215) this objection does not seem to me 
important. I may refer to the words drambdhana and andrambhana in Béhtlingk and Roth and to the roots 


rabh + 4 and labl + & in Grassman’s Dictionary, Arambha, which means ‘ beginning,’ 


hands (to a work) * (F. W. T.).—V. A. 8.]. 


etz,, is originally ‘ setting 
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THE SCYTHIAN PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY. 
BY BR. D. BANEBJI. 


T the time of the departure of Alexander the Great from India in 326 B.C. his Indian 
dominions were divided into three satrapies — 


(1) Paropanisadai, to the west of the Indus. Oxyartes, the father of Roxana, was the governor 
of this province ; 


(2) The second satrapy, the Panjab, including the kingdom of Taxila and those of Porus and 
Sophytes, together with the territories of the Oxydrakee and the Malloi, was placed under the military 
governorship of Philip, son of Machetas, while the civil administration was left in the hands of the 
native sovereigns ; 


(3) Sindh, including the kingdoms of Musikanus, Oxykanus, Sambus, and Maris of Patalene, 
formed the third satrapy and was entrusted to Peithon, the son of Agenor.! 


Philip, the satrap of the Panjab, was killed in a mutiny shortly before the death of Alexander 
and was succeeded by Eudamos. This officer, who had no adequate forces at his command, managed 
to remain in India up to B. C. 317, when he departed to help Eumenes against Antigonos, 


At the time of the second partition of the Macedonian empire in B. C. 321], effective control of 
the Indian princes was impossible, and Peithon, the satrap of Sindh, was obliged to retire to the west 
of the Indus. The Indian provinces to the east of the Indus were consequently ignored at that 
partition. These arrangements prove that, within two years of Alexander’s death, the Greek power 
to the east of the Indus had been extinguished, with the slight exception of a small territory, 
wherever it might have been, which Eudamos managed to hold for some four years longer.? 


Later on, when Seleukos Nikator tried to recover the lost provinces in B. C. 305, he found 
Candragupta Maurya too strong for him. He made a humiliating treaty, formally abandoning Greek 
claims to thé provinces east of the Indus, and ceding Kabul, Qandahar, and Hirat to the victor. 
Candragupta, Bindusara, and Agoka kept all intruders outside their dominions. After the death of 
ASoka in circa B, C. 230, the decline of the Maurya power began, and from the beginning of the 
second century B. C. up to the year 318 A. D. no date of Indian History can be fixed with absolute 
certainty. During this period various foreign nations are known from the Puranas and other sources 
to have invaded India and subjugated portions of the country. Among these foreign nations are the 
Bactrian Greeks, Parthians, and various hordes of Scythians, such as the Se and the Yue-chi, The 
only available data for the construction of the history of this period are — 


(1) Coins which are found in great abundance in Afghanistan and Northern India. 
(2) Inscriptions; these are written in two scripts, Brahmi and Kharogthi. 


(3) Mentions of Indian and Central Asian affairs in foreign annals. 


The empire of Seleukos Nikator extended from the Mediterranean to the borders of the 
Maurya empire, and in this he was succeeded by his son, Antiokos Soter, and his grandson, Antiokos 
Theos. During the reign of the last named prince two of their easternmost provinces were lost to 
the Seleukide, z¢z., Bactria and Parthia. Bactria became an independent kingdom under Diodotos, 
the former satrap. Diodotos was succeeded by his son, Diodotos, surnamed Soter, who was ousted by 
Enthydemos, Euthydemos was succeeded by his son, Demetrios. About this period the second 
invasion of India by the Greeks took place. Antiokos the Great, the grandson of Antiokos Soter, 
invaded India in B. C. 206. He did not succeed in penetrating into India proper, but seems to have 





1 Cunningham’s Numismatic Chronicle, 1868, p. 98. 2V.Smith’s Harly History of India, p. 109. 
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defeated a border chief, named Sophagasenos or Subhagasena, and levied a contribution of elephants 
from him. It was under Demetrios that permanent conquests seem to have been made in India ; 
because Kharosthi legends appear for the first time on Greek coins during the reign of Demetrios. 
There is, also, a coin of Demetrios which seems +o be the result of 2 compromise between the Greek 
and Indian methods of coinage. The regular type of the Greek system is retained, but the coin is of 
the square Indian form.? 


When Demetrios was absent in India, Eukratidas, one of his officers whom he most probably left 
in charge of Bactria, usurped his throne, and all attempts on the part of Demetrios to recover the 
province were of noavail. At this time, along with the coins of Demetrios, occur those of several 
other Greek princes, such as Antimakos, Pantaleon, Agathokles, etc. Eukratidas seems to have 
reigned in Bactria up to 160 B. C. He also conducted several expeditions against Demetrios and 
seems to have subjugated him in the end. Eukratidas was murdered by one of his sons on return 
from one of his Indian expeditions. During the later years of Hukratidas, civil strife seems to have 
been rife in his dominions in which a rival prince, named Plato, seems to have played a prominent 
part. On one of the coins of Plato, occurs the date 147 of the Seleukidan era, equivalent to B. C. 
165. Hukratidas was succeeded by Heliokles in Bactria, who seems to have been the last Greek 
ruler of that country, 


In or about the year 165 B. C., occurred one of the most important events in the history of 
Asia. At this time, a war broke out between two nomad hordes living on the borders of the 
Chinese Empire, the Yue-chi and the Hiung-Nu, in which the former were completely defeated and 
ousted from their territories. The Yue-chi then marched westward with their flocks and herds in 
search of new lands and pastures, On their way they fell in with another nomad horde, the Wu-sun. 
In the fight which ensued, the Wu-sun were worsted and their chief, Nan-teou-mi, was killed. After 
this, the Yue-chi, still marching westward, attacked the Se or Sok, who abandoned their territories 
to the Yue-chi and migrated into Ki-pin to the south. But in the meantime Kwen-mo, son of the 
deceased Wu-sun Chief, had grown up under the protection of the Hiung-Nu and attacked the 
Yue-chi to avenge his father’s death. He succeeded in driving the Yue-chi out of their newly- 
acquired lands into Ta-hia or Bactria. The Chinese historians derived their knowledge of the 
migration of the Yue-chi chiefly from the reports of Chang-Kien, who visited the Yue-chi in or about 
B. C. 125. 


The next mention of the Yue-chiis in Pan-ku’s history of the first Han dynasty. Pan-ku 
states that the Yue-chi were no longer nomads and that the Yue-chi kingdom had become divided into 
five principalities, ez—(1) The Hieou-mi; (2) Chouang-mo ; (3) Kouei-chouang ; (4) Hi-thun,; and 
(5) Kao-fu. To this the history of thesecond Han dynasty adds that about a hundred years later, the 
Kouei-chouang prince, Kieou-tsieou-kio, attacked and subjugated the other four principalities and 
made himself master of a kingdom which was called Koetchoang. This prince invaded Parthia and 
took possession of Kabul. Kiu-tsiu-kio died at the age of eighty, and his son, Yen-kao-chin, ascended 
the throne, He conquered Tien-tchou (India) and there set up generals who governed in the name of 
the Yue-chi.4 Thus it appears, that a few years after the defeat of the Yue-chi by the Hiung-Nu in 
165 B. C., Ta-hia or Bactria was over-run by them, while the Se or Sok poured into Afghanistan and. 
the Panjab, From this period onward, the scanty notices of the classical historians, which were of 
some use to Cunningham and other scholars in their attempt to re-construct the history of the 
Kastern Greeks, become scantier still and then ceased altogether. 


a 
3 E. J. Bapson’s Indian Coins, p. 5. 


t The above account is taken from Mr. V. A. Smith’s admirable summary of the notices of the Chinese 
historians in his “‘“Kushan period of Indian History,” J. BR. A. 8., 1903. 
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Numerous coins of this period (B. C. 165 to 318 A. D.) are available and are our chief sources 
of information about its history. These coins inform us of the existence of a large number of 
princes among whom are to be found later Greeks, Parthian and Scythians. The later Greek 
princes are about twenty in number and the most important among them are Menander and 
Apollodotos mentioned by classical historians as conquerors of India.5 Besides the Greeks, the 
princes of three other foreign lines are known to us chiefly through their coins. These are: — 


(1) The Se or Sok, such as Maues, Vonones, Azes, Azilises, and the satraps Liaka, Patika, 
Rajiivula, Sodasa, Kharahostes, Jihunia, etc. 





(2) The Parthians, such as, Gondophernes, Abdagases, Arsakes, Pakores, and Sanabares, 


(3) The Kughin family: Kozoulo Kadphises, Vima Kadphises, Kanigka, Huvigka, and 
V dsudeva. 


There are several inscriptions of the Se or Sok, both in Brahmi and Kharogthi, but only one 
inscription of the Parthian dynasty has been discovered up to date, whereas the inscriptions of 
Kughan family are fairly numerous. 


The notices of the Chinese historians are confined chiefly to the fortunes of the Yue-chi. 


Among these princes, the name of Kaniska stands pre-eminent as the patron of Buddhism and 
a mighty conqueror. Among the inscriptions of this period many are dated and the large majority 
of the dated inscriptions belong to the Kushin dynasty. One of the chief difficulties in the con- 
struction of a chronology of this period lies in the fact that the inscriptions do not refer themselves to 
any particular era. The inscriptions of the Kughan period are dated in years from 3 to 99 of an 
unknown era, The single Parthian inscription is dated in the year 103 and two of the Sok 
inscriptions are dated. 


Various theories have been put forward by various scholars about the interpretation of these 
dates and the chronology of this period. They are eleven in number and carry the initial year of the 
era in which the Kughin inscriptions are dated over a period of more than 325 years, ranging from 
B. 0. 57 to A. D. 278. These theories may be classified as follows : — 

I, — Theories which maintain that the dates in the Kushan inscriptions should be referred to an 
era of which the hundreds are omitted : — 

(2) The theory put forth by Mr, V. A. Smith that the Kughan inscriptions are dated in the 
Laukika era with thirty-two hundreds omitted. 

(6) Mr. Devadatta R. Bhaindarkar’s theory that the Kushan inscriptions are dated in the 
Saka era with two hundred omitted. 

(c) General Cunningham’s second theory that the Kushan inscriptions are dated according to 
the Seleukidan era with four hundred omitied. 

(2) The theory that these inscriptions are dated in the Vikrama era with one hundred omitted, 

IJ. — Theories which maintain that the Kushan inscriptions are dated in an era founded by 
Kanigska : — 

(2) Cunningham’s first theory which is still maintained by Dr. Fleet that Kanigka founded 
the Vikrama era. 

(3) Ferguson and Oldenberg’s theory that Kaniska founded the Saka era. 

(c) The theory that Kanigka founded an era of which the initial year still remains to be 
ascertained. 

i a 

| 5 Trogus, p. 41. 
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IIT. —- Theories which arrive at a conclusion from the point of view of the Chinese historians : — 








(a2) M. Sylvain Levi’s theory that the coronation of Kaniska took place in B. C. 5. 
(2) M. Boyer’s theory that the coronation of Kanigka must be placed later than 90 A. D. 


(c) Dr. Francke’s theory that Kanigka preceded Kujula Kadphises and Hima Kadphises, 
and that his coronation is to be placed about B. C. 2. 


(d) Mr. V. A. Smith’s older theory that the coronation of Kanigka took place in 65 A. D. 


Out of these theories I. (d) seems never to have been worked out in detail and ITI. (d@) has been 
withdrawn by the author, ® while II. (c) is a bare statement and gives us no clue to its solution. 


As the dates on the Kughan inscriptions range from the year 3 to the year 99 it is certain 
that either Kanigska founded a special era of his own or that he used an older one with the 
hundreds omitted, since it is improbable that another reign of two or three years preceded that of 
Kanigka. The first of the theories enumerated above is that of Mr. Vincent A. Smith in which the 
author tries to prove that the Kushan inscriptions are dated according to the Laukika era, 
Mr. Smith’s paper is a long one and deserves detailed consideration. Mr. Vincent Smith 
states: ‘Two relevant numismatic facts are absolutely certain, namely, that Kadphises [. struck 
copper coins on which the king’s head is a copy of the head on the coins either of the later years of 
Augustus or of his successor Tiberius and that Kadphises II. issued a gold coinage agreeing in 
weight with the Aurei of the early Roman empire.” In a footnote Mr. Smith adds that Mr. Ii. J. 
Rapson informs him that the portraits on the copper coins of Kadphises I. most closely resemble 
those on the coins of Oaius and Lucius, the grandsons of Augustus, who died respectively in B. C. 4 
and A. D.2.7 This is admissible and does not stand in the way of the thesis which this paper puts 
forth, 


Mr. Vincent Smith refers the dates in the Kughan inscriptions to the Laukika era, The 
arguments which he adduces in favour of his theory are, that the years in the inscriptions which can 
be referred to one of the three kings Kanigka, Huviska, and Vasudeva with absolute certainty 
are all below one hundred, and that the use of the Laukika era goes back to very early times, 
as both Varahamihira and Bhattotpala refer to the description of it given by Vrddha Garga. 
Alberuni states that the era was in ordinary use among the common people in North-Western India 
in 1000 A. D. Mr. Smith then proceeds to explain the Laukika era and observes : ‘‘In practice the 
Laukika dates are written in tens and units, only the hundreds and thousands being omitted.” 
This in fact is’ the case, but Mr. Smith is led after this to make some peculiar remarks 
contradicting himself. Alberuni states that ‘‘the common people in India date by the years otf 
acentenium. . . . if a centenium is finished they drop it and simply begin to date a new one.” 8 
On which Cunningham said, “the omission of the hundreds was a common practice in India in 
reckoning the Sept Rishi Kal,” that is, the Laukika era. This evidently means that in practice 
only the hundreds of this era were omitted, the thousands being retained. Mr, Smith is quite right 
in remarking that ‘‘no such mode or practice ever existed.”’ But a few pages below he says, “ it 
seems, however, to be quite possible that exceptionally the thousands of a Laukika date may he 
omitted and the hundreds expressed,”® an assumption with which I do not agree. If in a date 
the hundreds are mentioned, itis absolutely certain that it cannot be referred to the Laukika era 
Mr. Smith had fully recognised the value of this fact and has attempted to prove that the dates ia 
three figures in inscriptions of this period cannot be referred to the same era as the main body 
of Kusban dates, but to some other era, such as the Vikrama or Gupta Samvats. Inscriptions 
with dates above hundred, which. can be referred to this period with certainty, are written in two 
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6 Jz R, A. 8., 1908, p. 4, footnote, 1 J. R.A. §,, 1903, pp. 5 and 30, footnote 1. 
§ Sachau’s Alberuni’s India, Vol. I., p. 8 ® J.B, A. &., 1903, p. 16. 
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scripts, Brahmi and Kharogthi. Mr. Smith mentions three Brahmi records with dates above one 
hundred. They are — 


(1) Mathura inscription of the year 185, 10 
(2) Mathura inscription of the year 230,12 
(8) Mathura inscription of the year 299,12 


Tt will be seen later on that out of these three inscriptions the third does not fall within 
the Kushian period, as its characters are much earlier, The other two inscriptions have been 
referred by Dr. Fleet to the Gupta era and Mr. Smith supports this view. During a recent visit 
to Allahabad I examined the inscriptions of the year 135 in the Public Library of that place and it 
struck me that the characters of the inscription are of a much earlier period than that to which 
it is now supposed to belong. If referred to the Gupta era the date of the inscription would be 
equivalent to 185 + 318/9=453-4 A. D. This date is too late for the inscription. The case of 
the inscription of the year 230 is similar to this. There is another dated inscription from Mathura, 
the date of which must be referred to the Gupta era because it mentions the name of Kumara 
Gupta. The date on that inscription is the year 113.15 A comparison of the characters of the two 
inscriptions shows that they cannot both be referred to the same era; in fact, the inscription of the 
year 135 is much earlier. The comparison reveals the following facts: — 


(1) The Ja of the inscription of the year 185 is cursive in form, whereas in the other mscription 
it is angular. The cursive Ja is one of the peculiarities of the characters of the Kugana period. 


(2) The lower part of the Ra of the inscription of the year 185 is curved to the left, 
a characteristic to be found only among Kugana inscriptions and nowhere else among later inscriptions 
from Northern India, (The lower part of the Ra was changed into an angular projection to the left, 
It is to be noticed that it is not acurve, Cf. Buhler, Indische Puleographie, Tafel III.) . 

(3) The palatal Sa in the inscription of the year 185 has the lower part of its left vertical line 
curved to the left, but in the inscription of the year 114 if is not so, The form of Sa is ordinarily 
found in Kugana inscriptions, but very rarely met with in those of the Gupta period, 


Again the date of the inscription of the year 230, if referred to the Gupta eva, becomes 
280 +319 = 549, which is quite inadmissible. -A glance at Dr. Fleet’s facsimile will bear out this 
atement. The other arguments of Mr. Smith in favour of the Gupta era are not of so much 
importance. The language of the two inscriptions is Sanskrit and in both of them the formula 
Sarvasattvanin cinuttarajianrptaye or jranavaptaye has been used. This formula has been 
chiefly found in the inscriptions of the 5th and 6th centuries of the Christian era. But inscriptions of 
the 3rd and 4th centuries are scarce and so it cannot be said that the formula was not in common 
use during that period. As tothe language, with the rise of Mahayana Sanskrit became the canonical 
language of the sect, and so itis not at all surprising to find some Buddhist inscriptions after 
‘Kaniska in that language. Hence, it ig evident that these two dates cannot be referred. to the Gupta 
era. As the characters betray a marked affinity to those of the Kugana inscriptions, the dates of these 
two inscriptions can be definitely referred to the same era as that of the inscriptions of the kings 
Kaniska, Huvigka, and Vasudeva. The numerical symbols, Mr. Smith says, are those of the Gupta 
period. The only remarkable symbol is that for 200, and Dr. Bithler’s!4 tables show that the 
symbo]s used in those two inscriptions show transition forms between the Maurya and Gupta 


symbols for the same number, 





10 Dowson, J. R. A.S.(N.S8.), Vol. V., p. 184, No. 8; Cunningham, 4. 8. R., Vol. II, p. 36, No. 22; and 
Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. III., p. 262, pl. XXXIX-A. | 

11 Dowson, J. R, 4. 8. (N.S.), Vol. V., p. 185, No.9; Cunningham, A. S. &., Vol. III., p. 87, No. 23; and 
Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. IIL., p. 278, pl. XL-D. 

12 Biihler, W. Z. K, M. ( Vienna Oriental Journat ), Vol. X., p, 171. me, ae 

13 BE. I., Vol. I1., No. XXXIX., p. 210, and plate. 14 Indische Paleographie, Tafel IX, columns II and XT, 
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Mr. Smith mentions five Kharogthi inscriptions with dates above one hundred. They are— 








(1) The Takht-i-Babai inscription of Gondophernes or Guduphara, the year 103.15 
(2) Dr. Waddell’s Kaldara inscription, the year 113." 

(8) The Panjtar inscription, the year 122.” 

(4) Mr, Caddy’s Loriyan Tangai inscription, the year 318.18 

(5) The Hashtnagar pedestal inscription, the year 384.19 


Mr. Smith speaks of another inscription of the year 113 from Kaladara Nadi, which mentions 
a Kugana king, but I have failed to find it. Probably it is still insite. Mr. Smith does not mention 
it in his list of dated inscriptions, The last two inscriptions of the five above should be omitted 
as Dr. Vogel has proved that they refer to an era the initial year of which must be in the 
4th century before the Christian era. 

Mr. Smith refers these dates to the Vikrama era. The first inscription will be dealt later 
on. The date of the second inscription, if referred to the Vikrama era, ,becomes 113 + 56 A. D. 
which is too early. Dr. Biibler, in editing this inscription, made the following remarks :— 


“The letters which vary between 1 and 2 inches in height and have been ent deeply and bolily 
show the type of the Saka period which is known from the Taxila copper-plate of Padika and the 
inscription of his contemporary Su@asa or Sodasa on the Mathura Lion Capital.” In his Indische 
Palaeographie Dr. Bithler divides the Kharogthi documents into four chief varieties — 


(1) The archaic one of the fourth or third centuries B, C. found in the ASoka edicts. 

(2) The variety of the second and first centuries B. C. on the coins of Indo-Grecian kings. 

(8) The variety of the Saka period, first century B. C, to first century A. D., found on — 

(a) The Taxila copper-plate of Patika. 
(6) The Mathura Lion Capital inscription. 
(c) The Kaldara inscription. 

(4) The strongly cursive script of the first and second centuries A. D. which begins with the 
Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Gondopherres and is fully developed in the inscriptions of the later 
Kugana kings Kaniska and Huvigka as found on — 

(1) The Zeda inscription, the year 11. 

(2) The Manikyala inscription, the year 18, 
(8) The Sué Vihar copper-plate, the year 11, 
(4) The Wardak vase, the year 51.20 
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19 Senart, Journal Asiatique, 9° série, tom. XIII 525—3 ; 
Survey of India (New Series), p. 251. » Dp. 925-37, and Vogel, Annual Report of the Archewoloyieal 
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Only one inscription, the Sué Vihar copper-plate of the fourth variety, has been completely 
interpreted and this fact has led Dr. Bithler to adopt its letters as the characters representing tha 
fourth variety. But this is questionable. The inscriptions of this last variety have been found on 
two classes of materials — (1) stone and (2) metal, and it is evident to the most casual observer that 
the inscriptions on stone are clearly cut and archaic in form, but those on metal are strongly cursive 
inform. Thus the Zeda and Sué Vihar inscriptions both mention the name of Kanigka and are dated 
in the year 11, but the characters of the Zeda inscription are much earlier in form, Unfortunately 
the Zeda inscription is too far gone to allow of complete interpretation. But there is the Manikyala 
inscription which is neatly incised and the form of the characters of which are not cursive and may 
be taken to represent the fourth variety. The characters of this inscription are quite different from 
those of the Sué Vihar, Wardak, and Bimaran inscriptions. There is another objection against the 
Sué Vihar inscription being taken as the prototype of the fourth variety, which is, that the inscription 
has been very carelessly incised.2! If the characters of the Manikyala inscriptions are taken as the 
representatives of the fourth variety, one important fact follows, Most of the differences between the 
Saka and Kugana varieties of Karogthi, as pointed out by Dr. Bithler disappear. But itis certain 
that the Taxila copper-plate and the Mathura Lion Capital iascriptions belong to an earlier period. 
Now, if the Kaldara inscription is compared with the Manikyala inscription, it becomes evident 
that the characters of the former inscription are much later than those of the latter. The ka of 
Kaldara in Pukarant and Karavita is certainly later than that of Manikyala in Kaniska; at the 
same time the affinity between the characters of the two inscriptions is clearly marked. The dental 
sa is not of the Saka period, but of the Kngana period, So it becomes clear that this inscription also 
must be referred to the same era as the other Brahmi and Kharosthi Kugana inscriptions, since it 
belongs to the same period, and other eras, such as the Vikrama and the Seleukidan, are 
not applicable to it.24 


Similarly, the date in the Panjtar inscription is to be referred to the same era as the other dated 
Kugana records. Compare ka in 1, 2 and dain]. 1 and the dental sa throughout. It is certain 
that this inscription is much later than the Manikyala inscription, There are several other Kharosthi 
inscriptions with dates above hundred which have been omitted by Mr. Smith, such as the Mount 
Banj inscriptions of the year 10224 and the Skaradheri image inscription of the year 17925 and the 
Dewai inscription of the year 200.26 To these I have added a fourth from the Lahore Museum, 
which is dated in the year 111 and is edited probably for the first time at the end of this paper. 


Bhandarkar and Buhler were quite right in bringing the Kharogthi inscriptions with dates 
exceeding hundred in a line with those dated from 3 to 99. Mr. Smith, in attempting to bring the 
Mathura inscription of the year 299 in a line with those of the years from 3 to 99, has said that 
exceptionally the thousands of a Laukika date may be omitted, but the hundreds expressed. But 
instances of this have never been met with, and, as will be seen later on, the inscription of the year 
299 does not belong to the Kughin group of inscriptions at all, In Laukika date only the tens and 
units should be mentioned. ‘The mention of the hundreds or thousands clearly proves that the date 
is not a Laukika one, Now, if all the Kushin dates from 3 to 99 are to be referred to the same era, 
then the cognate dated inscriptions, with dates above hundred, should be in a line with the earlier 
inscriptions and refer to the same era. So itis clear that the dates in the Kughan inscriptions do 
not refer to the Laukika era, 





21 The operator does not follow the original dotted lines. Cf. Hoernle, I. A., Vol. X, p. 325. 
23 T publish a facsimile of the Kaldara inscription, as I found M. Senart’s facsimile to be very indistinct and 
too difficult to work with, The inscription is now in the Lahore Museum (No, I, p. 77). 
28 Of. A. S. B., Vol. V, pl. XVI, fig. 4. % Senart, J. A., 9° série, tom. IV, p. 510, No. 35, pl. V. 
25 Stratton, J. 4. O. 8., Vol. KXIV, p. 1, and Vogel, Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India, 
903-4, p. 255, and pl. LXX, fig. 9. 
26 Sonart, J. 4., 9° série, tom, IV, p. 510, No. 34, pl. V. 
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The earliest Laukika date is that of the Baijnath Praéasti, year 80 and Saka 1126, z. e., 1204-5. 
The mere mention in astronomical works of the imaginary motion of the seven Regis (the Great Bear) 
does not prove that the era was in use at that time. There is no proof that the Saptargi era or Loka 
Kala was in use before the Gupta period. Alberuni’s statements do not in any way interfere with 
the above statement, 


Mr. Smith then proceeds to deal with the notices of Chinese historians enumerated above and 
tries to adapt their statements to his theory. After the final defeat of the Yue-chi in 165 B. C. they 
migrated to the west and on their way met the Wu-Sun, In the fight which followed the Wu-Sun 
were worsted. This may have taken place in B. C.163. The Yue-chi, though they defeated the 
Wu-Sun, were not able to appropriate their lands and passed on westwards. They next came into 
conflict with the Se or the Sok, who were also defeated, and, abandoning their lands, migrated 
southwards. This probably took place about the year 160 B. C., but the Yue-chi were not allowed to 
remain in peaceful possession of the conquered lands. The son of slain Wu-Sun chieftain, who had 
grown to manhood under the protection of the Hiung-Nu, attacked them to avenge the death of his 
father and drove them further west. Mr. Smith places this event in B, C. 140 on the ground that at 
least twenty years ave necessary for an infant to grow into manhood. This is not admissjble. The 
age of an infant may be anything from a month to eight or ten years. Assuming that at the time of 
his father’s death, Kwen-Mo was four or five years of age we find that an interval of ten or twelve years 
is quite sufficient to allow him to be of fighting age, for, in the north, they begin to fight early. Babar 
ascended the throne when he was in his teens and Akbar fought the second battle of Panipat long 
before he was twenty. It is quite possible that Kwen-Mo drove the Yue-chi out of the lands of the 
Sok in or about the year 150 B.C. The Yue-chi then migrated towards Taihia. According to 
Mr. Smith, the Yue-chi arrived in Tahia in the year 138 B.C., but, as we have seen, the year 
148 B, C. would be somewhere nearer the mark. Mr. Smith for some unknown reason maintains that 
the Yuevchi remained to the north of the Oxus up to the year 115 B.C. Chang-Kian died in the 
year 115 B. C., and the messengers he sent to other countries are said to have returned at the same 
time, This seems to be the only reason in favour of Mr,-Smith’s statement. Chang-Kian returned 
to China in the year 122 B.C., and up to that time only authentic information ahout the position of 
the Yue-chi was available. Mr. Smith and M. Boyer distinguish two stages in the conquest of Tahia 
or Bactria by the Yue-chi. The first is that the Yue-chi occupied the ancient Persian province of 
Sogdiana to the north of the Oxus, while they exercised supreme influence over the weak rulers of 
Bactrian cities, and the next is that they crossed the riyer and destroyed the remains of Greek 
sovereignty in that province. But is it at all necessary to do this? A nomad people driven 
forward by an enemy would not pauge at 9 distance to exercise overlordship over a weak people, but 
would, on the other hand, try to place themselves at a greater distance from their enemies without the 
slightest regard for the people whom they supplant and destroy. The Chinese description of 
the state of Bactria fully supports this, for we find that the people of Tabia had no unity and were 
peace-loving. Moreover, the Greek kingdom was, at this time, convulsed by an internal struggle, 
probably led by the brothers, Heliokles and Apollodotos, after the demise of their father, Hukratidas. 


Chinese annals sufficiently prove that the Bactrian Greeks were unable to offer any resistance to the 
nomad hordes. 


Mr. Smith places the deposition of Heliocles in 180 B.C. which is possible. The next mention 
of Yue-chi is in Panku’s annals of the first Han dynasty. Itis related there that the Yue-chi had lost 
their nomad habits and had divided themselves into five groups or principalities. Mr. Smith assumes 
that three generations must have elapsed before the Yue-chi lost their nomadic habits, but parallel 
cases are not rare in history, and actual experience has found that the time required by a nomadic 
people for the losing of their roving habits need not be so long. In fact, one generation of twenty- 
five or thirty years is quite sufficient for this purpose, and it is quite possible that the Yue-chi had 
lost their nomad habits and divided themselves into five kingdoms by the year 100 B.C. Mughals 
who had fought under Bairam Khan at Panipat in 1556, were peacefully settled in Bengal and Bobi 
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by the year 1598A. D. The next mention of the Yue-chi in the Chinese history is in the annals of the 
second Hun dynasty, There it is related that a hundred years after the division of the Yue-chi into 
five groups, Kiu-tsiu-kio, king of the Koei-chouang which was one of the five principalities, attacked 
and subjugated the other four divisions. This Kiu-tsiu-kio has been identified with the Kozoulo- 
Kadphises or Kuzulo-Kara-Kadaphes of the coins which seems to be certain. Mr, Smith, following 
his own line of argument, places the accession of Kadphises lin 45 A.D. lButeven if the Chinese 
text is taken to mean more than one hundred years by the phrase ‘about a hundred years,” the 
accession of Kadphises I may be placed in 10 or 15 A. D. The fact, that the bust on some copper 
coins of Kadphises I resembles those on the coins of Caius and Lucius, grandsons of Augustus, who 
died in B. C. 4 and A, D. 2, respectively, in no way interferes with the truth of the above slatement. 
In order to adapt his Laukika theory to the statements of the Chinese historians, Mr. Smith was obliged 
to add these extra 45 years to the true date, since it is impossible to place the accession of Kaniska 
in the earlier years of the first century A. D. Mr. Smith was therefore obliged to place him in the 
earlier portion of the second century. If we assume that Kadphises I reigned for forty years, then 
the accession of his suecessor, ¥ en-Kao-Ching, fallsin the year 55 A.D. This prince has been identified 
with the Ooemo Kadphises or Hima Kadphises of the coins. If a reign: of thirty-five years is 
allowed to Hima Kadphises, then the accession of Kaniska falls in or about 80 A. D. Years ago 
Prof. Oldenberg put forth the statement that Kaniska founded the Saka era, and this theory has 
been generally accepted by the majority of Oriental scholars. But recently serious objections have 
been raised against it, and some scholars now regard it as an exploded theory. The principal 
objections against the theory that Kanigka founded the Saka era were raised by General Cunningham 
and Mr. D. R&R. Bhindarkar. 

This brings us to the second theory of the first group. Mr. Bhandarkar's theory that the dates 
of the Kusana inscriptions should be referred to the Saka era with two hundred omitted is based on 
a Jaina inscription discovered by Dr. Fiihrer in the Kankali-tili at Mathura in the year 1895-96. 
This inscription should be fully dealt with before we proceed to examine the theory based on it. 


Mathura inscription of the year 299; Plate IIT (see opposite page 66). 

The inscription was discovered during Dr. Fithrer’s last excavations at Mathura during the 
working season of the year 1895-96. It is mentioned in his Progress Report?” for that year. It is 
also mentioned in the Report of the Lucknow Provincial Museum,?® where it was deposited along 
sith the other finds of the excavations. It is further mentioned in Mr. V. A. Smith’s Jaina Stépa 
of Mathura and other Amtiquties,in which the author professes his ignorance as to the present 
locality of the inscription.2® It was published by Dr. Bithler in a short note in the Véenna Oriental 
Journal, Vol. X, p. 171. After the publication of his paper on the Kugana or Indo-Scythian periods 
of Indian History, Mr. V. A. Smith tried to obtain facsimiles of all dated Kugana inscriptions, 
and for this purpose Mr. Smith carried on a lengthy correspondence with Mr. Gaiigidhara Gajiguly, 
the Curator of Lucknow Provincial Museum. But Mr. Smith could not obtain a copy of this 
inscription of the year 299.50 During a recent visit to the Lucknow Museum I found it lying close 
to the Mathura inscriptions of the year 33.8! Dr. Buhler published it very hastily without any 
facsimile. He read it as follows: — : 

(1) Nama Svarvasidhana <Arahantant Maharajasya Riajattrajasya  svarvacchara-svate 
dj) . . «+ 

(2) 200, 90, 9 (2) hemanrta Mase 2 divase 1 Grahato Mahavirasya pratim (@). 

(3). . + « sya Okharikaye vitu Ujhatikdye oa Obhaye svavikabhaginiy(e) 
eae Se 

(4) . . . . Ssirikasya Sivadinasya ca etch arahitayatane Sthapit(@) . . « « 

(5) . . . . devakulan ca. 

2% Progra3ss Report of the Arsheoloyicu Survey, N.-W, Provincss, 1895-95, p. 2. 
2% Report of the Lucknow Provincial Musewm, 1895-96, p. 3. 


2 A Jains Stipa at Mathura and other Antiquities, p, 4, footnote 8. 80 J. R. A, S., 1905, p, 151. 
31 Growse, I A., Vol. VI, p. 217, and Dr. Bloch, #. 1, Vol. VITI., p, 181, and plate. 
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Dr. Biihler then corrected Namas Sarva for Nama Svarva, Saivaccharasate for Svarvacchera- 
svate, Dhitu for Vitu, Sravika for Svavilka and etath for eteh. 





et? 
+. 


I now edit the inscription from the actual stone — 

(1) Nama Sarva sidhanain Arahatanam mabarajasya raijatirajasya samvacchara — sate (du) 
(2) 200, 90, 9 Hamata masa 2 divasa 1 Arahato Mahavirasya pratim(a). 

(3)... . sya Okharikiye Vitu Ujhatikaye ca Okhaye Savika-bhaginiy(e). 

(4) . . . . Sirikisya Sivadindsya ca ete Arahatayatane sthapit(o). 

(5) . . . . devakulam ca. 


The only corrections that are needed are Namas Sarva for Nama Sarva, Hemanta for Hamata, 
and etaih for ete. 


Notes. 


(1) In the first line the Anusvara is clear and distinct after the final main Sarva-sidhanam 
and also after the final na in Arahaianam. 


(2) The third word is maharajasya instead of maharajasya. 
(3) The dental se appears in three distinct forms in this inscription — 


(a) The sa in sarva in the first line. (Here the letter looks like the Samyuktaikagra 
sva, the subscript va being triangular in form.) 


(3) The sa in smbvaccharasate and again in sdvika. (Here also it looks like the 
compound letter sva, the subscript va being spherical in form.) 


In these two cases it is natural to read sa as sva, but a little consideration shows that 
such forms would be meaningless. Dr. J. Ph. Vogel suggests that these may be 
abnormal forms of the letter, due to the caprice of the mason. The ta in Arahatanam 
must also similarly be regarded as abnormal. 


(c) The normal sa in masa and divasa, 


(4) The third numerical symbol is certainly 9. It resembles the symbol for no other numeral. 
To some extent it resembles the symbol for 9 in the Mathura inscription of the year 19.32 


The only difference between this symbol and others for the same number is that in this the 
curve is to the right, whereas in the others the curve is to the left.38 This may be the earlier symbol 
for 9, 


(5) In the fourth line the fourth word is e¢e instead of e¢eh, as the two short horizontal strokes 
which appear after it are probably interpunctuation marks. The inscription at this point descends 
from a higher to at lower level. ‘ Two similar horizontal strokes appear in the second line after the 
symbol for 9, and these would, if taken otherwise, be inexplicable. 


Dr. Buhler has remarked that the type of the characters of this inscription fully agrees with that 
of the numerous votive inscriptions from Mathura, and it preserves, in the broad-backed é@ with the 
slanting central stroke and in the tripartite subscript ya, two archaic forms which, during this period, 


Nod ~ 
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wnt 


32 2.1, Vol, I, p. 382, No. IIT, 


§ See E. L, Vol. I, p. 385, No. VI; Vol. II, p. 204, No. KX; Vor. I, p. 392, No. XXII; 
Vol. ILI, p. 82, plate XIV, No. 9. | 1 B, 392, and 4. §. ., 
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occur only occasionally for the later é# with the horizontal cross-bar and the tripartite ya.24 The 
following table shows the archaic forms to be found in Kugana inscriptions discovered up to date :— 


List of Brahmi Kusana inscriptions showing archaic forms occurring in them. 


nr ng Sei Pr SS Ss a Ss hf sf SS ST SS 


1 


bo 


ce Oo NN OO OO OE UO 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


20 
21 


22 





3 | £. I., Vol. VIII, p. 173, and pl. iii-a 


co Ot 


re wp wo -§ SF fF fe 
yon oc OS BB Rh Oo HO ODO NE CR St 


rR bo 
ox OD 


28 
29 


J. A. 8. Bs 1898, p, 274, and E. L., 


Vol, VII, p. 179. 


HE. I., Vol. II, p. 201, No, 
Vol. XXXITI, p. 33, No. 1. 

EH, I., Vol. I, p. 381, No. 
Vol. XXXTTTI, p. 34, No. 4. 

E, J., Vol. II, p. 201, No. 
Vol. XXXITII, p. 33, No. 2 


{1 ; 
1; 


12: 


I. A., 
es 
L A.,, 


A. §. R., Vol. ILI, p. 30, No. 2; EA. 


Vol. XXXIII, p, 35, No. 5. 
A. &. &., Vol. III, p. 31, No. 3 


E. I, Vol. I, p. 891, No. 19 


aa@ 


@ee 


A. §. R., Vol. ITI, p. 31, No. 4; 7. A, 


Vol. XXXIII, p. 37, No. 6. 
&. I., Vol. I, p. 882; No, 2 ... 


E. I., Vol. II, p. 202, No. 13 
E. fI., Vol. H, 


Vol, XXXITI, p. 33, No. 3. 
HE. I,, Vol. I, p. 383, No. 8 ... 


ose 


eae 


eee 


@ne 


p. 202, No, 14; f. A,, 


E. I., Vol. I, p, 895, No. 28; A. S. R., 


Vol. ITT, p. 31, No. 6. 
E. I, Vol. I, p. 883, No. 4... 


E. I, Vol. I, p. 895, No. 25 
E. I., Vol. I, p. 891, No. 20 


E. I., Vol. I, p. 884, No. 5; ZL. A, 


Vol. XXXIU, p. 37, No. 5. 


ese 


eae 


A, §. &#., Vol. ILI, p. 381, No. 5; LA, 


Vol, XX XIII, p. 149, No. 25. 


I. A., Vol. VI, p. 217, and Vol. XXXIII, 


p- 38, No. 8. 
E. I, Vol. I, p. 385, No. 6 ... 


£. I., Vol. II, p. 206, No. 26 


e¢0 


gen 









Buddhist 


99 


Jaina 


rs 


Doubtiul 


Jaina 


Doubtful 


73 


Jaina 





| | 
No. |Year. Reference. eee Sect. RemMaBKxs. 


subscript ya 
_ throughout, Neatly in- 
' eisedcharacters. Lingual 
sa square and archaic. 
| Palatal sa does not occur. 
“Archaic éa—subscript ya 
bipartite only once. In 
all other cases it is 
tripartite. 

No archaic forms, 


Tripartite 





Phd 33 
oe oF ? 
ee 9 39 
me 79 F 

} 
we 99 9 
eee 97 x? 
eee 93 2 
eo 39 77 

99 bE 
eee oF 3? 
aoe 39 oP 
oe 77 93 
ee 23 93 


ed a9 


93 a9 


Archaic ga, but bipartite 


Yas 
ee.| NO archaic forms. ~ 
Archaic sa occurs once. 
Sa with horizontal cross. 
bar is also used. Ya 
bipartite. 
Archaic ga, subscript ya 
once tripartite, 





% WZ. K.M.,v. X,p. 173. 
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List of Brahmi Kugana inscriptions showing archaic forms occurring 
in them —(conid.). 


Na a a ins 








Reference Religious Sect. REMARES. 














| No archaic forms. 


23 | 31 | #. 7., Vol. II, p. 203, No, 15 pn 
24 | 82 | #. 2, Vol. II, p. 208, No. 16 ees as 


3° 39 


| Out of six instances of 
subscript ya, only two are 
tripartite. 

No archaic forms. 


Vol. VIII, p. 181; and J. A,, 
Vol. XXXII, p. 39, No. 9. 
96 | 35 | #, 7, Vol. I, p. 885, No, 7... ate 


27 | 38 | A. S, R., Vol. IIT, p. 82, No.9; J7. A. 8. B., 
1898, p. 276, footnote; and J, A., 
Vol. XXXITI, p. 40, No, 10. 


| Subscript ya is tripartite 
once out oft four instances. 
Archaic s@ occurs along 
with later fornis. 

| Subscript ya tripartite. 
Sa archaic as in some of 
the Asoka edicts. 

.| No archaic forms, 


28 | 40 1 £. 7, Vol. VIII, p. 171, pl. i-e 






29; 40/£. 1, Vol. I, p. 387, No. 11; J. A.,| Jaina 
Vol. XXXII, p. 103, No. 15. 
30 | 44 | #.Z., Vol. I, p. 88], No. 9... 


y) y9 


31 | 45 | Z. 1, Vol, I, p. 387, No. 10 


peu 37 93 


82 | 47 | A. S. &, Vol. IIT, p. 83, No. 10; Z, I. 
Vol. I, p. 896, No. 80. 
33 | 47 | A. S. &., Vol. ITI, p. 33, No. 11 


Archaic ga, but bipartite 
subscript ya. 
.| No archaic forms, 


34 | 47)|A. 8. R., Vol. Til, p. 838, No. 12; FT A.,| Buddhist 
Vol. XX XIII, p. 101, No. 11. 

85 | 47) A. S. #., Vol. III, p. 34, No. 18; 7. A., 
Vol. XXXITT, No. 13, p. 102. 

36 | 47 | A. S. B., Vol. ILL, p. 34, No. 14 


Sa archaic, but subscript 
Ya bipartite, 
| No archaic forms, 


Doubéfnl 


37 | 47 | 7, A. S. B., Vol. XXXIX, Part I, p. 180,| Buddhist 
No. 18; f. A., Vol. XXXIII, p. 10l, 
No. 12. | 


| Pa Lei 


| Unreliable facsimile. Noa 
archaig forms in the 
present one, 


38 | 48 | 4. 8. R., Vol. ITI, p. 84, No. 15; J. A,,| Jaina | Archaic s¢, but bipartite 
Vol. XXXII, p. 108, No, 14. subscript ya. 

39 | 50 |. A, Vol. VI, p. 219, No. 11; Growse’s| Buddhist ...! No archaic forms. 
Mathura, 3rd Edition, p. 165, 

40 | 50 | Z. 2, Vol. II, p. 208, No. 27 ,.. .| Jaina > » 

41 | 50 | &. I., Vol. II, p. 209, No. 36 oie - 9 1 

42) 52 | £. Z., Vol. II, p. 208, No. 18; JZ. A. “ is 


Vol, XXXIII, p. 104, No. 16. 
43 | 54 |H#. ©, Vol. I, p. 891, No. 21; 7 A., 
Vol. XXXII, p. 104, No. 17. 
44; 60} #4. LZ, Vol. I, p. 886, No. 8; IL. A, 
Vol. XXXIIT, p. 105, No. 9. 
45 | 62 | #. I, Vol. II, p. 204, No. 19 


.| Archaic ga, but subscript 
ya lipurtite, 
| No archaic forms, 


@en ee 


46 62,4. 8S. &, Vol. XX, p. 37, pl. v, No. 6; 


W.Z.KE M.,p.171; IA, Vol. AXXITI, 
p. 105, No. 9. 
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List of Brahmi Kusana inscriptions showing archaic forms occurring 
in them — (conid. ). 
































EB. I., Vol. I, p. 897, No. 35 es «| Doubtful ..| Archate Class. 


No. |Year Reference. Religious Sect. | REMARKS, 

47) 74 | A. S. R., Vol. III, p. 32, No. 8; J, 4.,) Doubtful ..) Archaic ga, but subscript 
Vol. XXXIII, p. 106, No. 20. ya bipartite. 

48 | 74 | &. J., Vol. IT, p. 212, No. 42 see | Buddhist ... 29 $9 93 

49 | 78 | E,J., Vol. II, p. 370 es sas 9 ..-| No archaic forms. 

50 | 79 | #. 2, Vol. IT, p. 204, No. 20 aoe w..| Jaina .-| Archaic ga, but subscript 

ya bipartite, 

51 | 80 | £.2., Vol. I, p. 892, No. 24 ame 2 .«| No archaic forms, 

52 | 81 | E.J., Vol, I, p. 204, No. 21 Sb | Doubtful... » + 

53 | 83 | A. S.2R., Vol. IIT, p. 34,No.16  .., ...{ Jalna cee ” ” 

54 | 83] A. S. BR, Vol. ILI, p. 34, No.17 ... Buddhist ... ss ‘ 

55 | 86 | £. 2, Vol. I, p. 888, No. 12 ae ees] OAING 7 _ . 

56 | 87 | A. S. R., Vol. III, p. 35, No. 18... onal 99 . ‘5 ” 

57 | 87 | £. 2, Vol. I, p. 888, No. 18 eae eel os - a 9s 

58 | 90 | #. J7., Vol. Il, p. 205, No. 22; 4. S. RB.) 5s | Archaic gg, but subscript 
Vol. III, p. 35, No. 19, ya uae 

59 | 98 | HE. 1, Vol II, p. 205,No.23 oun alos ca) oi 

60 98 | £. J., Vol. II, p. 205, No, 24 i seth sas ; No archaic forms. 

61 | 98 | A. S. &, Vol. III, p. 35, No 19... wos] oe - 7 

62 | E,I., Vol. I, p. 387, No. 11 as vee] 99 re ‘ ‘5 

63 L’. I., Vol. I, p. 389, No. 14 ous Seah 8 is . és 

64 i. I., Vol. I, p. 889, No. 15 ees oe) on se rs 2 

65 i. 1., Vol. I, p. 389, No. 16 ad 9 ae ie % 

66 HE. I., Vol. 1, p. 390, No. 17 avs 89 | Archate Class. 

67 |... | E. I., Vol. 1, p. 890, No. 18 ws» _e Doubtful ..| No archaic forms. 

68 | | £.I., Vol. I, p. 392, No. 23 ve = ws || Jaina ae i ‘ 

69 E. 1., Vol. I, p. 892, No. 25 ees ...| Doubtiul ... 5 ‘s 

70| ... | Z.2, Vol 1, p.398,No. 26... Jaina) gs 

71 E. I, Vol. I, p. 398, No, 27 des ee es % 9 

72 FE. I., Vol. I, p. 896, No. 33 eee Sewcl 98 ae | Archaic Class. 

73 | E.Z., Vol. I, p. 897, No. 34 So Seale Bs ...| No archaic forms. 
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List of Brahmi Kusana inscriptions showing archaic forms occurring 
in them— (concld. ). 








No. Irene. | Reference. Religious Sect. REMARKS, 





Archaic ga, but bipartite 
subscript ya. 
No archaic forms. 


75 |... | #. I, Vol. II, p. 206, No, 27 was | Jaina ves 
76 |... | £. J., Vol. II, p. 206, No, 28 eas sesl ap 
77 | .. | £. J., Vol. II, p. 207, No. 29 wie eal: 4s | Archate Class. 
78 | .. | H. J., Vol. II, p. 207, No. 80 ia Seal) -os ae 
79 | w | &. I, Vol. II, p. 207, No. 31 er sest as 
80 |... | #. J, Vol. II, p. 207, No. 32 sag i eee 
SL |... | #. I, Vol. II, p. 208, No, 38 ee see | ~isg re 
82 | .../#.2., Vol. IT, p. 208, No. 34 jas ial: Jae 
83; ... | B.7., Vol. II, p. 208, No. 85 is Pee er ae 


84] ... |B. 1, Vol. II, p. 209,No. 37k, aad ig, e 





I have been obliged to omit the following inscriptions from Mr. Smith’s list of dated inscription 
for reasons stated against them :— 
a a 
Year. Reference. | Reason. 
Enna 
18 | Fubrer’s Progress Report, 1891-92 oof ) 
| These inscriptions have not been ag yet pro- 





81 55 - * perly edited. In a few cases only mere 
¢ Mention of the years have been made. 
74, 3 99 jes | According to Dr, Fihrer they aro at 
present at the Lucknow Museum, 
7 |, » 1995-96 LY a 


The first three inscriptions were di 
Sl | Growse’s Mathura, third edition, p, 116 ., : at Ramnagar (Ahichatra) in the Bareilly 


District. The last two came from Mathura. 


The inscription of the year 45, which has been published by Mr. D, R. Bhandarkar in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XX., has also been omitted from 
the above list for the want of a facsimile. The inscription of the year 575 has been referred b 
Dr, Buhler to the Gupta era on perfectly secure paleographic ground; but in his list Mr Sailti 
remarks, ‘ Biibler, I think, is mistaken in referring this inscription to the Gupta so ere 
reasons which are not obvious, The characters of the inscription resemble those of the ingeri tions 
of the year 114 of the reign of Kumara Gupta rather than any of the Kugana inscriptions a 
examined the inscription very carefully in the Mathura Municipal Museum, and I am convinced th if 
Bihler was perfectly right, The mere fact that an inscription contains 4 Season date is 1a 
sufficient to refer it to any particular era, The inscription of the year 114 is a compromise = sie 
season dates and lunar month dates, because it mentions both the season Hemanhta aad a Me 
month Kartttka. I believe that Mr. Smith is algo Wrong in referring the Bodh Gaya dunar 
inscription of the year 64 to the same era as has been used in the Riusaus inscriptions u The only 


55 Growse, I, A., Vol, VI, p. 219, and Buhler, #2, Vol, II, p. 210, No. 38. 
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cause of this seems to be that “the impression of a coin or medal of Huvigska was found under 
the throne,” The throne referred to here is a square slab of red sandstone, along the four sides of 
which there is an inscription.36 The connection between the throne and the statue, on the base of 
which the above inscription occurs, is that both of them are of the same variety of sandstone, and 
that there is a certain similarity between the characters of the two inscriptions, General 
Cunningham has published a photograph of this inscription and it will be seen below that the 
resemblance between the characters is not very marked,§7 








The characters of the inscriptions of the year 64 resemble those of the early Gupta period as 
found on the Allahabad Pragasti of Samudra Gupta.9®@ The fa in the first line in Meharajasya and 
in the second line Swiharathe, also in Arthadharmasahaye in the third line and the Ig in the first line 
in Tukamalasya, are peculiar forms of these letters which are to be found, so far as I know, only on 
the Allahabad Prasasti of Harisena. Dr. Bithler was of opinion that the year 64 found in 
this inscription should be referred to the Gupta era. Dr. Bloch thinks that the inscription is of 
the fourth century A. D.40 Recently Dr. Liiders of Rostock has opposed this view,#! but the 
above examination should clear all doubts about it. The reason for referring this date to the Gupta 
era*is not only the looped sa as Dr. Luders observes, but the paleography of the whole inscription. 
If the date is referred to the Gupta era it becomes equivalent to 64+ 3818/9 = 382/83 A. D., which is 
quite satisfactory. 


The list given above shows that among the inscriptions of the Kugana period there is not 
a single instance where the tripartite ya occurs throughout the inscription, except in the two Sarnath 
inscriptions (Nos. 1 and 28 of the above list). Whenever the subscript ya is tripartite, the 
bipartite form occurs along withit. But in the inscription of the year 299, in all cases of subscript 
ya, the ya is fully expressed, i.¢., it is tripartite. The palatal g@ is expressed throughout 
in its archaic form, but in the above list, with the exception of the Sarnath inscriptions, it will be seen 
that there is not a single inscription in which all cases the é@ is archaic and the subscript ya 
tripartite. In most cases the archaic sa occurs along with the bipartite form of the subscript ya. 
In the two Sarnath inscriptions, the palatal éa is absent in the first inscription, but it occurs in 
a more archaic form in the second one (No. 28 of the list). This is the wedge-shaped form 
of this letter which occurs in the Kalsi and Sidd&pur edicts of Asoka‘? and the cave inscription 
at Ramgarh Hill in the Sirguja State. In both inscriptions the subscript ya has always been fully 
expressed. The only later forms to be found in this inscription is the letter na. In the first line the 
base line of the na in Nama is slightly curved, as in the earliest inscription from Mathura44 In 
other cases the base line of the Na is certainly a curve, the most pronounced being that of the na 
in Ayatane in the fourthline. But as Mr. Bhandarkar observes, this form of the na is to be found 
in the inscriptions of Sodasa,45 Compare the na in Brahmanena‘® and again in Vrenena.! 


a ee a a aE aa ee aaa ae amereriearnare ne alia iene een | 


86 Cunningham’s Mahadodht, p. 20, pl. x, No. 11. 81 Ibid, pp. 7 and 21, pl, xxv. 

88 Of, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. TIL, pl. 1. 

89 Translation of Btihler’s Indtan Paleography, I. 4., Vol, XXXII, Appendix, p. 46, note 10. 

40 7, A. 8. B., Vol. LXVI, Pt. I, p. 282, footnote 1. «17, A, Vol. XXXIII, p. 40. 

42 Bihler’s Indische Palacographie, Tafel IT, p. 87, II., IIL. and XT. 

48 Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, 1903-4, p, 128, pl. xliii-6. 

44H, I., Vol. Il, p. 198, No. 1; the na in Torana. 6 J, BL B. R, A. 8., Vol. XX, p. 275. 

«J. R. A. 8. (N. 8.), Vol. V, p. 188, No. 29, Cunningham has also published this inscription in 4. 8. RB. 
Vol, IIL p. 30, pl. xiii, No. 1, but Dr. Liiders observes that his facsimile is not fully trustworthy (I. 4. 
Vol. XXXIII, p. 149, footnote 79). 

4. 8. B., Vol. XX, p. 49, pl. v., No. 4, I do not know where this inscription -is at present. The above 
inscription is, I believe, in the Lucknow Museum. I have written to Mr, G. D, Ganguly for an impression of this 
inscription, and I hope topublish it as soon as I receive the impression. I have since been informed that this 
inscription cannot be traced ont, 
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If we compare the ya of this inscription (year 299) with those in the Sarnath inscriptions 
we find that the ya in the Mathura inscription is much older and quite different from those of 
the Sarnath inscription, The ya in the Mathura inscription resembles those of the inscriptions of 
Sodasa4® and of the earlier inscriptions from Mathura,4® some of which have been included in 
the above list and marked as archaic, although they certainly do not belong to the Kugana 
period. The main difference between the forms of ya of these inscriptions is that in the 
Sarnath inscriptions the ya has a loop to the left which is a characteristic of the Kusana period 
while the right limb is angular, but in the Mathura inscription neither the left limb is looped nor 
the right one is angular. This form of ya is not to be found in any of the inscriptions of the 
Kusana period.50 This detailed examination clearly proves that the inscription from Mathura of the 
year 299 does not belong to the Kugana period, And likewise its date cannot be referred 
to the same era in which the Kusana inscriptions are dated. Then the question arises as to 
which era the date in the inscription is to be referred. The inscription was incised in the reign of 
a king who bore the titles Maharaja and Rajatiraja in the year 299 of an unknown era. Dr. Buhler 
gays that though nine kings of the Scythic period are known to have borne these two titles, viz., Azes, 
Azilises, Gondophernes, Pakores, Kadphises I and II, Kanigka, Huvigka, and Vasudeva, only the 
last three can be here intended, because, as far as is known at present, none of the first six ruled 
over Mathura. But the above examination shows that this inscription of the year 299 cannot belong 
to the periods of Kanigka, Huviska, and Vasudeva. There may be three causes which led 
to the omission of the name of this Maharaja Rajatiraja — 

(1) That the title belongs to the founder of the era used in the inscription whose name was 
forgotten at the time of the incision of the record. This is extremely improbable, as the genitive case 
ending cannot be interpreted in a similar way in other instances. 


(2) That the titles are those of the reigning prince of the time whose name was too well-known 
to require mention. 


(3) That the name has been omitted through the carelessness of the mason. 


The last cause is probably the best one as there are many signs of the mason’s carelessness on 
this stone. The principal sign of this is that the right half of the inscription is on a lower level than 
the left half. Hvidently the mason has not taken the trouble of reducing all portions of the face of 
the pedestal to the same plane. Thusthe sya in M@harajasya in the first line, the numerical symbol 
for 1 in the second line, the ye in Ujhattkaye in the third line and the te in ete in the fourth line, are 
more than inch higher than r@ in Rajatir@jasya, the A in Arahito, the ca and the f in 
Arihaiayatane in the first, second, third, and fourth line, respectively. 


Whatever may be the cause of the omission of the prince’s name, it is certain that the date 299 
must be referred to an era, the initial point of which lies in the third or fourth centuries before the 
Christian era. Only two such eras are known to have been in actual use inIndia. The first is the 
Maurya era which probably was counted from the coronation of Candragupta in or about B.C. 321. 
This era has been found only in one inscription up to date, viz., the Udayagiri inscription of 
Kharavela.51 The other is the era founded by Seleukos Nikator in B. C.812. Three instances of 
the use of the Seleucidan era have been brought to notice up to date, viz. — 

(1) On the coin of the Bactrian king Plato, the year 147, 

(2) On the Hashtnagar pedestal inscription, the year 384, 

(3) On the Loriyan Tangai image inscription, the year 318.82 

: oe a Age ae P80, PL. iti, No. 1, and J.B. 4.8. (N. S.), Vol. V, p. 188; B. I, Vol, IL, p. 199, No.2. 


+60 Cf, the remarks of Btihler in his Indian Paleogravh i 
Gian graphy, I, 4., Vol. XEXIII, Appendix, p. 41, and Tafel it 
eS a by Bhagwanlal Indraji in the Actes du sivtéme Congres ortentalistes, Tome III, pp. 1747. 
he arguments of Dr. Vogel leave no doubt ag to the early date of these two inscriptions, I think Dr. Vogel 


is quite right in referring these two dates to an era, the initial ich lies ej i 
; year of which lies either in th nt 
B. 0. But they may also be referred to the Maurya era, renee ee 
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Tf referred to the Maurya era, the year 299 is equivalent to 321—299-—-22 B. O0., and if 
referred t) the Seleukidan era it becomes equal to 312—299=13 B.C. This detailed examination 
proves that the date in this inscription cannot be referred to the era used in the Kugana inscriptions 
and so it may be said with certainty that any conclusions as to the chronology of the Kugana 
period based on this inscription cannot be regarded as valid, 


Mr. D, R. Bhandarkar begins his paper with arguments against the theory of Messrs. Fergusson 
and Oldenberg that Kanigska founded the Saka era and that the dates in the Kugana inscriptions 
should be referred to that era, Fergusson stated5? that — 


(1) Coins of the Roman consular period (43 B.C.) are found in conjunction with those of 
Kaniska in the Manikyala tope. This certainly proves nothing beyond the fact that the Stipa was 
built after 43 B, C., not even that Kaniska is to be placed after 43 B. C. 

(2) In the Ahinposh Stipa near Jullalabad, coins of Kadphises, Kanigka and Huviska were 
obtained together with the Roman coins of Domitian, Trajan, and the Empress Sabina, wife 
of Hadrian. This again only proves that the Stiipa was built after 120 A. D. and nothing else, 
not even what Mr. Bhandarkar holds,—that Huviska reigned after 120 A. D. 


Prof, Oldenberg®4 read the Greek legend on a coin of the Scythian prince Hiaus or Mians as 
containing the combined name Ska Kushan. This, he held, proved that the Sakas and Kusganas 
were not different people and Kanigka therefore was a Saka, But objections were raised against 
this reading and it was finally proved that the word in the coin legend was not Saka. 


Mr, Bhandarkar then proceeds to prove that Kanigka was not a Saka and so it cannot be held 
that he was the originator of the Saka era. His arguments against the Saka origin of Kaniska are 
as follows :— 


(1) The Rajatératyini (I, 170) speaks of Kanigka as sprung from a Turugka race, 

(2) Alberuni (Sachau, IT, 11) tells us a legend which makes Kanigka the descendant of the 
Tirki family called Shahiya whom he describes as wearing Turkish dress, viz., a short tunic, open 
in front, a high hat, boots, and arms, Mr. Bhandarkar finds a_confirmation of the above two 
statements on the coins of Kadphises and Kanigska in which the king’s effigy is somewhat similarly 
dressed. 


The distinction between a Saka anda Kusana was made for the first time by Cunningham. 
Mr. Bhandarkar has since added to this distinction. It may be that the Se or Sok were of a quite 
different race than the Kuganas who were a portion of Yue-chi. But this statement cannot be put 
forth as an argument against the use of the Saka era in Kusana inscriptions. Scholars up to date 
have taken the Saka conquerors of India to belong to the tribe who were dispossessed of their 
pasture lands by the Yue-chi about 160 B. O., and this assumption has led to the present chaotic 
state of the Scythian period of Indian history. The word Naka as used in India is a generic 
term and not specific as it has been taken to be by Mr. Bhandarkar, and the Kuropean scholars, 
Herodotos has recorded that the Persians used the word Sdeae to denote all Sxvéo:.56 Recently much 
light has been thrown on this distincticn through the researches of Mr. F, W, Thomas.5’ “ The statement 
of Herodotus that the Persians gave the name Saka to all Scythians seems to be confirmed by the usage 
of Darius who applies it both to European Scythians (Saka Taradaraya, the Sakas beyond the sea) 
and to his eastern subjects, the Saka Zigrakhaud&@ (Sakas with pointed caps) and Saka Haumavarka.”® 
Mr, Thomas adds two other valuable statements to this, véz., ““ No one any longer doubts that 
the Scythians of Europe and Asia were merely the outer uncivilised belt of the Iranian family,” 
and ‘‘the feature by which the Greeks, and no doubt the Persians also, distinguished tribes as 





6 J. R.A. S.( N.S. );, 1880, pp. 261—7. be 7, A,, Vol. X., pp. 214-5, 65 N. C., 1892, pp. 42-48. 
6 Herodotus, Bk, VII, Chap. 64. (Cf. Rawlinson’s Edition, Vol. IV, p. 62.) 
57 See his papers on Saksiana. J.B, 4. 8., 1906, pp. 181 and 460, 58 Jhid, p. 88. 
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Seythian or Saka was their manner of living as Nomads, and this may have been peculiarity in 
virtue of which Darius applies the name Saka, if we have rendered, he did so, to the neighbour of 
the Makas.’”’5? 

The Sanskrit language no doubt has taken the word Saka from its neighbour the Persians. 
But in it its denotation has increased and so we find in the Mahabharata that Sakalvipa was twice 
the size of Jambudvipa.6® In fact, the Sanskrit word Saka means all nations to the west of India, 
including even the Parastkas or Persians, as we find in the verses cited above that the four castes 
existed there also and that the Brahmans are called Magas (7. e., the Magi). Another work 
confirms this statement— 

“ Jamvudvipat parara yasmic Chikadvipam iti smrtarh.’’6 


Again, the Kusanas were a branch of the Yue-chi and the word Kugana was the name of 
a particular family or clan and not of arace. The adjective Gusanavasasanwardhaka applied to 
Kanigka in the Manikyala inscription leaves no doubtas to this. The Chinese annalists also state 
that the Kusanas (Koei-Chouang) were one of the five tribes into which the Yue-chi had divided 
themselves. No distinction can be drawn between a genus anda species: a clan ora family and 
arace. To the main body of the Indian people the Kugana Kanigka, the Parthian Gondophernes, 
and the Sok Moas were Saka princes coming from beyond the limits of civilisation. Again, the 
inscriptions of the Kugana period occur both in Brahmi and Kharogthi, but the name Kugana or 
Gusgana occurs only on Kharogthi records, such as the Manikyala stiipa inscription, the Panjtar 
inscription, and, according to Mr. Vincent Smith, the newly discovered inscription from Kaladaranadi. 
Up to this day no Brahmi record has been discovered in which Kanigka, Huvigka, and Vasudeva has 
been styled a Kugana. The most obvious explanation is that Indians knew very little about the 
particular family to which the king belonged, The conqueror came from the Sakadvipa and so was 
a Saka. They cared very little whether he was a Parthian, Sok, or Kush‘in. Indeed, there was very 
little temptation at that time to go about searching for the antecedents of a foreign conqueror who 
lived in their midst and had abjured the religion, the manners, customs, and probably even the 
language of his ancestors and adopted those of their own, No reliable conclusion can be drawn 
from Alberuni’s description of Shahiya kings and from the portraits of the Kuganas on their coins, 
“ The first mention of the Turugka in Sanskrit literature is to be found in the Kathasartt-sagara and 
the Rajatarangint. Nor should we expect early references to a people who first acquired importance 
(and perhaps a common designation) not earlier than the 6th century A. D762 Indeed, so much 
reliance cannot be placed on the Kasmirian chronicle regarding matters relating to the earlier ceniuries 
of the Christian era. Too much reliance has been placed on a story which Alberuni himself styles 
a “legend.” As Mr, Thomas says, “we must put aside the Kiémirian belief that Kaniska and 
Hugka and Jugka were Turugkas, as this is precluded by their dates,” , 


(3) Mr, Bhandirkar’s third argument is that “In the Allahabad inscription of Samudra 
Gupta, among the foreign powers with whom that prince entered into alliance, are the Datvuputra 
sahi-sthanusahi-saka-murundat, There is some difference of opinion with respect to the first 
three words of this compound. Cunningham takes them all as a single compound title referring to 
a Kugana king, Dr. Fleet and Mr. Smith take them separately, cach designating a different 
king. But whatever may be the explanation of the first three components of this compound, it 
remains incontrovertible that the Sakas are distingnished from the Devaputra kings of whom 
Kaniska was one. The only proper view of this compound has been taken by Messrs. Flect and 
Smith, who consider that each component of this compound designates a different king, When 
Samudra Gupta began his career of conquest about the middle of the 4th century A. D. the Great 
Scythian Empire was no longer under the sway of a single monarch, but was divided in its decline 
like all other oriental empires among a host of minor princelings, each holding different title. If in 
nn eater rUNntnaeanesetnniniaenenssownireynsinnyeeayepnaanenisapapeistantshnmimtnannenti 

59 Toid, Dp. 198. 6 Mahabharata, Bhismaparvya, XI, 9. 

&! Bhavisayapurdna, 139, pp. 73—77, 62 J. R.A 8., 1906, p. 204, 
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this compound a Devaputra king is distinguished from a Saka king, then a Sahi king is also 
distinguished from a Saka one. But the Jaina work Kalikacar ‘ya-Kathanaka® states that the 
kings of the Sakas were called Sahz. Again Kaniska also is called a Sahi in at least one of his 
inscriptions.6 So it is evident that no exact discrimination is possible, based on the words of the 
above compound. 





Mr. Bhandarkar proceeds to prove that the characters of the inscriptions of Sodasa are later 
than those of the inscriptions of Nahapadna. This certainly is the case, but the characters of the 
inscriptions of Nahapana are earlier than those of the inscriptions of those princes who, at the 
present moment, are regarded to be his contemporaries. Most of the inscriptions of Nahapana’s 
reign are the records of the donations of his son-in-law Usavadata (Reabhadatta). In one of these 
inscriptions Usavadita has been called a Saka. Again, the name of Nahapana is certainly 
non-Indian and hence it has been assumed that the dates in his inscriptions, the years 41, 42, 45, 
and 46 are Saka years. It is held that after the year 46, Nahapana was defeated and driven out of 
his dominions by Gotamiputra Satakarni, an Andhra prince. Butin the year 72, which in all 
probability isa Saka year, we find another prince named Rudradama ruling over these territories, who 
had already been preceded by his father Jayadima and his grandfather Castana. So we find that 
26 years has been allotted four the overthrow of Nahapaina and the occupation of his territories for 
a certain period at least by the Andhra princes and then their recovering by Cagtana and the 
completion of his reign and that of his son, Jayadima, and the accession of his grandson, Rudradima. 
It is evident that this period is too short for such a long list of events. If we consider the statement 
of Dr. Bihler about the paleaography of Usavadita’s inscriptions that the character of his inscriptions 
are certainly older than those of the Andhras who are regarded as the contemporaries of his 
father-in-law, Nahapina, we are led to the conclusion that Nahapana reigned at a period which is 
much earlier than that to which his reign is usually assigned.65 The mere mention that Gotamiputra 
Satakarni extinguished the Khakhardta family®® does not imply that he defeated Nahapana himself, 
He might have defeated a weak descendant of that prince. Again, the argument that the absence 
of inscriptions and coins imply that none of Nahapaina’s family succeeded him on his throne is not 
a conclusive one. The fate of his successors might have been the same as that of the sons of Ranajit 
Simha of the Panjab. The omission of Ugavadita’s titles in another Andhra inscription®’ does not 
prove either that much time had not elapsed since his decease or that he was living at that time. 
It is extremely probable that as Nahapina is prior to Sodisa, the dates in his inscriptions refer to 
the era in which the dates in the inscriptions of the Northern satraps are dated. The arguments 
adduced by Mr, Bhandarkar against the theories that Nahapina or Cagtana founded the Saka era 
are, I think, conclusive. Both of them were satraps or provincial governors, and the Sarnath 
inscription of Kauigka (No. 1 of the above list) proves that the title Mahtksatrapa does not imply 
that the holders of it were independent sovereigns. It is impossible to hold that local governors 
founded or established eras of their own. 


The only remaining portions of Mr. Bhandarkar’s paper which require consideration are his 
arguments against the theory which holds that Kanigka was the founder of a newera. The first of 
these is that Kanigka is not the first king who established the independence of the Kuganas. In 
reply it may be said that it is not absolutely necessary for the founder of an era to be the establisher 
of the independence of his dynasty. Hargavardhana did not establish the independence of the 
Thinesar dynasty, yet he was the founder of an era, The next argument is that Kanigka was not 
a great conqueror who extended the dominions inherited by him. This statement is quite contrary 
to the statements of other historians. Chinese annalists affirm that Kaniska attacked Pataliputra 
and Mr. V. A. Smith holds that he was the conqueror of Kasmira. It is also possible that he 





63 7, D. M. G., 1880, Vol. XXXIV, p. 254, sé H. 2, Vol. I, p, 391, No. 19. 
65 (C/. the deonslatiog of Bithler’s Indian Paleography, p. 42. : 

66 Nasik inscription, No. 18; Senart, E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 60, No. 2, and plate. 

67 K. I., Vol. VIII, p. 71, No. 4, plate ii. 68 V, A. Smith’s Harly History, p. 227, footnote 2. 
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conquered the provinces between Mathura and Benares, as the co-existence of the coins of Hima- 
Kadphisa with those of Kaniska is not a conclusive proof of the conquest of the whole tract in 
which these coins are found by the former. Then again Yuan-Chuang or Hiuen Thsang has 
related that Kaniska conquered Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, Though it is very hard to rely 
on this statement, it will beseen later on that fresh discoveries confirm them. In conclusion I may 


be allowed to state that Kaniska might have founded a new era. 





Mr. Bhandarkar then assumes that the Kusina king referred toin the Panjtar inscription is 
Kozoulo Kaiphises. Mr. V. A. Smith has also supported this identification, The terms Mahdaraya 
and Maharaja are convertible terms in Prakrit, and the fact that a certain king is called Muhadraya ou his 
coins does not prove that he was not a Mahdraja like the modern tributary chieftains of Dritish India. 
Ag we have seen, the inscription is much later than the Manikyala inscription of Kanigka, and soit must 
be admitted that the Maharaya Gusana referred to in the former inscription cannot be identilied with 
Kozoulo Kadphises, the predecessor of Kanigka. Mr. Bhandarkar places three other princes, véz., 
Kujula-Kara-Kadphisa, the nameless king, and Wema-Kadphises before Kanigka, anil, with an 
average allotment of twenty years for each reign, arrives at the year 200 of the Saka era as the date 
of the accession of Kanigka, But it is well known that Kozonlo-Kadphises, Kujala-Kara-adphisa, 
and Kozoulo-Kadphises are variations of one and the same name, and that the coins of the nameless 
king were issued by the satraps of Hima-Kadphisa. Mr. Bhandarkar finds a confirmation of his 
assignation of datesin the Mathura inscription of the year 299, which he assumes should be referred 
to the Saka era. On this Mr, Bhandarkar assumes that the Kugana dates should be referred to the 
Saka era with 200 omitted, This would mean that at this time in the use of the Saka era tlie 
hundreds were both omitted and expressed, which is a contradiction in itself, but it has been 
shown that the Mathur’ inscription does not belong to the Kugana period, and so further examination 
of Mr. Bhandarkar’s arguments is unnecessary. It is also futile to refer this inscription to the nine 
kings mentioned by Bithler simply because we find the title Maharaja-Rajatiraja on their coins. 
The title is common among princes who aspired to over-lordship. 


The third theory of the last group is the outcome of the ripe judgment of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham who maintains that the Kugana dates should be referred to the Seleucidan era with 
four hundreds omitted. The author finds that the coins of some of the Greek princes bear dates 
and cites two or three instances of this. These dates probably referred to the Seleucidan era. But 
with the exception of the unique tetradrachm of Plato, which bears the date 147, the ovenrrence of 
dates on other Greco-Indian coins are less certain.7! Recently it has been found that two Kharosthi 
inscriptions contain dates which may, with certainty, be referred to the Seleucidan era. The mie 
proceeds to say that the use of Greek month names in Indo-Scythian inscriptions proves that the era 
used was also Greek, so probably Seleucidan. But it is to be observed that all three dates contain 
the hundreds, and if the Seleucidan era had really been used in the Kusana inscriptions we would 
have expected to see the hundreds expressed instead of being omitted, since there is absolutely 
nothing to prove the omission of the hundred.72 . 


The first theory of the second group was first of all put forth hy Cunninghain? but was after- 
wards abandoned by him. It has since found an eminent advocate in Dr. J. F, Fleet. But Dr. Fleet 
has not yet published his promised paper on this period of Indian history, and I have been obliged 
to collect his arguments from among his scattered notes published in the Journals of the Ro al 
Asiatic Society for the past four years.74 In all of his papers Dr. Fleet maintains that the Malaya 
Vilcrema era is the historic era of Northern India, and that KKaniska was its founder, In supe 
of his view Dr. Fleet quotes one of Dr. Kielhorn’s papers on that era, but I must admit that I have 
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not been able to find out precisely the passage referred to, where Dr. Kielhorn states it to be the 
historic era.® On the other hand, Dr. Kielhorn’s conclusions raise unsurpassable objections against 
Dr. Fleet’s theory. After a detailed examination the highest authority on the subject of Indian eras 
is led to the following conclusions :— 


(1) “. . . . Speaking generally down to about A. D. 1300 the use of the (Malava-Vikrama) 
era was confined to that comparatively small portion of India which would be included by straight 
lines drawn from the mouth of the Narmada to Gaya, from Gaya to Delhi, from Delhi to the Rann 
of Cutch and the line of the Coast from the Runn of Cutch down to the mouth of the Narmada.’ 
This observation shows that from the earliest time downwards the connection of this era with 
Northern India has been very scanty and that it was practically confined to Central and Western 
India, 


(2) “The era was neither established by, nor designedly invented in memory of, a king 
Vikramaditya. Had it been founded by a king Vikramaditya in 58 B.OC., or had there existed 
any tradition to that effect, it would be indeed more than strange that no allusion should ever have 
been made to this for more than a thousand years.’7 


(3) “The Vikrama-ka'a of the dates originally was nothing else than the poet’s ‘war-time’ 
from autumn transferred to the year.”78 


Dr. Fleet’s view of the origin of the Malava-Vikrama era is — “ The Malava-Vikrama era was 
founded by Kaniska in the sense that the opening years of it were the years of his reign. It was 
actually set going as an era by his successor, who, instead of breaking the reckoning, so started, by 
introducing another according to his own regnal years, continued that same reckoning, It was 
accepted and propagated as an era by the Malava people. . . . it thus derived from the 
Malavas its earliest known appellation.’’79 


To arrive at this conclusion two things have been assumed — 
(1) That Kanigka founded the Vikrama era, and 
(2) That it was adopted and perpetuated by the Malavas. 


But these assumptions are not based on anything which has any resemblance to facts, and as 
Mr. V. A. Smith puts it, *‘ such ex-cathedra assertions . . . . do not carry immediate conviction,’’80 


In his latest paper Dr. Fleet has brought to his aid a new thing, an assertion of Dr. Kielhorn, 
that ‘‘the wording of the dates of the dated records of Kaniska, Huviska, and Vasudeva is radically 
opposed to the wording of the Saka dates. On the other hand it is identical with the wording of 
the dates in the so-called Malava-Vikrama era,’’8! This statement was made by Dr. Kielhorn in 
his paper * The Dates of the Saka Era in Inscriptions.”®? Dr. Kielhorn states that in the majority 
of Saka dates the term ‘year ’’ is rendered by the word Varsa. In the dates of the inscriptions of 
Kanigka, Huviska and Vasudeva the word for year everywhere is Sazhwatsara, Savatsara or Sar; 
and in those of the Sdtavahana or Andhrabbrtya family we have Samhvacchare, Savacchare or Sava 
throughout. In a footnote it is added that another difference between these dates and those of the 
Western Kgatrapas is this that the former (with the exception of one date which quotes a Macedonian 
month) are all season dates, whereas the later all quote the ordinary lunar months, In the 
inscriptions of the Western Kgatrapas. . . . the word for ‘‘year ”? everywhere is Varsa, 
and this circumstance seems to me to connect these dates in unmistakable manner with the dates 
which are distinctly referred to the Saka era in which the word Varsa decidedly predominates.” 
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These two thing's seem to be in favour of Dr. Fleet’s theory that the Kugana ingeript ions are dated 
in the Vikrama era. But the first observation of Dr. Kielh orn that in the Kusana inseriptions, the sie 
year is always rendered either by Sanh or Samhvatsara, can be met with at once. Dr. Kielhorn himself 
has said on a previous occasion: “ But in reality saievat and sain may be used of the years ot any 
era, and only in quite modern tines are those terms by the Hindus themselves employed to distinguish 
the Vikrama from Saka years.”*4 In fact the words Varsa and Sathvatsara are synonymous and such 
differentiation can hardly be exact, Again, there are soe Kharogthi inscriptions in which the termi 
“ year”? has been rendéred by the word Varsg or its Prakrit equivalent, and these are so lntimately 
connected with the Kusana group of Indian inscriptioas through paleographical similarity t hat it 
is impossible to assert that the dates in them can be referred to any era other than that used in the 
Kusina inscription themselves. These are — 
(1) An inscription found in a Hwara in Muchai in Yusufzai and referred to in the Report of 
the exploration by the 10th Sappers, under Captain Maxwell, in 1882. The date is the year 81. This 
inscription, as far as I know, has not been edited before, so 1 have edited it at the end of this paper. 


(2) The Skarradheri image inscription, the year 179.8 

(3) The Kaldarra inscription of the year 113. 

As to Dr. Kielhorn’s second observation, that the Kusina dates, with one exception which 
mentions a Macedonian month, are all season dates, while the dates of the inscriptions of the Western 
Ksatrapas, all quote ordinary lunar months, it must be admitted that all Bralimi inscriptions belonging 
to the reigns of Kanigska, Huviska, and Vasudeva contain season dates. But the dates in the 
Kharosthi inscriptions of these princes contain ordinary solar months — 

(1) Zeda tis uh .» Sam 11, 28th day of Asada (Agsidha). 

(2) Manikyala... sis bs ... Sah 18, 20th day of Kartiya (Kirttika). 

(3) Ara (edited at the end of this Sam 41, Sth day of Pothavada (Vraustbapada), 
paper). 

To this may be added two others which do not contain the names of any princes — 

(4) Ohinl ae ae w. = Sarb O1, Sth day of Cetra (Caitra). 
(5) Fateh Jang ae ae ... Bah 68, 16thday of Pothavada (Prausthapada). 

The dates, with years above one hundred, should also be taken in a line with these — 

(6) Takht-i-Bahai ses ve = Dath 108, 5th day of Vesakha (Vaisiikha), 


(7) Paja ve oe cee wee) Saath 111, 15th day of Sravana (Sriivana), 
(8) Kaldarra ... wee oes ve» Sam 113, 20th day of Sravana (Sriivana). 
(9) Panjtar ., abe rr -- Sath 122, Ist day of Sravana (Srivana). 


(10) Skarradheri vas ine -.. Sara 179, 10th day of Agada (Astlha), 
(11) Dewai.. or Si «» Sah 200, 8th day of Vesakha (Vaisikha). 


The Brahmi inseription of the year 135 mentions the month and day as “ Pugyamiise divase 
vimse di 20,” which seems to be a compromise between solar month dates and season dates. Similarly: 
also, in the Mathura Jaina image ins -ription of the reiga of Kumara Gupta I of the year 113 we tind 
that the month and the day has been put in a manner which also seems to be a compromise between 
solar month dates and season dates, ‘* Vijayarajya saa (100, 10) 3 K a(rttika Hema) uta mi(sa $) 
di(va) sa 20, asyapurvviyim” etc. According to Dr. Kielhorn himself, the sular month is alse 
used in Saka dates, But this use of solar months in Saka dates appears for the first time so late us 
in the year 944 = 1022 A. D, But the months mentioned above are undoubtedly solar months, and 
in these we see that beginning with the year 11 up to the year 200 the months used in Kusiina 
dates are solarmonths. With the exception of some of Usavadita’s inscriptions all Western IX satrap 
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dates are Brahmanical records. May it not be that the Buddhists of the earlier centuries of the 
Christian era used solar months in the reckonings, while the Brahmans used the lunar month, as 
their religious ceremonies and festivals are always connected with Tithis and Pahsas. Dr. Kielhorn 
holds that in the majority of Saka dates with solar months the Tithis and Palsas are also quoted. 
But this may have been the effect of the long residence of the era in Southern India where “ the solar 
reckoning, notwithstanding the nominal use of solar months, is of little practical importance” (TI. A,, 
Vol. XXV, p. 270). Tt may be that the use of the lunar month dates in Saka era is the result of its 
long residence in Southern India and that the use of the solar month names is the result of its 
northern and civil origin. The Saka era is undoubtedly of civil origin and during its earlier portion 
the omission of lunar months, Paksus and TitAds, in it does not seem irregular. In any way it can 
hardly be maintained now “that the wording of the dates of Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva are 
radically opposed to the wording of the Saka dates.” 





Dr. Fleet finds a confirmation of his theory in the Takht-i-Bahaf inscription of Gondophernes 
which is dated in the year 103 and inthe 26th year of the reign of Gondophernes. The coins 
of Gondophernes indicate, according to Cunningham, that he must be placed ‘‘later than those of 
the dynast.es of Vonones and Azas and earlier than those of Kanigka.86 The Christian legends 
make Gondophernes a contemporary of the Apostle Thomas. If the date of this inscription is 
referred to the Malava-Vikrama era, then only a satisfactory result is obtainable. Because in that 
case the accession of Gondophernes falls in the year 21 A. D. In the Christian legends the 
name of Gondophernes is associated with another Indian prince named Mazdai or Misdeos, and 
M. Sylvain Lévi identifies this prince with the BAZAHO or BAZOAHO of the coins and the 
Vasudeva of the inscriptions. The earliest inscription of Vasudeva is dated in the year 74, and 
so if this date is referred to the Vikrama era it becomes equivalent to 18 A. D., which makes 
him a contemporary of Gondophernes. This result, according to Dr. Fleet, clearly shows that the 
dates in the Kugina inscriptions must be referred to the Malava-Vikrama era, because in this case 
only a satisfactory solution of the problem is brought about conjointly by three separate lines of 
evidence, thé paleographic, the numismatic, and the historic, These three separate lines of evidence 
tend to prove that the reign of Gondophernes is to be placed in the first half of the first century 
A.D. Dr, Bibler placed the Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Gondophernes in the fourth group of his 
classification of Kharogthi records, ‘‘ which begins with the Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Godopherres 
and is fully developed in the inscriptions of the later Kugana kings Kaniska and Huvigka.’’ §7 
But we have seen already that Dr. Buhler, throughout his work, has taken the characters of the Sué- 
Vihar inscription as representing the characters of the Kugiina inscriptions, because that inscription 
is the only one of which a complete and intelligible interpretation has been given. But it has also 
been shown that the characters of the Sué-Vihir plate cannot be taken to represent Kharogthi 
characters of the Kusana period. If we compare the Takht-i-Bahai inscription with that of 
Manikyala or that from Zeda, then the following conclusions follow :— 


(1) The Ka, both in the Manikyala and Zeda inscriptions, is archaic, while that in the fifth line 
of the Takht-i-Bahai inscription is later, as it shows a slight curve on the top as found also in the 
Panjtar and Kaldarra inscriptions. 

(2) The characters resemble those of the Panjtar and Kaldarra inscriptioas rather than those 
of Manikyala or Zeda. 

(3) The symbol for 100 is exactly like those found in the Panjtar and Mount Banj* 


inscriptions. 
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The above conclusions show that from the paleographic standpoint Kanigka cannot be placed 
later than Gondophernes as proposed by Dr. Biibler, General Cunningham, Mr. V. A. Smith, 
and others ;8 on the other hand the paleographical evidence clearly proves that Gondophernes 
reigned after the Kugana group. The historic evidence is chiefly based on the Christian chroniclers. 
According to the Acts of St. Thomas, that apostle came to the Court of an Indian king named 
Gondopherres. These Acts also relate the visit of St. Thomas to another Indian king named 
Mazdai or Misdens who is thus made the contemporary of Gudnaphar or Gondophernes. These 
Acts occur in various languages, and in most cases the version of the story is the same.9? Dr. Wright, 
who edited these Acts, places the date of their composition not later than the 4th century, while 
Mr. Burkitt places the date before the middle of the 3rd century A D2! No author takesthe date 
of the composition of these Acts to the first and second centuries of the Christian era, and no 
confidence can be placed on chroniclers who wrote two centuries after the actual occurrence. 
St. Thomas may have visited India, but the statement that he was a contemporary of the kings 
Gondophernes and Misdaios is extremely unreliable. That the stories in the Acts of St, Thomas 
have little or no historical basis is indeed almost self-evident.”92 Mazdai may be another form of 
Vasudeva, but it cannot be said with absolute certainty that it isso. The numismatic evidence seems 
to fix the position of Gondophernes in the first half of the first century of the Christian era. Dut this 
happens only when the coins of this prince are compared with those of other Indian princes, but one 
important consideration has been lost sight of by the numismatists. This is that one class of evins 
of this prince on which the legend is only in Greek, the Kharogthi one being absent, are undoubtedly 
of the Parthian type. And that they should be compared with the coinage of Parthian monarclis 
and not with those of the Indian princes. The date of Gondophernes, if it is to be obtained from 
numismatic evidence only, should be deduced by comparing bis coins with those of the Arsakida, 
Thus we see that of the three separate lines of evidence which tend to place Gondophernes in or 
about the middle of the first century A. D., the first gnd second are uncertain, while the third is 
unreliable. | 


The Takht-i-Bahai inscriptions of Gondophernes is dated in the year 103, and the question arises 
to what particular era this date is to be referred. Three eras have been mentioned up ta date— 


(1) Dr. Fleet’s theory that the date should be referred to the Mailava-Vikrama cra.% 

(2) Mr. V. A. Smith's theory that the inscription is dated in the Caesarean era of Antioch. 
(8) The theory put forth by Messre, Bhandarkar that the inscription isdated in the Saka era.™ 
The improbability of the use of the Malava-Vikrama era in the Panjab in the first two or three 


centuries of the Christian era is evident from the remarks of Dy, Kielhorn, Mr. V. A. Sinith has 
also clearly shown that the use of that era in this inscription is impossible.9 


The arguments put forth hy Dr. Fleet against the use of Caesarean era of Antioch in Inia 
are decisive and leave no doubt. 
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The third theory has been objected to by Dr. Fleet on the ground that ‘there are no real 
grounds for thinking that the Sakas ever figured as invaders of any part of Northern India above 
Kathiawad, and the southern and western parts of the territory now known as Malwa.” Up to 
date two inscriptions have been discovered in Northern India which contains the word Saka. These 
are — 


(1) The inscription P, on the Mathura Lion Capital,9 
(2) A Jaina inscription from Mathura.100 


The first inscription is in Kharosthi, and runs as follows : —- 


» 


Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae. 


This was translated by the late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji as —‘In honour of the whole of 
Sakastana, ¢. ¢., Sakasthana or the land of the Sakas.” Dr. Fleet proves that in this inscription the 
word Saka is equal to Svaka, ¢. ¢., ‘own,’ and so he takes the inscription to mean — “In honour of 
his own home.”! But Dr. Hultzsch corrects him that evidently Sarvasa is the name of the donor in 
the genitive case. Dr. Fleet then translates it as follows: -- (The gift of) Sarva in honour of his 


own home.? 


It is plain that Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s translation is quite natural, while Dr. Fleet’s version 
is rather strained. In other votive inscriptions it is generally said that such and such things have 
been erected in honour of one’s father and mother or other relations or one’s gods, but the erection 
of anything in honour of a land is novel. But again the erection of something in honour of one’s 
homestead is absolutely incompatible with Indian ideas. An Indian honours his father and mother, 
his spiritual teacher, and it may be also that he honours his other relations; he honours his own god, 
be it a Buddha or an Arhat; he may also erect something in honour of his country: but he never 
erects anything either in honour of his own self or his own homestead. Of course, it is possible to 
take these Prakrit words to mean many things at the same time, but there is always a limit beyond 
which these meanings, even when possible, should not be stretched. This interpretation of the word 
Saka as equivalent to Svaka takes the meaning beyond that limit. Dr. Fleet’s other argument that 
the word Sthana in Sanskrit, does not mean acountry is admissible, but Mr. Thomas’ researches show 
that the word is foreign and. probably of Persian origin, and it is sure that it has been used by one 
who was a non-Indian and probably a Persian. The Sakastana of the inscription P. of the Mathura 
Lion Capital is undoubtedly the Sakastene of Isidorus of Charax.? 


The second inscription runs as follows :— 
(1) (Na)mo Arahato Vardhaminasya Gotiputrasa Pothaya-Saka-kalavalasa. 
(2). . . . Kosikiye Simitraye Ayagapato p(r)a(ti). 


The word Saka in this inscription has been interpreted in two ways. Dr. Bihler took it to 
mean the Scythians and tranlated the inscription as follows: — ‘‘Reverence to the Arhat 
Vardhamina! <A tablet of homage (was set up) by Srimitra, the Kosiki (wife) of Gotiputrawho is 
(or was) a black serpent to Pothayas and Sakas.” But Dr. Fleet takes this word Sake to mean 
a Buddhist and itis quite possible. The word Sake in Prikrit may mean both a Scythian and 
a Saikya or Buddhist. To Dr. Fleet’s list of instances in which the word Saka means a Sakya, 
I may add one more. During the working season of 1905-06 some excavations were made at 
Rajgir by Mr. J. H. Marshall and Dr. T. Bloch, during which a piece of inscribed red sand-stone 
was discovered. Only some boughs of trees are discernible on this stone, and below this are the 
words Saka Munt in Northern Kgatrapa characters and this undoubtedly becomes in Sanskrit 
Sakya Muni, i.¢., Buddha, But it cannot be maintained that in the Prakrit of this period the 
word Saka or Saka means only a Buddhist and not a Scythian. 
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There is another evidence, which shows independently of numismatics, that the Sakas ruled in 
India before the Kugana family, but this has been altogether ignored by Dr. Fleet. He has repeatedly 
stated that Rajivula and his son Sodisa were contemporaries of Vasudeva and that they kept 
him out of Mathura4 but this statement is not supported by a single fact —On the other hand the 
characters of the three inscriptions of Sodasa are decidedly archaic and earlier than those of the 
inscriptions of the Kuganas. These inscriptions constitute a special group in Indian paleography 
which shows the transition between the earliest inscriptions from Mathura and the inscriptions 
of the Kugana period. Dr. Buhler has taken the characters of these inscriptions as the Northern 
types of Kgatrapa characters and has devoted a separate section to them. His remarks in the 
second volume of the Epigraphia Indica leave no doubt as to this :— : Though the precise date 
assigned to Sodasa may be doubted, still he must have ruled at Mathura in the first century B. C,, 
before the time of Kaniska and his successor.” And again “the Mahaksatrapas of Mathura mast 
have passed away before the Kusainas reigned there.”6 


These three inscriptions prove that there was a line of foreign rulers in Northern India before the 
Kuganas. Then again numismatics prove the existence of several other rulers who were also 
foreigners. They may be of Persian origin as Mr. Thomas takes them, but even then to the main 
body of the Indian people they were Sakas. The only other statement of Dr. Fleet which seems to 
me to be peculiar is that Kozoulo-Kadphises and Hima-Kadphises were preveded by Kaniska, 
Huviska, and Vasudeva, and that they belong to quite a different dynasty. Dr. Fleet has found 
a supporter of this view in Dr. Otto Francke.?7 There is no doubt about the fact that Kozoulo- 
Kadphises and Wema-Kadphises were Kuganas, as on their coin legends they are expressly called 
so. Then the types of the coins of these princes are decidedly earlier, and at the same time 
connected by a symbol to those of Kaniska, Huviska, and Vasudeva, These two facts prove that 
Kozoulo-Kadphises and Wema-Kadphises belong to the same group as Kaniska, Huviska, and 
Vasudeva, and that former two princes preceded the later three. On the data at present 
available the exact relationship between Kozoulo and Hema-Kadphises and Kanigka cannot be 
determined. Indian numismatics has vastly improved since the days of James Prinsep, and his 
suggestion that the Kadphises belonged to a separate group can hardly be relied on at the present 
date. With regard to the latest argument of Dr. Fleet, adduced in favour of his theory, it may be 
said that the remarks of Hiuen Thsang himself makes it impossible to place any reliance on 
them. The traditional date of Kanigka,? which places him four hundred years after the death of 
Gautama Buddha, is a mere tradition. The exact date of Buddha’s death still remains to be 
ascertained, and Dr, Fleet’s assamption that Buddha died in 482 B. C. is a mere theory. Hiuen 
Thsang himself states that ‘‘ As regards the period since Buddha’s nirvana the schools are of 
very diverse views. Some say it dates back over twelve hundred years, others over thirteen hundred 
years, a third section over fifteen hundred years, others again over nine hundred. Yet none Sip 
thousand.’ Qn this the statement of Dr, Francke, “‘The Tang-Annals and the Sui-Annals each 
get different dates from these, so that it is impossible to fix the accession of Kanigka by this data,” 
seems to be conclusive,10 





The second theory of the second group is that put forth by Messrs. Fergusson and Oldenbery. 
It holds that Kaniska founded the Saka era and that the dates in the Kusana inscriptions 
should be referred to that era. It has already been shown that this theory was based upon 
insufficient grounds and so it ig untenable. But in spite of that we find eminent scholars 
still maintaining that the Kugana inscriptions should be referred to the Saka era. Dr. Buhler never 
Clearly expressed any opinion on this point, but the general tenor of his writings express that the 
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Kugana dates should be referred to the Saka era. Though General Cunningham had put forth two 
theories on Kugana dates, yet in his last work we find that he places the Saka era by the side of the 
Seleucidan era in the interpretation of Kugana dates! Mr. Rapson, in his Indian Coins, says 
‘the Saka era has unusually been supposed to date from the abhisika of Kaniska at Mathura.12 
Last of all Mr. V. A. Smith, before he undertook to prove the use of the Laukika era in Kusana 
inscriptions, was of opinion that the date of the accession of Kanigka lies between B.C. 57 and 78 
A. D., and probably took place in the year 65 A. D.8 Later on, when he published his paper on 
the chronology of the Kushan period, he makes the following objections to the use of the Saka era in 
the Kugana inscriptions : — 

(1) The current belief that Kanigka ascended the throne in 78 A. D. adds half a century to 
the gap between the Kuganas and the Guptas and is less easily reconcilable with palesographic facts. 

(2) The Saka or Salivihana era originated in Western India and did not come even into partial 
use in Northern India until a late period. 

(3) The theories of Oldenberg and Bhandarkar, which agree in doctrine that the Kugana 
inscriptions are dated according to the Saka era, require us, contrary to all probability, to assume that 
the Saka reckoning was adopted for a century in Northern India and then dropped. 


The arguments of Mr, Bhandarkar have already been dealt with above and we have seen that — 
(1) Kanigka was a Saka ; 
(2) The Kugana inscriptions are not dated in any era with the hundreds omitted ; and 
(3) It is possible to place the accession of Kanigka about the year 78 A. D. 


If Kanigka was a Saka, and his accession took place in or about 78 A, D., the natural tendency 
is to connect him with the Indian era, whose initial year falls in 78-9 A. D. and which is known by 
the name of Saka era. But serious obstacles mentioned above have been raised against the use of 
this era in Northern India. The first objection is that the use of the Saka era adds half a century 
more to the gap between the Kuganas and the Guptas than does the Laukika theory, and so is less 
reconcilable with paleographical facts. As regards the paleography of the Kugana inscriptions, 
Mr. Smith says:— “It is not always easy by mere inspection to distinguish an inscription of the 
Kugana from one of the Gupta period. Many alphabetical forms specially characteristic of the 
Gupta inscriptions are found sporadically in Kugana records, while on the other hand Gupta 
documents often exhibit archaic forms specially characteristic of the Kugana age.”44 The above 
statement is only partially true, because a number of Kugana records do not at all exhibit later 
forms, but on the other hand exhibit many archaic forms. 

The study of Kugana and cognate inscriptions leads one to the following conclusions: — 


(1) The inscriptions which are marked as archaic in the list on pages 37, 38 above do not belong 
to the Kugana period proper but to an earlier one. 

(2) The majority of Buddhist inscriptions exhibit archaic forms. Compare Nos. 1, 2, and 29 
of the list. 

(3) Archaic forms are absent from the majority of the Jaina inscriptions. Thus, out of 57 
inscriptions in the list which are undoubtedly Jaina and belong to the Kugsana period, only 10 
inscriptions exhibit archaic forms. 

(4) The characters of the Buddhist inscriptions are angular, neatly incised, and pleasing to the 
eye. Compare Nos. 1, 2, 29, 34, 39, and 48 of the list, 

(5) The characters of the Jaina inscriptions are extremely cursive, in most cases incorrect and 
ugly. 

11 The date referred to here is the year 64 on the Bodh Gaya image inscription which Cunningham believed , 
to be a Kusana date, but it has been proved above that this is really a Gupta date. See Conningham’s Mahabodht, 
pp. 7 and 21, 


12 Indian Coins, p. 18. 13 V, A, Smith’s Jaina Stupa of Mathura and other Antiquities, pp. 4-5. 
4 J, BR, A. 8., 1908, p. 35. ; 
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Thus, if a comparison is made between two inscriptions, one of which is Jaina and the other 
Buddhist, and which mention the name of the same king and contain dates near enough to allow of 
comparison, then the difference in the form of the characters would be instantly recognised. The 
characters of the Jaina inscription would appear to be very late modifications of those of the Buddhist 
one, Ifthe Sarnath inscription of the year 3 (No. 1), which is Buddhist, is compared with the 
Mathura inscription of the year 4, a Jaina record, the above statement would at once be evident. 
In fact, it is very difficult to distinguish between Jaina inscriptions of the Kuyana period and those of 
the Gupta period, but not between Buddhist inscriptions of the Kusana period. The only cause of 
this is that the Jaina inscriptions of Mathura are in a script which was very much in advance even of 
the current script of the period. It is very well known that the current script used in every-day lift 
of a period is very much more in advance of the script exhibited on epigrapbical records. Dr. Biihler 
has already noticed the influence of the current hand of the period on Indo-Scythian inscriptions. 
Most of the Jaina inscriptions mention the particular Gana, Kula, and Sakhi to which the donor, 
belonged, and in particular cases mention is made that the donor was either a Sresthin or Sarthayahas 
go it is extremely probable that these donors of the Indo-Seythian period, like their descendants at the 
present day, were merchants or traders. Now it is well known that Indian merchants and traders 
use an extremely cursive script in their daily transactions. The Banias and Modis and the clerks of 
merchants and big traders at the present day use a script which is very much in advance of the 
current hand and still more so of that used in print. It is also extremely probable that the Jaina 
merchants and traders of the Indo-Scythian period, in recording their religious donations, used the 
same script as in their business transactions. This in fact is the only explanation for the presence of 
later forms in inscriptions of the first and the second century A. D. In this case a difference of 40 
or 60 years would not matter very much, and it cannot be held that, if the date of the accession of 
Kaniska is placed 47 years earlier, it would be less easily reconcilable with palwographival facts, 


because the later forms which occur in these inscriptions become common twocenturies later. If we. 


exclude the Jaina inscriptions we find that the characters of the other inscriptions of this period do 
not show any marked affinity to those of the inscriptions of the Gupta period. The Jaina records 
of the Kugana period forma unique series of Indian epigraphs showing very advanced forms of 
characters, the parallel of which has not as get been found in India. 


I may note here that one at least of the inscriptions of this period isofficial. Thisis No. 29 of 
the list. Nos, 1 and 2 may also be taken as official. No. 1 is decidedly official, as it mentions the 
name of the two satraps, probably father and son, the Mahiksatrapa K harapiillana and the Kyatrapa 
Vanagpara, while the second may also be taken to be an official inscription because the friars 
Bala and Pugyavuddhi were undoubtedly personages who possessed great influence at the Royal 
Court ; for governors of provinces, however devout they may be, do not take so strong an interest in 
the gifts of ordinary monks as these two do. I may also note that I cannot agree with 
Dr. Vogel's interpretation of the relation between the satraps and the monks. Dr. Vogel says: - - 
“The question has been raised how mendicants who have to beg for their food and are not 
allowed worldly possessions could make donations which would necussarily involve considerable 
expenditure. Perhaps the Sarnath inscriptions afford an explanation, We may suppose that the 
two satraps supplied the necessary funds, but the gift was carried on under the supervision of the 
friar Bala, who thus was fully justified in calling the gift his own.’716 

One of the main ‘points of discussion which necessitated the making of a second Buddhist Council 
at Vaisali, was whether the monks were to receive gold or silver as gifts or not. Mention is made 
of monks of Vaisali who actually received gold and silver as gifts.!?7 This proves that the Buddhist 
monks were not above accepting gold and silver as gifts. Moreover, the inseriptions on the 
pedestal expressly states: — 

(1) Bhiksusya Balasya Trepitakasya Bodhisatvo pratiss]ipito 

(2) mahikgatrapena Kharapallanena sahi kgatrapena V anagparena, 


aan eee nanan denen rinmmasaneesanet 


16 HL T., Vol. 1, p. $73. 16° 4, J,, Vol. VIII, p. 178. 27 Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, p. 178. 
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Thatis, the Bodhisattva image of the Bhikgu Bala, who was well versed in the three pztakas, 
was set up by the great satrap Kharapallana and the satrap Vanaspara. They may have placed the 
money at the disposal of the satrap and then left Benares to some other holy place, while the satraps 
superintended the carving and the erection of the statue. The text of the inscription on the 
umbrella shaft: — 

Line (8) ...... Bhikgusya Balasya Trepitakasya 

»» (4) Bodhisattvo...... pratigthapito 


Line (8) saha kgatrapena Vanasparena israpalle 
» (9) nenaca...... 


In the way expressed above means accordingly that the satraps also acquired merit by their 
Jabour of superintendence. 


The second and third objections to the use of the Saka era in Northern India in the Kusina 
period may be answered together. There is no direct proof that the Saka era originated in 
Western India, On the other hand, the researches of Mr. Bhandarkar clearly prove that the era was 
originally founded in Northern India, and that Nahapana and Castana were Northerners, and most 
probably were merely provincial governors. There is no need to assume that the Saka reckoning was 
adopted for a century in Northern India and then dropped. If we take the Saka era to have begun 
from the date of the accession of Kanigska, then we find that it was in use in Mathura up to the 
year 308-9 A. D. Thus the Saka reckoning was not merely adopted for a century but for two 
centuries or more. Then the invasions of later Kuganas from the North-Western provinces and the 
rise of the Gupta empire gradually drove it out of Northern India, but it remained in use in the 
South-W estern provinces of the Kugana empire. The use of the Gupta era affords a parallel case. It 
originated in Northern India in A. D. 818-19. It remained there in use for three centuries (if we 
exclude the dates from Nepal, then the latest date is the year 300 on the Gaiijam plate of Sasafika — 
E. I., Vol, VI, p. 143), then it was driven out of Northern India by the Harga and Malava- 
Vikrama eras. It is possible that if the successors of Harsavardhana had been able and powerful 
tulers like those of Candra Gupta I, the Gupta era could hardly have remained in use in Nepal 
for two more centuries. But it is known that the Gupta era was current in Western India 
up to the 12th or 13th centuries A. D., and that in its later days it was known as the Valabhi 
Samvat. So it is evident that it is also possible for the Saka era to have originated in Northern 
Endia, and after three hundred years to have been driven out of it and to have remained current in 
one single part of its original area for several centuries longer. It is also probable that the name 
of the era was given to it Jong after its formation. The inscriptions of the Western satraps do not 
mention its name, though it is certain that their dates should be referred to the Saka era. The 
earliest inscription in which the name is mentioned is the Badami cave inscription of the Calukya 
Mangaliga,.1@ The name Salivahana was applied to it for the first time inthe year 1194 of this 
era, i. e., 1272 A. D.19 Thus we find that all serious obstacles to the use of the Saka era in 
Northern India and in the Kugana inscriptions disappear. But we must admit that there is no direct 
evidence to show that Kaniska founded the Saka era, and it is doubtful whether any such evidence will 
ever be found. But it is possible, as Dr. Fleet says, that this era is one of those eras that originated 
in an extension of regnal or dynastic years.20 It was actually set going as an era by the successor 
who did not break the reckoning so started by introducing another according to his own regnal years. 
But between the accession of Kaniska in 78 A. D, and the death of Hukratidas in B. C, 156,71 we 
find a host of princes ruling the country between Bactria and the Panjab, whose position and sequence 
require to be settled before we proceed to deal with the events of the reigns of Kaniska and his 





18 J, A., Vol. II, p. 805; Vol. VI, p. 363; and Vol. X, p. 58; and #. I., Vol. VII, Appendix, p. 2, No. 8. 
19 Kielhorn in I. 4., Vol. XXVI, p. 150, 2% Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. III, p. 148. 
21 V. A. Smith’s Early History, p. 217. 
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successors. Most of these princes are known to us only through their coins. They are, as we have 
seen, divisible into three classes — (a) The Scythians; (6) the later Greeks; and (c) the Parthians. 
Tt will be shown later on that it is impossible to place a Parthian dynasty ruling over Seistan and 
Gandhira im the first century of the Christian era. There remain only the Greeks and the 
Scythians. The most important of the Greek princes were Menander and Apollodotos, who are 
mentioned by the classical historians as the conquerors of India. It is hardly possible to lay down 
the exact chronological sequence of the other Greek princes, The last of them is Hermnaios, who 
probably ruled in the Kabul valley in the opening year.of the Christian eva and was to some extent 
the contemporary of Kiutsiu-kio or Kozoulo-Kadphises. There are some coins on which the Greek 
legend bears the name of Hermaios, while the Kharesthi one bears that of Kadphises I. It may be 
that Kadphises I acknowledged the over-lordship of Hermaivs before he united the five Yue-chi 
principalities under his sway. It is certain that Kadphises I swept away the Greek rule from 
Afghanistan. The Scythian princes, who preceded Kanigka, are also known to us chiefly fron 
their coins, but they have also left several inscriptions. The earliest of them, according to the 
numismatists, is Manes or Moas, but his coins are foumd only in the Panjab, and Mr. D. R. 
Bhéndarkar accordingly takes him to be the last of the Scythian princes. WYonones, whose 
eoins arefound in Kandahar, Ghazni, and Seistan, was probably the first prince of these early 
Seythian conquerors. He was succeeded by his nephew, Spalirises, who, with his father, Spalahores, 
‘and his brother, Spalagadames, were his tributaries. After Spalirises, a prince named Axes or 
Aya seems to have ascended the throne. Azes was at first subordinate both te Vonones and 
Spalirises, Azes was succeeded by Azilises, after whom the dynasty seeras to have been reduced tu 
a subordinate position. According to the authority of Mr. Rapson, Vonones seems to have come to 
the throne at the beginning of the first century B.C. His coins are fairly numerous, and we may 
safely assign to him a reign of 25 years. He seems to have lived ia the West, probably in Seistan, 
while his deputies ruled Afghamistan and the Panjab in his name, 


‘On the above assumption the accession of his nephew, Spalirises, may be placed in the year 
70 B.C. Both Azes and his nephew, Spalagadames, were the tributaries of this prince. His coins 
are not so Very numerous, and a reign of 15 years is quite sufficient for him. After Spalirises this 
dynasty comes to an end, and Azes, who was a tmbutary prinee both under Vonones and Spalirises, 
makes himself independent in tthe Panjab. Afghanistan seems to have passed into the sway of the 
Yue-chi chieftains, The coins of Azes ane not obtainable in Aighanistan, but they are fairly 
numerons in the Panjab, and a reign of 15 years may be allowed to him, as he is known to have 
reigned for a long time as subordinate to Vonones and Spalarises. He was suoceeded by 
Azilises, whose exact relationship to Azes cannot be ascertained. At this time a prince of the 
Koei-Chaouang or the Kuganas or Heraus, who is most probably the In-mo-fu of the Chinese 
historians, conquered. Ki-pin (Kapisa). The existence of Hermaios at the beginning of the Christian 
era shows, that a number of Greek principalities still remained in the-hilly fastnesses of Afghanistan 
and the Western Panjab in a subordinate position to the Scythian monarchs. After the demise or 
‘overthrow of Azilises, the Scythian provincial governors made themselves independent. They were 
known by the Persian title satrap (Sanskrit Xsatrapa), and probably recognised the nominal 
Supremacy of the descendants or successors of Azilises, such as Azes II, Maves, and others. But 
there is much difference of ‘opinion as to the exact chronological position of the Scythian satraps. 
Two of these satrap dymasties are well known. These are the dynasties of Taxila or Takgasili and 
that of Mathura, while coins bearing the names of other Satraps are not wanting, such as Hagina 
and Hagamiaga, Zeionises or Jihunis, son of Manigul, and others. The following are the different 
opinions expressed about the chronological positions of these satraps :— 
Hales Suis sei that the hemidrachms of Rajivala imitate and are found with 
e of Stra » who was the f 
king who ruled north of the cae Ga peas hela a a 
sh. y the son and successor of Eukratides 


Sere 


22 Trogus, p. 41. 
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who died about B. C. 150. Inasmuch as Heliokles, the son and saccessor of Eukratides, was 
contemporary with Strato [, the father of Strato I], who was approximately contemporary with 
Rajavula, the Saka satrap of Mathura, the accession of the last named prince must be very close to 
B. C, 120. 


"he fact that the coins of Rajiivula imitate those of Strate II shows that Rajiivula must be 
placed after Strato IT and mot before him, and nothing more than this can be said to be an accurate 
deduction. Numismatics is of importance only when epigraphy is absent. It may also aid 
epigraphy, but numismatics can hardly be relied on against deductions based on epigraphy and 
paleaography. These two satrap dynasties possess several inscriptions, and it will be seen later on 
that the charaeters of the inscriptions of these satraps preclude any possibility of their being placed 
200 hundred years before the accession of Kaniska. One of the highest authorities en Indian. 
numismatics places the Saka satraps in the middle of the Ist century B. 0,8 


(2) Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar places Sodiisa, the son of Rajtivula, in the Saka year 72 = 150: 
A. D., and Patika of Taxila in the Saka year 78=156 A. D., while the accession of Kaniska is 
placed in the year 278 A. D. 


(3) Dr, Fleet takes Sodasa and Rajivula to be nearly contemporaries of Vasudeva, 


The inseriptions of the Scythian satraps occur both in Brahmi and in Kharogthi. They are as 
follews :— 

(1) The ‘Taxila copperplate of Patika, the son of Liaka Kusulaka. The record is dated in the 
year 78 of the (reign of the) Maharaja Moga.%4 | 

(2) The Mathura Lion Pillar Capital incriptions, recordiag the various donations of the two 
satrap families of Taxila and Mathura. This record establishes that Sodasa was a contemporary 
of Patika and consequently Rajtivula of Liaka.45 


The records mentioned above are in Kharogthi, while the others given below are in Brahmi— 
(3) A Jaina record of the year 72.of the reign of the great satrap Sodasa.26 

(4) A Brahmanical record of the reign of the great satrap Sodasa.?” 

(5) An inscription found on a well at Mora, seven miles from Mathura .26 


The Kharosthi inscriptions mentioned above form the third variety of Dr. Bihler’s division of 
Kharosthi records. But as has been shown above, if the characters of the Manikyala inscription are 
taken .as representing the fourth variety instead of ¢he Sué-Vihar inscription, the difference between 
the forms of the characters of these two varieties diminish. The characters of the third variety show 
that they immediately preceded those of the fourth variety. The Taxila copperplate cannot be placed 
two hundred years before the Manikyala inscription. The paleography of the Brahmi inscriptions 
also supports the above conclusion. When Dr. Bithler’s Indische Palacographie was published, it was 
supposed that the difference between the Kgatrapa and Kusina periods was considerable. But recent, 
discoveries have shown that this difference cannot be much. The excavations of Sarnath have yielded 
three reeords to the list of dated Kugina inscriptions. Two of these are from Sarnath, and the third. 
is from Set-Mahet and was discovered more than forty yearsago. The first line of the Srivasti 
inscription is much damaged and consequently the name of the reigning monarch and the date is 
lost. When Dr, Bloch published this inscription in 18982 he was led by the paleography of the 





28 Rapson’s Indian Coins, p. 8. 

2% A, S. R., Vol II, p. 188, and plate lix.; J. R. A. &., 1894, p. 551; and #. L, Vol. IV, p. 54, and ined 

2 J. R.A, S., 1894, p. 525. Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji edited these inscriptions without any facsimile, A fresh 
edition with a facsimile i is much none but this insaription is out of the seach of Indians as it is ‘in :the British 
Museum. ye 

%6 7. I,, Vol. IL, p. 199, No. 2. 27 4, 8. R., Vol. III, P. 30, No. land FA, Vol, XXXITT, p. 149, No. 24, 

4 4,8. R., Vol. XX, p. 49 plate vy, No. 4. 29 J. A, 8. B., 1898, Part I, p. 274, 
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inscription to place it in the period which ineluded the reigns of Rajivula and Sodaisa. But the 
Sarnath inscription of the year 8 of the reign of Maharaja Kaniska shows that the donors of the two 
statues are the same. There are also reasons to make us believe that the Sravasti inscription was 
incised after the Sarnath record. The subscript ya, which is always tripartite in the Sarnath inscrip- 
tions, is once bipartitein the Sravasti inscription (at the end of the second line in Pusya). This clearly 
indicates that the difference between the reigns of Rajivala and Sodisa and Kanigka cannot be 200 
years, In editing the inscriptions from Sarnath, Dr. Vogel says, that “ the similarity between 
the scripts of the Mathura satraps and that of the earliest of Kanigka is so striking that the 
two can hardly be separated by more than one century. If the former are to be placed in the 
ist century B. C., palesographic evidence would point to the conclusion that the commencement of 
Kanigka’s reign has been rightly supposed to fall in the first century A. J),”%0 


It is evident then that the satraps of Mathura cannot be placed in B.C.120. Dr. Fleet’s 
statement. as to the position of the satraps has been dealt with before, and it is also evident that the 
statement that Sodasa was nearly the contemporary of Vasudeva is arbitrary. Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
also places Kaniska 200 years after Sodisa and makes the latter a contemporary of the Western 
satrap Rudradima. But the characters of the Junagadh inscriptions of Rudradama are later than 
those of the Sarnath inscription of Kaniska, and so much later than those of the inscriptions 
of Sodasa. The date of Kaniska certainly falls before Rudradima, and so it is nut possible that 
Rudradiama was a contemporary of Sodasa.*! 


The Sarnath inscription also shows that the title Mahaiksatrapa does not imply that the holder 
of it was an independant sovereign. Rajiivula and Sodasa were probably the governors of Mathura 
under Azes II and Maues, who may thus be the king Moga of the Taxila copperplate inscription. 
Sodasa was probably succeeded by Kharahostes and Kalni.%? 


The reign of the earlier Scythian princes and satraps was brought to an end by the conquest of 
Northern India by Wema-Kadphises about the year 60 A. D. It is also probable, as Dr. Vogel 
remarks, that the satraps Kharapallana and Vanaspara were the descendants of the early 
Scythian satraps of Mathura.°3 The fact that the coins of Wema-Kadphises are found as far 
as Ghazipur does not prove that Kadphises II conquered the whole of Northern India as far 
as Benares. The rupee bearing the bust and vame of William IV of England, issued in 
1835, is current up to the present day in the Panjaband the North-Western Frontier provinces. 
Is this a sufficient proof of the British occupation of the Panjab before 1848 A. D.? On the 
other hand, the Sarnath inscription of Kaniska leaves no doubt as to the fact that Benares and 
the adjoining territory to some extent was included in the dominions of Kanigka. It is usual 
to find the coins of a previous reign current in provinces conquered years later. Numerous 
instances may be cited of this, We may safely assume, on the authority of the Chinese historians 
that Yeu-kao-ching or Wema-Kadphises conquered India. Bat it is impossible to state the 
extent of his conquesis from numismatical evidence. Certain degree of probability may be 
imputed to the fact that he conquered only the Panjib and the country as far east as Mathnri. 
But it is absolutely certain that Kanigka ruled as far as Benares. It may be that 
Kaniska extended the empire up to Benares. It is not at all necessary to place the 
accession of Kaniska in B. C. 554 or in B. C. 285 simply because the Compendium of the 
We states that a Chinaman named King-lu received Buddhist books from the Yue-cbi 
at that time. The anification of the Yue-chi might not have taken place before the initial 
a 

30 #. TL, Vol. VIII, pv. 175. 


st The trath of these remarke oan at once be proved by comparing the characters of the Jumagadh ingerip- 
tion, (E. I, Vol. VIE, p. 86) with those of the Sarnath Inseription. The characters show that Rudradima mus’ 
have reigned at least 50 years after the incision of the Sarnath record. 


_ 8 YJ, B. A, 8., 1894, pp. 533 and 549. 38 ¥#.2,, Vol. VIII, p. 173. 
** Philipps’ translation of M. Lévi’s ‘‘ Notes Sur les Indo-Scythes’’ in I. A.» Vol. XX SIT, p. 417, 
35 Miss Nicholson’s translation of Dr. Franke’s “‘ The Sok and Kaniska”’ in I. 4., Vol. EXXV, p. 98. 
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year of the Christian era. King-lu-might have received the Buddhist books from any other king 
of the five Yue-chi principalities. The coins of Kadphises I and II show that they favoured no 
particular religion. There is nothing to prevent us from supposing that King-lu received his 
Buddhist books before the conquest of the other Yue-chi principalities by Kiutsiu-Kio of the 
Koei-Chouang or that he received them from a private person at the command of the king. 
According to a lost Sanskrit work named Sri-Dharma-pitaka-sampradaya-nidina, translated into 
Chinese in the year 472 A. D., and quoted by M. Lévi in his ‘* Notes,” Kaniska is said 
to have conquered India as far as Pataliputra and carried off the Buddhist saint Aévaghoga.2¢ 
There is nothing in the shape of a direct evidence to show that Kaniska conquered Kasmira, but 
it is certain that he founded there a town called after him Kanigkapura, which is now known as 
Kanispor.37 So Kasmira must have been included in his empire. His capital,as Mr. V. A. 
Smith holds, was probably Purugapura, 7. e., modern Peshawar. According to the Chinese 
translation quoted above, Kanigska engaged in a successful war with Parthia. The most glorious 
exploit of Kaniska was his conquest of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan. It has been objected to 
by some scholars that the accession of Kanigka cannot be placed in 78 A, D., because a king of 
the Yue-chi at this time is known to have been defeated by the famous Chinese General 
Pan-Chao. M. Lévi says, “if, as is generally done, we take the coronation of Kanigka as the 
starting point of the Saka era, we meet with an insurmountable difficulty. Pan-Chao’s victorious 
campaign, pursued for thirty years ( 73—102 A. D. ) without interruption, at this very time restored 
Si-Yu ( the Western provinces ) to the empire and carried Chinese arms beyond the regions explored 
by Chang-Kian as far as the-confines of the Greco-Roman world. By 73 A. D. the king 
of Khotan had made his submission, and several other kings of that country followed his example 
and gave their eldest sons as hostages for their fidelity. Kashgar immediately after returned 
to obedience, The two passes by which the way to the South debouches into India were in the 
hands of the Chinese. The submission in the year 94, after along resistance of Kharashar and the 
Kou-tche, secured to China also the route to the North. The Yue-chi had not renounced their 
previous supremacy without a struggle. In the year 90 the king of the Yue-chi sent an ambassador 
to demand a Chinese princess in marriage. ,Pan-Chao deemed the request insolent, stopped the 
ambassador and sent him back. The king of the Yue-chi raised an army of 70,000 horsemen under 
the orders of the Viceroy Sie. Pan Chao’s troops were much frightened by this numerous army and 
his General had great trouble to reassure them ; however, he made them see that the enemy, worn out 
by a long march and by the fatigues endured in crossing the Tsung-ling mountains, was not in 
a condition to attack them with advantage. Sie was vanquished and the king of the Yue-chi did 
not fail to send in every year the tribute imposed on him. It was not Kanigka at the apogee of his 
reign and power who consented to such a humiliation.”88 Now tradition affirms that Kanigka 
was a great conqueror and conquered Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, Paleography clearly places 
the accession of Kanigka in the year 78 A. D. The only possible conclusion that we can draw from 
all these data is that he was the king who was defeated and humiliated by Pan-Chao in A. D. 90, 
for it is certain that Kanigka was living in the year 96 A. D.3® To avoid this seeming discrepancy, 
Mr. V. A. Smith, as a further corroboration of his theory of Kugina chronology, holds that Kanigka 
conquered Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan about the year 130 A. D., thus accomplishing what 
Wema-Kadphises, according to him, failed todo 40 years earlier. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to deny that Kanigka did not conquer Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan or that Pan-Chao did 
not defeat a Yue-chi king in 90 A, D., but to utilise fresh materials to render previous 
statements explicit and unite them into a homogeneous whole. 








86 V. A, Smith’s Early History, p. 227, footnote 2, - ~~ -8t. Stein's Rajatarangini, Book I, pp. 168—72. 
38 I, A,, Vol. XXXII, pp. 421-22. 889 The Manikyala inscription of the year 18 = 96 A. D, 
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In a Kharosthi inscription, which is at present in the Lahore Museum, we find there 
a confirmation of two things — 
(1) That Kanigka was possibly the Yue-chi king defeated by Pan-Chao ; and 


(2) That Kaniska probably recovered Kashgar, Khotan, and Yarkand after the death of 
Pan-Chao in 102 A.D. The inscription itself contains no such thing, but the data which it supplies 
is sufficient to warrant such a conclusion. The inscription supplies us with two important 
informations, The first is that Wema-Kadphises was not the father of Kaniska, andthat he was still 
reigning in the year 41 of his era. This inscription was discovered in an ancient well in a ala 
known as Ara, two miles from Bagnilab, and was presented to the Lahore Museum, by Dr. M. A, 
Stein. It has been mentioned above as the Ara inscription (Lahore Museum, No. I, 133), The 
inscription is a small piece of stone measuring 1 ft. 8 ins. by 9 ins, and consists of six lines. The 
surface of the stone is extremely rough and uneven, The mason has not taken the trouble of 
planing the surface. 


I read the inscription as follows: — 


Ara inscription of the year 41; Plate I, 


(1) Maharajasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa pa(P)thadharasa ,.. . 

(2) Vasigpaputrasa, Kaniskasa samvatsaraé eka catari(Se) ...- 

(8) sam XX, XX, I, Cetasa masasa diva 4,| atra divasami Namikha.... 
(4) .... D& puga puria pumana mabarathi Ratakhapuia .... 

(5) atmanasa sabharya putrasa anugatyarthae savya ,.. 


(6) ...+. vae himacala. Kbipama.... 


Notes, 


(1) Some portions of the inscribed surface have peeled off, leaving holes, thus the upper 
portion of the second ja in Rajatirajasa is missing. The first line seems to have ended with 
a word which must have been an adjective, such as Devaputrasa, etc. The possessive case ending is 
clear and distinct. The ending words of all other lines, except the first, seems to be missing. There 
is a big hole after the letter v@ in déva in the third line. 


(2) The stroke in Devapuirasa is unusual, It has been attached to the nethermost part 
of the vertical line instead of the top of the horizontal loop. 


(8) The second letter of Kanigka’s father’s name is indistinct. It does not resemble aur 
known Kharogthi single or compound letter. At first I took it to be dra, but now I find that dra 
has a quite different form in the Dutreuil de Rhins Manuscript of the Dhammapada and on the coins 
oe and Epander. Dr. Vogel suggests that itis Si, and I accept it as the most probable 
solution. 


(4) The compound tsa in Samvaisarae in the second line is new ( ef. the inscription of the 
year 111 at the end of this paper, Lahore Museum, No, 1, 47, where tsa has a similar form ). 


(5) In the fifth line the second letter tma is different from the form in which it appears in 
Dr. Buhler’s Tables. 


(6) The subscript ya is expressed here by a complete loop as also in the Sué-Vihar copper- 
plate inscription, Compare rya in Bharya and tya in Anugatyarthae. 


(7) The compound letter arthae has never been met with, and, as such, the reading is open 
to correction, 


Shakardarra inscription: the year 40. 
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I have been able to translate fully only the first three lines of this inscription. The fifth line 
only out of the last three lines is to some extent intelligible, I translate only the first three lines 
here. While at Lahore I heard that impressions of this inscription have already been forwarded to 
Dr, Liuders of Rostock, and we may confidently look forward to him for a complete rendering of 
this important inscription, 





Translation, 


“In the year forty-one, 41, on the fifth day of the month of Caitra in the reign of Mahiraja 
Rajatiraja Devaputra Kanigka, the son of Vasispa ... .”’ 


On the coins of the Western satraps such forms as Ghsamotika putrasa Castanasa are frequent, 
Though the inscription has not been fully deciphered, its more important parts are certain. It 
supplies us with two important facts. It is now certain that Wema-Kadphises was not the father of 
Kaniska, though the latter certainly succeeded the former. Such forms of the mention of a king’s 
father’s name is found on the coins of the Western satraps with Cagtana,‘° also on the coins of some 
of the Northern satraps, such as Sodasa, Jihunia, and Kharahostes.4t The name Vasispa has 
a distinctly Iranian sound, but that does not prevent him from being a Saka to Indians, Moreover, 
ethnological speculations on such grounds are not possible, 


The more important part of the inscription is the date, which is certainly the year 41, and this 
leads us to certain irresistible conclusions. Heretofore the latest available date of Kaniska was the 
year 18, found on the Manikyala inscription, and the earliest date of Huvigka is the year 33 on the 
Mathura Buddhist inscription ( No. 25 of the list on page 36 above). But, as Dr. Liiders has 
suggested, the Mathur§ inscriptions of the year 28 and 29 also perhaps belong to the reign 
of Huviska.42 Then Kaniska was in the later years of his reign a contemporary of Huviska. 
Was Huviska a rival of Kaniska? We can hardly assume that. Had he been his rival he 
would never have prolonged the regnal years of Kaniska and set them going as an era. The 
coin types, as with the titles of Huviska, show that he was closely connected to Kaniska, 
and it may be that he wa8 Kanigka’s son. The latest Brahmi inscription of Kanigka is the 
Mathura inscription of the year 9 (No. 9 of the list). Is it not possible that after a period 
of ten or fifteen years spent in campaigning in Hastern and Central India, that Kanigka might 
have left the government of India in the hands of his eldest son and crossed the Indus to attend 
to pressing affairs on his Northern and North-Western frontiers ? Panchao began his career of conquest 
in the last decade of the first century A.D. So we may safely assume that Kaniska’s relations 
with China were strained from the tenth year of his reign. He demanded a Chinese princess in 
marriage, but his envoy was not allowed. to proceed to the court of Heaven. In the 12th year of his reign 
he had sent an army across the Tsung-ling range under his viceroy Sie, but 16 was crushed by the 
genius of Panchao. The defeat was probably followed by a series of rebellions in Northern provinces ; 
the Chinese were also pressing forward and the outlying provinces were soon Jost. Within ten 
years all provinces to the north of the Hindu Kush were probably lost to the Kusana empire. So we 
see that Kaniska was probably very busy beyond the Indus after the 20th year of his reign. The 
only explanation of the synchronism of Kanigka and Huvigka, who, up to date, are known as 
predecessors and successors, is that, after the first ten years of Kanigka’s reign, Huvigka was left in 
charge of Indian affairs with full imperial titles, while the former attended to the long war in the 
frontier and in trying to reclaim the lost provinces. Pauchao died in 102 A, D., and all further 
enterprise on the part of the Chinese died away with him. {t is extremely probable that then 
Kanigka set out to reclaim his lost provinces, but accomplished more than this and added Kashgar, 
Yarkand, and Khotan to his empire. If this view be adopted, the truth of the tradition at once 
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becomes evident, and the necessity of dragging Kaniska away from the Saka era, passes away. 
Moreover, Kanigka is known to Hiuen-Thsang or, a8 he is NOW called, Y uan-Chwang, as the king 
of Gandhara,43 which was probably the result of his long residence in Afghanistan. So as Kauigka 
was alive in the year 41 of the Saka era, #.¢., 119 A. D., a reign of £5 years may safely be allowed 
to him. The tradition current about Kanigka’s death proves that his life was a career of long 
warfare. He is said to have conquered three-quarters of the world, presumably India, Parthia, and 
China, and wanted to conquer the fourth which was the North. But his generals and ministers were 
already dissatisfied and loath to go on a campaign in far distant and unknown countries and su they 
smothered the aged king with a quilt.44 The most important event in Kanigka’s relgn was the 
convocation of the fourth Buddhist Council ( Mahisatgha or Mahisangiti), the chief authority for 
this is Yuan-Chwang,4 but the exact date or place of occurrence or the nature of business transacted 
in it cannot be determined.46 Coins of Kaniska show that he was a Buddhist, but he also respected 
Zoroastrian and Greek divinities. The stories of the devoutness as a Buddhist of a man who spent 
the whole of his life in bloody warfare must be accepted with limitation. 


The details of Huvigska’s reign cannot be ascertained, but he is known to us from a large number 
of coins and inscriptions. After his predecessor or father’s death he became the master of a vast 
empire which included Kabul, Kasmira, and the whole of Northern India as far as Benares, An 
inscription on the Sarn&th pillar of Agéka records the gift of something, the name of which has 
been Jost, in the year 40 = 118 A. D., in the reign of Agvaghoga, but this prince is only mentioned 
as a Rajan, and most probably was a feudatory chief ruling under Huviska. Behar also was 
probably included in the Kugana empire at this time, as the impression of a medal of Huviska was 
found under the Vajrasana throne inside the temple at Bodh Gaya, The four sides of this throne 
were Originally inscribed with characters of the Kusana period, bot it is too far gone to allow of 
decipherment.4? This throne is at present under the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya, where it was placed by 
Genera] Cunningham after the completion of the restoration of the great temple. Lluvigka is also suid 
to have founded a town in Kasmira, which was called after him Huskapura, and is now known 
as Huskur.4* According to Cunningham a large monastery existed at Mathura, which bore the name 
of Huvigka Vihara, This monastery probably owed its existence to the munificenee of this king. 
During the reign of Huvigka, Cagtana, who was probably his governor at Ajmer, seems to have 
conquered Malwa and established himself at Ujjayini. Probably, it was this exploit which raised 
him to the rank of a Mahakgatrapa, The reason for this assumption is that the coins of Custana ar: 
trilingual, the legend being in Greek, Brahmi, and Kharogthi. The Kharosthi legend and the titl- 
Kegatrapa proves that he was the subordinate officer of a king who ruled in a northern country where 
both Greek and Kharogthi coin-legends were current. As Rudradiman, the son’s gon of Castana, 
was a contemporary of Vasudeva, we may safely assume that this northern prince was Huyigka. 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji places his tenure of office between the years 33 and 58 of the Naka era 
(111— 186 A. D.), which is admissible.5° Oagtana was succeeded by his son, Jayadiima, in his 
governorship of Rajputana and Malwa. The only Kharosthi inscription of Huvigka way found at 
Wardak, near Kabul, which was inscribed in the year $1 = 129 A.D. The latest inscription of the 
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#8 See Beal’s Buddhist Record of the Western World, and Watters’ On Yuan-Chwang, The mentions ? 
‘‘ Kaniska raja of Gandhara ’” are innumerable, 


# See Mr, Philipps’ translation of M. Lévi’s ** Notes sur les Indo-Seythes” in Z. 4., Vol. XEXIIL, p. 388, 
*5 Beal’s Buddhist Record, pp. 117 and 151, 


«6 For further particulars, see Y. A, Smith’s Early History, pp. 238-4, 


* A.S. B., Vol. XVI, p. iv, N. C., 1892, p. 49; and Cunningham’s Maha Bodhi, p. 58, plate x, fig. li. 
8 Stein’s Rajatarangint Book, I, p. 168, and Vol. II p. 483. Hinen Ths is sat 
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reign of Huviska is dated the year 60. So we may safely assume that he was associated with his 
father in the empire from the year 10 to the year 45 (c. 88 — 123A. D.) and ascended the throne 
after his father’s death and enjoyed a reign of at least 15 years. We may safely place the year of 
his death in the Saka era 62 = 140 A. D. At the time of his death the age of Huvigka could not 
have been less than 80, for his reign extended over the long period of 52 years, one of the longest 
reigns in the history of India. The name Huvigka is found in several forms, such as Huviska, 
Havaska, Hugka and Hukga in the Brahmi inscriptions. 


Huvigka was succeeded by Vasugka or Vasudeva, whose earliest recorded date is the year 68, 
found on an inscription from Safici in Bhopal. Dr. Fleet has based a theory on thisinscription. He 
says that this Saiici record mentions the name Vasaska, which is also to be found in the Mathura 
inscription of the year 76, mentioned in Dr. Fuhrer’s Progress Report for the year 1895-96, also in 
the Mathura inscription of the year 74.5! Inscriptions which were dated the year 80 and after 
mention the name of Vasudeva, So the successor of Huviska was Vasuska, and Vasuska and 
Vasudeva are not the same person. This reasoning possesses a seeming validity, as the transliteration 
of foreign names into the Indian language was as difficult then as it is at the present day. 
It was impossible for the Indians of the Scythian period to pronounce the name of a Scythian 
barbarian, and it was still more difficult for him to write it in his own language. As a result of this 
we find Rajivula and Rajula as variations of the name of one and the same person. If Vasuska and 
Vasudeva are taken to be different personages, then Huvigka, Huska, and Hukga wonld also have to 
be taken as designating three different princes. The original name of this prince seems to have 
been Vasudeva, and this adoption of an Indian name by a foreign prince was the result of a long 
residence in India. The variation Vasugka may have been made by some ignorant person in order 
to harmonise it with the names Kanigka and Huvigka. Nothing is known about the name of 
Vasudeva but that he also enjoyed a long reign and was alive in the year 99 = 177 A. D. The 
great Kusina empire came to an end ajter Vasudeva. His dominions included the Panjab, the 
provinces around Mathnra, and the portion of Central india as far south as Bhopal. It was during 
the earlier years of the reign of Vasudeva that Rudradaman, the Satrap of Rajputana and Malwa, 
conquered Cutch and Surat and the adjoining countries. The fact that he himself assumed the title 
of Mahi-Kgatrapa shows that he did not wait for his paramount sovereign to bestowif on him. It is 
possible that Rudradiman, like the later Moghul governors, virtually became an independent monarch, 
but did not assume royal titles: Aliverdi Khan and Sa‘adat Khiin were practically independent 
sovereigns. Vasudeva was a feeble sovereign, and the Trans-Indus provinces were probably 
lost to the Kusana empire during his reign. Vasudeva enjoyed a long reign of 36 years from the 
year 62 to the year 99 of the Saka era (140—177 A. D.). During the later years of this reign, 
the Panjib gradually slipped out of his hands. A new conqueror appeared at this time on the 
North-Western borders of India. The last years of the second century witnessed the decadence of the 
powers of three great Asiatic monarchies, viz., the Parthian empire, the Kugana empire, and the 
Andhra empire. It was an evil time for Rome also, for at this time the reign of her good emperors 
was drawing to a close, and after the death of Commodus, the Great Oriental Empire was convulsed. 
by a scramble for the purple in which all the great generals of the Roman Empire took part. For 
Parthia it was the third period of decline, as Rawlinson puts it, as the whole of the reign of 
Volageses III is a blank but for the occasional notices of Roman campaigns. In India, after the 
decease or deposition of Vasudeva, we find a Parthian king reigning over the province to the east 
of the Indus in the year 108. Thisis the date of the Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Gondophernes, 
which, as we have seen above, is closely allied by its paleography to the Panjtar, Kaldarra, and 
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Mount Bauj inscriptions, which are dated in the era used in the Kugana inscriptions, 2. e., the 
Saka era, But two objections have been raised against this — 


(1) Gondopbernes is the contemporary of the Apostle Thomas, and 


(2) The coins of Gondophernes resemble those of Azes and Soter Megas ( the nameless king ), 
which fact places his reign in the first halt of the first century A.D. As tothe first Gondophernes 
contemporaneity with St. Thomas is doubtful. The first mention of the names of the two kings 
Mazdai and Gondophernes is to be found in the Acts of St. Thomas which were cont piled in the a 
half of the third century A. D. and so cannot be trustworthy sources of historical fact, The 
probable cause of the mention of their names is that they were contemporaries whose names were 
still fresh for some reasons in the minds of Western sailors and that the chronologist connected their 
names by mere chance with the mission of the Apostle. As to the second it cannot be denied that 
numismatic evidence is of value only when epigraphy and paleography are absent and to aid andl 
supplement the conclusions derived from them. The resemblance of coin-type and standards canno, 
be relied on against paleographic evidence. The accession of Gondophernes must have taker 
place in A. D.155 or in the Saka era 77. The palaography of the Greek legends va his coins 
supports this. The square omega and the square omtlron also occur on the coins of Volageses (I 
of Parthia,5? who was a contemporary of the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commodus and invst 
probably also of Gondophernes and Vasudeva. The history of Parthia also compels ws bi place 
Gondophernes in the last half of the second century A. D, For if Gondophernes is placed in the first 
half of the first century A. D., then he becomes a contemporary either of Phraataces, Orodes 11, 
Vonones I or Artabanus III, The Parthian empire was even then too powerful tw allow of the 
establishment of a powerful rival monarchy on their frontiers. Gondophernes was, uo doubt. 
a Parthian. The establishment of an empire consisting of Seistan, Kabul, Kandahar, and the Western 
Panjab is only possible when the Parthian empire was too feeble to lift its arms in sell-defence, 
According to Rawlinson, Parthia reached this stage of decline in the reign of Valigeses ITE and 1V.5° 
Thus it is extremely probable that the accession of Gondophernes took place in the year 77 of Saks 
era and the year 103 of the Takht-i-Bahal inscription is equivalent to 181 A. D. The conquest of 
the Western Panjab must have been taken place somewhat earlier, say, in 170 A.D. But Parthian 
domination in the Panjab must have been very short-lived, for 19 years after the Takht-i-Bahai 
record we find a Kusana prince once more ruling over the country bordering on the Indus, The 
kingdom of the successors of Gondophernes lay towards Kandahar and Seistan. They were probably 
deprived of their dominions by the earlier Sassanians. In India the remnants of the Kusiua 
empire were divided into several small monarchies which continued to exist up to the middle of the 
fourth century until Samudragupta and Candragupta II made an end of them, Inscriptions of the 
third and fourth centuries of the Christian era are very rare in Northern India and the eving of 
the later Kusanas are of no help, as they are mere copies of the coins of Vasudeva. Some of these 
coins are imitations of those of Sapor I and Hormuzd II.54 The latter prince is suid tu have 
married the daughter of a Kusina king of Kabul. Further mentions in Persian histury show that 

_the later Kuginas continued to exist for a century or two longer until they were displaced by the 
Kidira-Kuganas or swept away by the White Huns. The latest date among K harogthi inscriptions 
18 the year 200 = 278 A.D. We may assume that the Kharvgthi script was current up to thig date, 
after which it was supplanted by the Brahmi as found on the coins of the Kidira-Kusinas. The 
characters of the Dewai inscription of the year 200 fully bear out the above eouclusion. They are 
a degenerate form of Kharogthi, later than the characters of the Skarradheri inscription. ‘The 
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2 British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins, Parthia, by Warwick Wroth, p, 224, 
8 Rawlinson’s Sia Oriental Monarchy, p. 380. 


bé V. A. Smith’s Karly History, p. 239, and Rapson’s Indian Coins, p.19. See my “Notes on lndorBeythia 
Coinage,” Journal and Proc, A. 8. B., March 1908, for the coinage and history of the later Kusanas, 
55 Rapson’s Indian Coins, plate ii, No, 16, 
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characters are so bad that when I saw it for the first time, in the Lahore Museum, I took it to be one 
of Col. Deane’s novel inscriptions .56 


oe 


It will be observed that nothing has been said about three dated inscriptions — 


(1) The years 41, 42, and 45 in the Nasik inscriptions of Usavadata and the year 46 in the 
Junnar inscription of Ayama, all of which fall in the reign of Nahapana.57 


(2) The year 72 on the Jaina inscription from Mathura.58 


(3) The year 78 of the Taxila copperplate of Patika, son of Liaka3® The year 72 of the 
Mathura inscription falls in the reign of Mahi-Ksatrapa Sodasa, and we have seen that it cannot be 
placed in a line with the Kugana dates and so referred to the Saka era. It is impossible to refer it 
either to the Lankika, the Malava-Vikrama or the Cesarean eras, since there are reasons to believe 
that the first two eras were never current in Northern India during the first six or seven centuries of 
the Christian era or before, and that the third was never heard of on this side of the Euphrates 
in those days. It is also impossible to refer this to the Seleukidan era or the Maurya era, since 
palesographical evidence proves that Sodasa must be placed within one hundred years of the accession 
of Kaniska, ¢.e., between B.C. 30 and A. D. 78. It is also impossible to imagine that any era was 
in use in Northern India before the Gupta period in which the hundreds were omitted. The year 72 
probably refers to an era long forgotten which was established by the earlier Scythian conquerors of 
Northern India, 


The case of the date in the Taxila copperplate inscription is also similar, The inscriptions on 
Dr. Bhagwanlal’s Mathura Lion Capital prove that the Kgatrapas Sodisa and Patika were, to some 
extent, contemporaries ; and on this ground it may be assumed with safety that the year 72 refer to 
the same era. It is not at all necessary to refer these to any Indian era which is still current or the 
name of which has been discovered up to date. Many eras were established in India which have 
fallen into oblivion. Some new discovery may furnish the clue to solve the problem which seems 
too difficult to solve with the scanty materials at present at our disposal. The dates of the 
Mahi-Ksatrapa Nahapaina should be referred to the same era as that used in the Mathura and Taxila 
inscriptions. We have seen above that it is hardly possible that Nahapana established an era of his 
own. His connection with a Northern monarch is proved by the presence of the Kharosth1 
legends on his coins. The characters of his inscriptions are earlier than those of the inscriptions 
who are now held to be his contemporaries, and so much-earlier than those of the Junagadh inscrip- 
tion that it is impossible to place Rudradiman 26 years after Nahapana. The fact that the 
characters of Usavadata’s inscriptions are earlier than those of the inscriptions of Sodasa preclude any 
possibility of the use of the Saka era in these inscriptions. Moreover, Usavadata or Rsabhadatta is 
a very good Indian name, and simply because he has been called a Saka it cannot be assumed that he 
was a foreigner, and, further, that his father-in-law used the-Saka era.60 Nahapina is a good old 
Persian name as Mr. Thomas had shown,®! and may it not be that the Bakya Rsabhadatta married his 
daughter Daksamitra to improve his own position. The Prakrit word Sake is equivalent to two 
Sanskrit words — (1) Saka, signifying a foreigner; (2) Sakya, signifying either a Buddhiss or 
a descendant of the tribesmen to which the Buddha Gautama himself belonged. 








56 Voyez, J. A., 9° série, tom, 4e, p. 510, pl. 34. 

st B.J., Vol. VIII, p. 82, and plate v, and Reforts of the Achesiayiadd Survey of Western India, Vol. V, 
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60 Usavadata has bean called a Saka in a mutilated Nasik inscription. E,I., Vol. VIII, p. 85, No. 14-4, plate 
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APPENDIX I. 
Wew Kharosthi inscriptions from the Lahore Museum. 


Including the Ara inscription (page 58 above ), I edit four new Kharogthi inscriptions on this 
occasion. I have styled these inscriptions ‘‘new” because IT have not come across them in 
any book or journal dealing with Indian epigraphy. Most of .the inscriptions in Kharosthi 
characters were discovered in the new Frontier provinces and are now deposited in the Lahore 
Museum. ‘The Kaldarra inscription has been edited before by Messrs. Buhler and Senart, but 
I have here reproduced. it again because M. Senart’s facsimile is too indistinct, 


Muchai inscription of the year 81; Plate If. 


I. — Dr. Stein’s Catalogue of Inscriptions in the Lahore Museum mentions that this 
inscription was found in a Hujra in Muchai in Yusufzai. Tam not certain as to the meaning of 
the word Huira, but Muchai is the name of the place at which the inscription was discovered. The 
Lahore Museum Number of this inscription is 1,46. The inscription is incised on a big slab af bad 
sandstone or kankar and the inscribed surface measures 2 feet by 10 inches, The inseription is in 
two lines, and the characters are on the average 2 to 8 inches in hei¢ht and bave been clearly incised, 
Judging from the characters, the inscription can be safely classed with the Kugana group of Indian 
inscriptions, and consequently the date in it should be referred to the Sake era. The date of the 
inscription, the year 81, falls in the reign of Vasudeva, The only other Kharogthi inscription of this 
prince's reign is the Fateh Jang inscription of the year 68. Beyond the year, the inscription gives 
no details of the date, such as the day and the month. 


Text. 
(1) Vage ekagitimaye KX, XX, XX, XX, I, 


(2) Sahayatena kae Vasisugena. 


Translation. 


“In the year eighty-one, 81, (this) was done by Sahayata (and ) Vagiguga:” or “In the year 
eighty-one, 81 ( this ) was done with assistance by Vasiguga,” 


Iam not quite sure of the two words Sahayatena and Vasisugena. They may also mean 
something also, but I have adopted Dr. Bloch’s suggestion that both of them are proper names. 
Kae is equal to Krtam in Sanskrit. Sahayatena may also mean “by assistance (reevived from 
others), Vasiéuga is undoubtedly a proper name. I find in the Lahore Museum Catalague that 
this inscription has been referred to in the Report of the explorations of the 10th Sappers under 


Captain Maxwell in 1882. IfI am right in referring the Kugana dates to the Sake era, then the 
date of this inscription is 81+ 78= 159 A. D. 


Paja inscription of the year 111: Plate IY, 


IT. — This inscription was discovered at Paja in Y i j 
ja in Yusufzai and was presented by Major 
(now Sir H. A. ) Deane to the Lahore Museum, The inscription bas been incised on a big 
boulder and the inscribed surface is 4 feet by 1 foot. The characters of the inscription belong 
fo the Kugana group of Kharogthi characters, the only archaic form being the dental sa in 


Muchat inscription: the year 81, Plate I] 
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New Kharosthi inscriptions from the Lahore Museum—(conid.). 





which there is a small vertical line in prolongation of the tail which seems to be the later form of 
the Maurya sa in which the left side of the head of the later is connected by a straight 
line with the tail. This form of sa is also found on the Hastnagar pedastal inscription and also in 
No. I above, where it occurs only once. But in this inscription the archaic variety occurs side by 
side with the later or Kugana variety. The inscription is dated both in words and in numerical 
symbols in the year 111 ( 189-90 A. D, ) on the 15th day of the month of Sravana ( Srivana) and 
records some deed, probably the erection of a building and the excavation of a well by Samgamitra, 
son of Ananda. The votive formula at the end of the second line proves that the donor was 
a Buddhist. The formula is Mata pitae puyae savasatana hida.suhae, If we compare with this 
the formula used in the Sarnath inscription of Bhikgu Bala, Sarvasatvanamh hita sukhartthamh, we 
at once come to the above conclusion, This formula is not altogether absent from Jaina inscriptions 
and alsu occurs on some Jaina inscriptions from Mathura ® though there it is rare. There is 
one word in this inscription which offers some difficulty. This is the second word in the 1st line 

ekada~gatimaye, which is rather a curious form, evidently an apabhramésa of Ehadasadhika-tatamaye 
Fortunately the numerical symbols are quite distinct and verify the above conclusion, The word Kue 
occurs in the second line, and is undoubtedly the apabhramsa form of hapa, 7. e., a well. The next 
word after kwe is kattie, which,as Dr. Bloch suggests, is the apabhramsa form of kar titan, meaning 
cut or excavated. I do not know what this refers to. It may refer both to the excavation of a tank 
or kunda or to the quarrying of the block itself. The word Saskgamitrg is probably the Northern 
Prakrit form of Sazghamitra, but it may also be Satgamttra, while Anarda is undoubtedly the 
apabhranéa form of Ananda. 


Text. 
(1) Sathvatsaraye ekadagatimaye, I, C, XI, Sravanasa masasa di (va) se pacadase 10, 4, 1. 


(2) Ananda putrena Samgamitrena knue katite mata pitae puyae sava satana hida suhae, 


Notes, 
(1) The top of the word &u in kue in the second line is a little curved. 
(2) The symbol for one hundred is like that in the Kaldarra and Takht-i-Bahai inscriptions. 


(8) The last but one word Divase in the first line is incomplete, as the second letter vg has 
been omitted, apparently through carelessness. 


(4) The letters ra and ta are easily distinguishable, as the former has ashort vertical line, while 
in the latter it is usually long. Compare the ra in Samvatsaraye and ¢a in Mata pitae, 


(5) The letiers are neatly incised, but the stone has suffered much from erosion, the last words 
of the second line having suffered most. 


Translation. 


“Tn the year one hundred and eleven, 11], on the fifteenth, 15, day of the month of Sravana 
(‘Sravana ), this well was excavated by Samgamitra, the son of Ananda, in honour of his father and 


mother (and) and for the well-being and happiness of all beings.” 
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62 BH. I., Vol, 2, p. 208, No, XVIII. 
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New Kharosthi inscriptions from the Lahore Museum—(concld.), 


Shakardarra inscription of the year 40; Plate I (see opposite page 58). 


ILI. — This inscription was discovered in an old well in Shakardarra near Campbellpur, and was 
presented by F.S. Talbot, C. §., to the Lahore Museum (No. I, 142). It isa very small inscription, 
being equal in size to the Mount Bauj inscription of the year 200. It is dated in the year 40 on the 
twentieth day of Prausthapada. and consequently falls within the reign of Kanigka. The name of the 
month is Pothavada and not Prothavata as Dr. Vogel observes, the right hand stroke of the 
subscript ra being absent at the end of the left vertical.63 I haye been able to understand only the 
two first two lines of the inscription, the rest containing a strong mixture of some foreign dialect and 
consequently being unintelligible to me. My reading of the last two lines is consequently tentative 
and requires and admits of considerable improvement. At the end of the 4th line s horse and a pear 
or guava has been drawn on the stone, most probably by the sculptor himself, 


Toxt. 


(1) Sam XX, XX, Pothavadasa masasa divas(e), 

(2) Visamiti, 20 atra divasa kale -* 

(3) Ekameka Vokhada otro niva-nasa, 

(4). . . . Danamukho, 

The words in italics are uncertain. In the second line I have read the lase but one word Lule, 
because the first letter is almost like the ka in the Sué-Vibar copperplate, The seeand letter le 
is certain. The rest of the characters of the inscription belong to the fourth variety of Dr, Bihler’s 


classification of Kharogthi. No full translation of the inscription is possibleat present, anid so I have 
attempted the two first two lines only. 


Translation. 


“In the year 40 on the 20th day of the month of Prothavala ( Praus,hapala) on the above 
mentioned day and year. . . ,” 


Kaldarra inscription of the year 113; Plate III, 


— IV.— This inscription was discovered by Dr. Waddell in the Kaldarra or Kaladara Nadi near 
Dargai in the North-West Frontier provinces and was presented to the Lahore Museum by Major 
(now Sir H. A.) Deane. It has been edited before by Dr. Bithler in a short note to the Vienne 
Oriental Journal, Vol. X, p. 55, and by M. Senart in the Journal Astatiyue, 1899, Part Typ. 533, 

Text. 
(1) Datiaputrena Thaidorena puka 
(2) rani karavita savva Sapana puyac 


(3) Vasa I, OC, X, IIL, Sravanasa 20, 


Translation, 


. _* By the son of Dati, Thaidora, a tank was caused to be excavated for 
(in ) the year 113 on the 20th (day ) of ( the month of ) Sravano.” 


the worship of all snakes 


$ Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of Jnudia, 1903-4, p. 25], 
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APPENDIX Il. 


List of dated Kharosthi inscriptions. 





No. | Year Kira. | Reference, Locality. | . . REMABEES. 








1 78 | Unknown, Z. J., Vol.IV, p, 54,| Shadheri ( Tax-| This is in the Library of 


probably] and plate. ila). the R. A. S. of Great 
fonnded by Britain and Ireland. 
Vonones in 
B. C, 100. 
2| 818 | Maurya ...| J. 4., 9° série, tom.| Loriyan Tangai| Indian Museum, 
| 18, 1899, Part 1, (Svat Valley). 
. 628, et la 
planche, and Report 
of the Archeological 


Survey of India, 
19u3-4, pp. 251— 
53, plate lxx, fig. 4. 

















3 | 384 ‘3 | J. A, Wol. XX,} Hashinagar (near British Museum. 


p. 894. . Rajar in the _ 
Panjab ). 
4 11 | Saka ...| J. A. 8° série, tom. Zeda | Lahore Muse um, 


15, 1890, Part 1, No. I, 2. 
p. 186, et la 


planche. 


a om oo 


- 


Kabul, . ~ 


5 iG Oe re | I. A., Vol. X, p. 324,| Sué-Vihar (Baha-| Library of the A. 8. of 
and Vol. XI,|- walpore Estate ).| Bengal. : 
p. 128. 
6 TBS 4, .. | J. A., 9° série, tom.| Manikyala (Man-| Paris, probably in the 
7, Bs i, Peele kialla Station,| Bibliothéque nationale. 
1 et 2 near ie a a A worthless cast is in 
N.-W..Ry. . the Indian Museum. 
7 40; 4 ,| Edited in this paper|Shakardarrah,near/ Lahore Museum, 
by the author. Campbellpore, .| No. I,.142, - 
8 41 mT) ” 295 bee Ara, near Bagho- 99 33 No. ie 133. 
nilab. 
9 51], wid. BR A. 8S. (old Wardak, neaz| British Museum. 


series), Vol. XX, 
p. 255, plate x., and 
J. A. 8. Bo 1861, 
p. 837; and plate, 
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List of dated Kharosthi inscriptions—(concld. ). 





No, Year, Hra, Reference. Locality. REMARKS. 






























10 61 | Saka .|4. S.R, Vol. Vj Jhind on — thel Lost. 
ee p- 58, plate xvi Indus. 


ear F No. 2. 

11 68 ,, .|d. A., &° série, tom Fatehjang, near} Lahore Museum, No. I, 3 
15, 1890, Part 1, Chasa. 
p. 180, et la 
planche. 

12 81 |, -..| Edited in this paper] Muchai in Yusuf- 5 » No. I, 46, 

by the author. zal, 

3} 1021 ,, [d. A., 9° serie, tom) Mount Bauj ss » No. I, 42. 

4, 1894, Part 2, 
. 614, et la 
, planche v, No. 35. 
i4 | 1031] ,, | J. A,, 8° série, tom) Takht-i-Bah aj » No J, 1, 


15, 1890, Part 1, 


(now a station 
p- 119, et la 


on the Nowshera- 


planche. Darghai Section 
of the N.-W. 
Ry.). 
15/} 111! ,, -. | Edited by the author) Paja in Yusufzai ” « No, J, 47. 


in this paper. 


16; 1138 1|.,, «od, A, 9% série, tom. 
13, p. 533, et la 


planche ; ; re-edited 


Kaldayra, near 


Dargh + Tt No. de 77, 


by the author in 
this paper. 
AG TSS oy | 4. S. RB, Vol. Vj Panjtar on the Lost, 
| .p. 16, and plate! Indus. 
XV1, no, 4, 
8 i . 
1 179 | ,, sek. ay oe v. > ef Skarradheri ,,,) Lahore Museum, 


vey of India,1908-4, 
p. 255, plates xix 
and ixx, No. 9 


200 . w[ J. A, 98 série, tom. 
4, 1894, Part 2, 
a 510, Planch | Y, 


” » No. I, 44, 
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APPENDIX III. 


is Synchronistic table of the Scythian period. 





Year. Events. 





B. OC. 231) Death of Agdka. Dismemberment of the Maurya Empire. 

B. C. 225) Loss of the Trans-Indus Provinces and the Panjab. 

B. C. 184; Brhadratha, the last Maurya King, killed. Acc. of Pugyamitra the Sunga. 

B. C. 165 =e of the Yue-chi by the Hiung-Nu ; war between Eukratides and Demetrius, 


B. ©. 165} Plato, the Bactrian king and rival of Eukratides., 


B. 0. 163) Nan-teou-mi, the Chief of the Wu-Sun, defeated and slain by the Yue-chi. 


B. C. 160] Occupation of the territory of the Se by the Yue-chi. Retirement of the Se southwards 
into Kipin ( Kapisa ). 


B.C. 150] Heliokles succeeds Eukratides in Bactria. The Yue-chi expelled from the land of the Se 
by Kwen-Mo, the young Wu-Sun Chief. 


B, C. 148) Agnimitra the Sunga, Emperor of Northern India. 
B. C. 145} Extinction of the Greek dynasty to the North of Paroponisos. 


B. CO. 140} The Yuechi occupation of Bactria. Wstinction of Aryan civilisation to the North of 
the Hindu Kush. Indian Expedition of Menander. 


B.C. 136 Death of Mithridates the Great of Parthia and acc, of Phraates IT. 


B. OC. 135| Chang-kien despatched by the Chinese Emperor Wuti on a mission to the Yue-chi. 
Strato I, King of the Panjab. 


B. C. 180} Scythian invasion of Parthia. 
B. C. 127) Death of Phraates II and acc. of Artabanos II. Repeated invasions of the Scythians. 
B, C. 125| Chang-kien’s arrival in Bactria. 


B. C. 124} Death of Artabanos II, in a fight with the Scythians, Acc, of Mithridates il. 


B. C, 122) Return of Chang-kien to China. 
eee ner einen LL TL 
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Synchronistic table of the Scythian period—<(contd.). 








B. G. 120 


B. C. 114 


B. C. 100 


89 
B.C, 75 
B, GC. 72 
B.C. 65 
B.C. 60 
B,C. 53 
B.C. 49 
B.C, 45 
B,C. 44 
B.C. 42 
B.C, 40 
B.C. 39 
B.C, 35 


ete atts a 


Strato II, King of the Panjab. 
Death of Chang-kien. 


Extinction of the supreme power of the Greek princes in the Fast. VYonones, Emperor, of 
Seistan, Afghanistan,and the Panjib. Spalahores, Spalagadames, and Azas subordi- 
nate to Vonones, and Bhimaka, the Khaharaita Satrap in Western India. Lormation 
of the five Yue-chi principalities. 


Death of Mithridates IT. 

Spalirises, son of Spalahores. Acc. of Spalagadames and Azas suboriirate to Spalirises ; 
Nahapaina Satrap of Western India. 

Destruction of the Suiiga Empire, Vasudeva Kinva’s ace. to the throne of, 

Murder of a Chinese Officor by a King of Kipin in the reign of the limperor Sinenti 
(B. 0, 73—49), Syria made a Roman province, 

Disruption of the Empire of the earlier Soythians. Azas declares himsel! independent, 
in the provinces to the Hast of Khyber. Adzilises and Aspavarma subordinate to 
Azas. Hagima and Hagimisa, Satraps of Mathura ; Nahapiina semi-independent 


in Western India. 


Defeat of Crassus at Carrhae. 
Yue-chi conquest of Kipin under Heraiis ( Yin-mo-fu ), 


oe a king of the Panjab and Mathura. Azas II subordinate ; Manigul, Satrap af 
axa. 


Assassination of Julius Casar, 


Battle of Philippi. 


Refusal of the Chinese Emperor Yuen-ti (B.C. 48—88 ) 
his envoy by Yiu-mo-fu, King of Kipin, 
Satrap of Taxila. 


eae to resent the insult offered ta 
Rajiivula, Satrap of Mathura; J ihunia, 


Syria recovered from the Parthians by Ventidius. 


Liaka, Satrap of Taxila, Azas IT, nominal King of the Panjab. 


B, C. 7-33) Parthian Expedition of Mark Antony, 


nee 
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Synchronistie table of the Scythian period—(conid.). 





Year. Events. 





B.C. 31) Battle of Actium. 

B, C. 380} Sodasa, Satrap of Mathura, Roman conquest of Egypt. 

B.C. 28) Mathura inscription of the year 72 of an unknown era, probably founded by Yonones, 
of the reign of the Mahikgatrapa Sodisa. 


B.C. 27) Extinction of the Kanva dynasty by the Andhras in Northern India. 


B.C, 25) Refusal of the Chinese Emperor Ching-ti to acknowledge an embassy from the King 
of Kipin. Maues, Moa, or Moga succeeds Azas II in the nominal sovereignty of 
the Panjab. Kharahostes, son of Artaus, Satrap of some province. 

B.C. 22} Taxila copperplate inscription of Patika of the year 78 in the reign of the King Moga. 

B.C. 20 Recovery of the standards of Crassus by Augustus during a visit to Syria. 


A diplomatic success for Rome. 


B.C. 2] The Chinese graduate King Hien or King-lu receives Buddhist books from a king of the 
Yue-chi, Death of Phraates IV of Parthia. 
A.D. 6] Loriyan Tangai image inscription of the Maurya year 318. 
A.D. 8 Temporary cessation of intercourse between China and the West. 
A.D. 14 Death of Augustus. Tiberius, the Emperor of Rome. 
A. D. 15} Consolidation of the five Yue-chi principalities into the Kugana Empire under Kadphises I. 
"A. D. 20) Kadphises I conquers Kabul, 
A. D. 24, First Han dynasty of China ended. 
A. D.36-87| War between Artabanus III of Parthia and Tiberius, 
A. D. 38} Caius (Caligula), the Emperor of Rome. Peace with Parthia. 


A. D. 40! Death of Artabanus IIT. 


A. D. 41] Claudius, the Emperor of Rome. 


po 
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A. D. 51! Death of Gotarzes of Parthia. Reck-sculptures of Gotarzes. 

A. D. 52] Acc, of Volagases I. 

A. D. 54; Nero, the Roman Emperor. 

A. D. 55| Death of ities T, Ace. of Wema-Kadphises. 

A.D. 60| Rome recovers Armenia, Kadphises II conquers North India up to Mathuri . 


A.D. 67| Buddhist books brought to China by order of the Emperor Ming-ti. 


A. D.68-69| Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, the Roman Emperors. 
“A. D. 70 ‘Vespasian, the Roman Emperor. War between Parthia and Rome for Armenia, 
A. D. 76 Hashtnagar image inscription. Manrya year 384. 


4. D. 78) Death of Kadphises IT. Acc. of Kaniska. Establishment of the Saka era. Death of 


Volagases J. Kharapallaina, the Satrap of Mathura. 
A. D. 79| Titus, the Roman Emperor. Kaniska conquers Northern India as far as Benares. 


A. D. 81} Domitian, the Roman Emperor. Sarnath inscription of Traipitakopidhyiya Bala and 
Bhiksu Pusyavuddhi, Vanaspara, Satrap of Benares. 


A. D. 82) Mathura inscription of the year 4. Srivasti image inscription of Bala and Pusyavuddhi. 


A.D. 85| Hastern expedition, Attack on Pitaliputra and Conquest of Magadha. 


A. D. 88) Strained relations with China, 


A. D. 89) Viceroy Sie crosses the Sung-lin to punish the Chinese. 


Sué-Vihar and Zeda inserint} 
of the year 11, eua inscriptions 


A. D, 90; Kushan army defeated by Panchao, 


A, D. 91| Huvigka left in charge of the Indian provinces with full imperial titles. 
the Indus and takes the field in person. . P Kanigka crosses 
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Synchronistic table of the Scythian period.—(conid.). 


Events, 





A. D. 96 |VeSpasi, the Satrap of Taxila. 


A. D. 98 
A.D. 100 
A.D, 102 
A.D. 105 
A, D.110 
A.D.111 
A.D.115 
A.D.115 
A. D.116 
A.D.117 
A.D.118 
A.D. 118 
A.D.119 
A.D. 123 


A. D, 188 


A.D.140 


A.D. 146 


Manikyala inscription of the year 18. WNerva, the 
Roman Emperor. 


Loss of all provinces to the North of Hindu Kush. The Emperor Trajan. 
Death of Tiridates of Parthia, Internal troubles in Parthia. 

Death of Panchao, 

Reconquest of Bactria. 

Conquest of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, 

Mathura inscription of the year 33 of the reign of Huvigka. 

Fourth Buddhist Council in the Kundala-Vana-Vihara in Kasmira ( ? ) 
Parthian Expedition of Trajan. 

Trajan conquers Mesopotamia, 

Hadrian, the Roman Emperor. 

ASvaghogha, a subordinate King of Benares. Asdka pillar inscription of the year 40, 
Sakardarra inscription of the year 40. 

The Ara inscription of the year 41. 

Castana, the Satrap of Ajmere. 


Death of Kanigka, Acc, of Huvigka. 


Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperor, Conquest of Malwa. Cagtana becomes 
Mahaksatrapa of Ajmere. Jayadama, the Satrap of Ujjayini. Latest known date 


of Huviska. 


Death of Huviska. Acc. of Vasudeva. 


The Saiici inscription of the year 68, 


A.D .148 | Acc. of Volagases III. Rudradima himself assumes the title of Mahakgatrapa. 
tn a TN ~ 
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A.D. 150 
A.D.155 
A.D,161 
A.D. 165 
A.D.170 
A.D.175 


A.D. 176 
A. D.180 
A. D.181 
A. D.181 
A.D. 189 
A, D. 191 


A.D. 198 
A.D. 200 


A.D. 211 
A.D.213 
A.D. 222 


A. D. 226 


A.D. 287 
A.D. 260 
A.D. 278 
A.D, 308 
A.D, 310 
A, D.820 
A.D, 380 


A.D, 350: 


Junagadh inscription of the year 72. Conquest of Kithiiwid and Cutch. 

Acc. of Gondophernes in Seistan, 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the Roman Emperor, Parthian attack on Afghanistan. 

End of the Roman War with Parthia. Third stage of Parthian decline. 

Parthian Conquest of the Panjab. Damazada, son of Rudradima, becomes Satrap of 
Western India. 

Eastern Campaign of Marcus Aurelius. Jivadima, son of Dimazada, Satrap of 
Western India. 

Latest known date of Vasudeva. 

Commodus, the Roman Emperor. 

Gunda inscription of the Kgatrapa Rudrasimha, son of Rudradima, the year 103, 

Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Gondophernes. 

The Paja inscription of the year 111, 


The Kaldarra inscription of Theodorus. Death of Volagases TIT. Beginning of the 
fall of the Parthian Empire. 


Re-occupation of the Panjab and Afghanistan by the successor of Vasudeva, 

Muliasar inscription of the Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena, son of Rudrasiinha, the year 122. 
The Panjtar inscription of the Kusina prince, who was probably the successor of 
Vasudeva in Mathura. 

Caracalla, the Roman Emperor. 

Mathura inscription of the year 135, 


Saighadima, son of Rudrasimha, becomes Satrap of Western India. Alexander Severus, 
the Roman Emperor. 


Ardeshir-babekan found the Sassanian Empire in Persia. 
Rudrasimha, Satrap of Western India. 


Dimasens, son of 
The Skarradheri image inscription, the year 179. 

Sapor I, King of Persia, defeats Valerian. 

Mount Bauj inscription of the year 200. Lixtinction uf the Kharogthi seript in India, 
Mathura inscription of the year 230. 

Sapor II, the King of Persia. 


Accension of Candra Gupta I, and establishment of the Gupta era, 


Samudra Gupta, the Emperor of India, 


Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta. 


SS re 
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Synchronistice table of the Scythian period—(concid.). 





Year. | Events. 





A. D.377 | Mathura inscription of the Gupta year 57. 

A.D. 384 | Bodh Gaya image inscription of the Gupta year 64. Tukamala,a subordinate king of 
Bibar. 

A. D.400 | Extinction of the remnants of Kugina power to the Hast of the Indus. 


A.D.414 | Mathura inscription of the Gupta year 114. 





[ Postscriptum. — The above paper was written in November, 1906. Many new facts have 
been brought to light during this interval. Dr. Vogel informs me that according to Dr. Kielhorn 
the true date of the Baijnath Pragasti is Saka 1126. But this in no way affects my arguments. 
He has since discovered earlier inscriptions dated according to the Loka-Kala but none of them are 
earlier than the 10th century A. D. 


Dr. Fleet has been kind enough to send me the reprints of the papers in Journal of the Roval 
Asiatic Society. But I am afraid I cannot agree with him in the reading of the date of the 
Skara-dheri image inscription, His notes on the Paleography of Coins have opened up a subject in 
which practically nothing has been done and so require prolonged consideration. 


The publication of Mr. F. W. Thomas’s paper on the Mathura Lion pillar capital inscriptions 
has removed a long felt want. 1t remains to be seen whether some Continental scholars shall take 
up the Wardak Bimaran and Mankiala inscriptions or not ?—R. D. Bawerat. ] 


NOTES ON ANCIENT ADMINISTRATIVE TERMS AND TITLES 
IN THE PANJAB. 
BY H. A. ROSE. 
(Concluded from Vol. XXXVI, p. 851.) 


In the previous article on this subject it was shown how completely the ancient terms and 
titles connected with administration in the State of Chamba had fallen into disuse, and how 
an entirely new set of terms had come into use in moderntimes. The new terms are few in 
number, illustrating the simplicity of the more recent administrative system; and their 
meanings disclose how primitive, so to speak, the system has become. 

An investigation into the terms and titles in use in other Hill States in the Padjib gives 
equally meagre results, and illustrates the rough-and-ready methods of their administration. 
Hardly an ancient record exists, the most important, if not the oldest, being a Chronicle of 
the Mandi State, written in Tankri, from which the following terms are culled® : — 


sataaret Animchéri, a post held by the Kaiwar (said to be equivalent to private secretary). 
amc Ankar, a revenue in kind. 

apagy Balichh, income-tax. 

avar Barté, mudfi, a revenue-free grant. 

Sit Ddngi, a gate-keeper. 

wxta, Dharaptu, an assistant clerk. 

araq Golakh, a fund out of which alms were given. 
efiart Hartydga, an allowance ior the Raja’s kitchen. 
aT Khérin, a tester of grain. 

yfsaic Pathiydru, equivalent to tawtlddy, receiver. 
arear Sdnthd, sanad, a deed of grant. 


tion of the State. Ani is detined 
22 t used in this Chronicle throw little light on the military organisa 

as a ° ae of soldiers’ : berhasa refuge. These terms appear to survive in place-names. On the other hand, words 
like maslat (intrigue against the State), rund and dk (rebel ), band-dhdy (bloodshed and plunder), raid (an 
indecisive fight), and bhajndl ( flight to avoid plunder by an invader) point to constant disorders. 
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In the adjacent State of Kullu, the principal natural tracts or pargands were divided into 
waztris, each under a wazitr, as a collector of revenue subordinate tu the chabitra wazir. or chief 
minister. The title of wazir is clearly a modern importation froin the Muahammadan system, 
but the remaining terms appear to be older. Each wazir? was divided into ORE under padisrds. 
The koth! was a granary into which revenue in kind was paid. Each kathi contained. from 
2 to 5 phdtés and each phdi? comprised from 1 to 20 hamlets (grdon). Besides the ; alsrd@ each 
koth? had its kothtdld or treasurer: its panjawl?, who collected supplies, milk, cards, wood, etec., 
for the royal kitchen : its kdzt or accountant (not by caste a Kayastha): its jataiz, a messenger 
and watchman: and its seok (sewak) who managed the corvée or béydr. In the Highlands 
(Saréj) of Kulli the scok was called bhatangri. The commaudants of the mrsl (an Arabic 
term probably borrowed from the Sikhs ) or militia of the kothis were called xéyis, and those in 
command of hill forts, garhid négis. 





Sir James Lyall gave an interesting account of the oldadministrative system in Kull in his 
Settlement Report on that tract (1875). He describes the people as divided into two classes, those 
liable to military service, and ddghis, 7.¢., those who rendered only menial service. The men of the 
former class had a standard holding, called jeold, which may be put at 12 bhdrs*, in area, of land, 
half of which was held rent-free in lieu of service and called dartojeold, the rest being styled 
hdasilé or revenue-paying land. Occasionally a family holding one jeol@ furnished two men and so 
got two dartos, i.¢., the whole jeold free; and it might acquire as many Adastli™* jenlds as it could, 
at least in theory. A ddghi’s holding was called chhet.® and ranged from 4 to 5 bkdrs of land, held 
rent-free, Traditionally the jeoldand?, or distribution into jeolés, was ascribed to one af the Rajis 
(probably Jagat Singh), who had a dhol bahi or doomsday book prepared. Annual registers of 
title (chik bahé) were also in use, In these records, the jeolds were classed as garhid (service in a 
fort), chdkd@ (service in cantonments), kdzrik@ (personal attendence on tho r@j@d) and farpagar 
(service as a constable) ; while the men liable to military service of different kinds were formed into 
misis (regiments) under négis. All the jeoldés in the same Roti, or some part of a kothi, were 
originally considered equal in value and assessed alike, but some of exceptionally inferior land were 
known as atkdrk? jeoids and only paid a cash assessment. On an average in a hénsili jfeold of 
6 bhdrs, 9 items were paid in kind and 3 in cash, vtz., grain (wheat or barley); a rasot kari 
or kitchen tax of a sheep, a goat, or a rupee; oil; ght; rape; pulse; paiten at a rupee & year ; 
rassdm at 3 annas; and bharan at 2 annas. But the miscellaneous items varied in different 
wariris, e.g., in Saraj kathd and jog, for religious ceremonies, were taken, as well as contributions 


for the Raghunath temple. Honey was taken in some places, the principle being to take a little 
of every thing,?6 








23 The bhdr was aseed measure and upon it was founded the ancient measure of lands, if unirrigated, and 
less usually ifirrigated. In Upper Kulld the latter land was divided into kdnsis, each paying a kar or grain-rent, 
which varied according to its quality, ¢.g., on some it was chahbard, 6-fold, on others chaubird, t-fold — the quantity 
of seed required to sowit. The measures in use were — 

l patha =1 ser 3 chitaks, Indian measure. 
2 pdthas = 1 dhanst. 


4 » = =2dhdnsis = 1 kdnsi. 

8 >», =we2kdnsis = 1 dhonst. 
12 » sadskdnsis = 1 trenst. 
16 » omdkansis =| Pe 


20 = 114kh 


20 bhérs <= 1 khor 1 only used in the Sarij and Lig weziris. 
100 khdrs =1 karst 


%& Hanstl and hdgrtkd are, of course, words of Urdd origin. 


25 Chhett is defined in Diack’s KulGt Dialect of Hindi as ‘a married woman's private property’: cy’. also North 
Indian Notes and Queries, Vol, IIT, § 362. 

26, The dues levied also appear to illustrate another important principle of the old native administrations, Ubz., 
to realise a separate tax for each and every purpose. Thus, the kath and jog were levied as a special contribution 


for religious purposes. A study of the numerous cesses levied in the Panjab Hill States will show to what an 
extreme this principle was carried. 
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The following is a list of the State officials in the Simla Hill States®” :— 


Midn, the chief’s next brother, holding the appointment of inspector and examiner in 
general. 


Wastr, minister.%8 


Mauté or mahté, an officer of a pargand, corresponding to the pélsrd, and having under him 
as his subordinates :— 


A kréuk or kardwak (from kérd, revenue, and ughdwnit, to collect), whose duty it is 
to collect the revenue and hand it over to the maué@ for payment into the State treasury, 

Ghenghnd (from ghi, clarified butter, and ughdwnt, to collect), whose duty it is to 
collect the revenue in gh? imposed on certain grass-lands. 

Pyddd (from Hindi piddd@), a peon, whose duty is to do what the mautd and krd@uk 
order him. 

Blair, an inferior hérddr, termed halmandi in the upper hills. 

Bhdéri (from Hindi bhanddri ), the officer in charge of the granary, corresponding to 
kothdri : from bhddr (Hindi bhandér), granary. 


In the Simla Hill States, the following terms are, or were, in use : — 


Barn, an oath taken on the Chief of the State, and therefore more binding than the 
chik, thd@l, or daroht, q. v.: (used in the Rorhi tahsil of Bashahr State). 


The darn can only be cancelled by giving the chief a little gold, as well as a rupee 
(Kumhirsain). Pandit Tika Rim Joshi, late Secretary to the last Raja of Bashahr, notes, 
however, that there is no tradition of the darn in the Simla Hills. 


Chiéic,29 an oath taken on an official of the State: (used in the State of Kumhéarsain). 


Chichhér, a collector of the grain, ghi, etc., levied as revenue, appointed by the State 
(Kumbharsain). 


Darohi,?! an oath on a State official (Kumbharsain). 


Dib (Sanskrit dévya, an oath or ordeal). Ordeals were formerly used in cases which the 
State officials could not determine. One, called garm-dié, consisted in placing a coin in a pan 
full of boiling oil and requiring the party swearing to take it out without burning his hand, 
Another, called thandd-dib, was less severe. Two balls of flour were made, one containing 
a little gold, the other a little silver. These were pnt in a jar full of water, and a boy made to 
take them out and give one to each party : he who got the silver won. 


Halmandi, “‘ mate,” a village headman or his deputy (Kumharsain). 
Kothdla,®2 a watchman or keeper of the State granary (Kumhiarsain). 


Kshokrd, » word used on the occasion of a did, in which the parties pay one rupee each, 
in cash to the chief as a guarantee that so much will be paid by the man who is proved in the 


wrong. 
Mangndr,® a village headman (Kumhirsain). Cf. mdixgni, demand for tribute in Mandi. 


ec PN fa PE SRV elo 8 ncn CPP ee nO ee CEE ee ae tr lane eae 

27 According to Pandit Tika Ram Joshi, the following are the officials of a village deota or godling in these 
States :— Dinwén, the person who speaks on behalf of a deity, and in whose soul the deity is supposed to play (4helné), 
is held in great respect by all persons, He must keep himself clean and pure three days before he enters the 
temple. When ‘playing’ his words are believed to be those of the deity itself. He has under him three officials, viz,, 
a bhddrt, a bréuk, and a pydda, i. e., treasurer, collector, and peon. 

2 Waztr is clearly a modern term, but it is widely used throughout Chamba, Mandi, Kulld, and the Simla Hill 
States, as are its derivatives wazir? and wizdrat. Waztr does not appear to correspond at all to mahia, nor does 
wazirt equal pargand. In Kandwar the term for wazir is bist ( feminine bistant), and a pargand is khu-nang. 

29 All these oaths (arn, chk, etc.) can‘also be taken on a god,in which case the parties go to the temple and offer 
him a rupee, with a goat as a sacrifice, 

80 Possibly represents H. chiéknd, to err, migs (Platts, s. v.), also said to mean ‘to proceed against.’? 

31 From Sanskrit droha, hostile action. 82 From kotha, granary. 83 From mangnd, to demand, beg. 
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Mawdi, The term mawéi or mo?, in the hill dialect, oo a alle pein 
cad. who has no chief and pays no revente. The word mad (a Tree sane or ian — zm . e 
t. Generally, the Jats of the plains, who first invaded these lulls and settled int vem. 
—— called mawéis ; and afterwards other castes, we followed their pouaie a . 
with them in their plots, came to be called maw. Their Sere seente 7 i . ee 
In Kuthar State, Kiisht Ram, the last of the mawiéls died ee 102 . ae et Ric es 
in Kutharser, a village in the Pheta pargand. There iS = a ee sy oo sic 
held possession of Bhajri, a village in pargané Ghar. The ee aeeeemeneai ee 
them in a jay and gave them poison iu their food. | All died £ aoa eins ‘ : | i” 7 
»oave birth to 2 son, whose descendants are the 
fortunately was not present at the jaq, and she gay e bi Tie Aeon Conlon WartO wr tie 
Bhagoral (belonging to Bhagri) Brihmans of Mailog State. The las in - ‘ es : 
Brihmans, who were poisoned, are still worshipped in Badoh, and a Ja is held every third or 
fourth year in their memory, half its cost being defrayed by the State.’ 
Palsrd, the head of a pargand*5 (Kumhirsain). | 
Thdl,36 if a dispute arise concerning land, a tree, or a house, an oath (ealled thal) is taken on 
the Chief of the State. If the person on whom it is imposed desires to be released from it, he 
must pay a rupee to the Chief (Kumbhifrsain). 


PERSIAN AFFINITIES OF THE LICCHAVIS. 
BY PROFESSOR SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABIIUSANA, M.A. MARLAS. 

In connection with Mr. Vincent A. Smith’s very interesting article, Tibetan Affinities 
of the Licchavis, published aute, Vol. NXALI, pp. 233—236, | bey to offer a few observations 
for consideration. In the article referred to an attenipt has been made to establish the theory 
that the Licchavis were a Tibetan tribe, which settled in the plains during pre-historia 
times. While admitting the kinship of the Licchavis with the early Tihetan Nings, b bee to 
differ from Mr. V. A. Smith in his main theory as to the origin of the Licchavis, In my 
humble opinion the Licchavis were 4 Persian tribe, whose original home was Wisibis, 
which they left for India and Tibet in the 6th ceutury LB, C. and 4th century LC, 
respectively. 

According to Ptolemy,) Arrian,? Strabo, and other classical writers, Nisibis was 9 utost 
notable town in Aria to the south-east of the Caspian Sea. Wilsem* identifies it with the 
modern town of Nissa (off Herat) on the north of the Elbirz Mountains between Asterabad and 
Meshd. Vines’ grew here abundantly and it is traditionally known to have been the birthplace 
of the wine-god Dionysos. M. de St. Martin® observes that Nisibis must huve been of Median or 
Persian foundation, for its name is porely Iranian and fivares in the ecosmogunie weauta phy 
of the Zend Avesta, and this observation tallies well with the aceonnt of Arrian, who, in his 
Indika,’ distinctly says that the Nysaioi (the inhabitants of Nysa or Nisibis) were not tn Pndian? 
_ % [M@wi, a term for the early inhabitants of those hills, Their descoudants aro olill loud thera, — Note by 
Pandit Tika Rim Joshi] 

* In parts of the Simla Hills the pargands are divided into yhar’s, a word nit precisely defined. 
86 Thdlnd, in Pahari, means to prohibit. In Jubbal the Bil is explained to be virtually the sane as the darola, 
thus: — When a man wanted to prevent any one from duing a wrougful act he would say ‘let the deeohit aur Heth af 


the Rand be upon you if you doit.’ And then the man conld notido the act until he had wud the Rand arnyee for 
‘opening the thal.’ The latter term might perhaps be translated ‘ban,’ 

1 McOrindle’s Ancient India as Deseribed by Ptolemy, pp. 308 and 328. 

7 McCrindle's Ancient India Described by Meyasthenes and Arrian, p. 179. 

5 McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described in Classical Literature, p. 3. 


*,°, 6, T MoCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 179-180. 


® Tt is not definitely known whether this Nisibis is in any way counceted with the famous city of that name in 
Mesopotamia (on the borders of Armenia) which rose to importance during the Assyrian period, continued ander 
the Seleucides and became the residence of the Kings of Armenia from 149 B.C. to 144. D., huing afterwards con, 
quered bythe Romans. Itis, however, probable that while Cyrus, the King of Persia (559 B. OC. — ain B, 


extending his sway up to Chorasmia (modern Khiva) and Sogdiana (modern Samarkand an 
from Nisibis in Mesopotamia was planted in the North of A 


Nisibis (vide -Bncyclopadia Britannica, 9th Edition, 


C.), was 
d Bokhara), a colony 
ria (off Herat) which, tno, thenceforth hore the name of 
Volumes XVII and XVII, Articles Wisibie and Persia} 
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race. In fact, Nisibis was a part of Persia. It appears to me very probable that while about 
515 B. C. Darius,® the King of Persia, sent an expedition to India, or rather caused the Indus 
to be explored from the land of the Pakhtu (Afghans) to its mouth, some of his Persian subjects 
in Nisibis (off Herat) immigrated to India, and having found the Panjab over populated by the 
orthodox Brahmans, came down as far as Magadha (Behar) which was at that time largely 
inhabited by Vratyas!° or outcaste people. 


The earliest reference to the people of Nisibis in Indian writings occurs in the famous 
Brahmanic Sanskrit work, the Janusamhita (Chapter X, verse 12),in which they have been 
designated as Niechibi, which is, no doubt, an Indian form of the Persian word Nisibis. Manu 
describes the Nicchibis as Vratya-ksatriyas, or an outcaste royal race, and names them along 
with Khasa, Karana,and others. Inthe Bharisya Purana, Chapter 1389, verses 83—65, Niksubha 
is described as a daughter of the sage Rijisva of the Mihira Gotra or Solar clan, and under the 
name of Hivani as married to Siirya, the Sun-god. I imagine that Nikgubha represents the 
name of a Persian girl of Nisibis, who worshipped the sun-god, like other members of her race. 


In the Indian Pali works they have been called Licchavi or Licchivi, which is only 
a softened form of Nicchibi or Nisibis, and have heen mentioned as living in a large number in 
Vaisali (in Magadha). That in the 5th century B.C. the Licchavis were not yet fully established 
in India, is evident from the Wahiparinibbana Sutta, Chapter I, in which Ajatasatru, the King of 
Magadha, is found to have been making plans for their expulsion from his kingdom. But the 
excellent horse-carriages and magnificent variegated dresses of the Licchavi youths and courtezan, 
Ambapili, described in Chapter II of the MJahapariniddana Sutia, lead us to suppose that they 
must have descended from a civilized race. By the first half of the 4th century A, D. the 
Licchavis became very powerful in India and Nepal. In the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudra Gupta (vide Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. III, p. 16) we find that 
a, Licchavi princess named Kumara Devi was married to Chandra Gupta I about 319 A.D. 
“That the Licchavis were then at least of equal rank and power with the early Guptas, is 
shown by the pride in this alliance manifested by the latter’’ Jayadeva I, the first historical 
member of the Licchavi tribe, reigned in Nepal A. D. 330—355 (vide Fleet, p. 185). In the 
Nepalese records, such as the Vaisdvali, the Licchavis have been allotted to the Sirya Vathsa 
or Solar race. As late as about 700 A.D. there reigned in the east in Varendra (North-eastern 
Bengal) a king named Simha, who sprang from the Licchavi race (ede Lama Taranitha’s 
Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schrefner, p. 146). 


According to Pag-sam-jon-zang, Gyal-rab-sal-wahi-me-long™' and other Tibetan books, the 
earliest Kings of Tibet from Nya-thi-tsan-po downwards belonged to the Li-tsa-byi race, 
There is, no doubt, that Li-tsa-byi is only a modified form of Licchavi. The first King of 
Tibet was Nyarthi-tsan-po, who was a wanderer from a foreign country. The exact date 
of bis arrival in Tibet is unknown, but from Deb-ther-shon-po and other Tibetan records it 
appears that he lived between the 4th and Ist centuries B.C. It is probable that during the 
occupation of Sogdiana!* and the neighbouring places by Alexander the Great, the Bactrian 
Greek Kings and subsequently the Scythians (the Yue-chi) about 150 B. C., some Persian 
people from Nisibis (off Herat) migrated to Tibet into the Himalyan regions, where they 
established a monarchical system of Government on the model of the Government in Persia. 

ear ae ee ean a ee ea ee AE NES Lon ee eae ere et ere 


2 Encyclopedia Britawnica, 9th Edition, Volume XVIII, p. 569. 

0 Vide Latyayana Srauta Sutra, 8/6. Compare also Rajaram Ramkrishna Bhagavat’s article named “A Chapter 
from the Tandya-Brahmana”’ published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Volume XIX of 1895-97. 

11 Compare Alexander Csoma de Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 194. As hooks in Tibet were written long 
after the intercourse of that country with India had been opened, the Litsabyi Kings of Tibet are often 
mentioned as having originally come from Vaisali in India. Asa matter of fact the Licchavis of Vaisali and Tibet 
are collateral branches of a Persian race in Nisibis (off Herat). 

12 Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th Edition, Volume XXII, p. 246. 
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The Bam-yik variety of the Tibetan alphabet, which is in common use in Tibet, 
derived, I suppose, its name from the city of Bamyian (off Nisibis ), which was visited by 
Hiuen-thsiang in 630 A. D., and is now subject to the .\fghans. 


' The custom of exposing the dead to be devoured by wild animals, as it prevailed in Vaisali 
and is still found in Tibet, was, I believe, introduced into those countries from Persia by the 
Licchavi immigrants. It is hardly necessary to add that the practice of exposure of the dead 
was widely followed in Persia and its dependencies, including Nisibis. 


The Bon!? religion, which preceded Buddhism in Tibet, is said to have originated from 
Tajik (Persia). According to Dub-thah-sel-kyi-me-long, twenty generations of Tibetan Kings 
from Nya-thi-tsan-po down to Thi-je-tsan-po followed no other religion than the Bon, which 
prevailed in Tibet up to 780 A. D., when it was persecuted by King Thi-srong-de-tsan. The 
various black arts -—~ such as witchcraft, exorcism, magic, performance of miracles, sacrifice of 
animals, etc., in which the Bon-po priests were skilled—must have heen imported from Nisibis 
(Persia) by the Magi priests, who accompanied the Licchavis into Tibet. Sen-rab, who was one 
of the most prominent Bon-teachers, had among his spiritual descendants a Persian sage, named 
Mou-tso-tra-hersi, 

That there was intercourse between Persia and Tibet in the ancient days, is evident from 
Kilidisa’s (Sanskrit) Raghuransa, Canto IV (verses 60—81), in which the foreign conquests of 
Raghu are described. Raghu after subduing the Parasika (Versians), Huna (fluns), and 
Kamboja (the inhabitants of the Hindukush mountains, which separate the Gilgit’ Valley from 
Balkh), ascended the Himalayas, where he fought hard against the mountain tribes “alled 
U-tsa-va-sam-ketan,'4 and afterwards crossing the Lauhitya ( Brahmapntra River), eame 
down to Pragjyotisa (Assam). This conquestof Raghu is, perhaps, a mere fiction, but it shows 
that in the days of Kalidasa, about 500 A. D., the people of India were aware of a route existing 


between Persia and India on the one hand and Persia and Tibet on the other. 
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ParnimaLta, a Commentary on Mapawa’s Pirtita- 
mMANJaRi. By Sut Lansirmana Sirz, Leipzig, 1907 
(Bombay: British India Press, Byculla). 

Tur works of Sri Lakshmana Sfri show that, 
even in modern India, there are still Pandits who 
are keeping up the traditions of the great com- 
mentators of past centuries like Mullinatha. 
Sanskrit scholars owe to him commentaries on 
the Ventsamhdara, Mahdviracharitam, and Uttararid- 
macharitam ; and quite recently he has further 
earned their gratitude by his commentary on 
Madana’s Pdriitamanjar?. Having sent him a 
copy of this drama in August, 1906, Prof. Hultzsch 
received the manuscript of Lakshmana Siri’s 
commentary on it as early as the 3rd November 
of the same year, with the remark that it would 
have been finished even sooner, if the author 
had not been engaged in valuing examination 
papers. It must not be concluded from this 


18 Vide Rai Sarat Chandra Das’s articleon “‘The Bon Religion’? in the Journal of the Asiutie 


Bengal, Part I, 1881. 


that the work is superficial, Quite the contrary. 
The commentary indeed occupies only 19 printed 
pages, but it is very learned, clear, casy to 
understand, and always to the point. That the 
author is fully aeyuuinted with the various Sviséris, 
is a matter of course with a good Pandit; but 
how few deserving this name can still be found at 
the present time? And whieh European would 
have been able to equal him? Now, only, we are 
able fully to enjoy Madana’s sometimes fuirly 
dificult verses; see, for instance, the commentary 
on Act I, verse 28. Theunthor deserves our best 
thanks, as also does Prof. Hultasch fur having had 
the commentary composed by him. The drama 
itself may now be safely recommended as a text- 
book, as it can be conveniently disposed of during 
a single term. 
Ricuarp Scumipv. 
Halle, 8. (Germany). 


Nociety of 


\* Uisavasangketan, according to the Mahabharata (Sabhdparva, Chanter 26, and Bhismaparva, Chapter ?) was 


the collective name of seven tribes that inhabited the Himalayas, 
as follows: —u+t+sa + ba+sang+ ketan =u+t da-yul+ sa-yul + ba-thang + tsang + khotan, 


It is a compound word, which may be snalysed 
In this 


compound we discern several well known Tibetan names, such as U — Centra} Tibet, Tsang — Western ‘Tibet, 
Ba — Bathang, etc. Sa-yul, Da-yul, and Khotan were also provinces of Tibet. . 
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THE BUDDHIST COUNCILS, 
BY PROFESSOR L DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 
(Continued from page 18.) 
II. — THE SECOND COUNCIL.®6 


HE account of the Council of Vaicali (Culla XII.) is one of the finest pages of ancient 
Indian literature. In spite, or perhaps even because of the clumsiness of the style and 
composition — “ breakings-off,” repetitions, brusque transitions, episodes badly connected with 
the general course of the story —the writer pictures to us with a greyish back-ground, 
in the half light of a legend which aims at being history, or of a history which “the Buddhist 
style unique in the world” cannot fail to render legendary, a wide plan, full of suggestive 
details, and every one seems agreed on this point, more or less susceptible of historical 
criticism. 
We will give first of all, as we did above, an outline of the Pali document. 


I, § 1. “At Vesali, a hundred years after the Nibbana of Bhagavat®*? the Bhikkhus 
(named) sons of Vajji, established at Vesali,83 proclaimed it lawful to practise the ten points :* 
Singilona, dvangula, gamanéara, Gasa, anumatt, acinna, amathtta, jalogi, adasaka nistdana, 
jatartparajata,” 9 

At this time Yasa,® son of Kakandaka, travelling in the country of the Vajjis, came to 
Vesali; he took up his lodging in the Great Wood (Mahavana), in the hall of the Belvedere 
(Katagarasala). Now the Bhikkhu Vajjiputtakas of Vesali, on the day of the Uposatha, having 
filled a copper basin with water, and having placed it in the midst of the circle formed by the 
monks,” say to the laymen who come: “ Give to the community a kahapana, a half, a quarter, 
a sixth of akahapana! The community will have need of divers things,’ In vain Yasa protests : 
“Do not give! Gold and silver are not allowed to the ascetics, sons of Sakya . . . .” 





86 Sources: Culla (Minayeff, Pratimoksa, p xxxix., translated in Tar. note, p. 289); Chronicles, Buddha- 
ghosa. — Ithys Davids, Buddhism, p, 212. 

Vinayaksudraka (Dulva, XI. 323—330) pointed out by Taranatha, p. 41; ‘‘ Da das Wesentliche dieser Geschichte 
aus dem Vinaya ksudraka vollstandig sehr bekarnt ist, ist es hier nicht auf geschrieben.’’ ‘This history has been 
translated by Rockhill, Life, 171—180 (see Schiefner’s note, Tar. p. 41) ; nevertheless we think it will be of utility to 
give below in an appendix the Tibetan text and the trauslation of the paragraph consecrated to the definition of the 
six infractions. 

Mahigasakavinaya, according to Wassilieff, note to Taranatha, pp. 288 and 290. 

Hiouen-thsang, II. 397; Kern, IL. 258. 

Dharmaguptas, Nanjio 1117, according to Beal, Four Lectures, p. 83. 

8? According to Messrs. Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, these figures must be taken as round numbers. 

88 Or: ‘[forming the community ] of Vesali.’ 

It must not be forgotten that five hundred bhiksus of Vaigali, Vajjiputtakas, are represented, Culla VII. 4, 1, 
as having adhered to the five rigurist propositions of Devadatta. — A notable contradiction. 

According to Taranatha (p. 40) the brothers from Vaigali profited by the sickness of the venerable Dhitika to 
practise the teu ‘‘points.” They were reproved by 700 arhats, with the Arhat Yacas at their head and in the 
Vihara Kusumapuri (== Pataliputra), under the reign of Nanda (dga-byed) as patron (danapati) the second 
collection of the Scripture took place. The Arhats are said to be Bahugrutiyas(?) and from the region of Vaigali, 
or to have come from the “‘ six fowns.” (Kern, IT. 263.) 

89 Vatthu = vastu = Tib: gzhv. 

90 These technical terms are merely enumerated here; they will be explained later on, in the actual body 
of the account. 

91 We shall not discuss the personality of this Yacas; see Kern, IT. 254, and Man. p. 105, 8, and Oldenberg, 


Buddah. St., p. 624. 
92 “In the midst of the Bhikkhusarmgha.”? — Compare Div. Avad, 335; Avadanagat, apud Burnout, Intr. 457, 
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When the night was ended, the monks shared the money between them, and algo offered 
his portion to Yasa, who refused it. 


§ 2. The monks bring against Yasa the act of * reconciliation ” ( pratisaraniya kammn) “ag 
having blamed pious laymen, full of excellent intentions ” ; that is to say, they condemn him to 


ask pardon from the laymen. 


Accompanied by a brother, whom he has demanded as attendant (anudata) in conformity 
with the rule, Yasa goes into the town and speaks to the laymen: “I acknowledge that I blamed 
you, you who are, nevertheless, laymen, pious and of good intention; it is true. But why P 
Because [ call illegal (adhamma) that which is illegal, the law, the law; because I call disorder 


(avinaya) disorder, and discipline, discipline.”’ 


§§ 8—5. And he proves his right by citing discourses of Buddha, which are absolutely 
decisive on the question of the monks being forbidden gold and silver. 


§ 6. The laymen are convinced and decide to break with the lapsed brethren : ‘ There ig 
none but Yasa who is an ascetic and a son of Sakya ; all the others are neither ascetics, nor sons 


of Sakya,” 


§7. The attendant relates to the monks the unexpected issne of the “reconciliation ” of 
Yasa. “ Yasa, without being deputed by us, has preached to laymen” :% Let us bring against 
him the act of suspension (ukkhepaniya kamma)!” The Vajjiputtakas meet together to put this 
project into execution. 


However, Yasa rises into the air and descends at Kosambi; he sends messengers to the 
brethren of the West, to those of Avanti,®°® and of the Deccan, saying : ‘* Come! Let us take this 
question in hand®? before the non-Dhamma spreads and the Dhamma be put aside . . . , ” 
(The same terms as in Kacyapa’s speech before the First Council.) 


§ 8. Yasa pays a visit to Sambhiita Sanavisin °° he enumerates the ten points to him 
without furnishing any explanation and invites him in the same terms as above: “ Let us take 
this question . . , .” Sanavasin accepts, 


There arrive on the mountain Ahogaiga sixty ascetics from Patheyya (western), all 
arhats and observers of the Dhitaigas,100 eighty-eight ascetics from Avanti and the Dekkan 
all arhats, but of whom some only practise the extreme austerity of the Occidentals,} 


33 See Kern, II. 118. 


% Amhehi asammato gihinam pakasesi =‘ Without be} 
= i 
doctrine J.’ The sin referred to is that of asammatavavada. ng deputed by us has proclaimed to laymen [a falso 
® Patheyyakas, — “ Patheya is one of the four divisions j i 
. a da ivisions into which India was div} i 
Meta kingdoms of Kuru, Pafiedla, Maccha, Sirasena, Assaka, Avanti, Gandhira peat ae pee oS Brie 
wlinda, 831). E, Muller, J. P, T. 8, 1888, p. 54 (cited by Kern, Manual p. 103) : : a 
6 M. Vyut, § 275, 11 Svantakas. 
87 Imam adhikaranam tdi Lssamea, ; ** ' . : 
281, 208, vyissama : “* letus take in charge this legal Question . . |” M. Vynt, § 276. 1 6, 
58 rt =, ° 
- PaaS APe a mck = the northern sources Capavasa, Canavasika (Kern, If. 251, n. 1: 97 1) Sonavisi 
. Se are a ¢ anam Adeytesama : “let us take in charge this last question , ” Fs T a 
ie wet — 16 was here a question of the tenth point only (gold and silver) and not f th Maya Leets, IIT., 
gina" account was only concerned with the question of gold and silver oF Uke nine others, Perhaps 


18 Sabbe Graniaka, sabbe vinda attka arya - 
101. 6, Prndapatika, aan bamsukulika, sabbe tectvarika, m= Dhiitatgas 8,3,1,2 See b sinw 
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§ 9. The Bhikkhus (theras) deliberate: ‘‘ This question is hard and troublesome.22 How 
can we obtain partisans so thit we may be the stronger in this question ?” — They think of 
summoning Revata,— acontemporary of Bhagavat, if we are to believe If. Vagga (VILL. 31) — 
who was dwelling at Soreyya. Revata, thanks to his celestial hearing, hears their discourse ; 
he thinks: ‘This question is hard and troublesome and surely [it is not or it would not be] 
seemly for me to mix myself up with such a question. Now the Bhikkhus will come and, 
surrounded by them, I shall not easily get away. Whoet if I took the prevaution of leaving.” 
Revata goes to Sathkassa. The theras, not finding him? at Soreyya, hasten to Samkassa ; but 
the saint is no longer there, and they are obliged to pursue him from place to place, Kanna, 
Kajja, Udambara, Aggalapura. Finally, at Sahajiti, where they finally arrive, they learn that 
Revata is still in the town. 


§ 10. Sanavasin makes Yasa observe that Revata will probably be occupied in giving 
a lesson to his pupil.* When the lesson is finished, Yasa questions Revata on the ten points : 
‘Ts the practice of the Séig-lona lawful?P’’ etc. The saint does not understand the formulas! 
“ What,” he asks, ‘is the Stagilona, etc.?”’ After Yasa’s explanations® Revata replies that the 
ten practices are prohibited, except the sixth, which is sometimes lawful, sometimes not. Formulas 
9 and 10 seem to have been sufficiently clear for them to have been condemned upon a mere 
hearing without Yasa having to take trouble to explain them. 


‘‘ Such are, concludes Yasa, the ten points that the ascetics (called) Vajjiputtakas, from 


49 


Vesili, have proclaimed. Come, let us take this question . . . .’’ Revata accepts. 


IL.,§ 1. The Vajjiputtakas learn the steps taken by Yasa. They also see for allies: “ This 
question is hard and troublesome . . . .” They think to seduce Revata and repair to 


Sahajiti armed with all kinds of utensils for monastic life to give him. 


§ 2. Episode. The venerable Sitha asks himself who is in accord with the Dhamma 
(dharamavadin), the Orientals or the Occidentals.6 Considering the Dhamma and the Vinaya, 





2 idatit Kho adhikararian kakkhalan ca valan ca. — “ Kakkhatase hard = difficult. Vala is doubtful: although 
the substantive vyala may be represented by 2a11, I am inclined to believe that cala corresponds to the adjective 
vyala, bad.”? [Communication from M. Kern. | — Vincdya Texts: ‘‘ This legal question now is hard and subtle,’ 

8 na kho me tah pativiparh yo’ham evarupe adhikarane osakkeyyaris«idani ca pana te bhikkhu ayacchissanti. 
so’ hah tehi akinno na phasum gamissumi. Yan wunabrais patijace era gaccheyyarir tt. 

On osakkati, see Childers and Mhv. 1. 389 (avasakkati ; sakk representing svask) = “* withdraw from.’’ 

pativgascha and elsewhere patil acca = pratikriya~— means ‘by way of precaution.’ See M. Vajga, I. 31 (°kacca) ; 
C. Vayga, VI. 113; Suttavtbh. [1]. p. 44; Therayutha, 547; Jat. ITT. 208, 25 (°kaii ca). [Communicated by M. 
Kern. | 

In order to follow M. Kern I depart from the version of Messrs. R, D. and O.: ‘‘ This legal question is both 
hard and subtle, it wouid not become me to hold back therefrom. But even now those Bhikkhus [ the Vajjians ] 
will be coming. Is would be unpleasant travalling for mo wera [ to fullin with them. Jet me goon before them.”’ 
This version seems to me to be reconcilable neither with the text nor with the context. ‘‘ These Bhikkhus’”’ (te 
bhikkhi) can only be the thera bhikkaws whose deliberations Revata has just heard and who are, in fact, coming to 
Soreyya, as the Saint had foreseen. 

4idani ca panayasma Revato anterusikais sarabhanakam bhikkhum ajjhesissali, so tua tassa bhikkhuno 
saradhaiinapariyosane ayasmantaria Revatatz . . . . puccheyyasttii—Vinaya Teais: ‘‘ And even now Revata will 
call upon a Bhikkhu who is an intoner, and a pupil of his. Do you, therefore, when the Bhikkhu has concluded 

2. = azzhesissati”’ provided that the reading is correct, can only mean ‘‘ will invite’’ [ see Morris, J. P.T.S. 
1683]. The Master will invite ’’(polite expression instead of ‘* will command”) his disciple (his pupil) to recite 
his lesson. <Ajjhapessati would be more natural. The exact sense of sarabhanaka is not determined. Without doubt, 
a recitation of some nature or other.”? [ Communicated by M. Kern. ] 


Buddha having forbidden the ‘‘intoned recital’ of the Dharma (ayalakena gitassarena dhammai gayanti), 
the monks abstain from the sarabhafifia. Tho Master corrects them with regard to this (C. Vajga, V. 3, and the 
translators’ note). 


& Explanations which we shall examine below, 6 pacinakas and: patheyakas. 
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he resolves the problem in favour of the second. A divinity comes Spee meas ei 
view. All the same, the sage decides not to show his opinion before being “chosen for this 
question.” } | . 

§ 3. The Vajjiputtakas offer Revata the presents they have brought: ‘No, We dust eelg 
« T have the three robes.” Not regarding themselves as beaten, they turn to Uttara,’ a monk 
attached to the person of Revata and having twenty years [of ordination ]. He occ at 
first; bata litéle delicate flattery® shakes his resolution. [He accepts a robe, saying: Tell me 
what do you wish ?” — ‘“ Nothing but this, that the venerable Uttara say to the thera ‘ that the 
thera should announce in the midst of the Samgha that the Buddhas rise in the countries 
of the East,® that the, Orientals agree with the Dhamma and the Occidentals are against the 
Dhamma.” Uttara transmitted the request to his master, who, being indignant, dismissed 
him. ‘* What did the thera say ?” ask the Vajjiputtakas. ‘‘ We have done wrong,” replied 
Uttara ;! “ the thera dismissed me, saying that I was pledging him to non-dhamma.” * Are you 
not old, and have you not twenty years’ ordination?” “ Yes,” replies Uttara.  ‘ Ought 


: top 7 71L 
we, perhaps, to pnt ourselves under the guidance of a master: 





— 


’ 


§4. The Samgha meets to decide the question. Revata presides, and formally, in 
aecordance with the rules,!2 remarks: “If we were to settle this affair here, it might happen 
that the Bhikkhus who inaugurated it would be able to renew it; therefore the Sameha must 
make its decision at the place where the affair happened.” Thereupon, the theras go to 
Vesali. 

A new episode. At Vesili lived the old Sabbakimin, “ Father of the church for the 
(whole] earth,’’8 who had had Ananda as upadhyaya,!44 who counted a hundred and twenty 
years of devout life. Revata, after having taken the advice of Sanavisi, goes to this venerable 
old man. Couches are placed for the two saints. It is late, but Revata does not go to bed, 
for he thinks : ‘“ This thera is old, but he does not think of sleeping ;" and Sabbakimin does 
not go te bed, for he thinks: ‘‘ This Bhikkhu, although wearied by his journey, does not think 
of sleeping.” 


§5. And, as the night advances, a delightful dialogue ensues in which the two friends, 
to their edification and ours, forget the question of discipline. 





7 We shall meet with an Uttara, a fomenter of schisms. 
’ By comparing Revata to Buddha, Uttara to Ananda, who often accepted presents in his master’s place and 
stead, 

® puratihimesu janapadesu, 

18 papikam no avuso katam = ‘* It is an evil you have wrought me, Sirs.’’ 

apt nu ca maya garurissaya gakhama ‘ti. “Then we take the nissaya under you ax your pupils.” 
M. Kern had translated (Gesch. II. p. 255): “‘ the brothers of Vaicali . . . . tried to console him { Yagae ) and 
promised to take him under their protection.” He is willing to allow me to make use of the following remarks: 
api nu always introduces a question; under you is not represented in the text. “We ought, perhaps, to 
put ourselves under the guidance of a master?,” that is to say: ‘‘We (you and ourselyes } are wise cnough to 
know how we ought to conduct ourselves ; we have no need of reprimands from Revata.”? —It is not sure that 
guru = master. 

12 Messrs, R. D. and O. refer the reader to Cullavagga IV. 14, where is fixed, with 
the procedure relative to the settlement of difficulties of all kinds. 

18 Kern, IL. p. 255 — pathavya satiughathero, 


14 saddhivihdrika of Ananda. We have seen (n. 82 at the end) that Vrjiputra was also a disciple of Ananda. 
15 Katamena tvam bhummi vihirena etaraht bah 


RR gas as ula viharasiti « mettaviharena kho aham etarahi bahulas 
viharamiti e kullakaviharena kiratvam dbhummi etaraht bahularis viharast, kullakavihdroyalidam metla ti. . . .'The 
English translation is less faithful than elegant: 


ee seca “‘ By what manner of life, beloved one, have you Hved these 
Bo many years fF” —" By continuing in the sense of love, honoured friend, have I continued thus so many years,”* 


a They say that you have continued thus, beloved one, by easiness of life, and that indeed, beloved one, is an 
easy life, [[ mean] the continuing in love.’ See Kern, Gesch, ILL. p. 256: “To what thing, hovoured Lord do 
you apply yourself before all at the present time? ? — “To benevolence,” replied Revata — “It is a fue thing 
* apply oneself to benevolence,” “Yes,” replied Revata, “already previously, when Ihadafamily . ad 


* . » 


groat fulness of detuil, 
See also Pacittiya lxiii, and Ixxix. 


Qt 
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§ 6. There arrives Sdaavasin who questions the disciple of Ananda upon the ten points : 
“You have, O thera, much studied Dhamma and Vinaya at the feet of your teacher; what 
then is your opinion when you consider the Dhamma and the Vinaya . . . .” Very 
politely, the centenarian begs Sanavasin in the same terms to say himself, first, what is his way 
of thinking. The two sages are in favour of the Occidentals, but, before speaking, they will 


wait to be charged with the affair. 


§ 7. The Council begins. ‘But as they examined the affair many speeches were made, 
‘Saway from the point,” and the sense of not one single speech was understood [by the whole of 
the assembly ].’’46 


Confirmably to a rule established by Buddha,!? Revata proposes to refer the matter to 
a jury; he chooses four Bhikkhus from the Hast (Sabbakimin, Salha, Kujjasobhita, 
Vasabhagimika); four from the West (Revata, Sanavasin, Yasa, and Sumana) and has this 
choice formally approved by the Saimgha. There is added to the arbitrators, as regulator of 
the sittings,!® a monk named Ajita, who counted ten years seniority and who, at this moment, 
was charged with the recitation of the Pratimokga. 


§ 8. Revata, as president, proposes to the Sathgha, this time composed of the eight 
delegates, to hear the opinion of Sabbakamin on each of the ten points; he questions the 
old man who successively condemns the propositions of the Vajjiputtakas by appealing to the 
rules of the Vinaya, sometimes to the Patsmokkha, sometimes to the Vaggas. As was just, 
Sabbakamin, except for the two last points, demanded the explanations that Revata himself 
had solicited from Yasa: ‘Pardon! Salt in a horn (s/agtlonu), is it permitted?” ‘What is 
salt in a horn?” asked Sabbakimin in his turn, “Is it permitted to preserve salt in a horn 
in order to be able to use it later on when one has no salt under one’s hand P’? — “No, that is 
not permitted.” ‘Where was that forbidden?” — “At Savatthi, [as is stated] in the 
Suttavibhanga.”  ‘* Of what does one render oneself guilty then?’’ — “Of the use of food put 
aside.’’19 


Similarly for the other points.2° 


The assembly agrees, by a unanimous vote, with the opinion of Subbakamin, who concludes: 
“This question is decided, settled once for all. However, question me on these ten points in the 
midst of the assembly, with a view to persuading these Bhikkhus.” 


And thus it was done. 


§ 9. ‘And as in this recitation of the Vinaya seven hundred Bhikkhus, not one less and not 
one more, took part ; this recital of the Vinaya is called the recital of the Seven Hundred.” 


At first sight, it seems that the hesitation of the theras; the care with which the holders of 
the just cause, first Yacas and then Raivata, seel for light and patrons; the profound knowledge 
necessary for the examination of a problem declared by the good as by the evil ones, by the 
‘‘foresters’’ as well as by the “ monastics,” ‘‘to be hard and troublesome” ; — all this mise en scéne 





16 anaggant c’eva bhassant jayanti na c’ekassa bhasitassa attho vifiiayati : ‘* both was much pointless speaking 
brought forth and also the sense in no single speech was clear.”” The same formula, Culla IV. 14, 19, where is 
indicated the procedure to be followed in such occurrences, proceedings which Revata will propose here. 


Wy Culla IV. 14, 19. 

18 Gsanapannapaka, ‘seat regulator.’ This duty is unknown elsewhere; it should have been mentioned (Culla 
VI. 21, 8); there are good reasons to justify this omission (Vinaya Texts, IIT. p, 408, note), 

19 Kern, If. p, 257. 

20 Ag regards the sixth point, in which the treatment is somewhat different, see below, p. 89. 
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which precedes the meeting, so interesting, 80 amusing when we have placed before Ae sae of 
the Vajjiputtakas with Raivata and Uttara, — it seems, we say, that all these prepara pe - s ou 
and that even the least important of the Bhikkhus, as well as the eens ip nanda, 
‘¢ Father of the church for the whole earth” might have found in the Patimokksha or in : . t hae 
the formal articles, drawn up by Buddha, which condemn the innovators. Nee , as a“ are 
told that Raivata tries in vain to avoid so obscure a case, and that the sages, Savery nee ented, 
while communicating their way of thinking to the “ leader ” of the Occidentals, are agreed to keep 


it secret until the great day of the assizes. 


What! there exists a formal text, a rule numbered xvill. in the collection of the Nissagqiya 
Pacittiyas, which forbids the Samgha to receive money ; and the monks of ¥ aicilT, not content with 
violating it, dare to decree against Yacas, who reproves them, the act of reconciliation and the act 
of suspension! Further, they form a cabal, try to seduce Raivata and eo Seine Uitara, who, 
a faithful disciple of a holy man, becomes the accomplice of the dissolute. This is strange and we 
conclude — at first sight — that the Vinaya did not exist at the time of Vaigali : if we must helieve 
the Culla with regard to this, when it defines the nature of the “Points of discipline ” practised 
and defended by the Vajjiputtakas and when it narrates these pious debates to us, we could not 
admit that the Vinayas were known to the embarrassed theras and the herctical Vajjiputtakas, 
‘¢ Of the ten abuses which must have provoked the meeting of the Council, seven, at least, violate 
formal decisions of the Pratimoksa. How could the Bhikkhus of Vaigali have hoped for a moment 
that they would be overlooked if they had known the formulary, if they had recited it twice 
a month ?” 2h 


Without observing this difficulty, Prof. Oldenberg, in his Introduction to the Mahdraqga, so 
meritorious otherwise in so many respects, Messrs. Oldenberg and Rhys Davids, in the prefaee 
to the Vinaya Tezts,22 have built up on the recital of the Culla a very curious combination, one 
very characteristic of the expedients to which we are reduced in the study of Buddhist origins. 
This combination Prof. Oldenberg has not abandoned in his Bucddhistische Stmlivn. Here, as 
shortly as possible, are the broad outlines of it. 


The general dispositions of the Prat¢moksa are opposed to the innovations of Vaicdli: but the 
Vinayas know nothing of these innovations in so much as they are designated by the laconic 
formule of which we have spoken; consequently, the Vinaya was drawn up before the events of 
Vaigali, since the innovations are not specially contemplated in it: a long time before, since these 
innovations are not contemplated in some interpolated passages. And to qnote the original: “Ts it 
possible that in a collection of works like the ibhaiga and the Khandaebas, which seek te set 
forth, down to the minutest detail, and even with hair-splitting diffuseness, all that has any relation 
to the daily life of the Brethren, and the regulations of the Buddhist Order, — is it possilde that 
in such a collection, if, when it was compiled, the struggle on the Ten Points had already burst 


into flame, there should be no reference at all even in interpolations, to any one of these ten 
disputes 2’’28 


eee 


2 Barth, Bulletin des Rel. de l'Inde, 1899—1902, IIT. ii. p. 29. 229. B. XLT. p. xxii, 


23 Vinaya Texts, I. p. xxi-xxii. M. Oldenberg’s thonght is not expressed exactly in the samo terms, Baddh. 


Studien, p. 631, 2: ‘‘ Ich habe friiher ingewiesen und kann jetz§ nur von neuem thun, dass man noffenbar, wenn 
ea Verfasser, sei es der Regeln selbst oder auch nur die jener Beigaben, von der Vorhandluugen von ‘Voutla 
sii ie hatten, eine Spur davon, eine Bezugnahme auf den streitigen Punkt, zu erwarten berechtigt 

- Oldenberg says a few words of the singilona and the jalogi (see below) and concludes: “Ich meine 


ne pela icin ein baie ae don singilonakappa, tiber dasjalogi pulum, eto., redigiert worden wiire, 
ichike1t nach an den betreffenden St : ‘ 
See below, p. 90, n. 41 ; p, 98, n. 82; p. 100, u. 1. om Prellen anders aussehen als der uns erhalteue Vinaya.’ 
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The argument is very subtle and very hard to tackle. The conclusion is, assuredly, somewhat 
heavy; but it furnishes a plausible explanation of the difficulty we have pointed out above. The 
innovations of Vaicali are indeed innovations; the legislator did not foresee them: the problem 
is truly ‘‘hard and subtle.” However, on examining them, we perceive that they fall under general 
rules; and we condemn them by urging authentic texts. As advocate of the Pali tradition, 
Prof. Oldenberg deserves our congratulations: we shall not refuse them to him, 


Minayeff, whose powerful attention was strangely quickened in the critical sense, could not fail 
to consider this solution somewhat naive, or, to express his thought more exactly, almost frivolous. 
By this is explained why he treats the problems of Vaicdli with a very fine but disconcerting ease 
of manner, sustaining, as he does, at a distance of two pages, two opinions which apparently are 
contradictory. In truth, a firmly bound system is hidden under this outward disorder. 


Minayeff proves in fact, that the greater part of the derogations of Vaicali are condemned by the 
existing text of the Vinaya?*— which is absolutely unmistakable, if the derogations are faithfully defined. 
in the Culla; but he believes that ‘even if one admits that in the Vinaya there is no special interdic- 
tion for all the innovations of Vaicili,” this hypothetical assertion can, nevertheless, not serve as 
a proof of the age of the Vinaya, for, “in the present text, there are a number of concessions and 
prescriptions which perfectly justify, in principle, all the guilty inclinations of the brethren of Vaicali.’”’ 
There is not a strict tribunal, having before it the present text of the Vinaya, which could 
affirm the culpability of many of the innovations of Vaicali, or resolve to reject them as practices 
irreconcilable with the spirit of the Vinaya. 


In other words, either the innovations of Vaicali are condemned, at least the greater number 
of them, in the actual text of the Vinaya, or they are not. If they are, Prof, Ollenberg’s argument 
falls to the ground ; for we shall be able to maintain that the dispositions of the Vinaya which 
condemn them were compiled after Vaicali. Minayeff will show, then, that they are condemned, 
For example: the rule which forbids all provision ( Pac, xxxviii.) forbids the provision of salt 
(first innovation of Vaicali) and, “if the rule of the Pratimoksa’ does not mention salt, does it 
follow from that that the Prati¢moksa was already in existence before the appearance of the innovations 
of Vaicali and that it is for this reason that the rules do not mention sali? ”25 But if you judge of it 
otherwise and answer: ‘ Yes, in our opinion, for if the Suttavibhanga were later than the discussion 
on salt, there would have been mention made in it of the salt ;— this controversy, the origin of a capital 
schism, and “as important for the history of Bud ihismas the controversy of Arianism was for Christian 





24 Researches, p. 53. 

25 Has Minayeff the right to consider as ‘risky’ the thesis according to which the absence from the Vinaya of 
the formule which sum up the innovations, the non-mention of these ‘‘ war-cries’’ (except jatarupa ), or, to speak 
more correctly, the complete ignorance in which the compilers of the Vinaya would be of the objects of this 
discussion, peremptorily proves the seniority of the Vinaya in relation to the innovations of Vaigali P 

In principle, the argument a stlentio is only conclusive if we know in full detail the context of the events, the 
psychology of the writers, the history of the books. 

The Mahaparinibbanasutta and Culla XI. cite the proceedings of the Prahmadanda, which the Vinaya ignores 
shall we say from this that the Vinaya is anterior to the Mahaparinidbana? 

Besides, it is always easy to oppose reasoning to reasoning. The community thinks it knows (Culla XII. is the 
proof of it) that the Vajjiputtakas thought to make provision of salt and maintained the opinion of the ‘‘salt in 
the horn.”? The whole community, occidentals, orientals, and meridionals, was shaken by this controversy. And 
Prof. Oldenberg argues: If the Vinaya, in its present state and in its entiraty (except the Parivara), were not. 
anterior to the events of Vaicali by a sufficient number of years to assure its sacred character, certainly some 
forgers would have been found to insert into it some allusion to the salt in the horn. But weshallsay, the Vinaya, 
in the eyes of everyone, is proto-canonical and ‘‘ pre-Vesalian”’ ; every allusion to the salt in the horn would have 
constituted a flagrant anachronism, and we must certainly credit the compilers of the Vinaya with some minimum 
of the critical spirit. 

But this discussion ad hominem does not seem suitable to decide the question, far from it, 
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history,’6 was certainly worthy of being mentioned ;”? — then, not only will Minayeff recognise 
that in the Vinaya there is no special interdiction for all the innovations of Vaicali, but he will adopt 
the second branch of the dilemma. ‘The innovations of Vaicdli are not condemned in the present 
Vinaya in this sense that, if there are in it rules which touch upon them, there are also dispositions 
which betray the same spirit of non-asceticism and confirm my impression that the rules contrary 
to the innovations were compiled after Vaicali: «The spirit of the existing Vinaya [although 
modified by the later triumph of asceticism] is not irreconcilable with many of the innovations of 
Vaichli . . . . In the Vinaya, divers usages are established in the community to receive as 
a present, to preserve and to share clothes as well as food. The community has the right to 
possess property, both movable and immovable ; the movable property may also belong to one single 
monk,” which is, at least, in opposition to the communist customs one has been pleaged to ascribe to 
the ancient fraternity.?? 





By this change of front, and this contradiction, at least apparent, Minayeff furnishes 
Prof. Oldenberg with an opportunity for an easy success.?8 


I say ‘apparent,’ because the contradiction is not the act of Minayeff, but of the Vinaya. The 
Pitimokkha forbids the provision of food, but the Mahavagga allows all kinds of provision, medicines 
of all kinds, beginning with the medicinal roots. The ascetic may not accept money, but he may have 
a deposit of money with a layman, “who renders acceptable to him” (kappiyakaraka) the things 
bought with this money.2® So, also, the convent possesses halls for provision, ‘‘store houses,” which 
are kappiyabhumis, kappiyakutis and make lawful the food preserved, salt, oil, and rice,%0 


It is the same thing for many other points on which the vigour of the Patimokkha is weakened 
or enervated. We know, also, that the Pat. itself tolerates exceptions; one of the most notable is 
that of Nissaggiya xxiii., by which it is allowable to keep for seven days the principal medicines, ghi, 
butter, oil, honey, and molasses, 


Do not let us be astonished, then, to read in the Researches, p. 58, the contrary of what we 
read, p. 55.3! In the first passage, Minayeff places himself at the point of view of the Fathers of the 
Council, armed with the Pratimoksa, and, not without a pleasantly simulated reprobation, he 
condemns with them this abominable practice of the provision of salt, “flagrant violation of the vows 
of poverty.’’ In the second he observes that, for the reader of the Mahkavagga, the provision of salt 
is only one of the manifold and permissible derogations from the laws of rigid asceticism. 


An examination of the “innovations” will, perhaps, enable us to form a personal opinion on 
the problem. What precedes suffices, we hope, to clear Minayeff from the reproach of inconsistency. 


The points of Vaicaili may be grouped into two categories : — 

I. — Derogations relative to the monastic organisation, @asakappa (4), anumate (5), @cinna (6). 

II. _ Derogations relative to discipline : food, stngtlonakappa (1), dvangula (2), gamantara (3), 
amathita (7), drink, jalogi (8), bedding, adasaka-nisidana (9), law of poverty, jalaruparajata (10). 


eee enemas ieee eee 


26 ‘We shall return to this appreciation of Vin. T., I. p. xxi. *t See Vinaya Tezts, I. p. 18 
3 4&e We » 
% Buddh, Studien, p. 628, quoted below, n. 81, 29 M. Vagga, VI. 34, 1. 30 M. Vagya, VI. 33 


St “Wer dessen Ausfiihrungen 8. 53 liest, wird doch d ; 
: . . ag ; : 
Seiten spiiter sagt.” — Oldenberg, loc, cit. . Gegenteil von dem finden, was dereelbe Gelehrte zwei 
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J. 4. Avdsakappa or “ practice of the dwelling-place.” ‘Several convents (or dwellings ) 
which are in the same ‘parish’ are allowed to hold separate uposathas.’382 Compare M. Vagga II. 8, 8: 
“ At this time two halls of Uposatha had been instituted in a certain parish. The Bhikkhus assembled 
in both halls, because [some] thought: ‘The Uposatha will be held here,’ and [the others]: ‘The 
Uposatha wil be held there.’ This was reported to Bhagavat, who said: ‘Let no one establish two 
halls of Uposatha in the same parish. . . . I order the suppression of one of the two and 


I desire that the Uposatha be held [only] in one place.’ ” 


Did the M. Vagya designate here the heretical thesis by its technical name, it could not more 
clearly keep in view the fourth innovation of Vaicill, at least such as the Cul/a defines it,33 


5. Anuwmatikappa, or “practice of approbation.” “It is permitted to a Samgha, whichis not 
‘sufficiently numerous, to accomplish an ecclesiastical act, by saying: we will make the [other] 
Bhikkhus consent when they come.”84 The Fathers condemn the proposition, according to M. Vagga 
IX. 8, 5, which defines the act of an “ incomplete Sathgha.” The rule demands, not only that the 
absent Bhikkhus should have sent:their adhesion, but also that no member present required them to 
be waited for. Not only does it touch upon the innovation in question, but it foresees a more 


complicated case. 

The same conclusion as for the preceding paragraph. 

6. Actnnakappa: “It is allowable to follow the precedent of the preceptor and the 
instructor,”35 “Yes,” replies the Thera, “the practice of the precedent is permitted in certain cases; 
in others it is forbidden.” The proposition of the Vajjiputtakas is rejected, without any text being 
alleged, as contrary to the Duarma-Vinaya, 


Messrs, Rhys Davids and Oldenberg explain how the dctnnakappa is sometimes admitted, 
sometimes forbidden : ‘‘ That is, of course, according as the thing enjoined is, or is not, lawful.” 


Minayeff recalls, very appropriate'y, “ this rule of Apastamba according to which the brahmacirin 
must submit to the preceptot in everything, except in actions which lead to excommunication.” 
Perhaps the question is really to know if the authority of the Master, of the upadhyz7ya upon 
whom depends the doctrine, of the Garya who regulates the discipline,3® will be as prevailing in 





32 According to Kern (Gesch. II. p. 252), Culla: Kappati sambahula avusa samanasima nanuposatham 
katunti — Vinaya Teats: ‘* Circuit-license : It 1s allowable for a number of Bhikkhus who dwell within the same 
circuit, within the same boundary, to hold separate uposathas,”’ 

The Uposatha is the bi-monthly geremony, in the course of which, all the monks of the ‘parish,’ having met 
together, the Prulimoksa is read. The boundaries of the “ parish”’ are fixed by a solemn decision of the brethren 
resident in such or such a place. (See Kern, Gesch. I]. p. p. 49-53). They must number at least two to hold 
Uposatha. 

33 The interpretation of the Dharmaguptas differs: ‘‘ In the Temple, besides the regulation acts, the innovators 
accomplished others(?)’? (We know that temple = zéhara = convent). See Minayeff,p.49. The Mahicasakas, it 
seems, do not mention the Avasakappa. For the Sarvastivadins, see the Appendix. 

34 Kappati vaggena samghena kammati kaiwi agale bhikkhu anujanessamati, “Is it allowable for a 
Sathgha, which is not legally constituted, to perform an official act on the ground that they will afterwards obtain 
the sanction of such Bhikkhus as may subsequently arrive?’ The confession may be begun before the Samgha is 
sufficiently numerous. 

For the Sarvastivadins, see the Appendix; the Dharmaguptas agree with the Culla; the Mahicasakas ; ‘‘ Nach 
Vollzichung des Karma andere herbeirufen um die Entscheidung zu héren”’ (Schiefxer) or perhaps: In the 
accomplishment of the Karma, to call the others one by one afterwards to hear. 

35 kappaté idan me uppajjhayena ajjhacinnai ida me acariyena ayhacinnan tam ajhacaritum, 

36 Our gloss is, perhaps, somewhat venturesome. See Vinaya Teaxts, I. p. 178; II. p. 18; Chavannes 
Religieuw Eminents, p. 140, n. 3; Barth, Itsing, p. 7. (J. des Savants, 1898) : “Two masters, one to inculcate the 
theoretical teaching of the truths of the faith and to watch over his religious instruction (weadhyaya), the other to 
teach him the rules which he must observe in practice and to be the director of his conscience (acarya).”” But see 
Kern, Man. p. 84, tutor, professor. Divers functions, pathacarya, etc., M. Vyut, § 270. 
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the Sathgha as among the crowd of heretical ascetics. At first sight, this question ran only be Put 
-e ae eens is ignorant of the lesser and minor rules, and of the subtleties of doctrine, 
The history of the sects proves, however, the importance attached to the opinion of the immediate 


. as as 
master, even at the historic time, when there exist Vinayas and Abhidharmas, 








According to the Dharmaguptas, the Vajjiputtakas think their conduct may be justified by 
= - ~ * . . > 
alleging that “this has been done from time immemorial.’ 


ici ‘o conti selves wi : 
According to the Mahicisakas: ‘ To continue to occupy oo i eae a on been 
in the habit of doing before becoming asceti¢s; certain occupations ¥ ere declared lawful, others were 


forbidden.” 


II. 1. Stngilonakoppa (crngi-lavana), or “practice of salt in the horn.” “tt Is lawful 
to keep salt in the horn by saying : ‘I will eat [it] when there is no more galt.’ = The proposition 
is condemned by virtue of Pacittiya xxxviii. : “Whoever takes food which has been kept 
(sainidhikar akea),3° whether this food be Lhadantyas or bhojaniyas,’9 is guilty...” 


The problem is here presented under an appreciably different aspect, 


On the faith of Prof. Oldenberg, who does not call attention to the matter,*! I believed that the 
Pali Vinaya did not treat of the provision of salt; and, turnisg to the Tibetan sources, I haye found 
a few interesting details. “ Buddha,” says M. Rockhill,42 “allows salt to be kept in certain cages - 
for this, a box furnished with a lid must be used.” When Pde. Ixv. condemns the monk who 
hides the dish used for alms . . . . the drinking-cup ( Phor-bw ) from one of his brethren, the 
Vibhanga (ad. loc.) substitutes for the word phor-bu the expression tshva-khug, which Mr. Rockhill 
translates: ‘ Salt-horn,’'43 


According to the Tibetan and Sarvistivadin data, we might conclude that the verdict of the 
Vaicali had remained a dead letter, at least in one part of the community, and thus explain the 
silence of the Pali Vinaya on the provision of salt, 


Happily, the M. Vagga, in default of the Palimokkha, is very circumstantial on the question 
which concerns us, and it seems to decide so perfectly in favour of the V ajjiputtakas that we remain 
amazed. 


i eee 


7 I believe that Minaycff ig wrong in formally connecting with the acinnakapya one o 
with the discussion of which Vasumitra and Bhavya connect the origin of the great schism. It should, howe er, be 


observed that the Mahabodhivaisa, p. 96, on the occasion of the Second Coungil, Opposes the doutrine of the 
““Presbyters” ( theravada ) to the doctrine of the Masters ( acaryavada ). 


“8 Kappati singing lonam pariharituai yattha ulonakani bhavissaté taitha paribhutjissimili, Korn 
“in order to use it later when we shall have no salt at hand.” “ Horn-salt-license : eg 
of putting it into food which has not been salted,”’ 


*8 WM. Vyut, § 260, 34, samnidhikaral and saanidhikakarah, 245, 353, read sarinidhikaral. Vhe more abridged 
and, as Minayeff thinks, the older form of Pac. xxxviii, is furnished by AJL, Pyut, § 232, 42: saiunihitavariana (see 
below, p. 96). j 

*0 Hard and softfoods. On the value of these two terms, see Vinaya Pe; tla, I. p. 89, n. 5. 


*! ‘We see how dangerous is the argument a silentio! “ Eine Pacittiyarego! (38) heispielaweise verhivtet 
vera Weise aufbewahrte Speisen zu geniessen, Nun wurde von Hinigen behauptet, dass dovh die Aufbewahrung 
Von Salz zulssig sei, und dies war einer der Streitpunkte in den erbitterten, durch die ganze buddhistixohe Welt 
beriihmt gewordenen Kampfen yon Vésali: diirften wir da nicht érwarten, dass wo nicht der Wortlaut jener Regel 
anes so doch mindestens Che Brweiterungen, die Zuthaten jener eben bescbriebenen Art auf die Frage des Salzey 
irgend wie eingegangen waren, hiitten nicht eben Regal und Erwei Fei poe me j 
fertig vorgelegen ? ” (Budah. Stud. p, 632.) See uM. Wee ‘ur Gelt des Konzils von Vesiili bereits 

* Dulva, Vol. X., folio 290, ap. Rockhill, Life, p. 172. 


*. Cf. Revue de D Histoire des Religions, 1884, IX. p. 175 (Bhiksuni-Pritimoksa, Poe. 52 == § 
I do not see that khug signifies horn ; itis rather any receptacle easy ty carry, whatever it may 
then be lavanepatalika, Salzbeute] (MM, Vyet, 27 3, 68). See Candra Das, p 146 : 


f the five pointy (wast u) 


- + With the intention 


0). Unfortunately ‘ 
be otherwise ; may 
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The Mf. Vagga VI, 3, enumerates a series of medicinal roots (ginger, hellebore, etc.) of which 
one may make provision for life in order to render more digestible the hard and soft foods. 
Otherwise, they nay only be used when one is ill. 


In § VI, 8, are enumerated, under the title of medicines, five kinds of salt: “sea salt, black 
salt, rock salt, cooking salt, red salt, and any other kind of salt which can be used as a medicine.” 
One may make provision of it “ for life’? and it may be used as was said of the roots, 


Finally, § Vi, 40, specifies that the “foods” of which one may make provision for life, literally 
‘“‘which one may eat, at no matter what, moment during life,”** do not render allowable the foods 
with which they are mixed beyond the term fixed for these same foods.4% 


The Tibetan Vinayaksudraka, defining the heresy of the Vajjiputtakas, speaks of salt 
‘*consecrated for life’’; but the Sanscrit word which corresponds to “consecrated” ( dyin gyts-brlabs- 
pa), that is adhisthita, may have a less precise meaning: in any case, it is a question of a provision 
y avajjiwikam.* 


On the other hand, boxes of bone, ivory, horn, etc., are authorised for the preservation of 
unguents (afijana).4? 


Therefore it is allowable to keep salt, and we caunot see that the ‘“‘horn,” permitted for 
unguents, can compromise the sanctity of this practice.4® At the most, we may wonder if it is 
allowable to make use of it when one is well. But nothing indicates that the theras put this rather 
subtle question, Who is ill, who is well ? 


We arrive then at this statement, so strange at first sight, that the first innovation sifgélona, 
implisitly forbidden by the Patimokkha,*® is authorised by the Khandakas. ; 


The explanation of the Dharmaguptas (7th innovation ) and of the Mahigasalkas ( 1st innovation ) 
presents this peculiarity that it ignores the horn: “Mix [the food] with salt and ginger 
(=grigavera) has the effect of circumventing the law which declares impure stale foods or those kept 
until the next day.’50 “To employ salt in order to preserve foods during the night and to eat them 


next day.” 


eT CE Ee 


44 The translators of the Vinaya Tests (II. p. 144) remark: ‘ What this refers to is unknown to us.” 
I believe we must connect the law, allowing provision to be made of salt, etc., for life, with that which authorises 
tho use of the five bhaisajyas (gh?, butter, oil, honey, molasses) beyond the time (M. Vagga, VI. 1, 5). 

The bhaisajyas may be taken at any hour of the day, when one is illand when one isnot. Bhagavat, having 
allowed the meal time to pass, has prepared for him foods and drinks called akalakas (Divyav, p. 130, akalakhadyakant, 
akalapanakans : ghrtagudacarkarapanakant eakalaka, Mhv. 1, 306, 14 = akalaka (without black grain) as M, Senart 
observes. 

45 Ghi, butter, etc. (the five patisdyaniya bhesajja) may be preserved for 7 days; by mixing hellebore (which 
may be kept in provision all one’s life) one does not render the ‘gh?’ lawful on the eighth day. 

See MU. Vyut, § 230, 75, and following. 

46 See Appendix. Cp. the nattyaka of Mf. Vyut, 230,80. 47 M, Vagga, VI. 12, 1. 

48 At any rate a horn needle-box is forbidden, Pac. 85. See M. Vyut, § 273, 68, lavanapatalika, 82, ¢ragalika (°). 

49 We remember that salt, forbidden to the brahmacarins, allowed to the vanaprasthas, was prohibited in one 
of the five theses of Devadatta( according to the Dulva, Rockhill, Life, p. 87 3 Udanavarga, p. 201; and Wassilieff, 

. 56). 
; 50 The translator tells us: “Salz mit Ingwer Mischend.”’ But it is certain that the ginger here plays the same 
part as the salt. It is among the “Medicines” which may be kept all one’s life. — M. Vagga, VI. 3, 
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These practices are formally forbidden, as we have seen, by the M. Vagga? They are not 
contemplatcd by the explanation of the Culla, as is indicated by the expression yada alonalan 
bharissatz. But, it is not impossible that they correspond to the first notion of the stngzlona, ‘the 
question of ginger and salt’ ? 


2, Dvahgulakappa, practice of the two fingers. “Tit is allowable to take food beyond the 
time, the moment being passed when there is a two-fingers-shadow.”’? Lhesis conlemned in virtue 
of Pac. xxxvii. by which it is forbidden to the monks, as to ascetics in general, to eat beyond 
the time? It remains for us to know what is the legal time. If { understand correctly the gloss 
of the Culla, the Vajjiputtakas do not believe they sin against the rule of akalabhojana by eating 
atter mid-day, but, according to the Vibhaiga, vikala = “ Since mid-day is past, until the rising of 


the sun,” 


Tt is remarkable that the Pali source should be quite alone in this interpretation of the 
‘practice of the two fingers,”54 It is only possible to submit to the reader a few references 
difficult to utilise.8® It scems at any rate that it may be a question here of a small quantity 
of food. 


3. Gamantarakappa, practice of another village, “It is allowable, after having eaten, 
to take foods (dhojaniya) which are not the remains [of the meal] (anatiritta), by saying: 
‘I go into another village.’ ” 





51 Above, p. 91, n. 44. 

52 kappati dvangulaya chayaya vitivatiaya vikale bhojanam bhusyjitem, Kern: “* To take food after the hour 
permitied (after mid-day) when the shadow is more than two inchcs long.’’ Minayeff: “* ‘lhe Bhiksu might take his 
meal at certain moments determined by the measure of the shadow thrown by him, that is to say, these moments 
were indicated by a kind of sun-dial. The heretics said that if this shadow were longer by the length of two 
fingers than the length fixed by law, one could, nevertheless, accept food.”’—Vinaya Treats . . «6 . “to eat 
the mid-day meal beyond the right time, provided only that the shadow has not yet turned two inches.” 


The shadow of two inches is perhaps the shadow cast by a man, at mid-day, at the summer solstice, im the 25? 
of latitude. Vhen we should have dvangulaya chayaya vitivatlaya== majhantike vilivaite = [the moment] when 
the shadow is two fingers [being] past == mid-day being past. 

83 Vikale. . . . ~—akalabhojana, M, Vyut, § 231, 41; vikalabh ojanavirati, ibid. § 268, 8. 

5t Mahigasakas: Die Speise mit zwei Fingern riihren, d, h. wenn nach beendigien Mahi, dass nur einmal 
taglich statt finden darf, Speise noch sich darbietet, diese geniessen, indem man, dieselIbe mit zwei Fingern 
umrihrt, dadurch wird das Verbot die Speise zu verderben iibertreten” { Tar. p. 2-8). This prohibition of 
spoiling food must be understood from the prohibition of eating preserved food, see Pae. xxxviil. of Beal, Catena, 

p. 224: “eat spoiled or sour food,’’ corresponding to the sannidhikaraka of the Pili. 

Sarvastivadins ; ‘Make two fingers of foods of two kinds,” anateriktas (akrlantrikialhadaua, HW. Pyui, § 261, 

38). [The syntax of the Tibetan phrase is very obscure == akrianirikiabh ojar.t yakhadaniyadepangulanz kriva.) 
Dharmaguptas: ‘derogation from sobriety, as if, for example, a monk, after an ample repast, forgetting the rule 
of good conduct, began to take with two fingers and to eat the food remaining.” (Minayef®, p. 45.) 

Comp. the use af caturangula, Karwhapundarika, 120, 34, néisti . . . . catuvatyulag romana yet 
tathagatakayena na sphutam . , . . 100, 27, ye kasiyam abhilaseyur untasag caturangulum ap! sarre te 
"mnavanasampemnar . . . + 


The ‘practice of the two fingers’ may also refer to some position of the hands in 
Wort. Kapota. 


55 Mahabhasya ad Pan, 8, 4, 51, dvyangulotkarsai: khandikan chinatti = he ents picees of the length of two fingers 
~~ dvyangulagrajia strt, 4 woman who isan idiot or having very little intelligence, Therigath# C0, Mhw, ITY 
391, 19. According tothe commentary of the Therig , the women are such idiots that, though passing their life 
from childhood in cooking rice, if they wish to know if the rice is cooked, they have to take it out of the water and 


erush it between their fingers, (Windisch, Mara and Buddha, p. 183: ee ze : 
explanation is ingenious, > BP 3; reference indicated by Senart.) The 


begging for food. Soo Pet, 
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This was condemned in virtue of Pac, xxxv.: “The Bhikkhn who, after having eaten, shall 
take foods éhojantya or khadaniya . . « . 8 


The foods khadantya would not be contemplated in gamantarakappa. 


From the explanations of the Vibhaiga it follows that, as soon as one las eaten, were it with 
the tip of a blade of grass, of the foods offered in a house, or if the host has invited one to eat, it is 
forbidden to go to seek fresh foods (anatiriftu) in another house: it is only permitted to eat the 
remainder (atirikta) of the first offering 57 


What must we understand by the words: “gamantarai gamissamiti?” The Vinaya Texts 
translate: “On the ground that he is about to proceed into the village.” This interpretation, 
although 16 may be that of Childers,58 does not seem very coherent. 


Mr. Kern and Minayeff seem to us to have understeod more correctly: “because of the 
journey from one village to another.” But, for the rest, Minayeff seems to be wanting in precision.® 


The Mahicdsakas and the Sarvastividins diverge. 


According to the reckoning of the former, the third innovation is formulated thus: “to eat 
a second time after having risen before taking a sufficient meal ” (and hence, according to the Vebhanga, 
the food is a@natirikta ; consequently forbidden by Pac. xxv.)®; and the fourth: “ to eat on 
leaving the village.’’6! According to Wassilieff, the condemnation of these points is found in the 
explanation of the terms akytanirikiakhadana and ganabhojana,® 


a a a a a Ta aA aa A | 


6 The law, Pgc. xxxv., according to the Vibhanga, is divided “historically” into two parts, First text: 
wo pana bhikkhu bhuttarit partrito khadaniyan v@ bhojaniyarh va khadeyya va bhutjeyya 1a pactiliyam it” : “It is 
forbidden to eat after having Satisfied one’s hunger.’? No mention of anatiritta. Second text, complete; 
‘“T allow those who are ill and those who are well to eat [ the foods ] anatirtta,”’ that which remains in the dish; 
and the law was completed by the addition of the word anatiritia, which restricts its application, 

I believe I have faithfully rendered the text by translating the two words bhutiavt pavarito by the single 
expression “after having eaten.’ As M. Kern has pointed out to me, pargrett =sampavaret: (badly translated by 
Childers ; ‘to cause to refuse,’ as is stated Vinaya Textsad M. Vagga, I. 8,4) which is near to samiappeti. Sea 
M. Vagga, I, 22,15 ; Lalita, 66, 16, khadanityena saritarpya saipravarya ; also Mhv. IIL., 142, 3,14; Ram, If. 75, 155 
bhojyess . . 6 » vasirese . . 6 . pravarayati. 

Pavarett does not mean invite, nimantett; see Vibh, ad Pac. xxzv. . . . . mimanieiva bhojest . . . . 
bhikkhs bhutiarnt pararita. . . . (KXXV. 1,1. 8); pavarito does not mean ‘‘ having been invited and having 
refused’’ (as Vinaya Teats, I. p. 89: “ When he has once finished his meal [bhuitars |, though still invited (to 
continue eating) [ pararito ], and IIT. p, 398,” “who has once finished his meal and has refused any more’’ ), for 
Vibh, Pac. xxxv,3 (1.7) abhutiarina katar hott, dhuttavina pararitena dsana vutthitena kalati hott —[For the 
contrary opinion, see M. Vagga, IV. 1, 18, Giksas. 238, 4, Divyavad 116-17. ] 

But, as a fact, every fresh food is anatiritia, not remaining, either if the monk have caten and been satisfied 
(pavarita) in a house, or if he have refused the foods offered to him (abhutiavina). If he rises to go, when the host 
puts fresh dishes at his disposal, he cannot receive more food elsewhere. Flenco the idoa of refusing introduced by 
the commentator into the law, Pgc. xxxv; an idea wrongly loaglised in the word pararita. 

87 According to Vinaya Teats, I, p. 39, n.4, The Bhikkhu who is well, when he has finished a meal, cannot eat 
what remains in the dish. But see above, n. 53. 

t6 Childers, s. vec.: ‘‘gamantarat gacchatt seems to mean merely to go as far as tho village”; but 
*camantarai seems to mean the distance between a monastery and the nearest village or between two adjacent 
villages.” 

89 Minayeff “ . . . - to consider as permissible a supenfuiiy of food because of the journey.” It seems 
that he has mistaken the word atirikia. — Derogation from the jaw of anatirikta (nourishment brought from the 
house where one has eaten) VI. 18, 4 (because of wpad), repeated, VI. 82; andagain, VI. 24 (honey and milk with 
rice allowed before a “‘ dinner in the town”’ ; rice with milk forbidden). 

60 bhuttavina pavaritena asana vutthitena hata holt . . . - elate anativiliam namas . . 2 « 
bhutlavina pavaritena asana avutthitena kata hott . . . . elat ativitiah nama, 

él Zum zweitenmal essen nachdem man sich vor (von? ?) dem Mahle erhoben, “essen indom man Dorf yerlisst.” 


(Tar. p. 28&.) 
62 M. Vyut, § 261, 38, 40. 
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The Sarvastivadins have a proposition which may be called of the ‘road’ (adihanagamana), and 
which allows the “meal ina group.” Jt is their fifth innovation. “To eat, having proceeded 


a yojana and a half [from the convent 27] and having met together, is allowable in virtue of the road,” 
It is to take advantage, by a fictitious journey, of the law, Péc. xxxii., which allows the garabhojang 


on the occasion of a journey .®4 


It results, it seems, from this comyarison, that the Pali explanation of ga@mantara rests on the 
contamination of two theses, which the Mahicasakas distinguish from one another, for the formula 
suppozes a “journey,” whatever it may be otherwise, and the Pac. xxxyv. essentially concerns the 


anatirtk ta. 

7. Amathitakappa, or “ unchurned milk.” — “It is allowable, after haying eaten, to take 
milk which is no longer in the state of milk and is not yet ina state of curd, and which is not 
the remains [of the meal]. A thesis condemned by virtue of Pao. xxxv., which forbids, 


es e 3 
as we have seen, all anatt tkta.’ 


According to the Mahicdsakas, ‘‘to drink beyond the time allowed a mixture of cream, butter, 
honey, and honey in the form of a stone [=sugar].” Almost identical herewith is the explanation 
of the Dharmaguptas. The Sarvastivddins come very near to the Culla in what concerns the nature 
of the milky componnd (sweet milk, mixed with sour milk) ; but, in agreement with the Mahiviisakas, 
they indicate also as characteristic of the innovation the fact of eating “ beyond the allotted time.” 


According to a tradition of the Sarvastivadins, Devadatta forbade the brethren to use milk and 
its derivatives.°° Buddha, on the contrary, allows the five products of the cow, milk, curds, gA?, 
“buttarmilk,” and butter. (M. Vagga, VI. 34, 21);8 he authorises, also, ‘milk with rice” 
(yagu) with blocks of honey, which the brethren thought they ought to refuse (V1. 24), and which 
if taken in the morning, does not render anatirikia a dinner accepted later on in the town. 


It, certainly, is difficult to form an opinion on this seventh innovation; but one has the 
jmpression that the indices anatiaskta and alkdla, which make it culpable in the eyes of the theras 
of the Culla and the Dulva, are artificial: the tradition no longer knew that unchurned milk had 


passed for illicit. 


8. dJalogi satum. “It is allowable to drink of the sura@ which, starting] from the nature 
of the non-sura@, has not attained to the quality of being intoxicating.’68 A thesis condemned by 
virtue of Pac. li., which forbids the drmking of sura@ and meraya.%® 


$$ tenants rennaesenaniy 

63 dhojaniya. See below, Appendix. 

& M, Barth has drawn attention to tho curious conversation in which Kasyapa, whose affection for the 
Dhilangas we know, reproaches Ananda with “the bad habit of eating ina group”; the frikabs Katte teonuoned 
to the ganabhejana (Mahdarasiu, IIL. 48, 6; Barth, article on the hv. in J. des Sarants, 1699, reprint, p. 28 ). 
According to Pac, xxxii.; Culla, VIT., 3, 13: there is a gana as soon as they number more than threo. Un the 
provisions of the journey, M. Vagga, VI 34, 21. 

66 kaypait yam tan khivak khirabharmi vijahitarn: asampattan dadhibhavah bhutiavind yar dritend analtiriilan 
patun tt [read : khirabhave rtjahite ].—‘* Churn-license: Is it allowable fur ono who has onco finished his meal 
and has refused any more, to drink milk not left over from the meal, on the ground that it has left the eondition of 
milk and kas not yet reached the condition of curds.” (That is, which is neither liqnid nor solid: sumething 
apparently like buttermilk.) * 

 Tockhill, Life, p. 87, “Not to make use of curds and milk, because by so doing one harms calves.” 

&? The context appears to indicate that it is a question of monks when travelling. ; 

8 Culla: kapyatt ya eG sura asuraia asampalta majjabharanh sa galum, Commentary (Ap. Minayeff 
POTION Ay Vee Bae) ere oe ayalh mayasambharam ekato katasiz majjabhazram asampaitam fread “sambhare 
ekato kate]. Kern : “ May one drink new wine of the palm-tree? That is to say : May one drink that kind of strong 
spear is eee tae A a nae Sse and which has not yet acquired the nature of an intoxieant.”* 

- : wabse to drink spirits whi ae . ra ft ~~ 
asurdtrat] and yet have not acquired Gitoioavan abate il left the condition of not being spirita [asurala = 

ML. Yyut, § 261, 83, surimatreyamadyag tna —~ ibid. § 280, fermented drinks, of which 33 Sura, 37 maireya. 
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According to the Mahicdsakas it is a question of an intoxicating liquor which had fallen back 
into fermentation. 


According to the Dulva,*‘to drink like a leech intoxicating liquors, while making the excuse 
of sickness.’’“0 


Prof. Oldenberg argues: * The Vibhanga treats of the different kinds of sura and méraya, 
speaks of the case where one would only drink the intoxicating liquor with a blade of grass, speaks 
of an intoxicating drink which the dtinker considers to be non-intoxicating, and, reciprocally, and 
of a series of subtleties of this nature: now it does not speak of jalogi.”7! Then the Vibhanga is 
previous to Yaicali. 


The Pratimoksa forbids the dtinking of intoxicating drinks. It is a very old law of 
asceticism, as old as the palm-wine or the rice-water.?2 But what is drinking? What is an 


intoxicating drink ? 


Driuking is bringing, in any way whatever, the drink in contact with the mouth, were it only 
with a blade of grass i73 so that the jdlogt, as the Tibetan source (Sarvastivadin) understands it 
‘to drink in the manner of a leech,” is condemned by the Vidhaiga. 


What is an intoxicating drinkP Every substance which intoxicates, according to the account 
recorded in the Vishanga (Pac. li.) ; but, according to the definitions with which the paragraph 
ends, every substance capable of fermenting (sambhirasanyutia).74 The jalog!, therefore, according 
to the interpretation that the Culla and the Dharmaguptas give of it, is contemplated in the 
Vibhanga. 

But the severe and just tribunal, which Minayeff in imagination substitutes fur the theras 
presided over by Revata, will not fil to study the chapter of the M. Vayga (VI. 35, 6) consecrated 
to the drinks allowable or forbilden. Whilst the Vibhadiga enumerates as merdyas and prohibits the 
juice (Gsava) of flowers, of fruits, of honey, of the sugar-cane (gula), because it is sanbharasanyutta, 
the M. Vagga allows the juice (rasa) of fruits, grains excepted; the drink prepared with leaves and 
flowers, except the daka (“ potherb”’) and the madhukapuppha (Bassta latifolia), and the juice of the 


sugar-cane.75 


9, Adasakam nisidanam, “a mat without fringes to sit upon.’’76 Neither Revata, nor 
Sabbakami, claim four exact information; but the thesis is condetmned in virtue of Pde. lxxxix., 
which indicates the legal dimensions of the mat.??. Therefore, according to the interpretation of the 


Culla, the heretics maintained that “the fact of not betng ornamented with a fringe makes legal 
a mat whose dimensions are irregular.” 





falogi ? 

71 Buddh. Siudten, p. 632, note. 

73 antamaso kusaggena pi pibati. The same formula to éxplain what is eating. 

7 Childer’s remarks: majfusaiéh@o, the elements of intoxication (in newly drawn toddy), dépposed to 
majjabhavo, intoxicating property ( in fermented toddy or palm-wine). 

78 Sse also, M Vajyya, VU. 14, on the oil mixed with strong drink. —It must be added that, as a technical term, 
Gsrava == alcoholic liquor made without décoction, at a low temperature ; arista is made by decoction. 

7% Kern (Manual): “‘the use of a mat without fringes (not conform with the model prescribed), 
which has not a fringe [of the prescribed dimensions].” Vinaya Texts: ‘‘Is a rug or mat (when it is beyond the 
prescribed size) lawful because it is unfringed?’’? The translation “ unfringed seat’’ may lead to confusion. Pee, 
Ixxxvii, treats of maficas and pithas, the Puc. lxxxix. of aisidanas. 

77 “Two cubits of Sugata’’ (Rockhill, R, H. R. [X. 178) in length, one in width, onefortheborder. According 
to the Dharmaguptas, Pac. Ixxxvii. (there are only 90 pac, in thia list), two in length, one and a half in width ; but 
it may be made half a eubic longer and wider. (Beal, Catena, p, 231.) 


72 Mf. Vyut, § 865, 5, madyapanavirati. 


fl mat 
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' According to the Mahigasakas, to make for oneself a mat of undetermined dimensions ; there is 


no question of fringe.’® 
According to the Sarvastivadins, the innovation consists in the contempt of the law Nis. Pac. 
xy.. which ordains that for a new mat a piece of about a cubit should be cut from the old one. There 
*9 


is no question of a fringe.” 


It seems that these two different interpretations of the ninth innovation were conceived in view, 
of the rules of the Vinaya which may be brought forward to condemn it. The MM. Vagga vu t 
16, 4, which ought to throw some light on the question, permits @ covering as wide as one Wishes, 
for this unexpected reason that the nisidana was too narrow. | Should we be impradent if we sought 
an element of appreciation in the Tibetan tradition relative to the five ans of Devadatta -80 
Gautama wears robes whose fringes are cut, we will wear robes with long fringes? 


10. Jatariparajata, ‘gold and silver.” “According to all appearances,” remarks ‘Prof, 
Oldenberg, “atthe Council of Vesali (said to be a century alter the death of Buddha ), the question of 
accepting gold and silver was the essential point of the debate, in the midst of secondary and subtle 
differences.”8! In our opinion, it would, perhaps, be better to say that this question Is the only one 
of which we may believe with relative security that it brought into conflict Yacas and the Vajjiputtakas, 
In any case, it is admitted that the jateriparajata is here of the utmost importance. 


We recall the interesting episode whose principal details we have indicated. Are the innovators 
in any way excusable? Can any one maintain that they know and respect the law, since they 
circumvent it? Or perhaps, on the contrary, do we find here proof that, not only the Vebhanya, but 
also the Pratimoksa, were not, at the time of Vaicali, constituted as they are to-day ?® 


When Yacas points out to Revata the “enormities’’ of the supporters of heresy and when he 
finally arrives at the question of gold and silver, Revata does not ask for any explanations, as he 
did for the eight previous points.83 It suffices for him to hear that word, tabooed beyond all 
other, “gold and silver”; and, in fact, from the point of view of Revata, which is that of a doctor 
familiar with the Vinaya, is not the question of a remarkable simplicity P 


The Nissaggtya xviii., invoked by Sabbakamin, is formal: ‘‘ Every Bhikkhu who shall receive 
gold or silver, or shall make any one receive any, or shall cause it to be kept in deposit . 2 2” 
The Nas, xix, and xx. forbid all connection with money, buying and selling. Ns. x. is still more 
precise. It specifies that, if money is offered to a monk to buy robes, he shall point out a faithful 
layman, ‘*the man who keeps the arama in order,” for example, “ to whom the money may be given 
and who will attend to the buying and making of the robes.” For whatever motive it may be, the 
monk must not receive money, 

78 According to Wass, relates to [Nis.] Pac, xv. 73 See Appendix. 


8) See Rockhill, Life, p. 87; Udanavarga, p. 204. This “law” is missing from the corresponding Cinsalese lat 
(Cullis, VII. 3,14). There is, besides, a positive mistake, whether in the Dulva, or in M, Rockhill’s translation, in 
what concerns the fifth law of Devadatta. It is the latter who forbids the brethren to live in Villages, and not 
Buddha. Vinaya Texts, III. p. 252, last line, read: fish [and meat} . . 2. . macchamariva. 

8! Buddha, trans. Foucher,? p. 349, note, 

82 Oldenberg, Buddh. Siudien, p. 6382, n. 38. Nur bei dem Streitpunkte iiber /atariperajaia ist dus, was die 
Vesalimonche fiir zulassig erklarten, in Vinaya ausdriicklich als verboten namhaft gemacht. Hier, also, versagt 
unser Argument, Aber es ergiebt sich hier doch auch kein Gegenargument. Dass jene Haretiker Lier etwas in 
der That verbotenes einzufihren suchten und dies Bestreben dann von den Orthodoxen mit Entriistung, unter 
Berufung auf den Verbotsparagraphen, bekampft wurde, ist ein durchaus glaublicher Vorgang. 

&$ Just so Sabbakimin questioned by Revata, 

% M, Vyut, § 230, 21—23, 

tis known that M. Vyué (§ 230) list of the Naihsargikas corresponds to that of the Patimokkia. ‘The order 
is the same for the first 22 terms, 

% M. Vyut, § 230, 12, presana, 
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Truly, what a “hard and troublesome” question and how probable it is that the monks of 
Vaicali had knowledge of the Nissaggiyas and repeated them piously at each phase of the moon! 
Now, not only do they accept gold and silver, but they do not regard the coins as the undivided 
property of the community ; they share them among themselves. 


Everything becomes clear, things at least follow each other with an appearance of logic, when 
we examine this history from Minayeff's point of view. If the community, for reasons that it is not 
our business to explain, had not yet formulated an exact law about money, the error of the 
Vajjiputtakas, their arrogant attitude, their manoeuvres, their struggle, their condemnation, and the 
importance which it seems to have had, all this would be less extraordinary. 


‘Gold and silver are contrary to the spirit of detachment of ascetics in general.” Thus Yaeas 
denounces the Vajjiputtakas to the pions Jaymen, as mach because they are refractory to religious 
discipline as because they are violators of the code of Cakya: “They are neither Samanas, nor sons 
of Sakya,86 these pretended monks who accept money,” 


We may, in the same spirit, attribute a precise import to one of the discourses which Yacas 
holds with the laymen to justify his remonstrances (XII. 1, 4). It is a question of a conversation 
otherwise unknown in the other sources, which Budihais supposed to have had with Manicudaka. 
This fictitious personage is only a double of Yacas. The latter relates that one day Maniciidaka 
protested against the royal officers, who said: “ Gold and silver, are allowable to the devotees, sons of 
Sakya”; then, going to find Buddha, he told him what he had heard of the congregation and what 
he himself had answered: “ In maintaining what I did maintain, he asked the Master, did I speak 
according to the word of Bhagavat, far from incorrectly making him responsible for [a doctrine he 
does not teach ]? Did I speak in accordance with the Dharma, without anything to be blamed in my 
words, in my principal and accessory theses relative to the duties of the brethren 787’? The answer 
which Yacas ascribes to Bhagavat may be imagined. 








8 AT, Vyut, § 278, abhiksu, agrimana, apakyaputriya. 

8T hace’ Ghat bhante evar vyakaramano vuttavadi ceva bhagavato homt [,] na ca bhagavantari: abliitena 
abbhacikkhams [;] dhammassa v@ anudhammarh vyakaromi na ca koci sahadhanuniko vadanurado garayhath thanane 
Gyacchati, (See the strictly parallel “passage, IZ. Vagga, VI. 31,4. The only difference is that the subject is in the 
plural, and that we read dhammassa ca instead of va. See also Sath. N. IV. 381.) 


It is with regret that I differ from the translation of the Vinaya Teats : ‘ Now am I, Lord, in maintaining as 
I did, one who speaks according to the word of the Blessed One, one who does not falsely represent the Blessed Ona: 
one who does not put forth minor matters in the place of the true Dhamina? And is there anything that leads to blame 
in such discussion, this way and that, as touching the observance of the rules of the Order?’’ We read ad VI. 31, 4: 
““ Do they say the truth of the Blessed One, and do they not bear false witness against the Blessed One and pass ofa 
spurious Dhamma as your Dhamma ? And there is nothing blameworthy in a dispute like this, regarding matters of 
Dhamma?” 

M. Kern, to whom I submit this passage, thinks that the word anudhammam is adverbial. Compare passages 
like Su. Néip., stanza 39, dhanmesu niccam anudhammacart; Dh. pada., stanza 20, dhammassa hott anudhammacari: 
and expressions like akatanudhammo = who is not treated as by right [ef. M. Vyut, § 48, 49-50, anudharmapraticari 
dharmanudharmapratipanna]. sahadhammiko seems generally to have the meaning which Childers gives to it, 
“relating to the ordinances which bind all the priests.” anuvada = an addition, corroborative or of detail, of 
a, thesis, proposition or rule fanuvade in the sense of blame, see Jf. Vagga, index]. 


In this way we obtain a phrase whose two parts are parallel: “Is it not the fact that speak in accordance with 
Bhagavat, and not travesty his thought? Is it not the fact that speak according to the Dhamma and not travesty 


the Dhamma?” 

I had proposed the following translation to M. Kern: ‘“‘ Have I proclaimed the corollary of the Law 
(anudhamma).” He thinks it may be possible. However, it can only rest upon the glosses of the Dhp. and of Sam 
Pas. interpreted by Childers (dhammam anvaya dhammanudhammapatipunna, Dhp.p.878). I do not know what to 
make of the six anudharmas of H, Vywt, § 281, 120; see, also, tid. § 125, 81, dharmopadharma, 
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Yacas, Revata, Sarvakimin did not condemn the propositions of Vaicali, notably the jataripera= 
Jata, by invoking as the Culla relates, the text of the Pratimoksa supported by the exegesis contained 
in the Vighangas. They condemned them, and rightly so, in the name of the ‘* Dharma,” speaking 
and explaining conformably to the Dharma, as did Manicidaka. Rightly so, we say, for “every good 
word is the word of Buddha”; and if Buddha may have left out some detail, he no less 
forbids all that is bad.® 


But Minayeff calls upon us to examine the facts a little more closely. 


“In the special, technical terms which designate the innovations of Vaigali and in other similar 
ones which are to be met with, for example, in the Mahdvyutptti, there is, perhaps, preserved the 
most ancient form of the rules of the Vinaya, a form which, in the course of time, developed by 
various explanations into commandments (gikstpada), into the rules of the Pratimoksa, etc.” 
Asa matter of fact, to the kappatt jataruparajatam of the Vajjiputtakas is opposed the principle 
which forbids the jataruparajataspargana.”® 


Minayeff regards it as assured that the whole of the legislation on gold and silver, legislation 
in which “the spirit even of the community seems to be at stake,”®! certainly is not anterior to 
Vaicali. But there was, perhaps, a law forbidding them to toweh money, to receive silver in their 
own hands, a law which we read in the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptas ‘ “Ifa Bhikgu with his own 
hand take gold, silver or even copper. . . . 79 


The N7s. x., where there is an evident purpose of avoiding contact with the money, is the natural 


result of the principle thug conceived. So with the precept relative to the journey, M. Vagya, 
VI. 34, 2.99 


The Vajjiputtakas do not receive the money from hand to hand: as we have seen, they placed 
2 copper vase fillel with water in the uidst of the circle of the brethren. 


One then is inclined to believe that the Vajjiputtakas evade a law too special, to have the scope 
that it has acquirel in the sequel. 


But, for everything is strange in this affair of Vaicili, this impression is suddenly destroyed 
by a brutal matter of fact: it seems, in truth, that the practice of the Vajjiputtakas is conformable if 
not to the Dharma, at least to the spirit of the community, This vase, of which, as far as ] know, 
we find no information in the Pali Vinaya™ and “which excited Yagas’ indignation to sach a high 





% See J. R. A. 8. 1902, p. 375. 


83 Mf. Vagga, VI. 40: “What I have not forbidden in direct tetms is permitted or forbidden according as 
it is conformable to the law or not; what I have not permitted . es 


90 Wf, Vyut, § 260, 21, jatariparajataspargana; § 251, 63, ralnasatheparca, This conjecture of Minayeff ig 
gertainly not exact for all:the terms contemplated by A/. Vyut. ; 


$1 Gldenberg, Buddha trans. Foucher,? p. 229. 

92 Nis. Pac. xviii., ap. Beal, Caiena ‘The Pali text says perhaps the same thing, ugganheyyain opposition 
to ugganhapeyya, cause to be faken by another, and to upanikkhitiam sc diyey ya, caure to be kept in depomt ; — but 
it is less clear. 

#3 The brethren will temit the money to a har piyakaraka, who will make the purchases necessary to the monk. 

% The Sarvastivadins are more detailed than ihe Culla. The gdira is rubbed with ointments, perfumed, 
ofnamented with flowers; it is placed on the head of one of the brethren who traverses the streets and squares, 
erying: ‘*Give, inhabitants of the town and strangers ; this patra is a bhadrazaira; to give into this patra is to 
give infinitely... .” We cannot help thinking of the bhadrakumdnhae of Hindooism. 
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degree, is used regularly in the church of the theras, in the Holy Cingalese Church!” Spence 
Hardy bears witness to this: ‘In some conspicuous place there is a large copper-pan, into which 
the alms of the people are thrown.’’9 


I do not wish to leave this “monetary” question without observing that the Sutiavibhanga 
also, with a mixture of hypocrisy and naiveté, distorts the dispositions of the Pdtimokkha. One can 
see, Vibhanga Nts. xviii,®6 the use that has to be made of the money unduly received by 
a monk; how the Samzha, while condemning the monk, knows how to profit by the good windfall : 97 
how they go as far as inventing a special and delicate function, that of ‘“‘gold thrower,” which 
supposes fixed moral qualities, for the imprubable hypothesis that a layman would not accept- the 
duty of buying, with cursed money, “ ghi” or oil for the Samgha. Prof. Oldenberg, who loves, as 
I also love, the Buddhist monks, sees in this a “scruple in which there is something touching.’* 
Doabtless; but this scruple being combated by considerations in themselves legitimate, the whole of 
the dispositions may pass for very ingenious. 


Having reached the end of this examination we shall affirm first of all that the question of the 
innovations — are they new or are they not ? — does not present itself to the disciples of M. Kern 
and Minayeff in the same terms as to Prof. Oldenberg. 


The latter, given the date and authority that he attributes to the Culla, cannot but know in 
what consisted the theses of the Vajjiputtakas, when the Pali text consents to say it with sufficient 
clearness. We have followed him on this ground and we have examined if these theses are, or are 
not, contemplated in the Vinaya. It is certain that they are, since the theras condemn them. We 
have shown that the innovations 4 and 5 (arasakappa, anumatt ) are prohibited in precise terms by 
the Mahavagga ; we believe we saw that innovation 8 (jalogi) is attacked by the Vidhanga. The 
points 1, 2, 3, 9,.10 are in violation of fixed laws on food (aétrikta, aka@la, sainidhikara), on the 
dimensions of beds, on money. As to innovation 6, it may be regarded as ruinous to every 
disciplinary canon, as an attack on the authority of Buddha and the community. 


But, in fact, even when the Oulla is clear, even when the three other sources (Sarvastivadins, 
Mahicasakas, Dharmaguptas) confirm its interpretation of the “points © of Vaicali, we are very far 
from knowing anything but traditions, often suspicious. It is not doubtful that the theses are 
defined by authors who, rightly or wrongly, consider them heretical and who know the prohibitive 
resources of the Pratimoksa ; hence, are we sure of the exactness of the definition? Or, rather, 
what do we know with certainty of the innovations ? 


The Gvasakappa and the anumati are defined in the Cullz by people who have under their 
eyes the ecclesiastical rules that Sabbakamin invokes in kind, The words abhuttaving paréritena 
anatiriliam are introduced into the definition of amathita and of gamantara to make them fall under 
the formula of “‘ non-remaining” food. The same for the note “akila’’ in the case of the two 
fingers. Perhaps, also for the ganadhojana brought forward by the Sarvastivadins & propos of “ the 
village.” 

Add that the pseudo-historic context of the Council is more than subject to caution.®§ 





95 A savoury detail which the translators of the Vinaya Texts could have mentioned. Sp. Hardy does not say 
that the vase is filled with water. See East. Mon. p. 283; quoted by Kern, Gesch. I. p. 248, 1. 

% Vinaya Tevts, I. p. 28, and Oldenberg, Buddha, trans. Foucher,? p. 349. 

97 The punishment for the guilty monk consists especially in not having his share in the things the money buys— 
Sic vos non vobis . 

9% On this point see M. Kern’s observations and those of Prof. Oldenberg. I doubt if the second has ; convinced 
the first. The relations of the Vajjiputtakas with Devadatta on the one pane, with Vejiputra, pupil of Ananda, on 
the other, add nothing to the probability of the account. oe 
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The argumentation of Prof. Oldenberg, not very strong even when one places oneself at his 
point of view, which necessarily nearly approaches that of the compiler of the Culla, when one 
recognises the authority of the Culle and the unlawful character of the innovations of Vaicali, loses 
all authority if we abandon these postulates. 


We have some little information about the way in which the Vajjiputtakas collected the money 
from the faithful; and it happens that the Cingalese have recourse to the same copper-vase, 


If the “salt in the horn” is preserved salt, the Vinayas authorise the provision of salt for 
life. Ifit is a question of ginger, ginger also is allowed, The Gamantara is, perhaps, only this form 
of the “repast in a group,” which Pac. xxxii. authorises on a journey, as in several other circum- 
stances, but which was abominable to the ascetics of the school of Kacyapa, to those @ranyaleabhiksus 
who come to the help of Yacas:it would be a proof of an excessive good will to admit, with the Dulva, 
that the heresy of the Vajjiputtakas consisted in making a journey the pretext. The amathita, 
rendered unlawful by a vain pretext of anatirikta, is permitted in principle to the brethren ; but 
we know that certain heretics prohibited it: “the school of Devadatta,” among whom were the 
monks of Vesili ( Culla, VIL. 4), condemned preparations made of milk. The same Devadatta 
forbids convents (avasa 2), roofs” (channa), the vicinity of villages (g@manta) ; he allows only 
the forest and “the foot of a tree.” He forbids the aJzsahkz;he forbids salt.9? I admire those 
who dare to take part in such conditions.!00 Perhaps the “innovations” of Vaicali are unknown, 
with their specific names, in our Vinaygs, not because the compiling of the Vinaya is previous to 
Vaisali, but because the community which compiled the Vinaya itself practised the unliwful 
innovations introduced and sanctioned by the cousin of Devadatta. There is nothing absurd in the 
hypothesis itself; and in a certain m2asure it is confirm] by the vague indications we possess on 
the primitive state of the community. 


We do not believe that the Patimokkha, as it is, with the Véshangas and the Khanthakas, 
certainly existed before Vaicali:! ‘*This is poetry, although it may be written in prose.” But the 
antiquity of the books of discipline is none the less more than probable. 


M. Kern has shown, in fact, that in many of its parts the Vinaya is nothing but the trans- 
position of the Brahmanic or Jaina rules? On the other hand, we know, or we think we 





33 Wass. p.56: “ Erinnern wir uns den dankeln Berichte tiber Devadatta und dessen Schule, welche den 
Gebrauch des Salzes verbot ....’’ See above, p. 95, n. 80. 

100 Can one make use of the information furnished by M. Rockhill (Life, p. 50): ‘‘The Dulva informs us that 
the most important rules of the code, which was afterwards called the Pratimoksa, were only formulated when 
Devadatta commenced sowing strife among the brethren, some ten or twelve years before the Buddha's death. At 
all events our texts lead us to syppose that until after the conversion of Prasenajit, the mendicants of the Order did 
not live together, and that the only rules laid down for their guidance were that they were obliged to beg their 
food, that they must observe the ordinary rules of morality (the gtla precepts), that they must own no property, 
and thit they must preach to all classes of people.’ 


1 Vinaya Texts, I. p, xxii: “That the difference of opinion on the Ten Points remains altogether unnoticed 
in those parts of the collection where, in the natural order of things, it would be obviously referred to, and that it 
is only mentioned in an Appendix where the Council held on its account is described, shows clearly, in our opinion,» 
that the Vibhanga and the Khandhakas (save the two last) are older than the Council of Vesali.?’ 


Ii is sometime since M. Kern cited “certain proofs of the ignorance of the authors of the two Vaggas and of 


the Suttavibhanga, so strong that they can only be explained by the supposition that these two works are of a date 
much more recent than the rule itself.” (Gesch. II. p. 10.) 


# Brahmacarins, bhiksus, vanaprasthas, vaikanasas, jatilas, a@gnikas. This demonstration was made for the 
first time in a complete manner in Gesch, Vol. II., first chapters. See Minayeff and Oldenberg (Foucher,? p. 328) 
who calls attention to the comparative remarks of Jasobi, Sacred Books, XXII. p. xxiv. and following. On the 
development of disciplinary rule, consult Oldenberg, loc, cit. In our opinion, the author Spoils by the rigidity of 
his orthodoxy the most ingenious views in the world. : 
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know, that Buddha was rather “ loquacious” and it is not impossible that Buddha himself and 
the Samgha, from its dawn and in the great trouble which followed upon the death of the 
Master, exerted itself to assure the Buddhist originality as compared with other sects.3 


And we must go further. The community, we have already said, comprises two classes 
of monks who took their refuge in the Buddha, the dranyakabhtksus, of whom Devadatta, father 
of the Dhiitangas, was with Kacyapa, the legendary patron ;* and the dhéksus who constitute 
the centre of the community and whose disciplinary organisation Buddha confided to Upali.® 
The divergence of the views of the two groups could only hasten the codification of two sets 


of rules. 


We possess these two sets of rules, and if itis difficult to fix their distant antecedents 
their history in Buddhism and their reciprocal relations, it is easy to recognise the two 
tendencies which dominate them, On the one hand, the four “resources,” or “ points of support ” 
(nissaya, nigraya) of the monastic life; in the matter of food, the mouthfuls received as alms ; 
as regards clothes, the robe consisting of rags ; for a house, the foot of a tree; for medicines, 
decomposed urine.6 And Budha declares that all the rest, meals in the town, clothes 
made on purpose, monastries and grottoes, ghi, buiter or oil are superflnities (atirekalabha), that 
is to say, if you like, dispensations (extra allowances). These are, for certain, derogations from 


gram nya. 


On the other hand, —I have in view the rule rather than the organisation of the 
fraternity? — the Pratimokse itself, it seems, is only atranslation of the essential axioms of 
Hindoo asceticism, but a translation much less integral. One is a gramata only on the condition 
of conforming to the immemorial principles of chastity, of poverty, of temperance, of obedience 
also, at least for the novices and within certain limits, But there is a way of understanding 
these principles. Now it seems indeed that the Pratimoksa not only is unacquainted with the 


3 Kern, Manual, p. 74: “In general it may be said that the whole organisation of the Sarhgha and a good deal 
of the rules for monks and nuns,—~if we may trust the canonical writings, — were introduced by imitation 
or by accident. The Master is less a legislator than an upholder of the Law e.. 0” 


4 See Sp. Hardy, Manual, p. 826 ; and above, p. 91, n. 49. 

Fa-hien relates that the disciples of Devadatta, his contemporaries, honour the three last but one Buddhas, but 
not Cakyamuni (Beal, p. 82, quoted by Rockhill, Udana, p. 204). 

5 On the role of Upali see the texts (note Culla, VI. 18,1) quoted in Vinaya Teats, I. pp. xii. and xiii. The 
documents which go even so far as to substitute Upali for Buddha in what concerns the promulgation of the Vinaya 
are as suggestive as the conclusion of the translators is prudent: “ There may well be some truth in this very 
ancient tradition that Upah was specially conversant with the Rules of the Order ; but it would be hazardous on 
that account to ascribe to Upali a share, not only in the handing down of existing rules, but in the composition of 
the Patimokkha itself.’ 

* The Nissayas are declared to all the monks immediately after ordination: if they were declared to them 
beforehand, no one would wish to be a monk! (. Vagga, I. 30 ) ; they constitute the ideal of the ascetic life. The 
Bhiksus are free to follow or to slight the Dhiviias. Among the Arhats of Vaigal (Southern and Avantakas), some 
only, as we have seen, p. 82, n. 100, practise the dhutas 8, 8, 1, 2. It is clear, however, says M. Kern, that the 
six first dhutas have nothing special to the aranyakas. 

The three first nissayas correspond to the Dhititangas 2, 1,9 of the Pali list. Onthese aee Kern, Man. p. 75. 
The women are necessarily excluded from the nisrayas. 

t Perhaps there is in fact a more personal element in the organisation of the Sathgha than in the tule of 


iscipline? 
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ous mitigations to the prohibitions of food anatirikta® 





rigorous nicrayas,® but also brings numer ee 
or smhnidlikara, of ganabhojana, and doubtless also to several others. 


In its turn, the discipline, such as it appears in the Khandakas, is constructed in the margin 
of the rules of the Pratimoksa, made up of diverse and sometimes incongruous accommoda- 


tions.20 


It is not unreasonable, not only to believe that the greater number of the elements of 
these two codes of discipline are ancient, even though they are in mocerene agreement with 
each other, but also to carry back very far the time of the compilation of these codes. Who 
knows if the ancient Tathigatas did not collaborate in it ? 


In any case, Buddha did not speak in vain when he allowed the Samgha to determine 
in the absence of rules emanating from himself, what is lawful or unlawful : when he left to 
this same Sathgha the care of putting aside the lesser and minor rules; when he congratulated 
Maniciidaka on having reasoned in conformity with the Dharma. His own life furnished 
a opposite images of the ascetic life (craémanya) The legend claims that he was a naked 
mouk and an ascetic before discovering the middle road between senseless asceticism and 
the life of the world. The point of discipline on which the texts are most formal is the 
condemnation of nakedness.! For the rest and the detail, the Master refers to the interpretation 
which the Church will give of the Eight-fold Path. Let Sona, so delicately reared that hairs have 
grown under the soles of his feet, come to terms with Kacyapa, who still shudders at having 
renounced the great tapas. 


There will he before and after Vaicali, whatever may be the time of Vaicali, heads of schools, 
innovators if you like, some lax, others rigorous, “ whose memory is not even preserved in the 
Buddhist Sarngha.”!2 There are some, however, who could be named, especially among the latter 





& The law of the three ctvaras, which is one of the dhitfas (No. 2), is, at the bottom, contradictory to dhila 
No, 1 (clothing made of rags). This first dhiiix is Hindoo; the tricivara is Buddhist by definition. Wis. xiii., 
which orders to sew a piece of the old civara to a new one (above, p. 93), clearly shows the opposition of the 
Pratimoksa and the Dhiitas. 


° The anatirikta appears to be a variant of khalwpagcadbhaktika (Dhuta 7); see Kern, p 76, and Childers. 
The provision of “‘ medicines,” allowed Nis. xxiii. ; the ganabhojana authorised, Pac. xxxij, 
1@ Compare Pac. xxxx., prohibition of taking what isnot given and the authorisation to take fruits. 


Pac, xxxix. forbids, except in case of sickness, ght, butter, oil, honey, molasses, fish, meat, milk and curds, 
M. Vagga, VI. 31, allows meat and fish “unheard, unseen, unsuspected.”” See Kern, Man. p. 84, and his note: 


‘The Buddha himself is represented as eating the pork expressly prepared for him by the Cunda, and thus proved, 
ipso jacto, that he was no Buddhist.” ! 


On the question of the meatin the Great Vehicle, see Chavannes, Réligieux Bminenis, p. 48, Ibid. p, 49, the 
note on bhojaniya—also Ciksas, 1382, 14 foil. 


11M. Vagga, VIII. 15, 7 ; 28, 1. Above, p, 16. 


12 Minayeff, p 51: ‘‘A certain monk, after having freely submitted to the ascetic regime, common in all its 
fundamental features to the Buddhists and the solitaries or to the forest ascetics of Brahmanism, 
preach the legality, the piety of actions contrary to the spirit and to the real meaning of the command 
had agreed to fulfil, butt whose interdiction was not yet formulated in precise terms in any code” 
“ of a certain demoralisation produced by the life in common of the monks”? 
ingennity to elude the precise terms of a code. 


“How can we explain how these deviations arose in the brotherhood of Vaigali P Were they the result of 
demoralization P Or perhaps these innovations, at the bottom, were neither innovations, nor derogations to any code 
whatever of disciplinary rules, for this reason that no such code existed in the community r 


ee We may 
even believe that the appearance among the ascetics of this repugnance to detachment and austerity were due to 
the two causes atonce ., , .” 


could begin to 
menis which he 
; probable consequence 
; he might also, we will add, tax his 
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And, in this sense, we may say with Minayeff without imprudence that the divers prohibitions of the 
Vinayas sum up, in a concise and condensed form, the history of a series of conflicts. 








The mistake would consist in thinking that the Pratumoksa is nothing else than the focussing 
of the solutions successively adojted. Asa theoretic construction, destined to be legally violated 
before as well as after its compilation, the Pra@dtmoksa is, perhaps, contemporaneous with the first 
Vinayadharas. This does not mean, for instance, thatthe keeping of salt, allowed in the Mahavagga, 
was forbidden at the time when the Pra@timoksa, which dces not recognise it, was compiled. The weekly 
provision of Shaisajyas, permitted in the Pratimolksa (Nis. xxii.), although all provision was 
forbidden, is not necessarily a later interpolation : when repeating an axiom of the gramanya, in order 
toclear their conscience, they may very well have noticed an alleviation, solemnly authorised by 
Buddha or the Samgha. 


It seems that the episode of the Vajjiputtakas and Yacas-Revata-Sarvakamin, however hard 
put to we may be to characterise it, belongs to that obscure history of the ancient disciplinary conflicts. 
We decidedly refuse to recognise in the ten points derogations from the Vinaya of Vattagamani or 
from the Tibetan Vinaya. Perhaps we should make a less grave mistake by seeking to discover 
underneath this motley tradition, uncertain in itself, full of gaps, altered, perhaps transposed as a 
whole, an ancient stock of authentic remembrances relative to the struggle of the Granyakas with the 
bhiksus or to the conflicts of the bhiksus and the @ranyakas among themselves, 


One last word. The prohibitions of the Pra@timoksa are one thing, the ordinances relative to 
the constitution of the Order another. Minayeff recognises this, althoughin places he seems to 
forget it. Messrs, Rhys Davids and Oldenberg have well said “ that Gotama’s disciples, from the 
very beginning, were much more than a free and unformal union of men held together merely 
through their common reverence for their Master and through a common spiritnal aim. They 
formed, rather, and from the first, an organised Brotherhvod.”48 The history of Buddhism becomes 
very obscure if this point is contested;" if, according to Minayelf, we picture the Samgha, at the death 
of the Master, as ‘‘a group of ascetics having neither clear doctrines, nor definite disciplinary 
institutions.”’!5° The doctrine is not clear, nor the discipline definite; but there is something more 
than a group, there is a brotherhood, or rather, for the plural is necessary,!® there are brotherhoods 
of which Kacyapa, Upali, Purana, etc., will be the heads. 


These fraternities are independent, but they do not remain without relations, The sons of 
Cakya constitute only one family. The history of Vaicall tells us of the intervention ofa saint in the 
affairs of a community to which he does not belong, concerning the control by the aranyakabhiksus 
over the customs and usages of a sedentary community ; it puts beyond all doubt the solidarity of 
the divers groups, always open to visitors. ‘The whole Buddhist world, we are told, was represented 
at Vaicali: it is indeed necessary, in order to explain the relative unity of the Scriptures, to admit the 


efficacy of the centralizing efforts, 


~ 
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13 Vinaya Tests, I. p. xii. (It seems to us that Gotama’s disciples... .) This appreciation is not absolutely 
exact, first, because the reverence due to the Master was not understood by every one in the same way, nor was the 
spiritual aim that Buddha preached. It is wrong to ignore the Lokottaravadins and the laymen, disciples also of 
Buddha; second, because the elements grouped together by Buddha are many and diverse’: Amofg the monks clothed 
in the triple robe, there were recluses, bands of wandering ascetics, sedentary brotherhoods, The organization of 
the Sarngha never comprised all the Buddhist monks under uniform rules. 7 

14 But one may ask if it is necessary to bring to it a clearness of which it scarcely admits, Renan was very wrong 
when he said that an explanation is as good as a document. oS oe 

15 Minayeff, Researches, p. 40. . 16 As Prof, Oldenberg very well says, transl, Foucher,? p: 284. ° 
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APPENDIX. 
The Ten ‘‘ Points” of Vaival1. 
[ Kanjur, Siitra Vol. 102, fol. 396 (red edition). J 


One hundred and ten years after the Nirvana of Buddha, the sun of the Jina declined, and 
among the monks of Vaisali there arose ten illegal practices, contrary to the Siitra and the Vinaya, 
divergent from the teaching of the Master, foreign to th: Sitra, unknown in the Vinaya, 
contradictory of the Dharma. These illegal practices the monks of Vaisali, enjoined as legal, 
practised, and followed. 


What were those ten practices ? 


The monks of Vaiéali having rendered legal the exclamation Aho! performad an ecclesiastical 
act, illegally in an incomplete Samgha, illegally in a complete Samgha, legally in an incomplete 
Sathgha. This was the first practice, contrary to the Sitra and the Vinaya, divergent from the 
teaching of the Master, foreign to the Sitra, unknown in the Vinaya, contradictory of the Dharma, 
that the monks of Vaiéali, illegal as it was, enjoined as legal, practised, and followed! (1). 


Again, the monks of Vaisali, saying ‘ Tha venerable ones [ absent Brothers ] having approved, 
do ye count it as approved,’ caused [ the resolutions of the incomplete Sangha ] to be approved by 
the monks of the parish and rendering the approval legal, performed an ecclesiastical act . . . . 
This was the second practice, contrary to the Sittra . , . . (2). 


Again, the monks of Vaigali, turning up the soil with their own hands, rendered l2gal the 
practice of turning up the soil. This was the third practice, contrary to the Sitra. . . . (3). 


Again, the monks of Vaisall, mixing salt consecrated for life-time with the [ food ] 
approptiate at the moment, declared the salt legal and so acted. This was the fourth practice, 
contrary to the Siitra . . . . (4), 


Again, the monks of Vaisali, having gone a yojana and a half-yojana and having eaten food in 
troop, rendered [ the meal in troop] legal by reason of the journey, This was the fifth practice, 
contrary to the Siitra . .. . (5), 


Again, the monks of VaiSall, eating foods of both kinds, not being ‘ remainder’ (akriantrikea ), 
while ‘making two fingers’(?), rendered legal [ the practice of the ] two fingers. This was the 
sixth practice, contrary to the Sitra . . . . (6). 


Again, the monks of Vaigali, drinking fermented liquor with a sucking action like leeches, 


rendered [ the fermented liquor | legal by reason of illness. This was the seventh practice, contrary 
to the Sitra = © «# (7). 


Again, the monks of Vaisali, having agitated a full measure (drona) of milk and a full measure 
of curds, eating [this preparation ] out of time, rendered [ this practice ] legal by reason of the 
mixture. This was the eighth practice, contrary to the Sitra . . . . (8). 
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Again, the monks of Vaisali, not having patched their new mats with a border, a Sugata’s cubit 
broad, from the old mat and so indulging in luxury rendered [ the practice ] legal because of the 
mat. This was the ninth practice, contrary to the Sitra . . . . (9). 


Again, the monks of Vaisali, taking alms-bowls such as were round, pure, and suitable for 
ritual ; having anointed them with perfumes, fumigated them in sweet incense, adorned them with 
various fragrant flowers; having placed them on the head of a monk (or of monks) protected by a 
cushion: perambulated the highways, streets, and cross roads, crying as follows: ‘‘ Hear, ye 
multitudes who have come from various towns and countries and ye wise people of Vaisali! This 
patra is a ‘lucky’ (dhadra) patra, To give in it is to give much: or whoever shall fill it will 
obtain a great fruit, a great advantage, a great activity, a great development. And receiving 
therein precious stoncs, gold, and other valuables, enjoyed themselves therewith, and rendered gold 
and silver legal.’ This was the tenth practice, contrary to the Sitra . . . . (10). 


(1) The Tibetan presupposes a text: vyagrena [ sathghena | adharmikam, samagrena 
adharmikamn ca, vyagrena dharmikam ca karma karonit. 


A comparison with M. Vagga, II. 14,2, and TX. 2, 1, leaves little doubt as to the sense of this 
passage, which has without result exercised the sagacity of Mr. Rockhill ( Life, p. 171 and note ), 
It is a question of an ecclesiastical act (kamma=las ), Uposatha or otherwise, which, in the Pali, is 
termed complete or incomplete ( cagga, samagga ) according as the assembly is complete or incomplete, 
legal or illegal ( dhammena, adhammena ) according to the observance or non-observance of the rules 
relating to the #adit, putting of the resolution, etc. (IX. 3,1). Of the four categories adhammena 
ragga, adhammena samagga, dhammena vagga, dhammena samagga, the fourth alone is authorized. 


The monks of Vaiéali practice the first three, imitating therein the monks of Campa (IX, 2) 
and the famous six (Chabbaggiya, 1X.3). The redactor of the Dulva is not unaware of the fact ; 
for, when Yacas demands of Sarvakamin where that practice has been prohibited, the old man 
replies: ‘In the village of Campa *—§ A propos of what? ’—‘ On account of the acts of the six’— 
© What kind of offence is it?’—* A duhkria.’ ‘The same passage of the Mahavagga ( Campeyyaka 
vinoyaraithu ) is contemplated in the Culla with a view to the condemnation of the fifth practice 


(anumaitt), 


Compare Abhidharmakocavyakhya, Soc. As., fol. 329 b. 5: mandalasimayém ekasyam hi 
simayam prthakkarmakaranat samghadvaidham bhavati—Simabandha, Div. 150, 21; M. Vyut, 


245, 420. 


It remains to ascertain what relation may exist between this practice, bordering upon the 
avasakappa, and the interjection aho. 


(2) It is, we believe, a question of anumati, as is proved by the repetition of the formulas 
concerning the incomplete Samgha. The word anumodana throws light upon the relation between 
approbation and “ enjoyment,” ‘‘to amuse oneself,” in Rockhill. The text contemplated with a 


view to the condemnation is the same as before. 


(3) Condemned by Pac. x. (LXXIII. in the Dulva). According to Sarvakamin the 
proposition had been condemned at Cravasti & propos of the six. In the Pali Vibhanga, the Alavikas 
are concerned, This practice is wanting in the other sources. It is replaced by the acinnakappa, 
one of the most obscure points of this obscure tradition, against which, as we Lave seen, no text is 


adduced. 
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(4) According to Sarvakamin condemned at Rajagrha a Propos of ee re Tibetan 
scholars could, without some degree of shamelessness, rely upon pe principle 0 the | a ae p56 
us both reason and fact are preferable to.a hundred manuscripts,” we should like to read : dus«sue 
maerunebacdan . . . . =yavajjivikam adhisthitena lavanena saha akalakans Soa oe 
= adding salt laid by to foods for which the time has passed, with the result of rendering legal those 
forbidden foods. ‘The explanation of the Sarvastividins would agree with that of ee termpeupis 
and of the Mahicisakas (sce above p. 91). For akaltka (akalika) “ the time being disregarded,” see 
M. Vyut, 63,15 (and the locus classicus concerning the characteristics of the Dharma); for 
akalaka in a sense precisely the opposite of that which we here attribute to the word, Div, 
Av., 180, 22 akalakant sajjikrtani= there were prepared foods (biaisajyas) that could not be taken 
outside the time. Both by reason of the samdhd and by reason of the sense and of the variants 
akglika and G@kalika (from a-bala), akaléka (from a-kala), we can explain the reading dus esuerun «ba 
for dusesuemucruneba. - 


(5) Condemned at Rajagrha, & propos of Devadatta Chiusecin+zaeba= garabhojana, 
M. Vyut, 261, 40 — Dr. P. Cordier). 


(6) Condemned at Crivasti & propos of a great number of monks (lhag+mar-ma-byas. 
pahie bzah + ba= akriantriktakhadana, M. Vyut, 261, 28. — Dr. P. C.). 


(7) Condemned at Cravasti 4 propos of the venerable Svagata (legs +ons; Suratha, according 
to Rockhill ). Compare the Sagata of Vibh. Pac. li.; but the scene is nos at Cravasti, 


(8) Condemned at Cravasti & propos of several monks. 


(9) Condemned at Oravasti & propos of several monks, According to the text: “ . 
rendered legal [this practice] by reason of the mat.”’ 


(10) Condemned as Naihsargika ina great number of texts (Vinaya, Dirgha, Madhyama, 
etc.). 


Here the difficulties abound: (1) It is at first a question of several vases (gandag . ... de 
dag), later of ‘‘ this vase’? (hdi) ; (2) the epithets of the vases are curiously accumulated ; (3) the 
red text has; dge-slon »giemgo»bo+la+khrihu» stan «dah «chas«pahi+sten+du « bahag nas; khrthu 
= seat (mafica, pitha, pithika, M, Vyut, 273, 92), stan= mat (Asana), bhri «stan = Asana, mafica-pitha, 
chas== garment (chas-gos) and in general, utensils ‘‘things, tools, requisites” — mgo «stenedes 
bzhag=alicui opus imponere (Desgodins), If stent du=ched-du, we have: « placing the vase at 
the head of the Satgha with a view to obtaining chairs and mats and utensils (2) It is better to 
make khrifu » stan a cushion and read dan bcas+pahi with the black edition, thus : “furnished with 
a cushion” =*' then they put a mat on a gramanas head and on it (the bowl)” (Rockhill), ‘*to place a 
round begging-bowl . . , . on the head of a cramana” (Schiefner ad Tar,, p. 41); and (4) the 
instrumental gser ediul + gyis is analogous to that cited note 9 « by reason of the mat.” 


We may usefully compare M, Vyut, 239, 25, and following gandha-malyena mahiyate, 
abhyarhitam, dhipanirdhipitam, sazhpijitam, pijyapijitam, mahitam, abhiprakiranti sma, 
Jivitopakaranam, glinapratyayabhaigajyam, sukhopadhanam, 
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The Sondai pillars 
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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA, 
BY CAPTAIN C, E. LUARD, M.A., 


Superiniendent of Gazetteer in Ceniral India, 


I. 
1,— The Mandasor Pillars, 


I PROPOSE, as opportunity occurs, to give, in a series of articles, miscellaneous information 
on places in the Central India Agency, and any other matters of interest, which have come to 
my notice while engaged on the Gazetteer work. 


The pillars dealt with in this article, though generally designated the Mandasor pillars, 
actually lie at the village of Songni [24° 3’ N., 75° 10’ E.] also called Sondnt and Sofdani 
31 miles from Mandasor. These pillars bear the inscription of Yasodharman, which has been 
dealt by Dr. J. F. Fleet.1 It records the defeat of the White Hun Chieftain Mihirakula. 


The position now occupied by the remains is shewn on the accompanying Plan and on 
Plate I. 
SURVEY PLAN of ree FIFLES in WHICH tHe BRONWEN IMAGES ano 


PILLARS are LYING 
AT 


SONGN/ 
BISTRICT MANDASOR 


—— SCALE 300 Fl =] INCH —— 


Zz 


A. Slab said toreprestnt old pillar 
8 &ase of broken pillar 
C. Figure of dwitrpala (complete) 
D figure of dwarpata (broken) 
&. Pillar in two preces 
fF. Base of second pillar a) 
capital beyond tl. 
&. fap and capttal of pillar £ on 
edge of the fiela. — 
HW. Prece of pillar F near village. 





The general appearance of the pillars as they now lieis given in Plate J, The pillar 
marked HE in the Plan, and which lies across Plate I is the more perfect of the two. 


On making inquiries I found that tradition asserts the former existence of four pillars, 
indicated in the Plan by the letters A, B, E, and F. Examination showed that the remains 
at B consisted of the base of a pillar and the spring of the shaft. It consists of a base in 
the shape of a cube of 8 ft. 3 ins., from which a shaft with a diameter of 3 ft. springs 
ornamented with crenellatoed bands, 4 ins. in breadth. Only 2 ft. of this column remains.” 
At A there is now no indication of a pillar. A slab of sandstone still lies here, but 
. is too dilapidated, for it to be possible to say, that it ever was part of a pillar. As it 
consists of sandstone, however, and as all the local rock is trap, it must have been imported. 


1 J, A,, Vol. XV, pp. 222 and 252 ; Gupia Insc., p. 146, 
2 I regret that my photograph of this fragment has been mislaid, but see Plate I. 
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Assuming, however, that there were four pillars originally, they would have enclosed 
arectangular space of 211 ft. by 67 ft. The remains at A and B, however, stand on a sort 
of terrace about 4 ft. higher than the general level on which EH and F he. This 
terrace is certainly the site of old foundations. If so, the monoliths E and F must have 
stood in front of the building to which A and B belonged, either forming a gateway 
or simply standing alone. There is not a dissimilar gateway to the fine old temple 
at Baro, also in Gwalior State. The dwarpala’s figures lying near the pillars would support 
the hypothesis of a gateway. 


To turn to the individual pillars. The pillar at HE is broken into two pieces, but is 
otherwise in fair preservation. It consisted of a single sandstone block with total length of 
39 ft. 5ins., the lower piece now measuring 21 ft, 8 ins. and the upper 17 ft. 5 ins., while 
the base is formed of a cube of 4 ft. 3 ins. 


About twenty yards beyond the top of the pillar, G in the Plan, lies the rectangular cap, into 
which the column is fitted, It is a square of 3 ft. 8 ins. and shows on one side the hole 
into which the top of the column was fixed, and on the reverse side the sockets by which the 
bell and lion capital was attached ; the bell lies a little way off, but the lions have vanished. 


The second column, ¥F in the Plan, is incomplete, but was undoubtedly a replica of EB, and | 
is lying as it fell, the bell capital and lions being just in front of it, while a part of the shaft 
hes at H. 


Close to these pillars lie two stone figures, shown at C and D in the Plan, They 
represent dwarpalas, and are carved to stand, respectively, on the right and left of a gateway. 
They would certainly seem to have stood one beside each pillar. The general appearance of 
these figures, of which that at C is in good condition, is given in Plate II, Fig. 1. The figure 
wears an elaborate and well-executed head-dress, The muslin waist-cloth is also well repre- 
sented, Hach of the dwarpalas is accompanied by a small dwarf, whose head-dress is very 
much like a judge’s wig, a form of head-dress not uncommon in sculpture of the Gupta period. 


The dimensions of these Figures are as given below — 


ft. ing, 
( Canopy stone, above Figure 2 6 
Head-dregs ... ins s @ 0 
Face ae wis Te 0 10 
Chin to Top of Thigh ,, - 2 6 
oes Top of Thigh to Knee, cas, 9 
POW AEDEIS:- 25) “Tones to Pedestal. 1 8 
10 3 


Length of Foot ..,, ee -- O 10 
\ Across Shoulders ... dvs fe. 2 0 


Dwarf -» Total Length 


The features of both are flat with broa 
flowers. 


see vee eee 1 8 


d noses; the ear-rings are in the shape of lotus 


The site where these pillars lie has long been used as a quatry both by the inhabitants of 
Mandasor and the Railway Contractor, the Rajputina-Malwa line passing within a hundred 
yards of the spot. The soil is of the « black-cotton” class and the rock in the neighbourhood 


18 Deccan trap. The sandstone pillars must thus have been brought from a considerable 
distance, 
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2. Fragments at Sondni. 
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4. Khilchipura pillars. i 
5. Figure of Siva at Mandasor. 
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A series of miscellaneous carvings found on the spot are given in Plate IT, Fie, 2. It will 
be remarked that the big male figure has the judge's-wig-like head-dress. This site is one 
which might possibly repay investigation by excavation scientifically carried out. The Raja of 
Sheopur-Baroda, in Gwalior, who is a Gaur Rajput, says that traditionally his ancestors held 
this tract in the 11th and 12th centuries, but he has no stories about the place. 


I would suggest that the more perfect of the two pillars with its capital and dwarpala 
might be secured and set up or put in safe keeping at Gwalior or Indore. There is already 
a museum in the former place, and one is being started under official auspices in the latter. 
Though of immense weight, the railway line is so close that the removal could certainly be 
effected, and it would be well worth while. " 


2. — Khilchipura. 


Dr. Fleet in his paper on the Mandasor inscription’ notices the village of Khilchipura, 
two miles from Mandasor, and refers in particular to an ornamental column there, remarking 
that it probably possessed more carving than was visible above ground at the time. I have 
had the pillar excavated to its base ( Plate III, Fig. 4). It is one pillar of a toran, as the 
socket of 10 x 4°5 ins., into which the architrave was inserted, can be seen on one side, and 
the remains of an amalata fruitare still to be seen on the top. 


The carving is interesting. It consists of a series of plaques on both sides of the pillar, 
apparently relating a story. A ’man, woman, and child, or dwarf, are apparently the dramatis 
persone. ‘Ihe woman is always naked and the man in the act of uncovering himself. The 
man has a wig similar to those in the Mandasor carving. The excavation disclosed one more 
plaque. The total length of the pillar, as it stands, is 17 ft. 6 ins., and when complete must 
have been quite 2u ft. 


At 5 ft. 6 ins. below the present ground level, the remains of an old floor, composed of 
slabs of stone, and some old bricks were found, while the end of the pillar was 3 ft. 6 ins. 
below this. 


Close to this pillar stands a smalltemple, made up of stones from an older structure, while 
there are many signs of old foundations round it. It would appear from the carving on the 
stones that a 12th century temple once stood on this spot. This was, no doubt, destroyed when 
Mandasor fell to the Muhammadans, and became a place of importance in the 14th century. 
A tomb to a Muhammadan saint, Ank& Pir, evidently placed on the site of an old temple, and 
some other ruins stand in and near the village. A very fine tank dating from Mubammadan 
times lies to the north of Khilchipura. A massive dam, which help up the southern end, has 
been cut through. It must have retained a very large area of water. 


3. — Mandasor. 


This town, the Dasapura of early days, is now the head-quarters of a ztla in Gwalior 
State. Itstands 1,516 ft, above sea level on the banks of the Siwana, Seuna, or San river, 
a tributary of the Sipra. It is a considerable trade centre, especially for the opium trade. It 
was a place of importance in early days, as it is mentioned in an inscription of the Western 
Kshatrapas at Nasik and in one of the time of Kumara Gupta I.4 The fort, which is the most 
important feature, is said to have been founded by ’Ala-u’ddin Khilji (1296—1316 ) and to 
have been completed by Hoshang Shah, the Malwa Sultan (1405—34 ). It is largely built 
of Hindu and Jain remains supposed to have come from Afzalpur, a village not far from the 
town. Though this may be in part true, a great deal of the material was certainly local, and 
excavation in the fort might produce relics of value. An instance of what might come to 
light is shown in the large mutilated statue given in Plate III, Fig. 5. It was once a fine 
piece of carving and must have belonged to a building of merit. 


3 Ante, Vol. XV, p. 194. 4.8. W.I., Vol. II, p. 140; Gupta Insc., p. 81; ante, Vol. XVIII, p. 227, 
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There is also a curious piece of wrought iron work lying in the fort. There are said to 
have been originally two of them, brought from Songni. Tradition, possibly judging from 
their appearance, says they were the axles of the cart used to convey the great monoliths. 
Whatever their use, they are apparently of some age. The diagram below gives the dimensions. 


The holes a and 6 pass completely through the mass: the portion ¢ and d is a cube of 7 ins. : 





od 


the part ¢ and c is circular with a diameter of about 6 ins. 


€ 
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Plate III, Fig. 8, shows the Mahammadan gate leading up the main street to the fort. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE LEGENDS OF MOHAN BARI. 
Mouwawn Bint is an ancient village in the Rohtak 
District, Patijéb. According to the District 
Gazetteer the coins found there are the well 
known ones of R4jé Samant Deva (flourished 


circa 920 A. D.). 
An old tank contains a fragmentary inscription 
which reads — 


Sammat 1014 Asfrh badt 
9 Bediran bhi yastd,! 


Legend saysthat Mohan Bari was once a place 
of some importance, destroyed owing to a curse 
invoked upon it, the usual explanation given in 
Indian legend of the ruin of a city or the 
overthrow of a kingdom. The following tales 
are current about the place :— 

Once upon a time a bride re-visited her 
father’s house to receive her bhdt, but before 
she could return to her father-in-law's house her 
husband died and she remained a widow in her 
paternal home. There she gave birth to a 
daughter, and when the child grew up she asked 
her brothers to help her in the celebration of her 
wedding ceremonies. This they promised to do, 
and as their sister said she woti!}d not need help 
in money, they agreed to send her an ample supply 
of gh?, But in filling the jars they placed cow- 


dung in the bottom and only a thin layer of gh? on 
top, so that when the bardé (wedding procession 
anived, the supply of that commodity ran short 
and the widow wag disgraced before her guests. 
In consequence she ¢ursed her brothers for their 
faithlessness, with the result that their village 
was ruined. 


Another story is told of the place: Oncea 
fagir took up his abode on the Rani kA talab, 
where he passed his days in religious meditation, 
The king’s son, however, turned him away, where- 
upon the fagitr, opening hig eyes wide in anger, 
said that he had heard that the R&j& was free 
from avarice and that he treated all men justly, 
but now he knew that he was a bad ruler; and 
so he cursed the place and it becamea ruin. The 
prince returning to his father told him all that 
had occurred, but though the Raja searched high 
and low for the fugfr, he was unable to find him, 
and his rdj came to an end. 

It is also said that a dhitn?, or sacred fire,’ is 
seen here at night and that torches are occasion: 
ally seen also, and the sailddr Dhani RAém has 
himself seen them, but on following their light 
nothing could be found. The light is said to 
sometimes move in the direction of Jharli village. 
The name of the Rajé was Mahojit, and he had a 
small garden or bdr? whence the name Mohan 
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1 Mr, E, A. A, Joseph, the Settlement Officer, writes: — ‘‘A local randit says the last three words are written 
backwards and should be read Swka mistari! There ave a number of old carvings he re, some workelinto the walls 
of the masonry ghét at the tank or into those of temples and houses, and two lyiug loose. The two latter are the 
best: one in sandstone represents a trinity of male nude figures, crowned with small elephants and other devices. 
The cther in marble has a seated Buddha and an excellant representation of an elephant, Both are apparently of 
Buddhist origin, Amongst the ruins of the old site is also a “Sayyid’s ’ (or Shahfd’s) grave, built within living 
memory by a successful contractor on the railway works.’’ 


4 Rather a will-o’-the-wisp than a faqir’s dhtint.—(E. A. A. J.) 
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Bari. It is also said that the Delhi Emperors 
used to visit the garden, but no trace of it now 
remains. The village was refounded by the Thakur 
Shala Singh of Kulant (a local magnate in the 
days of the last Nawab of Jhajjar), who in Sambat 
1912 divided off a part of the lands of Jhanswa, 
settled on it the proprietors of three of the 





panahs of that village, and founded a new village 
to which he gave the name of Sialkot, after his 
own name. But it is usually known as Kot, 
though it is also called Naydgadon or Chhota 
Jhanswa. 


H. A. Ross. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Mavcgics BLoomfretp: A VEDIC ConcoR DANCE, being 
an ALPHABETIO INDEX to every line of every stanza 
of the published Vedic literature and to the liturgical 
formulas thereof, that is an index to the Vedic 
Mantras, together with an account of their variations 
in the difforent Vedic books. Cambridge, Mass., 1906, 
xxii; 2; 1,078 pages, 4to. Harvard Oriental Series, 
edited by Charles Rockwell Lanman. Vol. X. Price, 
£1 4s, 8d. 

Ir is difficult to write a review of this book, 
because it is all but impossible to find fault 
with it, It is the result of long and patient 
labour during a long series of years. Everyone 
who has tried to collect similar materials 
from some branch of Sanskrit literature, will 
be ableto understand what it means to note down 
every Pada occurring in the vast published Vedic 
literature. It takes an immense amount of works 
and, let me add, often tedious work. It is almost 
worse than cataloguing books from morning to 
night and never getting time to read them. The 
author has, therefore, laid thelearned world under 
great obligation in devoting so much time to this 
index, when I feel certain that he would often 
have preferred to take up some more interesting 
subject. The whole book is a glorious monument 
of unselfish devotion to a great idea. For two 
things are certain, a book like Mr. Bloomfield’s 
Concordance is of the utmost value, and it could 
not have been compiled by anybody, who is not 
himself a first rate Vedic scholar. Professor 
Bloomfield has also refrained from proceeding in 
the way, which has so often been resorted to in 
India, to leave the work of collecting materials to 
others, and to confine himself to arranging them. 
He has personally gone through the whole litera- 
ture, and only left part of the mechanical copying 
on slips to his pupils. It goes without saying 
that this method is the only safe one, and the 
only one worthy of a scholar like Mr. Bloomfield. 
In this connexion I note with particular pleasure 
that the author has conscientiously acknowledged 
the assistance he has received in this way. It is 
such a gratifying contrast to the procedure of 
several authors, with well known names, who do 
not hesitate to adopt the results arrived at by 
others, without testing them and without quoting 


their authorities. 


_ 


The plan of the work will be apparent from the 
title, and it is unnecessary to dwell onit. I only 
want to draw attention to the fact that the index 
comprises not only the verses of the Védas, but also 
the old sacrificial formulas, the yxjus, ete , which 
are here indexed for the first time, It is evident 
that this new departure adds considerably to the 
value of the book, The yajus are, perhaps, as 
pointed out by the author, the oldest specimens 
of Indo-European prose in existence. ‘The Arzava 
tablets from El-Awarna, which some scholars 
consider are written in an Iranian or Scythic 
dialect, have not as yet been read, and even if 
they should prove to be older than the old 
liturgic formulas of the Védas, they could not 
detract anything from the value of the latter. 

The arrangement is, as will be seen from the 
title, simply alphabetical. Various readings have 
been noted toa great extent, and numerous cross- 
references account for such cases where the 
beginning of a Pada differs in the different places 
where it occurs. The whole arrangement is so 
practical that everybody who has the slightest 
practice in using books of reference, will find his 
way without any difficulty. 

Similar indexes of various Vedic books have 
already been published before. It has, however, 
often been difficult to hunt up any particular 
Vedic verse Without knowing in which Véda it 
occurs, This will all be different now, for very few 
omissions can be pointed out in the new Index. 
Moreover, @ glance in it will show at once all 
the places in which a verse occurs, including the 
numerous instances when it is used for sacrificial 
purposes. It goes without saying that it will 
be of invaluable importance for every future 
editor of Vedic texts. 

But itis of no use to go into details. It must 
be sufficient to draw attention to this monument- 
al work. It will speak for itself. It would, 
however, be unjust to close this note without 
mentioning the splendid appearance of the 
book, though there is nothing extraordinary im 
the fact, considering that Professor Lanman is 


the editor. 
Srmn Konow,. 
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KaLipasa’s ABHIJNANA - SAKUNTALAM. The text 
with a literal English translation and an original 
Sanskrit Commentary by SARADARANJAN Ray. 
Caloutta:; The City Book Society, 1908, iv, 376 pages, 
Syo. 


Tus new edition of the Sikuntalam is not 
intended to becritical. Theeditor mentions three 
of the current recensions of the play, the Bengali, 
the Dévandigari, and the South Tndian. He does 
not profess to know more than the two first ones, 
and he has not apparently heard about the 
Kashmiri text. For the Bengali recension he 
made use of Pischel’s standard edition, but 
the best edition of the Nagari recension by 
Boehtlingk has apparently escaped his notice. 
He is rightly of opinion that none of the known 
recensions can, in every respect, represent the 
original. But he forgets that it is too early, if 
it will ever be possible, to reconstruct Kalidésa’s 
work, as it was written by him, And at all 
events, that can never be done in the way, in 
which he has set to work, by comparing six 
editions and selecting his readings from “ consi- 
derations of style, propriety, and so forth.” He 
seems to think that our manuscripts of the play 
have been “copied by the pupils, when they 
commence reading. They take down daily from 
the Professor’s manuscript their lesson for the 
next day. At this stage they are not competent 
to add or alter ‘designedly,’ Indeed, I do not 
think additions or alterations come from the 
copyists be they ‘with or without scholarship.’ 
These are due to the Professors themselves.’ He 
goes on to point out, how the Professors are apt 
to add to and change the texts im order to make 
them more legible, or to insert their own ideas. 
T am afraid that the editor will not easily be able 


to convince other scholars of the soundness of 
this view, 


With regard to Kaliddisa’s date, the editor 
reverts to the old theory that he belongs to the 
first century B.C. He promises to return to the 
subject on some other occasion, and I may then 
have something to say about it. For the time 
being, I shall only remark that personally I do 
not feel any doubt that Kalidasa belongs to the 
best times of the Gupta Empire. The importance 
of the Guptas in the history of Indian art and 
literature becomes more evident every day. And 
a poet with such exceptional grasp of art as 
Kalidisa would scarcely be intelligible at any 
other period of Indian history. 


The editor has not made himself acquainted 


with the rich literature on dramatic theory. If | 





he had, he would at least have added something 
more about the ndndi. 


Nor has he made a 
thorough study of the Prakrits, and his treatment 
of the various dialects is unsatisfactory. The 
fact remains that only the Bengali recension 


presents a good and consistent Prakrit, and 
in this respect it is hopeless to arrive at a 
satisfactory text on eclectic principles. 


But the editor does not, as already remarked, 


intend to give a critical edition of Kalidasa’s 
play. His intention seems to be to furnish a 
text book for University examinations, 
this respect I suppose that his work may be of use, 
because he has added a very easy commentary 
and a fairly correct translation. 
number of misprints is not very great, Most 
other editions which could be used by Indian 
students, share the mistakes and shortcomings of 
this new one. 
edition exists in India of this the most famous of 
all Indian plays. 
the study of Sanskrit is on the wane in India, 


And in 


Besides, the 


But it is a pity that no critical 


Indian scholars complain that 


Sanskrit being gradually replaced by English. I 


am of opinion that this fact, if fact it be, is very 
much to be regretted. A nation with such a 
splendid old civilisation as the Indian is sure to 
loose heavily, if it gradually gives up the earnest 
study of its own history and literature. And 
the SAkuntala is one of those works, which seems 


eminently adapted for keeping the interest alive. 
It would be of importance if it could be presented 
tothe Indian public in as pure a form as possible. 
To effect that aim, it would perhaps prove 
necessary to combine Indian and European 
scholarship. Butas matters have developed in 
India, I think that we must be thankful for every 
work that opens the door to the beauties of 
Kélidisa’s masterpiece. And here, I believe, lies 
the importance of this new edition, It makes it 
easy to those who have learnt more English 
than Sanskrit to understand the play. And I 
sincerely hope that some students will learn from 
it that the Indian literature is well worth a 
study for its own sake, and not only as a,subject 
for University examinations. Unselfish study 
and search for knowledge used to be the pride of 
the educated Indian, and everyone who has had 
the privilege to meet Pandits of the old school, 
will know that the soil is still prepared, and that 
some more eneouragement would be sure to 
contribute to a revival of that Indian learning, 


which has always been admired by those who 
know. 


Sten Konow. 
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FRANZ KIELHORN. 
‘ BY Dr. STEN KONOW. 

N OT long ago the mail brought the sad news that Professor Kielhorn of Gottingen died suddenly 
on the 19th of March, ; 
. Tt is now just a little more than 42 years since Dr. Kielhorn arrived in India, to occupy the 
chair of Professor of Oriental Languages at the Dekhan College, Poona, up to the beginning of the 
eighties. During this time he lived in the closest contact with Indian learming, and contracted 
friendships among Indian Pandits, which only ended with death, He always remembered with pleasure 
his stay in India, and he felt it very keenly, when one or two years ago a passing misunderstanding 
threatened to estrange him from some of his old friends. The influence Dr, Kielhorn exercised on 

Indian scholarship, by introducing modern critical methods, can hardly be overrated. 

Dr. Kielhorn came out to India with a well established reputation as a sound critical schelar, 
He had for some time assisted the late Professor Max Miiller in his first edition of the Régvéda with 
Sayana’s commentary, and he had already proved himself to be a good grammatical scholar in his 
edition of Santanava’s Phitsdtra ( Leipzig, 1866). In India he eagerly availed himself of the 
opportunity of studying Indian Granmar under the guidance of Indian Pandits. In Europe he was 
considered as the only scholar who had thoroughly penetrated into the depths of the old grammatical 
system of the Hindts. The results of these studies were masterly editions of Patatijali’s Mak@bhésh ya 
( Bombay, 1879—85 ) and Nigéjibhatta’s Partbhdshénduséihara ( Bombay, 1868—74), and several] 
papers about Indian Grammar and granimarians, most of which have been printed in this very journal. 

Later on Dr. Kielhorn turned his attention to Indian inscriptions, and in this field he has always 
played a leading réle. He never took active part in the elucidation of the oldest Indian inscriptions. 
He confined himself to such records as illustrate the history of India in classical times. It 
would be impossible here to try to enumerate the many important contributions Indian history owes 
to his indefatigable and unselfish work. I shall only mention how he fixed the initial date of the Chédi 
eva, how he threw new light on the important question about the dates of K&liddsa and Magha, his 
contributions to the history of the Chélas and Pandyas, and, last but not least, his invaluable Lis¢s of 
Indian Inscriptions printed as appendices to the Epiygraphta Jndica. The numerous papers he himselt 
contributed to various journals about Indian inscriptions do not, however, represent all that epigraphy 
and history owe to his untiring zeal. It had become an established practice for every worker in 
Indian epigraphy to consult Dr. Kielhorn about difficult points, especially if the date af some 
inscription had to be calculated, and nobody ever appealed to him in vain, He always unreservedly 
placed his great knowledge and large experience at the disposal of fellow-students. 

When Dr. Kielhorn left India, he returned to Germany as Professor of Sanskrit in Gottingen, 
Together with his friend, the late Professor Biihler, he here exercised a great influence in opening 
the eyes of the learned world in Europe to the importance of traditional Indian scholarship. It had 
become fashionable to distrust Indian tradition, and to try to find the way back to the old Indian 
civilisation without consulting it, Buhler, and still more Kielhorn, showed that this is a very grave 
mistake, J remember hearing my own German guru, Professor Pischel of Berlin, derive the 
scientific investigation of Indian literary history from the example set by scholars like Fitzedward 
Hall, Kielhorn, and Bihler, but it was only the two last that have exercised an influence in Europe. 
The result of the new course in the study of Indian philology and history chiefly inaugurated by 
Biihler and Kielhorn, with whom a splendid army of young German scholars joined hands, is that 
Germany has long played the leading réle in the investigation of Indian history and civilisation 
in Europe. The contributors to the great Aneyclopadia of Indo-Aryan Research, started by 
Buhler and after his death continued by Kielhorn, are, so far, with very few exceptions, Germans, 
and those few exceptions received their training in Germany. 

It is not my intention to give a full sketch of Professor MKielhorn's work, ‘That would take 
nore time than I can spare. My only aim is to recall the great debt Indian research owes to him, 
Every worker in the field will feel the irreparable loss of the scholar and of the man, whom everybody 
that knew him, from personal intercourse or from letters, had learnt to consider as a dear friend. 
lt ig pathetic to think that he passed away while still engaged in strenuous work for the studies he 
loved, and while we were still looking forward to important contributions from Tint,” There’ was 
no sign that old age bad begun to set in. His very-last works bear tastimony to the same profound 
knowledge, the same exactitude, and the same critical acumen, that have always formed a prominent 


feature in everything that proceeded from his pen, 
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THE HISTORY AND COINAGE OF THE CHANDEL ( CHAN DELLA ) 
DYNASTY OF BUNDELKHAND (JEJAKABHUKTI ) 
FROM 8381 TO 1203 A, D. 


BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.4., I.C.5. ( RErp. ) 


The Chandél,! or Chandélla history, antiquities, and coinage have received 
considerable attention from the Archeological Survey. Some inscriptions of the dynasty 
had been roughly edited in early volumes of the Journal of the Asiaite Society of Bengal in 1837 
and subsequent years, but the subject never was treated systematically until the cold season of 
1864-5 when Sir Alexander Cunningham visited Mahébi, Khajuriho, and other localities in 
Bundélkhand, and published the results of his investigations in Volume II of the Reports of the 
Avchwologtcal Surrey (Simla, 1871). This volume gives fairly full descriptions of the ruins, a 
slight notice of the coimage, and the first attempt at a connected history of the Chandélla dynasty. 
But the errors in detail are numerous. 


In 1871-2, Cunningham's assistant, Mr. J.D. Beglar, went over the same ground, and was 
permitted to print his crude obsertations as Volume VII of the Reports. Mr. Beglar’s disquisitions 
are fall of grotesque blunders and absurdities of all kinds, although a few grains of valuable fact 
may be picked out of the mass of rubbish. Volume IX of the Reports, written by Cunningham, gives 
the tradition that the fort of Singaurgarh was built by Raja Bélo Chandél, and some other minor 
particulars bearing on Chandél history. Volume A,describing tours made by Cunningham through 
Bundélkhand and Malwa in the years 1874-5 and 1876-7 (Calcutta, 1880), contains a revised list 
of the Chandélla dynasty, and a formal description of the coinage, illustrated by a plate, as well as 
sundry miscellaneous information. Like most of Cunningham’s work, it is disfigured by inaccuracies 
of detail, Volume XXI (Calcutta, 1885) describing tours made by Cunningham through Réwé, 
Bundélkhand, Malwa, and Gwalior in the years 1883-4 and 1884-5, gives reviacd lists of the Chandélla 
kings and of the inscriptions of their period, with much general information of value. But even in 
this volume there is room for correction. 


In the Progress Report of the Archeologteal Survey of Western India for the year ending 30th 
June, 1904 ( Bombay, N. D.), Mr. Cousens makes some observations on the Khajuraho temples, 
supplementary to and in correction of Cunningham’s accounts (p.16); while Mr. D., R. 
‘Bhandarkar ( p. 47 ) notices some minor unpublished inscriptions, and corrects Professor Kielhorn’s 
reading of the date in the record on the pedestal of the Khajuraho image of Hanuman. 


The reproductions and editions of the inscriptions in the various publications of the Archo- 
logical Survey being all deficient in accuracy,? the late Professor Kielhorn undertook the 
formidable task of bringing out scholarly editions of all the Chandélla records of which 
he could procure trustworthy facsimiles, With some help from Drs, Hultzsch and Cartellieri he 
accomplished this task in various volumes of the Indian Antiquary and Epigraphia Indica, and was, 
consequently, able to include an authentic list of the Chandélla dynasty in the ‘Supplement’ to his 
‘List of Inscriptions of Northern India’ and the ‘Synchronistic Tables’ recently published in 
Lpigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII. References to the invaluable labours of Professor Kielhorn and his. 
co-adjutors are given in detail in the List of Chandélla Inscriptions included in this essay. 


Sor six years (1874—80) the author of this paper was employed in revenue settlement work in 
the Hamirpur District, which includes Mahéba. His duties required him to inspect with the utmost 
minuteness the land of a large part of the district, and to compile full descriptive notes, village by 
village. Although, of course, the main purpose of the inspection was the valuation of the soil and 
rental, the opportunity was seized to put on record a multitude of local traditions and historical 
details, which were prefixed in the case of each village to the fiscal observations. The ‘ inspection 


1 Chandal is the spoken Hindi form of the name, which becomes Chandélla in Sanskrit. The variants Chandrélia 
and Chandrairéya which occur in certain inscriptions have been invented to support the myth of the descent of theo- 
clan from the moon ( Chandra). 


* Cunningham’s Reports of the Archeological Survey are cited as Rep. 
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notes’ were bound in large volumes in duplicate, one copy being preserved in the Collector’s Office 
at Hamirpur and one in the Office of the Board of Revenue at Allahabad. During the Christmas 
vacation of 1878 the author managed to visit Khajuraho, accompanied by the late Mr. F. © Black: 
and from time to time he read a large part of the Mahébd Khand by the poet Chand. 

















The results of his local investigations and thestudy of all available printed matter onthe subject 
have been utilized during thirty-two years in the following publications : — 


Publications by the Author on Chandélla History, ete. 
I, and Il. — ‘Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundélkhand. — J, A. 8. B., 
Part L, 1875, p, 889; 1876, p. 279. 
III. — ‘Notes on the Bhars and other Early Inhabitants of Bundélkhand, with a plate. — 
Ibid., 1877, p. 227. 
IV. — ‘Notes on Two Copperplate Inscriptions Found in the Hamirpur District, N.-W. P., 
with a Note by Prannath Pandit. —- Zdid., 1878, p. 80. 


V. — ‘Observations on Some Chandél Antiquities,’ with 6 Plates (F.C. Black, joint- 
author). — /bid., 1879, p. 285. 


VI. — ‘A Chandél Inscription dated 1240 8.’ — Proc. A. S. B., 1879, p. 148, 


VII. — ‘A Brief Account of the Early History, Antiquities, Castes, and Traditions of the 
Hamirpur District’ (Government Press, Allahabad — reprint). — Chapter IT of the 
Report of the Settlement of the Hamirpur District, 1880. 


VILLI. — ‘ Contributions to the History of Bundélkhand.’ — J.4. §. B., Part I, 1881, pp. 1—58. 
IX. — ‘Review of Cunningham's Arehwological Survey Reports, Volume XXI.— Indian 
Antiquery, September, 1886. 
X.— ‘Ancient Buddhist Statucttes and a Chandélla Copperplate from the Banda District,’ 
with 5 Plates ( W. Hocy, joint-author ). — J. A. 8. B., Part I, 1895, p, 155. 


XI, — ‘Chandéila Coinage’ in ‘Numismatic Notes and Novelties.” ~~ Zbid., 1897, p. 306. 
XII. —‘The Chandéllas of Jéjakablukti” — Harly History of India, 1904, pp, 312—3a16 ; 
thid., 2nd ed., 1908, pp. 860—4, 379. 
XIN. — ‘The Mediwval Dynasties of Central India.’ — Catalogue of Coins im the Indian 
Museum, Vol. [, 1906, pp. 250—253. 


The object of this essay is to review the considcrable amount of material described in the 
preceding pages, to climinate the numerous errors more or less current, and to give an accurate 
presentation of the existing state of knowledge concerning the history and coinage of the Chandélla 


dynasty. 

It is hardly necessary to add that such an undertaking has been rendered possible ouly by the 
labours of Professor Kielhorn and his helpers, which supply the necessary epigraphic basis. That 
basis is conveniently exhibited in the annexed List of Chandélla Inscriptions, compiled from 
Kielhorn’s ‘List of the Inscriptions of Northern India’ (Hptgraphia Indica, Vol. Vv); the 
Supplement to the same, the Synchronistic Tables (idid., Vol. VIIT), and other sources, as indicated 
in the references. ‘Those references give only the best available editions of the inscriptions, no mention 
being made of superseded editions, Unfortunately, several records, apparently of some soladenee 
are very imperfectly known, good facsimiles not being available. Dates are expressed invariably 


in the Vikrama era. 
The List of Inscriptions is followed by the genealogy and @ chronological list of the 
graphic and numismatic evidence. The name? 


members of the dynasty, as (determined by the epig : a Aaventive 
of princes recorded by tradition only will be found in the subsequent discussion and DArrshi''s 
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Genealogy of the Chandélla Dynasty. 
I, Nannuka. 
| 
TI. a 
ae seclapein: 
ITI. Jayasakti IV. Vijayagakti, 


(alias Jéja, younger brother 
altas Jéjaka, (alias Vijaya, 
alias Jejjika). alias Vija, 
alias Vijjaka ). 
Y. Rahila 
VI. Harsha " 
(married Kafichhuka 
ChahamAnt ). 
Vil, Yagdvarman, married Puppa 


(alias Lakshavarman). 





VIII, Dhanga Krish napa 
(married Asarv4). 
IX. Ganda 
| Dévalabdhi 
X. Vidyidhara 


XI, Vijayapala (married Bhuvanadévi, mother of 
Dévavarman). 





| | 
AIT. Dévavarman XIII. Kirtivarman 
(childless | 
AN PSY Ta areas sepesdenanemnesmstmessrantee 





apparently). | 
aes XIV. Sallakshanavarman XVI. Prithvivarman 
i 
XV. Jayavarman | 
| 
XVII. Madanavarman ~ Pratdpa 
— (younger 
Yasévarman brother). 


XVIII. Paramardi 
| 
XIX. Trailékyavarman 
XX, Viravarman (married KalyAnadévi). 


XXI, Bhéjavarman 
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Chronological Table of the Chandélla (Chandél) Dynasty. 


a 


7 Approximate 
Serial No, Name of King. Date of Known Dates A. D, 
Accession A. D, 












I, | Nannuka ae 5) ne, | ee rer er 
I]. | Vakpati oa rt eae 
Ill. | Jayasakti (Jéjaka) .., 860 ; 
IV. | Vijayagakti (Vijjaka) ... 830 saeeconias 
V.{ Rahila y. DOU. cee ene 
VI. | Harsha... a ts a ee shen 
VIL. | YaSévarman (Laksha- na a reese ee His conquests required 
varman). a fairly long reign. 
VIII. | Dhanga... 950 954, 955, 979, 998 
IX. | Ganda... oa. 1000 1002, 2019, 1022 
X. | Vidhyadhara ... “es 2025. to -eaoeawet es - 
XI, | Vijayapila 1040 fcawewauivae 
XIL. | Dévavarman .. see 1055 1056 
XII. | Kirtivarman 1060 1098 
AIV. | Sallakshanavarman ... 1100 
XV. | Jayavarman .. oo. 1110 1117 
AVI. | Prithvivarman 1120 usar weds 
XVII, | Madanavarman 1128 1129, 1180, 1181, 
1157, 1102 f? 1103; 
AVIIT. | Paramardi (Parmal) ... 1165 1167, 1168, 1171, 
1182, 1184, 7208 
XIX, | Traildkyavarman 1203 1212 
XX, | Viravarman .. 1245 1261, 1268, 1281, 
1286 
XXI, | Bhojavarman ... 1287 1288 





Note.—Dates in italics are from Muhammadan histories ; the rest are from inscriptions. For the doubtful date 
1163 of Madanavarman, see J, 4. 8. B., Part I, 1881, pp. 18, 20. The date 1002 for Ganda is deduced from v. 55 of 


inscription No. 7. 
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Before proceeding to discuss other matters, it will be well to give such explanations as are 
necessary to justify the entries in the genealogy and dynastic list. The publications on the subject 
anterior tu those of Professor Kielhorn all contain numerons errors in detail which might give rise 
to misunderstanding, if not formally corrected. 


The first two names, Nannuka ( which has been sometimes misspelt Nanika ) and Vakpati, are 
known from two inscriptions only, Nos. 2 and 7 of my list, Both these princes are given royal titles 
in the records. In the former, the founder of the family is described as ait TARGA: ‘the 
illustrious prince Nannuka’; and in the latter as fr ara gat TEAM: with the same 
signification (verse 10 of No, 2, verse 14 of No. 7). Vakpati is mentioned in verse 12 of No. 2 
simply as aft areqra, ‘the illustrious Vakpati’; but in verse 16 of No, ? he is called ayqqfa: 
fafaa:. ‘king Vakpati.’ It would seem, therefore, that both these princes, whether as small local 
Rajis, or otherwise, enjoyed some share of sovereign power, and that they are not referred to merely 
as ancestors. Reasons for the date 831 A. D. assigned to Nannuka will be found in J. 4. S. B., 
Part I, 1881, p. 6. 

The brothers Jayasakti and Vijayasakti, sons of VAakpati, are mentioned under those names in 
No. 2. Jayagakti appears to have died without leaving issue, and the succession was continued by 
his younger brother, who is called simply Vijaya in No.7. The brothers appear under the variant 
forms Jejjika and Vijjika in the fragmentary inscription No. 1. Their names are further 
abbreviated to Jéjai and Vija in verse 10 of inscription No. 10, the information being added that the 
province of Jéjabhukti was named after the elder brother. Inscription No. 25 mentions Jayaégakti 
and Vijayasakti as remote ancestors of Paramardi, and describes them as victorious heroes. In 
inscription No. 29 the name of the province is spelled Jéjakabhukti; and in the Ratnapura 
inscription of Jajalladeva, dated 866 of the Chedi Era = 1114 A. D.,, it is written Jéjibhuktika. 


The only epigraphic record of Rahila, son of Vijayagakti is in inscriptions Nos, 2 and 7, but he 
is also remembered by the works called after his name. The sixth prince, Harsha, son of Rihila, 
is mentioned in inscriptions Nos, 1, 2, 5, and 7 as Harshadéva, with or without other titles. His 
consort, Kaiichhuka of the Chahamana clan, is named in Nos. 2 and 7. 


The name of the seventh king, Yasdvarman, appears in Nos. 2,4, 5,and 7. No, 2 (verse 81 ) 
describes him as having conquered Kalafijar. The same record (vv. 87 and 39) gives him the 
alternative name of Lakshavarman. His consort’s name, Puppa, is given in No. 7 (vv.40 and 41 )- 


Devalabdhi, sou of Krishnapa and Asarva, is specifically described as grandson of YagOvarman in 
inscription No, 4. 


Dhangs, the eighth king, son of YaSdvarman and Puppa, is named in inscriptions Nos. 2, 3, 5, 
7, 10, and 24, and is referred to in Muhammadan history, but not by name. 


The only inscription which names Dhanga’s son, Ganda, the ninth king, is No, 24; but he is 
mentioned also by the Muhammadan historians under the name of Nanda, owing to a clerical error. 


Vidhyadhara, son and successor of Ganda, is named in inscriptions Nos, 8, 9,10, and 24, His 
destruction of an unnamed king of Kanauj is recited in No. 10 ; and the Dibkuad inscription of 
Vikramasimbha Kachchhapaghiata narrates in some detail the slaying of Rajyapiila, king of Kanauj, 
by Arjuna Kachchhapaghata, who acted under the command of Vidhyadhara, At that time king 
Ganda was still living, and Vidhyddhara was Crown Prince (H. I., I, 238). 


Vijeyapala, son and successur of Vidhyddhara, is named in Nos. 8, 9, and 24. His queen, 
Bhuranadévi, mother of Dévayarman, is mentioned in No. 8. Dévavarman describes himself in 
inscription No. 8 as the son of Vijayapala and Bhuvanadévi, and successor of the former. 


Kirtivarman also is described as being the son of Vijayapila in inscriptions Nos. 9 and 10; 
and in inscription No, 24 his name follows that of Vijayapila, no mention being made of 
Dévavarman in these three records, The correct explanation clearly is that Dévayarman, like 
Jayasakti, died without leaving issue capable of succession, and was consequently succeeded by his 
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younger brother, Kirtivarman, whose mother’s name is not stated. At‘one time I erroneously 
identified Kirtivarman. with Dévavarman:’ If Maisey’s version of the No, IL Nilkanth inscription 
from: .Kalatijar (No. 48.) could be relied on, Bhiimipala would be an alternative name for either 
a or Dévavarman, but the reading probably is erroneous (see J. A. S. B., Part I, 1881, 
3 

The son and successor of Kirtivarman was Sdiiiassnan whose name is written Hallaksharia 
on coins. He is mentioned in inscriptions Nos. 15 and 24, The inclusion of a second. Sallakshana 
in Cunningham’s list is due to a mistaken interpretation of an inscription (J. 4. S. B., Part I, 1881, 

p.16; #. I., Vol. I, p. 195, note). 


- Sallakshanavarman was succeeded by his son, Jayavarman, who is mentioned in inscriptions. 
Nos. I] and 24. 


Evidently, Jayavarman left no capable issue, for his successor was Prithvivarman, the younger’ 
uterine brother of Sallakshanavarman (v. 12 of inscription No. 24), and son of Kirtivarman. 
Inscription No. 15 gives the genealogy of Madanavarman as the successor of Prithvivarman, the: 
successor of Kirtivarman, and makes no mention of either Sallakshanavarman or Jayavarman, 
Coins of both these princes are extant. They were omitted from No. 15 as not being in the direct 
line of descent. 

. Madanavarman, son and successor of Prithvivarman, is mentioned in more inscriptions 
than any other member of the dynasty, As stated above, his genealogy, or order of succession, from 
Kirtivarman is given imperfectly in inscription No. 15. No. 24 gives it in full, including both 
Jayav arman and Sallakshanavarman. The name of Madanavarman, without any genealogical 
statement, is inserted as that of the reigting king in the dedicatory inscriptions Nos. 12, 18, 14, 
19, 21, 22, 222, and 24a; anda grant of his (No. 23) is referred to in Paramardi’s grant 
inscription No. 25. He had a younger brother, named Prat&pa, who is nen 3 in the imperfectly 
edited inscription No. 43. 


: Paramardi, the Parmal of tradition, and Parmir of the Muhammadan historian,? was grandson 
and immediate successor of, Madanavarman, being the son of Yasdévarman, who never came to the 
throne, presumably having predeceased his father. The name of Yagévarman is recorded in the 
Bagh4ri inscription only (No. 33), but the fact that Paramardi was grandson of Madanavarman is. 
also stated in the Sémra plate (No. 25). Yasdvarman corresponds in position with the synonymous 
Kirtivarman, who is inserted between Madanavarman and Paramardi by all the bards’ lists. The 
Ichchhiwar plate (No. 28) simply describes Paramardi as the successor of Madanavarman,, 
without mentioning the relationship. The date of the conquest of J@jakabhuti by Prithviraja 
Chahumana is obtained from his Madanpur inscriptions (No. 29) as Samvat 1289=A.D. 1182-34 
The Kalatijar inscription (No. 34 ) professes to be composed by Paramardi himself, The date of 
his death, 1203 A. D., is certified by the Tdj-ul-Ma’dsir, His name occurs as that of the reigning 


king on a Jain inscription dated 1224 S. = 1168 A. D. (No. 26). 


_ he date of the accession of Trailékyavarman is taken as that of his father Paramardi’s. 
death. The only certain inscription of this prince, at Ajaygarh (No. 35), is dated 1269 8. = 
1213-4 A. D.8 His dominions may have been confined to the eastern part of J éjakabhukti. His 
name occurs in the genealogies in inscriptions Nos. 36, 40, and 45. Cunningham probably is 
right in referring to this prince the Réwa copper-plate inscriptions C and D, which respectively give 
the name of the paramount sovereign as Trailékyavarman and Trailékyamalla, and are dated 


1297 and 1298 Samvat (inscriptions No. 35a and 35 4). 
ba oe Pe a aN Se eg a ee 





_ 8 Cunningham always spells the name Paraméardi, erroneously. 
4 1239 V. BE. == 8th March, 1182 — 25th February, 1183 ( Book of Indian Eras). 
5 1259 V. EB. == 25th March, 1213 — 14th March, 1214 ( Book of Indian Eras ). : 
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The genealogy of the next roler, Viravarman, from Kirtivarman is traced in inscription No. 36, 


which also gives the genealogy of his queen, Kalydnadévi. The imperfectly edited . inscription 
No, 48 gives his genealogy from Vijayapéla. His name occurs also in Nos. 38, 89, 40, and 42, but 


is omitted from No. 45. 


Bhéjavarman, the successor of Viravarman, is known from two Ajaygarh inscriptions only 
Nos, 44 and 45, the former of which gives the date 1845 S. = 1288 A, D. (5th March, 1288 — 


24th March, 1289 ). 

It is thus apparent that the dynastic chronology is fixed within narrow limits of 
possible error. The only absolutely certain date for the close of one reign and the beginning 
of another is 1203.A. D., the year in which Paramardi died and was succeeded by his son 
‘Traildkyavarman in, at least, part of thekingdom. The accession of Paramardi is determined by the 
inscriptions as lying between 1162 and 1167, and there is some reason for thinking that it took place 
+n 1163. ‘The one known date of Kirtivarman, 1098, must be close to the end of his reign, because 
his predecessor was reigning in 1056, and the next successor but one, namely Jayavarman, in 
1117. The resultfollows that the reign of Sallakshana, who intervenes between Kirtivarman and 
Jayavarman, must have been short. As the first known date of Madanavarman is 1129, the reigns 
of Jayavarman and Prithvivarman likewise must have been very brief. Kirtivarman’s reign evidently 
was long, about forty years. The limits of the long reign of Dhanga are fixed by the inscription 
within a year or two, The date of the accession of Bhéjavarman is known with sufficient accuracy, 
his dated inscription being of 1346 V. E., while the latest of his predecessor is of 1348 
V. E. = 27th February, 1216 A.D. As there were six generations (seven reigns ) before Dhanga’s 
accession in or about 950, the beginning of the dynasty must be dated about the time entered 
in the Table; 881 A. D. 


The province in which the Chandél clan and dynasty were dominant for several 
centuries is now known a8 Bundélkhand, ‘the Bundéla country.’ The Bundélas, 
although counted as Rajputs, admittedly are of mixed blood, and probably are descended from an 
intermarriage between a Gaharwar Rajpit chief and a Khangar girl.6 The first Bundéla chieftain 
in Bundélkhand seems to have made his appearance about 1335 or 13840 A. D., but the clan did not 
become prominent until much later, The most famous and powerful] Bundéla chief was Raja 
Chhatarsél who died in 1731 A. D,? Although Bundélkhand has now comparatively few Bundélas 
resident within its borders, at least in the British districts, the name derived from their presence has 
become attached permanently to the country, The use of the word Bundélkhand is vague and 
indefinite, the only official recognition of it being the application of the collective term, the 
* Bundélkhand Agency’; to a group of petty Native States, Panna, Charkhart, and others, which are 
comprised’ within the ‘larger group known as the ‘Central India Agency.’ Cunningham was 
informed that in its widest extent, Bundélkhand was.‘said to have comprised all the country to 
the south of the Jumna and Ganges, from the Bétwa river on the west to the temple of Vindhya- 
vasini-dévi [in 8, Mirzapur] on the east, including the districts of Chanderi, Sagar, and Bilhari, 
near the sources of the Narbada on the south’ ( dnc. Geog., p. 482). In other words, the province 
comprised the British Districts of Hamirpur, Banda, Lalitpur (now a subdivision of Jhansi ), with 
parts of Allahabad and Mirzapur in the United Provinces —- the Sagar and Daméh Districts of’ the 
Central Provinces — and a large intermediate space, now mostly occupied by a crowd of small Native 
States. : ; 


The region so defined agrees roughly with the kingdom known as JAjahuati 
(Jajahoti, Jijhoti) to travellers, from:'Hiuen Tsang in the seventh to Ibn Batuta in the 














J, 4. 8. B., Part I, 1881, p. 46. The Khangars are very low-caste people, probably in reality Gdénds. The 
Gaharwars are regarded by the aristocrats of Rajputana as being of impure blood, and there are indications that 
they are connected with the Bhars (Beames’ Elliot, Vol. I, pp. 121 and 123), Bijaygarh, whero the head of the clan 
resides, is an old Bhar settlement. . 

? Pas badi 3, Satavat 1788 ( ¢béd., p. 44), 
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fourteenth century, the Jéjabhukti (with variants) of inscriptions, The territorial name 
Jijhéti is not recorded to have been used at any later date, but the limits of the ancient kingdom 
are still marked by the distribution of the Jijhétiya Brahmans and Baniyag. In the time of Ibn 
Batnta, as also in the time of Albérini, who completed his book on India in 1031 A. D., the capital 
of Jijhdti ( Jajhéti ) was Khajuraho, now a village 34 miles south of Mahdéba and included in the 
Chhatarpur State. 


The same name, Jijhéti, evidently is represented by the Chinese Chih-chi-t’o ( Watters= 
Chi-ki-to of Beal), which was visited and described by Hiuen Tsang in 641 or 642 A, D,8 
The ‘pilgrim states that Chih-chi-t‘o lay more than 1,000 & to the north-east of Ujjain, 
and more than 900 Zz to the south .of Mahesvarapura, He adds that ‘ this country was above 
4,000 i, and its capital about 15 2, in circuit ; the soil was rich, the crops were abundant, and pulse 
and wheat were products. The majority of the people were not Buddhists, but there were some tens’ 
of monasteries with a few Brethren; there were above ten Deva-temples and 1,000 professed 
adherents of the other systems, The king, who was a Brahmin, was a firm believer in Buddhism,’ 
and encouraged men of merit, and learned scholars of other lands collected here in numbers’ 
( Watters, Vol. II, p. 251). This description is so indefinite that little use can be made of it for 
fixing the position of the capital, But if we assume that the distance from the kingdom of Ujjain 
is reckoned from its capital, the indications given will bring us to the western frontier of Jijhéti, 
on the BétwA river westward from Sagar, “Uenally: the assumption is made that Khajuraho must 
have been the unnamed capital referred to by Hiuen Tsang. But the fact that that town was the 
capital of the kingdom in the eleventh century is very little reason for assuming that the same 
place was the capital in the seventh century. Supposing the distances to be estimated as from 
capital to capital, Khajuraho will not suit the indication given by Hinen Tsang, because it lies. 
S.-E., not south, from Gwalior, which seems to be Mahesvarapura, and is too far from Ujjain. If we 
assume that fran (Hrakana),® on the Bina river, a tributary of the Bétwa, 45 miles W.-N.-W. from 
Sagar, was the capital of Jijhéti referred to by Hiuen Tsang, all his distances and bearings will 
agree sufficiently well. Eran is practically due south from Gwalior, and about E.-N.-E. from Ujjain. 
At the close of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth century, it certainly was an important 
place, as is proved by the inscriptions of Budhagupta and Toramana, and it may well have been the 
capital of Jijhéti in the seventh century, a hundred and forty years after the approximate date 
of Toramana’s inscription. The required position should be a little more distant — some 
20 miles — from Ojjain than from Gwalior. This condition is fulfilled accurately by Hran. 


The earliest proof of Chandél occupation of Khajur&ho is the inscription dated 1011 | 
S.= 954 A. D., recording the erection of the magnificent Lakshmanji or Chaturbhuj temple 
there. The latest known Khajuraho inscription of the Chandél times is No, 22, recorded on a Jain 
image during the reign of Madanavarman in1215 8. = 1197 -8 A.D. Yasdvarman, father of Dhanga, 
is said in inscription No. 2 to have conquered KAalaiijar, and it is probable that Khajuraho was not 
oceupied, by the Chandéls much earlier than his reign which began about 930 A. D. The Chandéls 
were recognized as Rajptits ( Kshatriyas ) and were orthodox Hindus ; but the king of Jijhéti in 
the seventh century was # Buddhist Brahman ; and there is no special reason for believing that the 
Rajpit kings of the tenth century neueseerly retained the capital of the Brahman king in the. 
seventh century. Iam of opinion that Fran probably was the capital of the kingdom of 
Jijhéti in the seventh century, and that Khajuraho was not occupied by the Chandél 
Rajas before 900 A. D. The oldest dated inscription at that place is that incised on 
the pedestal of a statue of Hanum&n, which is dated in the year 316. This date must be 
referred to the Harsha era, and is consequently equivalent roughly to 922 A. D. 10 This dedicatory - 


(GR ern re nn cer ere etn prea PS ene ree TL CLT, 

8 See the.author’s ‘ Itinerary, ° in Watters, On Puan Chwang, Vol. 11, p. 386. 

9 frakana, or Hrakana on coins ; firakina in Prakrit inscription at Safichi ; Airikina in Sanskrit inscription at | 
firen (Fleet, Gupta Inscr., p. 185 Buhler, E. I., Vol. I, p. 96). 

10 Cunningham, Rep., Vol. X, p. 64, Pl. XVI, with erroneous interpretation ; Kielhorn, Indi. Ani., Vol, XXVG, 
(1897), p. 30; date corrected by D. R. Bhandarkar in Arch. 8. W. I. Progress Rep. for 1903-4, p. 47. 
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inscription, -which has no appareat- connexion with the Chandéls, ‘affords some evidencé that the 
kingdom of Jijhéti had been included in the extensive dominions of Harsha ( 606—48 A..D.).: It 
is not likely that his era would have been used in 4 place outside the territories which he had once 
held. Without laying stress upon this argument, we may be confident for other reasons, that Jijhoti 
yvas comprised in the empire of -Harsha; The- oldest temple is the hypethral granite 
structure dedicated to the 64 Jéginis, which possibly may be slightly earlier in date than thé 
Hanumén, but the script of the brief inscriptions on its walls does not indicate a period much, if at 
all, anterior t6 900.1! I am inclined to believe that the Jéginis’ temple and the Hanuman, statue 
are almost contemporary, and that both were erected between 900 and 950 A. D., probably in the 
reign of either Harsha or Rahila. oor ; 


Tradition places the original home of the Chandéls at Maniyaégarh in the Chhatarpur 
State, one of the eight Chandél forts.. These are enumerated as. being — (1) Barigarh, now in. 
the Charkhari State ; (2) Kalaiijar, in the Banda District ; (8) Ajaygarh, in a Native State of the 
same name, 20 miles to the S.-W. of Kalaiijar; (4) Maniyigarh, in the Chhatarpur State ;12 
(5) Marpha, in Pargana Badausé, Banda District; (6) Maudha, in N.-E. of Hamirpur District ; 
(7) Garh&, near Jabalpur in the Central Provinces ; and (8) Mahiyar (Maihar), a Native State to 
north of Jabalpur; or, according to other accounts, Kalpt in thé Jalaun District. = 


The boundaries of the Chandél dominion, of course, varied from time to time. ‘In 
the reign of Madanararman (1128—1165 ), a Chandél governor stationed at Balihri!3 in the Jabalpur 
District, administered the surrounding territory, including the Sagar and Daméh Districts, where the 
‘Chandéli-Raj’ is still remembered.4 - From about 930 A. D. up to the date of Parmil’s 
(Paramardi’s) death in 1208 4. D., that is to say, for more than two and a half centuries, the 
kingdom always included Khajuriho, Kalaijar, and Mahéba. The first named town, with its 
group of magnificent temples, may be regarded as the religious, the second, with its strong fortress, 
as the military, and the third, with its palace, as the civil capital. No traces of the Chandél rule 
have been found in parganas Hamirpur and Sumerpur in the north of the Hamirpur District, and 
it would seem that those parganas were covered with jungle during the Ohandél period, and sparsely 
inhabited by aboriginal tribes, who were displaced by Réjpit immigrants during the fourteenth 
century and afterwards. | 


The name Khajuraho is sometimes written Khajurahi, but in the Bundelkhandi dialect 
final o represents d@ of ordinary Hindi, so that the ending in o may be regarded as the more correct. 
The name is Sanskritized as Kharjiravahaka in inscription No. 7. The derivations which have been 
suggested are merely guesses.16 a 


The buildings at Khajuraho have been described in some detail by Ounningham,!? whose 
accounts have been supplemented by the author and other writers, But no really adequate account 
of the remains has been prepared, Cunningham’s plans are on a scale much too small, and not 
a a a] 


11 See Rep., Vol. X, p. 57, Pl, XX. Five teniples dedicated to the 64 Jéginis are known, viz.—(1) the 
Khajuraho one, which is peculiar in being oblong; (2) Bhéra Gh&t near Jabalpur ( Rep., Vol. IX, p. 74); (3) 
Surdda in the Patan or Pattana State, one of the Tributary, States of Orissa (J..A., Vol. VII, p. 20); (4) Ranipur- 
Jnral in same State (Rep., Vol XIII, p. 182) ; and (5) in Coimbatore District, Madras (Rep., Vol. IX, pp. 78 and 74, 
without exact indication of locality), Nos. 2—5 are circular, Suridéis in the Patan State, not in the Kaléhand 
State; as also is Rantpur-Jurdl (Rep., Vol. XIII, p. 198 ; erroneously placed in the ‘ Karund’ State, ibid. Introd.). 

. 1% Maniydgarh was the ancient fort of the town of Rajgarh, situated on the Kén, and so lay in a westerly, 
direction from Khajuriho (J. 4. 8. B., Part I, Vol. XLVILI (1879), p. 286 ). 

18 This is the spelling of the Gazetteer. Others write Bilhari, eto, - 

"18 C, P. Gaz, 2nd ed. (1870), p. 176; Brief Account, para. 19; J. A. 8. B., Part I (1881), pp. 18 and 20, 
quoting Sleeman. 

18 Brief Account, para. 19. 


16 The village of Pahra, about 14 miles from Mahdbd, has the alternative name of Khajoraha (J. 4.8. B., 
Part I, Vol: XLVIIL (1879), p. 296). The namo might arise anywhere if date palms (kAajir) were abundant.- 
Many villages are named Pipré and the like from a conspicuous ptpat tree (Ficus Religtosa). 

WW Rep., Vols. Il, X, and XXI. 
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always accurate, The remains are well worthy of a special volume fally illustrated by adequate 
plans and photographs, but enoug h has been done in the way of description to render it unlikely that 
anybody will undertake the task of preparing a special and satisfactory work on the subject. Here 
it will suffice to note the principal monuments as proofs of the magnificence of the Chandél kings. 
The remains, more or less complete, of more than thirty temples are traceable at Khajuraho and the 
neighbouring village of Jatkari. 


The largest building is the fine Saiva temple, called Kandariya or Khandiriva Mahddéo by 
Cunningham (properly Kandariyé) which stands 116} feet high, and seems to have been erected 
during the tenth century (Rep., Vol. XXI, p,62). The temple known as Visvandth or Lilaji contains 
the two inscription slabs dated, respectively, 1059 and 1058, of. which the former doubtless belongs to 
the building. This record, which contains the posthumous panegyric of King Dhanga, commemorates 
the erection of the temple, which must have been built during his reign, towards its close. The 
Lakshmanji, Chaturbhuj, or Ramachandra temple, with the date 1011 ( = 954 or 955 A. D.) was 
built by Dhanga’s father YaSdvarman. The Jain temple of Jinanith, with an inscription of the 
same year, was built in the beginning of Dhanga’s reign. The Ghanta&i Jain temple, so called from 
the bells ( ghantd@ ) carved on the pillars, is an incomplete medieval restoration made up from older 
materials. The original temple probably was erected in the tenth century ( Rep., Vol. XXI, p.61). 
A Buddhist statue now lost was found on the site, which possibly may have been occupied originally 
by a Buddhist building, The temples described by Cunningham under the names ‘Devi Jagadambi ’ 
and ‘ Kunwar Math’ are among the best, and, like the others, may be assigned to the tenth century 
(Rep., Vol. XXI, pp. 62 and 63). The temple of Mritang Mahadéo is remarkable for its large dome 
of overlapping stones, with a diameter of 22 feet, without extraneous support. The similar dome of 
Kuivar Math is 14’ 9” in diameter. Thedomes of the other large temples are supported by extra 
pillars.18 Khajuraho luckily lay out of the path of the Muhammadan iconoclasts, to which fact we owe 
the preservation of the finest group of Hindu temples in Northern India. Many of the 
buildings have been repaired extensively from time to time, and the Jain temples, especially, have 
been continually altered and restored. 


From what has been said about the buildings it is clear that the splendour of Khajuraho 
reached its highest point in the tenth century during the reign of Dhanga (950—1000 A. D.). 
His successor Ganda was twice defeated within his own territories by Mahmud of Ghazni, first in 
1019-20 A. D. (410 A. H.),1° and again in 1022-8 A.D. (418 A. H.).2° It is not unlikely that, as 
Cunningham conjectures (Rep., Vol. II, p. 438), the decline of Khajuraho may date from that 
time. But the inscription of Jayavarman dated 1117 A. D. (No. 11) shows thatthe later kings did 
not wholly neglect Dhanga’s favourite town. The memory of Paramardi (Parmil) and his 
grandfather Madanavarman is associated chiefly with Mahdbi. After Parmial’s time the only 
allusion to Khajuriho found in medieval writers is the mention by the traveller Ibn Batuta in 
1335 A, D., that the place was frequented by long-haired Jégis with a reputation for skill in 
magic.2! At the beginning of the nineteenth century the site was overgrown with jungle, 
although, no doubt, a small population continued to cling to it. The local Chandél zamindars 
claim to be autochthonous and boast kinship with King Parma]. At present Khajuraho is 
a village, with less than 2,000 inhabitants. 


Mahoba, now a small country town in the Hamirpur District, 54 miles tothe south of Hamirpur, 
and 34 miles to the north of Khajuraho, is associated by tradition very closely with the Chandél 
dynasty, The name of Parmil (Paramardi) is in everybody's mouth, and the legend of his war with 
Pirthiraj Chauhan (Prithvi Raja Chihumina), as told by Chand Bardai in the Mahidd Khand, 
EES, AIOE NRL Ne I ee OEE NAIR RES RD IU rN et rer ee ne eee ei I 

18 See V. A. Smith and F. C. Black, ‘Observations on Some Chandel Antiquities,’ in J. A. 8. B., Part I. 
Vol. XLVIII, 1879, pp. 285—293 ; correcting and supplementing Cunningham’s remarks in Rep., Vol. IT. Plates 
XVII and XVIII give plans of the Jinanéth, Ghantél, and Mritang Mahadéo temples. 

19 Tabakdt-t-Akbari, in Elliot, II, p. 468. 

21 Travels, translated by Lee, quoted in Rep., Vol. IT, p. 438. 


20 Ibid., p. 457. 
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a canto of the Chand Raesa epic, is familiar to every native. Many spots and buildings at and near 
Mahsba are undying memorials of the names of Chandél kings and princes. The reigning kings 
can b3 identified from inscriptions, but other princes who do not happen to be mentioned in the 
inseriptions, and are remembered only for having formed a lake or built a temple, cannot be assigned 
a precise position in the genealogy of the ruling clan. 





The earliest sovereign locally commemorated by existing material works is Rahila, the fifth of 
the dynasty, who reigned from about 900 to 915 A.D. No inscriptions have been discovered 
which can help the determination of his date with greater accuracy. The Hanuman peeieaben at 
Khajuraho dated in 922 A. D. does not mention the name of the reigning king. The Réahilya Sagar, 
or lake, two miles to the south-west of Mahdba and the fine, although much injured, cruciform 
granite temple on its embankment, undoubtedly, are monuments of the reign of Rahila, Cunningham 
(Rep., Vol. XXI, p. 63) observes that the Kuiiwar Math, or Prince’s Temple, at Khajuraho, which has 
2 granite plinth and sandstone superstructure, agrees very closely with the Rahilya shrine, and may 
bs referred to the same period, the early part of the tenth century. According to Mr. Beglar (Rep. , 
Vol. VIL, p. 47) one of the tanks in the Ajaygarh fort is ascribed by some people to Kirtivarman, and 
by others to Rahilavarman (R&ahil Brihm) whose name is said to occur on several stones of one of the 
temples; but Cunningham does not mention these alleged facts, Tradition, as recorded by the poet 
Chand, ascribes the foundation of the ancient fortress of Risan in Banda, about 20 miles N.-E. from 
Kalanjar, to Rahila. 


The Kirat Sagar lake, a mile and three-quarters in circumference, which lies to the west of 
Mahdba, was the work of Kirtivarman, the thirteenth king (c. 1060—1100 A. D.). Cunningham 
found near the Dargah some remains of a temple of Siva, which probably was built in the reign of 
Kirtivarman (Rep., Vol. If, p, 441). Another Kirat Sagar, no doubt, contemporary, exists at 


Chandéri in Lalitpur.22 The name of Kirtivarman is also connected with buildings at Ajaygarh and 
Kalaiijar. 


Madanavarman, the seventeenth king (1128—1165 A. D.), is commemorated at Mahdéba 
by the Madan Sagar on the south side of the town, by Madan Khéra, a small mound at Mahilpur 
about three miles to the east, and by three Jain images, on which the dedicatory inscriptions mention 
him as the reigning king in 1155, 1157, and 1163 A.D. The granite temple, known as the Kakra 
Marh, which stands on a rocky island in the north-west corner of the Madan Sagar, escaped 
Muhammadan destructiveness, and is still fairly complete. It is equal in size to the largest of the 
sandstone temples at Khajuraho. The Kakré Marh, which was dedicated to Siva, and a second 
temple dedicated to Vishnu, called Madari, the ruins of which exist on a second islet in the lake, 


may be ascribed safely to the reign of Madanavarman. His name is found also on buildings at 
Kélatijar and Ajaygarh. 


The eighteenth king, Parmal or Paramardi, as already observed, is remembered by 
popular tradition at Mahdbi more distinctly than any other member of his family. The remains of 
his palace on the top of the slightly fortified hill known as the fort are still pointed out, 
notwithstanding their conversion to the purposes of a mosque. The dedication ona Jain image 
dated in 1168 A. D. mentions him as the reigning sovereign, and the Bagh&ri inscription, found 
at Singhanpur-Baghari near Mahéba, commemorates the erection of temples dedicated to both 
Vishnu and Siva, by his ministers in 1195 A. D. A hymn of praise to Siva, recorded on a slab at 
Kalafijar in 1201 A. D, professes to be the composition of Paramardi himself. 


—— = eee te 


he retired to Kalafijar. The imperfect inscription from the fort wall at Mahéba, which records the 
building of a temple in 1240 S, = 1183 A. D., the year after the Chandél defeat, does not seem to 
contain any king’s name, and it is impossible to say under what circumstances it was recorded. 
snc 


When he was driven out of Mahdba in 1182 A. D. by Prithiraj (Prithviraja), most probably 


22 Cunningham spells Chanderi, but wrongly, I believe. His spelling Ch 4éndel certainly is erroneous. 
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Except as above stated, and a tank at Ajaygarh and a gateway at Kalafijar, no particular building or 
artificial lake is definitely connected with the name of Parmil, although loose popular tradition 


attributes to him in a vague way many of the antiquities of the country. 





According to Chand and local tradition, Parmil was succeeded at Mahdéba by his 
son Samarjit, who retained the control of the local administration until he was killed by 
a Muhammadan named, Binie-nd-din (see note 49 post). Although the name of Samarjit is 
not mentioned in the inscriptions, 1 do not see any special reason for disbelieving the tradition. 
The incursion of Prithiraj seems to have been a merely temporary raid, which did not imply 
any permanent conquest of Jejakabhukti, and the epigraphic evidence indicates that 
Trailékyavarman, the recognized successor of Parmial as sovereign, had his headquarters at 
Ajaygarh. Samarjit may have been his younger brother, and may have held Mahéba as best 
he could until 1203 A. D., when both he and his father were overwhelmed by the Muhammadan 
invader. 


The fortress of Ajaygarh stands in the State of that name to thesonth-east of Mahdbi, to 
the south-west of Kilafijar, and a little north of east from Khajuraho. The irregular quadri- 
lateral formed by these four places was the centre of the Chandél power. The dynasty, 
which arose at Maniyigarh and Mahobi about 831 A, D., seems to have occapied Khajuriho 
about 900 A. D., and certainly seized Kélafijar, in the reign of YaSdvarman, the seventh king, 
about 930 or 940 A.D, Ajaygarh, if Mr. Beglar is right, was held by Rihila, the fifth king, at 
the beginning of the tenth century. Cunningham’s description of Ajaygarh (Rep., Vol. XXI., 
pp. 46—54) must be read with caution, as his account of the inscriptions contains many errors. 
A private dedication \inscription No. 19), which mentions Madanavarman as the reigning king 
in 1151 A. D., is the earliest Chandél record at this site. A tank in the fort is ascribed to 
Parmal, and there are inscriptions of his successors Trailékyavarman, Viravarman, and 
Bhéjavarman. It seems that after the capture of Kalaijar by Kutb-nd-din in 1208 A. D., the 
Chandél chiefs resided ordinarily at Ajaygarh, twenty miles distant. Inscriptions No. 35a 
and 35, as interpreted by Canningham, indicate that they sought ecepenennen by pushing 
eastward into Réwa, but his interpretation is open to doubt. ; 


The history and antiquities of the famous fort of Ka&élanjar have been related and 
described by Cunningham in Volume XXI of his Reports, making use of the earlier accounts by 
Pogson and Maisey. From very ancient times the hill had been a favourite resort of Saiva ascetics, 
and it is said to be included in a list of nine holy places of Northern India given in the Padma Purdna. 
It is impossible tosay when or by whom it was first occupied as a fortress. Cunningham’s theory that 
the Kalachuri Era of 249 A. D., commemorates the occupation ot Kalafijar at that date by the 
Kalachuri kings of Chedi is not supported by the most recent researches, which indicate that the era 
was used first in Gujarat and the Thina District near Bombay.?8 Inscription No, 2 of my list 
distinctly affirms that YaSévarman, the seventh Chandél king, annexed the hill of Kalafijar. There 
is no reason to doubt the truth of this statement, and we are consequently justified in believing that 
the Chandél connexion with the fortress began about 930 ox 940 A. D. After that date the titles 
of the Chandél kings usually include that of ‘lord of Kalafijar,’ which was also assumed by some of 
the kings of Chedi, the rivals, and at times the enemies of the Chandéls. The Chandél inscriptions 
at the fortress mostly belong to the reigns of Madanavarman and Paramardi (1128—1208 A. D.) ; 
but a tank, named the ‘ Budhi or Burhyia Tal’ by Cunningham, is associated by tradition with the: 
name of Kirtivarman (c. 1060—1100 A. D.). This king is believed by the people to have been 
a leper, and to have recovered his health by bathing in this tank at Kalanjar. The fortress was 
taken by Kutb-ud-din {bak ( Aibak) in April, 1203, from Parmal ( Paramardi ), who died immediately 
afterwards. The Musalmans held it only for a short time, and it was then recovered by the Hindus, 
a3 is proved by inscriptions Nos. 41 and 43. 





28 Fleet, J. R. A, S., 1905, p. 566. 
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The buildings at Kalaiyjar do not ‘seem to possess any high degree of merit as architecture. 


The upper gate, leading to the outwork in the middle of the west face, where the greet lingam of 
Nilakantha stands, is attributed by local tradition to king Parmal ( 1165—1203 A. D.).' The 
Muhammadan attacks on Kalatijar will be discussed more fully ssnbsequently. Beas 


Ajaygarb and KAlaijar are the best known of the eight Chandél forts (anie, p. 132 )s but it will 
be well 6 ald afew remarks on the remaining six. I have no information about Barigarh in' the 
Charkhart State, distant about ten miles from Mahdéba, except that it possesses a fort, ascribed to 
a prince named Balavarman ( Bar Brahm ), who is not mentioned in the inscriptions, bat’ is given” an 
early position in the dynasty by the bards’ lists. The Barsi tank and mound at ‘Pahra ( also 
ealled Khajurtha) fourteen miles N.-E. of Mahdbi, preserve the name of the sathe ‘prince,%5 
Mauaha, in the north-eastern corner of the Hamirpur District has no ancient remains of interest 
now visible: ManiyAgarh, already referred to as the original seat of the Chandél clani, according to 
Khajuraho tradition, is described by Beglar and Cunningham ( Hep., Vol. VII, P. 43 ; Vol. XXI, 
p. 69) as a large ruined fort, situated.on the ‘left bank of the Kén river, on a ‘hill overlooking the 
town of Réjgarh in the Chhatarpur. State. The fort derives its name from a shrine of Maniya Deo 
(? Devi). This goddess was regarded asthe tutelary. deity of the Chandéls,:and another shrine 
dedicated to her exists at Mahéba. I have shown reason for’ believing her-to be a tribal deity of 
the Bhars, one of the so-calléd aboriginal races, formerly ‘numerous in the Hamirpur. District, 
but now merged in the general low-caste population. The Bhars and Génds seem to have been closely 
akin, and the Chandél clan probably shared in both Bhar and -Génd blood (J. a4. &. Z., Part I, 
Vol. XLVI (1877), p. 233; Rep., Vol. VII, p. 44; Bries’ Account, p. 2 ). a 


The little known fort of Marph4 in the Banda District, twelve miles to the N.-E. of 
K Alaiijar, is-comparable in size with the fortresses of Ajaygarh and Kilafijar, and was considered 
by Tieffenthaler to be even larger than the latter. The site is overrun with jungle, the haunt of 
tigers and leopards, and so is not convenient for archeological exploration. 1 beliéve it to have 
been the stronghold of the chieftain called by the Muhammadan historian Dalaki-wa- 
Malaki who was the opponent of Uligh Khan in 1248 A, D. There is little doubt that he was a 
Bhar.2é Garha, four miles west of Jabalpur, is well known as the traditional carly seat of the Génd 
dynasty, but does not seem to possess any buildings of importance, except the late castle known as 
the Madan Mahal,*7 


Mahiyar, now a station on the Allahabad and Jabalpur Railway, commands a pass over the 
Kaimir-range, and possesses a famous temple of the goddess Sarasvati, or Sardi’ Devi. No 
Chandél remains are recorded.28 


Some traditions substitute KAlpi for Mahiyar in the list of Chandél forts. It is 
situated in the Jalaun District on the southern bank of the Jamna, to the N.-W. of Hamirpur ; and, 
if ever held by the Chandél kings, can have been in their hands for a very short time, The existing 
remains are Muhammadan,” 


The. origin.of the Chandéls, like that of all the Rajptt clans, is obscure and uncertain. 
The Chandéls themselves have a silly legend to the effect that they are descended from the 
union of the moon (Chandra) with a Brahman maiden. The only significance of the myth is its 
implied admission that the pedigree of the clan required explanation, which was best attained 
eee eee neemeeeereieiareneneeieennnmemmnemnamenmemmmentet nen neemnenmmnine men meee 
% J. A. S. B., Part T, Vol. L (1881), p.19. The bards’ lists ave given in Rep., Vole II, p. 449. . 
2 J. A. 8. B,, Part I, Vol. XLVIII (1879), pp. 295 and 266, P]. XIX. 


_*6 Cuuningham did not visit Marph4, which he believed to have been ‘ explored’ by his assistant, Messrs. Beglar 
and Carlleyle, But Mr. Beglar did not even succeed in finding the place (Rep., Vol. V¥I, p. 21) ; and Carlleyle does 
not mention it. The position is fixed by Cunningham ( Rep., Vol. XXI, p. 18, Pl-1), Tieffenthaler erroneously 
places it seven miles to the &.-E. of Kaladjar ( Géographie de V’ Indoustan, French transl., Berlin, 1791, p. 247 ). For 
Delaki-wa-Malaki, see J. A. 8. B,, Part I,-Vol-E-4498)),-p.-8%:--———— . 


27 C. P. Gizetteer (1870) ; Rep., Vol. XVII, p. 52. - % Rep., Vob IX, p. 33. 29 Rep., Vol. XXI, p. 181. 
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by including it in the group of ‘moon-descended ’ Rajpits, and adding respectability by invent- 
ing a Brahman ancestress. Asa matter of fact, the Chandéls are still regarded as a clan of 
impure descent. It seems quite clear that the ancestors were not immigrants from the north- 
west, and had nothing to do with the Huns and such people, who appear to be largely represented 
in the present day by the ‘ fire-descended’ Rajpits, the Chauhans, and others,20 


The indications are fairly distinct that the Chandél clan originated in the midst of the 
Génds, with whom other similar tribes were intermixed. The Chandél Zemindars of 
Khajuraho claim to be autochthonous and trace their origin to Maniydgarh, the ancient ruined 
fortress on the Kén river, not many miles distant. This tradition is confirmed by the fact that 
Maniya Déo [? Dévi], whose shrine exists at Maniyagarh and gives the place its name, was the 
tutelary deity of the Chandéls, When they occupied Mahébi, early in the nin th century, they 
brought with them the worship of this goddess, who appears to be akin to the Gdnd deities. The 
third and only other known shrine dedicated to her is at the village of Barél in pédrgand Rath, 
Hamirpur District, which probably was formerly occupied by Bhars. The poet Chand 
associates Maniyagarh with a Gond chieftain. As late as the sixteenth century the Chandél 
princess Durgivati married the Génd chief of Garhi Mandla. Without going farther into 
detail, I may say that I still hold the opinion which I published thirty years ago, that ‘ the 
Chandéls really sprang from an aboriginal stock ; whether this stock was called Bhar or Gind we 
cannot say, and if I am right in thinking the two tribes to be very closely connected, the 
question is of no importance.’3! The Gaharwars, with whom the Chandéls are also connected 
by tradition, and the Haihayas or Kalachuris of Chédi probably came to the front in the same 
way, as successful adventurers among some one or other of the ‘ aboriginal ’ races, who after 
attaining power, claimed the rank of Kshatriya, Rajpit, or Thakur — all synonymous terms in 
practice — as Génd chiefs do to this day. I accept the Khajuraho tradition that the 
original seat of the Chandél clan was Maniyagarh on the Kén river in the Chhatarpur 
State. 


The newly formed clan, the Chandéls, then spread northwards to Mahébi, taking with 
them the worship of their tutelary deity, from which town they gradually extended their rule 
over-all Jéjakabhukti, the modern Bundélkhand. I do not believe that the Chandéls ever were 
very numerous during their period of sovereignty. They formed a ruling caste, holding in 
more or less complete subjection various races, including a crowd of Gonds, Kéls, Bhils, and 
other so-called aborigines, whose former presence under those names can be traced in scores of 
village traditions, specimens of which are recorded in my early publications. These people 
are not known now by the old names in the Hamirpur District, where I studied the subject, but 
they certainly form the principal element in the existing low-caste population of that district, 
under the names of Chamirs, Khangirs, Arakhs,andso forth. I have, no doubt, that investiga- 
tions of a similar kind in other districts of Bundélkhand would yield similar results. 


The Chandéls were only one of several clans which attained eminence during the 
ninth century, and, in virtue of the de facto exercise of sovereign powers, claimed to rank as 
Kshatriyas or Rajpiits, whatever might be the flaws in their pedigrees. The exact process by 
which these clans came to the front nearly at the same time is not known, and is not likely to 
be ascertained. Itis easy to see that the death in 648 A.D, of Harshavardhana, paramount 
sovereign of. Northern India, loosed the bonds which had held together fora time a multitude 
of separate States, and so gave free play to the action of local ambitions. We know as 
a matter of fact from the strange story of Wang-Hiuen-tse, the Chinese envoy, that the death of 


80 Jackson, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I (1896), p. 468 ; followed by Hoernle, in Hoernle and Stark, Hist. 
of India, p. 62; E. Hist. Indwa, 2nd ed., pp. 373—S81. 

81 J, A. S. B., Part I (1877), p. 234. ‘The fort of Rehuta [or Girgi-Masiun iu Rewa] is unanimously: 
ascribed to Raja Karan Dahariya, who is supposed to have beena Bhar chief. But his very title of Dahariya 
shows that he must have been the famous Karna Deva, the Kalachuri Raja of Dahal or Chedi’ ( Zep., Vol. XXI, 


p. 149). 
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Harsha was followed immediately by serious disorder; °%? but information concerning the course 
of political events from the middle of the seventh to the beginning of the ninth century is so 
seanty that it is impossible to trace fully the steps of the development of all the new powers, 
which were well established by the middle of the ninth century. A summary of the present 
state of knowledge on the subject will be found in Chapter XIV of the Second Edition of the 
Early History of India, and the development of the Parihar clan from a section of the Gurjaras 
is worked out in my essay on the Giirjaras of Rijputina and Kanauj, which will appear this year 


in the J. RP. A. &. 


There can be little doubt that the province or kingdon of Jéjakabhukti was included in the 
empire of Harsha, and that the local Brahman Raji mentioned by Hiuen Tsang in 642 A. D, 
must have been a feudatory of the paramount power. But nobody can tell what happened 
to the Brahman Raji. The Chandél clan, as already explained, seems to have originated 
among the Génds and cognate tribes in the territory now known as the Chhatarpur State. The 
early Chandél Rajis probably were subordinate to the powerful State formed by the Girjaras — 
atribe of foreign origin — which attained its greatest extent under Bhdja I in the middle of the 
ninth century, when Kanan] (Mahédaya) was the capital. In this connexion it is relevant to 
note that tradition represents the Chandélsas having succeeded a Parihar (Pratihaéra) 
kingdom, which had its capital at Mau-Sahaniyd between Nowgong (Nangdon) and Chhatarpnr, 
These Parihars probably were Gdrjaras connected with the White Huns, descended from the 
armies of Téramana and Mihirakula.2? The subordination of Jéjikabhukti to Kanauj may be 
assumed to have lasted until the end of the reign of Rahila, the fifth Raja (about 915 A, D.) 
who is not known to have carried his arms beyond the limits of his ancestral province. But his 
son and successor, Harshadeva, the sixth Raja, is recorded to have placed (or replaced) on the 
throne a Rija named Kshitipala, who must be the king of Kanan] known from other 
inscriptions under the names of Mahipala and Herambapala. Taken in connection with the 
ascertained fact of repeated subsequent wars between the Chandéls and the rulers of Kanauj, 
the inference may be drawn that Harshadéva waged a successful war with the kingdom of 
Kananuj, defeated its king Kshitipila (Mahipala), and, before returning home, replaced him on 
his throne.34 These events may be dated approximately about 917 A. D., which may be assumed 
as being very nearly the correct date for the development of the Chandél power as the equal 
and rival of Kananj, which had lost its predominant position soon after the death of Bhéja 
IT about 890 A.D. Recent researches have demonstrated that the kingdom of the Rashtrakita 
dynasty and clan lay immediately to the south of the western provinces of that of Kananj 
(Mahédaya), and that Indra ILI, Rashtrakita, in or about 916 A. D. attacked Kananj 
successfully, and drove its king, Mahipala, from his throne.25 It is possible that the victory 
credited to Harshadéva Chandél may have been won by him in alliance with the Rishtrakita 
prince, who makes a similar claim to martial success. But it is more likely that the Chandél 
king, notwithstanding his usual rivalry, came to the rescue of the Kanauj sovereign, and 
delivered him from the hand of the Rishtrakita invader, Neither of the powers to the south 
of the Jamni was strong enough to hold permanently the kingdom of Kanauj. Both the 
Chandél and the Rashtrakita had to be content with the glory of a successful invasion and the 
credit of having dethroned and replaced king Kshitipala (Mahipila). 


a tna ifs njsiaa 


52 Fi. Hist. of India, 2nd ed., p. 327, 


33D. BR. Bhandarkar, ‘Garjaras,’ J. Bo. R.A. 8., 1903; Jackson, Bombay Gazetteer (1896), Vol. I, Part 1, 
App. ITI, *‘ Bhinm: Y ; Hoernle, in Hoernle and Stark, ést. of India (1904), p.62. Mr. Jackson’s learned and 
original essay, published in 1896, which first announced the discovery of the ‘ Girjara Empire,’ as Dr. Hoernlecall 
14, attracted little notice until lately. For Mau-Sahaniyé, see J. A. S. B., Part I (1681 ), p. 6. 

8& Insoriptions No. I and II in Z. I., Vol. I, pp. 121, 123, 171. 


5& Bhandarkar, ‘Girjavas,’ p. 11 of reprint ; EZ, T., Vol. VII, pp. 30, 43. 
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Yasovarman (Lakshavarman), the seventh Chandél king (c. 930—950 A.D.) greatly 
increased - the power and confirmed the stability of his dynasty by his conquest and 
occupation of the fortress of Kalafijar. The possession of this strong place, with which all his 
successors closely associated themselves, substantially enhanced the rising influence of the 
Chandéls, who were henceforth undoubtedly free from all dependence on Kanauj. In fact, the 
vise of the Chandéls seems to have been one of the principal factors in the political decadence 
of that kingdom. When Yasdvarman built his magnificent temple to Vishnu at Khajuraho, he 
obtained the image for the shrine from king Dévapila of Kananj, the successor of Kshitipila ot 
Mahipila, who had been defeated by YaSivarman’s father, Harshadéva. This incident 
probably means that the ruler of Kanauj was not in a position to refuse a favour to his southern 


rival. 


Internecine warfare between rival local potentates has always been the normal condition 
of India when left free to follow her own devices, and the sufferings resulting were accepted as 
amatter ofcourse. But she was nowabout to be called upon to endure unwillingly the cruelties 
of a foreign invader, and we must turn aside to consider the progress of Muhammadan 
advance from the north-west in order to understand the causes of the ultimate overthrow of 
the Chandéls and the other medieval Rijptit powers. 


The Amir Alptigin, who previously had been governor of Khurasin under the Sfimini 
dynasty of Persia and Bukhara, occupied Ghazni in 9338-4 A.D. (822 H.) and s0 became 
the neighbour of the powerful Hindu State in the Indus Valley and Pafijib, of which 
the capital was Bathindah (Bhatinda). In either 366 or 867 H. ($76-8 A, D.), the Amir 
Sabuktigin wrested Ghazni from the hands of a Muhammadan governor named Pirey, The 
Hindus of the adjoining kingdom on the east could not allow the Musalmain advance 
to proceed unchecked, and, as early as 363 H, (973-4 <A. D.), they had attempted the 
invasion of Ghazni, but were repulsed by Pirey. The name of the Hindu leader on that 
occasion is not recorded. A few years later, in 369 H. (979-80 A. D.), Jaipal, king of 
Bathindah, whose dominions extended from the mountains west of the Indus to the Hakra, the 
‘lost river’ of the Indian desert, and so included a large part of the modern provinces, the 
Paijaéb and Sind, advanced towards Ghazni, but came to terms with the Amir and retired. 
In 376 H.= 986-7 A. D., Sabuktigin raided the Indian frontier and collected much booty. 
A year or two later in 378 H. = 988-9 A. D., Jaipal repeated his invasion of the Musalmin 
territory, but lost most of his army from the excessive cold, and was again compelled tu 
retreat. The terms settled between him and Sabuktigin provided that the Indian king should 
pay a large cash indemnity, forfeit a hundred elephants, and surrender four fortified towns to 
the west of the Indus, in the direction of Ghazni.% 


Jaipil was also required to give hostages, and to receive commissioners empowered by 
Sabuktigin to take over the cash, elephants, and fortresses in accordance with the treaty. But 
when he reached his own territory, Jaip4l violated the compact, detained Sabuktigin’s com- 
missioners as hostages, and failed to carry ont the terms agreed on. ‘On becoming aware of 
this conduct, Sabuktigin mustered his forces to take vengeance upon the Hindu for this piece 
of treachery. -He entered Jaipal’s territory, and carried slaughter, plunder, and devastation 
wherever he went. Idol temples were overturned and masjids (mosques) erected on their 
ruins, and the Lamgh4n territory and Nang-Nihar (Jalilibid), which were the most western 
parts held by J aipal —the more level tracts in comparison with the old Afghan country — 


Cen nnn nnn an Od REE 


- 86 he terms are asstated by Raverty. Al’Utbi in the 7arikh ~i-Yamini (Elliot, Vol. II, p. 21) says that the 


‘1,900,000 dirhems of royal stamp, and fifty elephants, and some cities and forts in the middle 


Amir was promised 
a by some 


of his country.’ The spelling ‘Ghazni’ is correct, but alternative forms, ‘Ghaznin,’ ete., are use 


writers. 
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sere reduced under. his sway. After this success Sabuktigin peteae 3 enue In the 
narrative of these proceedings the historians make no mention O ‘ a O aipa . Ps : ae 
seems to have relied upon his own resources, and was age le : recognize the fact that 
they were unequal to the task of stopping the progress of the foreigner. 


Soon after, probably in 989 A. D., J aipal resolved to make a ek eee save 
his country, and, according to Ferishta, summoned to his aid the Rajis of elhi, jmir, Kéladjar, 
and Kanauj (Elphinstone, 5th ed., p. 821). The combined forces are said . have numbered 
100,000 men. This huge army engaged Sabuktigin somewhere between annu and (thazni, 
probably in the Kurmah (Kurram) Valley, and was destroyed. Successive charges of cavalry 
prodaced the effect wrought long ages before, by the similar tactics of Alexander the Great, 
and so demoralized the Indian host, that it broke before the final general attack. The Hindus 
gave way, and were pursued with dreadful slaughter to the Indus. Sabuktigin obtained rich 
plonder in this camp, and levied heavy contributions from the neighbouring districts, He 
also occupied the city of Peshiwar and appointed a governor to rule it, but the bulk of the 
Hindu dominions west of the Indus was not finally annexed to the kingdom of Ghazni until 
the reign of Sabuktigin’s successor, Mahmid33 The Raji of Kilatjar, whose contingent 
shared in this disastrous defeat, was Dhanga. 


The Muhammadans did not attempt to attack Jéjakabhukti or the other internal parts of 
India during the reign of Dhanga. During the tenth century the kingdom of Jéjikabhukti 
seems to have been decidedly stronger than the rival realm of Kanauj. 


Inscription No. 2, dated 954 A. D., informs us that Dhanga’s father, Yasévarman, who 
annexed Kalaiijar, had waged successful wars with the Ganudas, Khasas, Kosalas, Kasmiras, 
Mithilas, Malavas, Chédis, and Girjaras. No doubt the boasts of the official panegyrist must 
be subjected to considerable discount, but, allowing for this, we may accept the fact that 
Yasévarman was an aggressive monarch who caused the weight of his arm to be felt by most 
of the northern powers between the Himalaya and the Narbadé. The reality of the conquests 
ascribed to him, at least to a large extent, is proved by Jaipal’s call on Dhanga for assistance. 
Unless the Chandél king had attained an admitted place among the leading powers of Northern 
India, he would not have been invited to send a contingent to fight in a region so remote as 
the Afghin frontier. Recent investigations show that the Gtrjaras referred to must mean, 
at that date almost certainly, the Girjara-Pratihdra rulers of Kanauj or Mahdédaya. 


The same record which enumerates the conquests of YaS6varman gives valuable information 
concerning the extent of the dominions of his son Dhanga, the ally of Jaipal, which shows 
how quickly the chiefs of the petty Mahdba State had developed into the masters of a powerful 
kingdom, extending north and south from the Jumna to the Narbada, or at least the Kaimir 








*T Raverty, Notes on Afghdnisién and Part of Balichistan (1888), p. 320. See also his transl. Tabakét-t- 
Nasivi, pp. 11—74; and Elliot, Hist, of India, Vol. II, pp. 18—24. Jaipal ( Jayapala), king of the Indus Valley and 
Southern Paiijéb, who had his capital at Bathindah (Bhatinda ), now in the Patiala State, seems to be confused by 
some writers with a supposed king of Delhi or Kanauj of the samename, Miss Duff (Chronology, p. 303) inserts him 
in the list of ‘Hindu Shabiya kings of Kabul,’ whose capital actually was at Ohind ( Waihand, Udabhandapura) (see 
Catal. of Coins in Indian Museum, Vol. I, p. 245). The dominions of Jaipél lay further south than those of the 
Shéhiyas, Jaipél was defeated finally by Mahmid of Ghazni on Thursday, 8th Muharram, 392 H. (27th November, 
1001), whereas the last of the Shahiyas, Triléchanapdla, was not defeated until about 1013 A. D. » at the 
Tosi river. Jaipél, ‘ the greatest of the Rées of Hind,’ was taken prisoner and detained in Khurasan. After his 
release and return to his own country, he committed suicide by burning himself on a pyre. He was succeeded 
by his son Anandp&l, who, with his son, Brahmanp§l, suffered a disastrous defeat at the hands of Mahmid in 399 
H-(1008-1009 A. D.) See Raverty, transl. Tabak4t, pp. $1 and 82 ; Elliot, Vol. II, p. 445; and Al’ Utbi, ibid., 
pp. 27 and 33. Rajyapala was the name of the Raja of Kanauj which has been misread as Jaipal ( £. Hist. India, 
2nd -ed: > pr 854, 22) Seba “aiedeee biker ee ie el. ee ee : ae : 

58 Raverty, as cited in notes 86 and 37. Elphinstone (5th ed., p. 321) locates both the battles between 
Sabuktigio and Jaipal in ‘Laghmén, at the mouth of the valley which extends from Peshiwer to CAbul’; but 


Raverty shows good reasons for believing that the fighting took placa in or near the Kurmah (Kurram) Valley, 
on the road to Ghazi. ° 
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Range, and east and west from the frontier of the kingdom of Benares (Kasi) to the Bétwa river. 
We are told that Dhanga’s western frontier was marked by the town of Bhisyat on ‘the river 
of Malava,’ which seems to be meant for Bhilsa (Bhéls4) on the Bétwa. His northern boundary 
was the Jumna, which, of course, separated his dominions from the Gurjara (Pratibira) 
kingdom of Kananj. On the north-east his frontier touched, and perhaps included, Gopfdri, 
or Gwilior, which Vajradiman wrested from the grasp of the Kanauj sovereign, and probably 
held as a feudatory of Dhanga. Dhanga's sonthern neighbour was the king of Chédi, whose 
capital was at Tripuri (Téwar,) near Jabalpur. The frontier may hare been either the Kaimir 
Hills on the Narbada river. The kingdom thus described was sufficiently extensive and wealthy 
to supply its monarch with an ample revenne and considerable forces, , 


The time limits of Dhanga’s reign are fixed by the inscriptions within very narrow 
limits of possible error. He certainly was on the throne prior to 954 A. D.and had died a little 
before 1002 A. D. His reign, therefore, must have occupied the second half of the tenth cen- 
tury, and may be assnmed to have covered the period from 950 to 1000 A. D. His life was 
prolonged beyond the ordinary term. We learn from Inscription No. 7 (v.55) that Dhanga 
had passed the age of a hundred years, where he died at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna at Prayiga (Allahabad), ‘closing his eyes, fixing his thoughts on Rudra (Siva). and 
muttering holy prayers.’ 29 


The northern style of temple architecture, characterized by the curvilinear steeple, to 
‘which Fergusson gave the rather inappropriate name of ‘Indo-Aryan,’ reached its climax 
in the noble temples erected at Khajuraho during the reigns of Yagdvarman and Dhanea 
(c. 98(-—~1000 A. D.), which are justly entitled to be regarded as the standard models of the 
style, worthy of admiration for their harmonious design, massive dignity, and rich decoration. 
The finest of the group is the temple of Kandariyé Mahddeé, but the temples dedicated to. 
Visvanith and Chaturbhuj are little inferior. 


In the year 887 H, (997 A. D.), almost exactly at the same time as the aged king Dhanga 
transmitted his crown to Ganda, the Amir Sabuktigin was succeeded on the throne of Ghazni 
by his celebrated son, the Sulf4an Mahmiad, who devoted all his energy during a long reign to 
the task of harrying the Indian idolaters. Authorities differ concerning the exact number of 
his incursions into India. Slliot, after careful study of the texts, came to the conclusion that 
Mahmiid’s raids were seventeen in number, According to that computation, his expedition in 
the year 399 H. (September, 1008 — August, 1009 A. D.) was the sixth. 


It was undertaken in order to punish Jaipaél’s son and successor, Anandpal, who had 
apposed the recent Muhammadan invasion of Multén. That prince, following his father’s 
example, summoned the other Indian powers to his aid, and was joined by contingents from the 
kingdoms of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalafijar, Kanauj, Delhi, and Ajmir. The combined forces 
which advanced into the Paij&b under the supreme command of Anandpil formed an army 
greater than any that had ever taken the field agaimst the Amir Sabuktigin. The host, 
already enormous, daily grew in numbers, and received a specially valuable re-inforcement in 
at least 30,000 fierce warriors of the Khékhar tribe. Battle was joined; according to the con- 
temporary historian Al’Utbi, on the bank of the Indus not far from Ohind (Waihind), and 
a successful rush made by the Khékhars, during which, in a few minutes, three or four 
thousand Musalmins were killed, very nearly decided the fortune of the day in favour of the 
Hindus. But the sudden flight of Anandpal’s riding elephant, which had been wounded, caused 
a panic in the Indian ranks. They broke, and were pursued for two days, suffering a loss of 
eight thousand killed. Thirty elephants and immense booty of all kinds fell into the hands of 
the victors, who transmitted the spoil to their master, the Sultin. In this fight Brahmanpal. 





38 The language of the inscription that the king ‘abandoned his body’ does not necessarily imply snicide, It is 
merely the ‘ordinary civil way of announcing a death’ ( Rajéndraiila Mitra, J. 4.5. B., Part I, Vol. XLYIL, 


p. 47). A similar phrase occurs in Inscription No. 24, v. 40. 
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son of Anandpal, took a leading part. The Raja of Kalaijar, whose contingent shared in the 
defeat of the allies, was Ganda, but whether or not he was present In person 18 not known.10 








During the course of his twelfth expedition, in January, ne A. D. (409 H.), Salta n 
Mahmid accepted the submission of the Raja of Kanauj, Rajyapala, who purchased the 
acer cy of the invader by the payment of an indemnity of a million dirhems, equivalent to a 
quarter of million of rupees, and the surrender of thirty elephants. oe Sultan then passed on 
to the city of Mathura, which he plundered, and thence returned to (thazni with twenty millions 
dirhems in cash, three hundred and fifty elephants, and fifty-three shouted captives. When 
the raider had departed, the Chandél kiug, Ganda, sent his son Vidhyadhara, aided by allies , 
against Kananj. The allied forces captured the city, and slew its Raja as punishment for his 
ta6 ready submission to the foreigner, This vigorous action must have taken place in April or 
May, 1019 A. D. When -Maimtid heard of Ganda’s audacious defiance, he resolved to avenge 
the king of Kanauj, and started from Ghazni in the autumn of 1019 A. D.(410 H.). Kananj 
being distant three months’ march from Ghazni, the Sultin must have reached the Jumna in 
January, 1020 A. D. An ally of Ganda, whose identity 1s obscured by the impertection of the 
Persian alphabet, but almost certainly was Triléchanpila, son of Rijyapaila,and Raja of Kananuj, 
attempted to defend the passage of that river, but failed. Mahmtid crossed the stream, 
vaptured and sacked the town of Bari, and then advanced towards the south in order to chastise 
Ganda within his dominions. The Chandél king, in accordance with the usual Hindu practice, 
eceenbled an unwieldy host, said to have comprised 86,000 horse, 105,000 foot, and 640 
elephants. The sight of such an enormous force, outnumbering his small army many times, 
naturally caused the Sultin to feel uneasy and entertain doubts as to the prospects of-victory. 
But his anxiety was soon relieved, for during the night Ganda ‘ fled with some of his personal 
attendants, leaving all his baggage and equipments. The next day the Sultin, being apprized 
of this, rode out on horseback without any escort, and carefully examined the ground. When 
he was satisfied that there was no ambush or strategical device, he stretched out his hands for 
plunder and devastation. Immense booty fell into the hands of the Musalmiéns, and five 
hundred and eighty of Nanda’s [Ganda’s] elephants, which were in the neighbouring woods, 
were taken. The Sualtéin, leaded with victory and success, returned to Ghazni.’4! The 
locality of Ganda’s craven flight is not specified ; and it is not easy to understand why a prince, 
who was so eager to punish the king of Kananj for submission to the invader, should himself 
take to flight without striking a blow. We have no Hindu account of the event, and must be 
content to take the Muhammadan version as it stands. | 


_ The cowardice of the Chandél king, and the richness of the plunder taken from his 
camp encouraged Mahmiid to renew the invasion of Ganda’s territory. Accordingly, he 
again marched from Ghazni in the antumn of 1022 A, D. (413 H.), and made his way to 
Gwalior early in 1028, Theruler of that fortress, perhaps Kirtiraja, made his submission, and 
so left,open the road to Kalafijar, which Mahmiid proceeded to invest, probably in the month 
of March or April. Ganda again played the part of a coward, capitulated without fichting, 
presented three hundred elephants and immense treasure to the invader and was content to 
accept from his hands the investiture of fifteen forts, including Kilaiijar. ‘The Sultan then 
victoriously and triumphantly returned to Ghazni’ in 1023 A. D. 
ye a ge 

#9 AYUtbi, in Elliot, Hist., Vol. MI, p. 33; Ferishta, tbid., p. 446. “The latter author, as translated by Elliot, 
calls the tribesmen on the Indian side by the name of ‘Gakkhars,’ But, long ago, Raverty showed reason for 
believing that their name should be read as ‘Khdkhars,’ and his conclusion is confirmed by My, H, A, Rose in 
his paper entitled ‘ The Khokhars and the Gakkhars,’ Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXVI, p. 4. 


#1 Nizdm-nd-dina, in Elliot, Vol. II, p. 468. The Chandél king’s name is written in the Persian erroneously 
as “ Nanda’ ‘The name which Linterpreé as Trilichanapila was read as Tart Jaib4l in ElHot’s manuscript. 
In Persian writing there is not much difference between cf brae,d and Jlsimsl,3, The dropping of the 1 is 

‘ ens tae aed 8 > Pa + laeal —) 
enough to make the name unintelligible, . se 
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N otwithstanding the successes gained so easily by Mahmiid, the Chandél kingdom was 
not again attacked by the Muhammadans until a hundred and eighty years had elapsed and 
Ganda’s successors were left free to manage their own affairs, or fight with their neighbours, 
as they might feel inclined. ~ | 

Little is on record concerning the short reigns of Ganda’s successors, VidhyAdhara, 
Vijayapala, and Dévavarman, which cover the period from about 1025 to 1060 A. D. The 
only contemporary document is the deed granting a village in 1056 A. D., which alone reveals 
the existence of Dévavarman, who is not mentioned in the genealogical inscriptions, because 
he died apparently without issue and was succeeded by his brother. We learn from 
Inscription No. 16 that Vidhyadhara continued the hereditary war with Kananj, at that time 
under the rule of Triléchanapéla. Vidhyddhara is also alleged to have terrified Bhéjadeva, the 
famous Paramara king of Malava, who reigned from about 1010 to 1050 A. D., but it is 
impossible to say whether or not this statement is a mere rhetorical flourish. 

Kirtivarman, brother of Dévavarman, who came to the throne about 1060 and reigned 
for about forty years, evidently was one of the most notable members of his dynasty. He 
was contemporary during part of his career with Karnadéva, or Lakshmikarna, the powerful 
king of Chedi, with whom he engaged in protracted hostilities. At first Karnadéva had the 
advantage, and even succeeded in driving his rival from the throne, probably annexing 
Jéjikabhukti to his own dominions for atime. But in the end Kirtivarman gained a decisive 
victory. Inscription No. 10 declares emphatically that Kirtivarman ‘ acquired fame by crushing 
with his strong arm Lakshmikarna [= Karnadéva], whose armies had destroyed many 
princes. This statement is verified by the prologue to Krishnamigra’s play entitled 
Prabidhachandrédaya, ‘The Rise of the Moon of Intellect,’ which recites that Kirtivarman had 
overcome and crushed the armies of Karna, who was ‘as terrible as the fire at the end of the 
world to the multitude of all princes.” Inasmuch as Kirtivarman did not come to the throne 
until about 1060 A. D., previous to which date Karnadéva had been reigning for some twenty 
years, itis obvious that the defeat of the latter must have taken place at some time in the 
closing decade of Karna’s reign, between 1060 and 1070 A. D. 

The only dated record of Kirtivarman’s reign is the Déogarh Inscription (No. 9) of 1154 
V. H.=1098 A. D., at which time his power was well established, and his reign drawing to its 
end. The inscription was set up by the king’s hereditary minister, Vatsarija, who had himself 
wrested the Déogarh district from an unnamed enemy, probably Karna, and built the fort 
which he named Kirtigiri in honour of his master. Déogarh stands in a strong and picturesque 
position at the western end of the tableland of the Lalitpur range of hills, overhanging the 
river Bétwa, in N. lat. 24° 32’, E. long. 78° 18”. 

The play entitled Prabédhachandrédaya, above mentioned, was performed before 
Kirtivarman at the command of his Brahman general, Gopala, who had defeated Karna 
immediately before, and replaced Kirtivarman on the throne, which he had lost for a time 
(EB. F., Vol. I, p. 220). The final victory of Kirtivarman and the production of the play must 
have taken place in or about 1065 A. D., some appreciable time after the accession of Kirtivarman 
about 1060 A. D., and prior to the death of Karna some ten years later. The drama so performed 
in honour of a brilliant victory is not of the kind that might be expected on such an occasion. It 
was composed in hononr of the god Vishnu and the Védanta philosophy, with an elaborate plot 
in which all the personages are allegorical. The play ends triumphantly with the reunion 
between King ‘ Discernment’ and Queen ‘Theology,’ who had been long at variance, and their 
coming together is blessed by ‘ Faith in Vishnu’ (Vishnubhakti). 

Tradition ascribes the foundation of the town of Balihri (Bilhari) in the Jabalpur District 
of the Central Provinces to Rajé Karn Dahariya (7. ¢., Dahl or Chedi), by whom Karnadeva 
must be meant.43 The subjugation of Karnadeva by Kirtivarman probably involved the cession 

42 M. Sylvain Lévi gives a lucid summary and appreciative criticiem of the play in Le Thedtre Indien ( Paris, 


1890 ), pp. 229—35. On the authority of Rajasekhara he mentions that another king of Kalafijar named Bhimata 
“was reputed to be the author of five plays, including one named Svapnadasinana (op. cit., pp. 229,263, App. p. 85). 


This king Bhimata is not known from any other source of information. 
43 Rep., Vol. IX, p. 84. 
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of Balihri to the latter; and there is reason to believe that the town continued in possession of 
the Chandéls at least up to the end of Madanavarman’s reign. Nothing is recorded concerning 
the political events of the short reigns of Sallakshanavarman, his son Ji ayavarman, or his 
prother Prithvivarman, from about 1100 to 1128 A. D.; except an allusion to a war carried 
on by Sallakshanavarman in the Doab or Antarvédi country between the Ganges and Jumna, 
probably against the kingdom of Kanauj (Inscription No. 24, v. 38). 

Madanavarman, who reigned about thirty-seven years from 1128 to 1165 A. D., certainly 
was one of the most distinguished members of his house. The testimony of early tradition, 
as embodied in Chand’s epic, agrees with that of the inscriptions in describing him as a successful 
warrior, who largely extended the Chandél dominion. . According to Chand and a late inserip- 
tion at Kilaijar, which has not been edited satisfactorily, he defeated the king of Gurjara.4 
The works of the Gujarat historians prove that the king of Gtirjara referred to must mean the 
famous monarch, Siddharaéja-Jayasimha, of Western Gujarat (Anhilwara), who died in 1149 
or 1148 A.D. Although the Gujarit authors do not admit the defeat of their sovereign as 
claimed by the Chandél king, one of them (the author of the Aumdrapalacha tia) seems to 
suggest that Siddharija was compelled to come to terms and make peace.* Towards the south 
Madanavarman’s dominions included both Balihri (Bilhari), already mentioned in connexion 
with Kirtivarman, and the fortress of Singaurgarh. Sir William Sleeman found at Kéndalpur, 
three miles west of Balihri, a stone slab recording the dedication of atemple by ‘Raj4é Muluon 
Veo’ in Samvat 815. If the obvious correction is made of substituting Madanadeva for 
‘Mulun Deo,’ and the date is interpreted as being expressed in terms of the Chédi era, the 
approximate equivalent will be 815+248 = 1063 A.D, The figure 8 may easily have been 
a misreading for 9, and if this further correction be made, the resulting date will be 1163 A. D., 
towards the close of Madanavarman’s reign. Sir William Sleeman also noted the tradition that 
Singaurgarh, a fort situated twenty-six miles north-west of Jabalpur had been held, as well as 
Balihri, by a Chandél Raja from Mahoba. Other traditions connect both Balihri and Singaurgarh 
with a Raja Bél or Bélo Brahm (Bélavarman), who is also remembered as having constructed the 
embankments of the great Béli lake at Jaitpur in the Hamirpur District. The traditional date 
for the formation of that lake as stated to both Mr. Wigram and myself is 1200 S.=1143 A.D, 
But the figure looks as if intended only for around uumber. Another enquirer was given the 
date as 12¢8 5.=121] A. D., which is too late for the execution of a work of such magnitude. 
In 121i A. D. the Muhammadans were in possession of Mahdbi.6 Such evidence as is 
available suggests that Bala or Bélavarman, although not mentioned in the inscriptions, was 
a real person and most likely a contemporary and member of the family of Madanavarman. Of 
course, there can be no doubt that the Madan Sagar, or lake, at MahébA with its two granite 
temp'es, one of which is still standing, was formed by Madanavarman. The Mau inscription 
(No. 24) records the alleged facts that Madanavarman defeated the king of Chédi in battle, 
exterminated the king of Malava, and kept the king of Benares (Kaéi) in friendly alliance. 
The statement as to Chédi agrees with the other evidence, and there is no reason to doubt the 
allegation that Madanavarman maintained amicable relations with his eastern neighbour of 
Benares. The king of Milava referred to must have been one of the Paramadra dynasty, 
probably Yasévarman, Jayavarman, or Lakshmivarman, but there does not seem to be any 
independent record of his fate.” 


Madanavarman had a younger brother named Pratipa (Inscription No. 43), and a son 
named YaSdvarman, corresponding with the Kirtivarman of the bards, who evidently 
predeceased his father. The name of YaSdvarman is preserved only in Inscription No. 33. 


ft Maisey’s No. II, in J. 4. S. B,, Vol. XVIL (1), pp. 817—320; No. 43 of my list. 

“* Inthe time of Dhanga and Ganda the principal Girjara kingdom meant Kanauj, which was then ruled 
by the Pratih?ra dynasty; but the contemporary of Madanavarman was the powerful king Gévindachandra 
Gahadavila ( Géharwar ), whose father, Chandradéva, had acquired the sovereignty of Kanauj shortly before 1100 
A.D, _ The Pratiharas were a branch of the Girjara tribe ( Gurjjarapratihdrdnvayah in Rajér inscription of 
Mathanadéva, H. I., Vol. IIT, p. 266, v.4; Sagar Tal inscription, dArcheol. 8. Annual Rep., 1903-4, p. 277). The 
testimony of the Gujarat historians is summarized in Bomb. Gazr. (1896), Vol. I, Part I, p. 178. 

. JA. 8. B « Part I, Vol. L (1881), p. 19; C. P. Gazetteer (1870), s. v. Balihri and Singaurgarh. 

* Known epigraphic dates for YaS6varman are 1184 and 1135 A.D, ; he was succeeded by Jayavarman, who 
was succeeded by Lakshmivarman, with known date, 1143 A. D. ( Kielhorn, EB. I,, Vol. VIII, App. I, p. 15). 
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The immediate successor of Madanavarman undoubtedly was Paramardi, who must have 
eome to the throne in or about 1165 A. D. and who died after the occupation of Kalatijar by 
Kutb-ud-din Tbak (Aibak) early in 1203. His name in the vernacular form Parmal i well 
remembered throughout Bundélkhand, being kept alive by the poem of Chand, the J/ahkdh¢ 
Khand, with which everybody in that country is more or less familiar. The Muhammadan 
historian calls him § the accursed Parmiar. ’ 








Popular tradition represents king Parmél as a coward, and gives all the eredit for the 
stout fight against the army of Prithirij Chanhin to Alh& and Udal, the Mahéba heroes of the 
Bandpbar clan. Many localities are associated with the names of the cham pion brethren. 
A very ancient fortified dwelling-house, supposed by Cunningham to date from the eighth or 
ninth century, situated at Chilli in the Allahaibid District to the south of the Jumna is 
believed locally, and no doubt erroneously, to have been the abode of Alha and Udal, whose 
fame has travelled far beyond the limits of Bundélkhand.{8 The war between the Chanhin 
prince and the Chandél probably began in October, 1182 A. D., and certainly ended in the 
Vikrama year 1239 = 1182-83 A. D. by the decisive defeat of Parmal on the field of Sirswigarh 
on the Pahij river, a tributary of the Sind, now in native territory to the west of the Jalaun 
District. 

The vanquished Chandéls were pursued across what is now the Hamirpur District, as far 
as Mahéba, when a final, but ineffective stand was made. Mahdéba was occupied for a time 
by Prithiréj. According to Chand, his lieutenant, Pajiin, was driven out from the town by 
Samarjit, a son of king Parmal, aided by Narsingh, an officer of Rijaé Jaychand of Kananj, 
The same authority affirms that Samarjit ruled the conntry between Kalaijar and Gaya, and 
was ultimately killed by a Musalman named Binde-ud-din.o But no reliance can be placed 
on the details of such traditions. The fact and date of the conquest of Jéjakabhukti in 1239 
V. E. = March 1182 to March 1183 A. D., fortunately are established definitely by the short 
inscriptions recorded by order of Prithiraj at Madanpur in the Lalitpur sub-division of the 
Jhansi District (No. 29). Evidently these inscriptions were set up in the spring of 1183 A. D., 
when Prithiraj was on his way home from his successful raid. Madanpur had been founded 
by and named after Madanavarman Chandél. In those days it was an important town com- 
manding a pass on the road from Sigar (Saugor) to Gwalior (Rep., Vol. XXI, p. 173). Chand 
represents the defeat of Parmal asso overwhelming that only two hundred of his warriors 
escaped, but this tale must be a gross exaggeration ; because twenty years later, the Chandél 
king still possessed considerable forces and was able to offer a stout resistance to the army of 
Kutb-ud-din fbak (Aibak). This attack of that Muhammadan general is the second 
noteworthy event in the reign of Parmal. It has been described from the victor’s point of 
view by Hasan Nizimi, the contemporary author of the Taj-ul-maagir, or ‘ Crown of Exploits.’ 


In the year 599 H. = September 1262 to September 1208 A. D., the year in which Sultan 
Ghiyiis-ud-din died, and his brother Muizz-nd-din (otherwise known as Shihib-ud-din, or 
Ghori, son of Sim) became supreme sovereign, Kutb-ud-din, accompanied by Shams-ud-din 
Muhammad Iyaltimish (‘ Altamsh,’ afterwards Sultin of Delhi) proceeded to invest the fortress 
of Kalatjar. The ‘accursed Parmir,’ we are told, retired into the fort after a desperate resist- 
ance in the open, and then surrendered. Evidently the resistance had been stout, for the 
Musalman leader accepted his submission and an undertaking to pay tribute and deliver a number 
of elephants, on terms similar to those enforced by Sultan Mahmid against Parmal’s ancestor, 
Ganda, The Chandél king, however, died a natural death before he could fulfil his engage- 
ments. His minister, Ajadéva, thought he would be able to renew the resistance, but was 


48 Rep., Vol XXI, p. 8, Pl. V. 
42¢ Others place the scene of this battle at Bairagarh, 14 miles to the south-west of Urai. The position 


indicated is on the Betwa midway between Sirswagarh and Rahat, and about 10 miles to the east of Erich 
(fep., Vol, II, p. 455). 

60 J, A. S. B., Part I, Vol. L. (1881), p. 30. The name Binfe-nd-din seems to be & mistake for Baha-ud-din. 
‘Thus the dominions of the Ghirién Sulténs became divided into four States— the fourth was in Central India, 
under Malik Bahé-ud-din, Tughril, another mamliih of the Sulgin’ (Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan, p. 572). 
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compelled to capitulate owing toa failure of the water supply. On Monday, the 20th of the 
morth Rajab ( April, 12u8 A. D.) the garrison came out in ‘an extreme state of weakness 
aud destruction’ and surrendered unconditionally. Thus was taken the fortress which was 
‘celebrated throughout the world for being as strong as the wall of Alexander.” Elephants, 
cattle, and countless arms became the spoil of the victors, the temples were converted into 
mosques, fifty thousand men ‘ came under the collar of slavery, and the plain became black as 
pitch with Hindus.’ Kutb-ud-din then occupied Mahoba, and after conferring the govern- 
ment of Kilaiijar on Hazabbar-ud-din Hasan Arnal, marched northwards to Budaon.®! 


The history of the Chandél dynasty as one of the powers of Northern India ends 
in 12083 A. D. with the death of Parmél and the capture of Kalatjar and Mahdba by the 
Muhanimadan invaders, Traildkyavarman succeeded his father Parmal as a local chieftain, 
holding the eastern part of the ancestral kingdom, and in due course was succeeded by 
Viravarman and Bhéjavarman. But no man can take interest in these purely local chiefs, and 
it is not worth while to discuss their scanty records in detail. Kirat Rai, who was Raja of 
Kilaijar in 1545 A. D., when Shér Shih laid siege to the fortress and besieger and besieged 
both perished, presumably was a Chandél. The last glimpse of the old ruling house is 
afforded by the romantic history of the princess Durgivati, daughter of the Chandél Raji of 
Mahébi, who married the Génd Rajé Dalpat Si of Mandli, and was killed fighting the 
Mulammadans under Asaf Khin in 1564.52 The Chandél clan dispersed after Parmal’s defeat 
and death. The fortunes of the scattered clan, and the obscure traditions concerning the rulers 
ot Mahdba in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are fully discussed in my paper entitled 
‘Contributions to the History of Bundélkhand,’ published in 1881, and written while I was 
saturated with local information. I have nothing to add now. 

In order to complete the review of the subject I append a summary of all that is known 
concerning the Chandél coinage. It is unnecessary to give a plate, the coins having been fully 
illustrated in other publications. 

The Chandél Coinage. 

Although the genealogy of the Rajas of the dynasty of Western Chédi or Dahala who belonged to 
the Haihaya or Kalachuri clan, and had their capital at Tripuri (Tewar ) near Jabalpur, contains 
fifteen names, coins have been found of only one Raji, Gangéyadéva, who assumed the title of 
Vikramiditya, and reigned from about 1015 to 1040 A. D. He was the father and immediate 
predecessor of Karnadéva, or Lakshmikarna, the enemy and rival of Kirtivarman 
Chandél, who defeated Karnadéva about 1065 A.D. Gangéyadeva, who was contemporary with 
the Chandél kings, Ganda and Vidhyddhara, was a powerful chief, and seems to have extended his 
influence over a good part of Northern India. His coins are fairly common in the eastern and 
southern districts of the United Provinces, and he is mentioned in the colophon to a manuscript from 
the Champaran District as reigning in 1019 A. D.53 However, it is not easy to understand how 
he could have exercised authority so far east as Champiran. No documentary evidence of his 
conquests is extant, but the abundance and distribution of his coins cannot be explained except on 
the assumption that he carried his arms into the country north of the Jumna. The disturbance 
caused by the raids of Sultan Mahmid of Ghazni may have given him the opportunity, 


The type of coinage introduced by Gangéyadéva was novel, and very simple. The obverse is 
wholly occupied by the Raja’s name in bold characters, not differing widely from modern Nigart, 
arranged on the larger coins in three, and on the smaller, in two lines. The reverse type is a rudely 


St Elliot, Vol. IT, p. 231; Raverty, transl. Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri, p. 528. TRaverty makesa blunder in translating 
the personal name ‘ Parmar’ as ‘ of the Pramarah race.’ 

52 The story of Durgivati was well told by Sleeman in J. A. 8. B., Vol. VI, p. 628; and is quoted at length in 
Hep., Vol, IX, p 52. 

63 Bendall, ‘Hist. of Nepal,’ J. A. 8. B., Part I, 1908, p. 18, of reprint; V. A. Smith, B. Hist. of India, 2nd ed.,. 
p. 362. The only known inscription of Gangéyadéva is in a valley called Pidwan, 25 miles N.-N.-E. of Réw4, dated 
789 (Chédi or Kalachuri era )==1087 or 1088 A. D., and is a brief record of adoration at a spot sacred to Siva. It 
has been roughly edited, without facsimile, by Cunningham, Rep., Vol. XXI, p. 188, and is mentioned by 
Mr, Garrick, ibid., Vol. KIX, p. 71. It proves that Gangéyadeva’s rule extended as far as the Vindhya range, fifty 
miles from Allahabad. 
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executed figure of a goddess seated cross-leg ged, and facing, presumably to be interpreted as 
Lakshmi, but Cunningham calls her Ditrgi or Parvati. The coins of Gingéyadéva are most 
commonly met with in gold, which varies in quality, sometimes being yellow, and apparently of high 

standard, but usually much debased. Some specimens seem to be intended for silver, but it is not 

easy to draw the line between metal apparently silver and the extremely debased gold of many 

examples. Copper coins of the same type as the gold and silver are rare. The largest coins are 

Attic drachme in weight, perhaps slightly reduced, The heaviest specimen in the Indian Museum 
weighs 68 grains (4-082 grammes), the Attic standard being about 67-5 grains (Head). The 
other denominations are the half, quarter, and one-eighth of adrachma. The small coin of good 
gold in the Indian Museum ( Cat.. Vol. I., p. 252, No. 9) which weighs only 5-6 grains ( about -360 
of agramme), seems to be intended for one-eighth of a dirachma ordramma, and to hare lost weight. 
The huge inscription from Siyadoni, or Sir 6n Khurd, inthe Gwalior State, some ten miles W.-N.-W. 
of Lalitpur, which contains ten dates, ranging frcm £60 to 1C€(5 V. E. = 903-4 to 948-9 A. D., 
frequently mentions coins calied dramma, and enumerates several species of them (Z. I., Vol. I, 
p- 168). The Srtmadddivardha dramma of line 87 is the coinage inbase silver issued by Bhéjadéva 
I, the Girjara-Pratihara king of Kanauj ( Mahédaya ) and N. India, who reigned from about 840 to 

890 A.D. Fine specimens of this coinage weigh up to 68°4 grains and thus agree in weight with 
the coins of Gingéyadéva5+ The Indian Museum Catalogue describes nine gold and three copper 
coins of Gingéyadéva. Cunningham had two specimens in gold, eight in silver (or apparently 
silver ) and five in copper. ‘Three of the * gold’ coius in the Indian Museum, which to my eye seem 
to be very base gold, were labelled by the late Mr, Rodgers as ‘silver.’ Probably, however, some 
specimens really were struck as silver. The smaller coins in gold or silver, that is to say, the half, 
quarter, and one-eighth dramma pieces, are rare. All the krown copper coins are drammas. The 
one-eighth dramma in gold, and the half and quarter dramma in silver have not been recorded yet. 


The foregoing detailed description of Gangéyadéva’s coinage has been given because it applies 
exactly to the Chandél gold ( and silver?) coinage, which is an accurate copy of 
Gangéyadéva’s, the king’s name only differing. Close examination is necessary to distinguish 
a Chandél from a Gangéya coin. Cunningham mentions a silver coin of Jayavarman Chandél, said 
to be in the British Museum, but no such specimen can now be tiaced. Dr. Hoey has a quarter 
dramma of Madanavarman which seems to be silver. I have never heard of or seen any other 
Chandél coin which could be described as silver. 

The reverse of the Chandél copper coinage is distinguished from that of Gangéya by 
the substitution of the figure of Hanuman for that of Lakshmi. The Hanuman type may have been 
suggested by the boar-headed figure on the Srimad Adivartha drammas of Bhéjadéva I of Kanauj, 
to which it bears a general resemblance. 

All the Chandél coins are rare. In 1897, when I collected the notices of all the recorded 
coins, I could not enumerate more than 41. The Indian Museum has seven specimens, all in gold. 
The Lahore Museum possesses one gold quarter dramma of Madanavarman. I have no information 
concerning the contents of the Lucknow Museum cabinet. Altogether, about fifty or sixty 
specimens of the coinage of the dynasty are known to exist. The Chandél coinage begins with 
Kirtivarman, the thirteenth Raja (¢. 106C—1100 A. D.), and ends with Viravarman, the twentieth 
Raja (c. 1245-1287 A. D.). It is extraordinary that so few specimens should be extant of 
a coinage struck during a period of two centuries by eight kings. 


Reason has been shown for believ:ng that the conquest of Karnadéva, king of Western Chédi, 
or Dabala, by Kirtivarman Chandél occurred between 1060 and 1670 A. D.; and, presumably, it 
was at this time that Kirtivarman adopted the type introduced by Karnadéva’s father, G@ingéyadéva. 
The earlier Chandél Rajis and their subjects, of course, must have used some other kind of money, 
and the probability is that they utilized chiefly the various sorts of Indo-Sassanian drammas in base 
silver, such as are mentioned in the Siyadéni inscription, Similar anonymous drammas are extremely 





— 


Sn env rn necro ii smnanmastaaiiaiaemeeste mummers ee caesarean a itiaat iaeE  Mia iRia aail 
6 For other metisval inscriptions mentioning drammas, see Cunningham, Coins of Med. India, p. 50. Bat I 
eannot trace the inscription dated in a year equivalent to 1216 A. D., which, according to him, was found at 


Jaunpur, and mention shadaéddika drammas, 
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abundant. Small change may have been supplied partly by the so-called ‘Gadhiya pice,’ which, 
also, are of Indo-Sassanian descent, The extensive and prolonged series of Indo-Sassanian issues. 
awed its origin to the White Hun, or Ephthalite, invaders at the close of the filth century, and, in 
one form or another, continned to be issued up to the end of the twelfth century, chiefly, if not 
exelusively, by the ruling clans of foreign origins, 

The coinage of Kirtivarman (c. 1060 to 1100 A.D. ) isrecordedin gold only, and in no more 
than two denominations, the dramma and half-dramma. J know three examples of the latter, viz, 2 
I. M.. Cunningham -( now B. M.), and Hocy. The dramma is a little less rare; 

Sallakshanavarman (¢. 1100-1110 ) spells his name Hallakshana on thecoins. Cunningham 
had one copper dramana, unique, so far as [| know. His gold dran mas are very rare, but I have 
noted 5 specimens of the quarter dramma in that metal, The alleged silver coin of Jayavarman 
Ce. 1110—1120 ) cannot be found, Eleven of his copper dram mas are recorded, but nothing else, 

‘The coinage of Prithvivarman (¢. 1120—1128 ) is known only from Cunningham’s two 
copper dranmas, ( Reports, Vol. II, p. 459; but in Coins Med. J. he mentions only one). 

Dr, Hoey has a quarter dramma of Madanavarman (c. 1128—1165 ) apparently of silver, 
which is believed tobe unique. Cunningham's copper quarter-dramma likewise is nnique. About 
six specinens cf the quaiter-dramma, and two of the dramma in gold are recorded. 

The base gold dramma of Paramardi (c. 11 65—1203 ), obtained at Khajuraho, and now in the 
Indian Museum, is the only coin known of his long reign. 

‘The late Mr. Rodgers described two gold drammas of Trailékyavarman (c.1208—1245) as 
existing in the Indian Museum, but only one was sent to me, when I was preparing the catalogue, 
Ds. Hoey’s copper dranma trom the Banda District is unique. The Indian Museum gold dramma 
of Viravarman (c¢. 1245—1287 ), from Khajuraho, likewise is unique. 

The following bibliographical references for the subject are, J think, complete :— 

_ Cunningham, Reports, Vol. IT, p. 458; Vol. X, p. 25, Pl, N.: Coins Aled. India, pp. 76—80, 
Pl, VIII. 
_ V. A. Smith, ‘Numismatic Notes and Novelties,’ No. 2,in J. 4. S. B,, Part I, Vol. LXVL.; 
(1897 ), pp. 807—9, Pl. XX XVIIT, fig. 12 (Viravarman). 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, pp. 252—4, Pl. XAVI, figs. 7—10. 
Dr. Hoernle, J..A S.2., Part I, Vol. LVIII (1889 ), p. 34, Pl. XAVI, figs. 8—10 ( Paramardi 


and Vivavarman ). 





Allusions to the coinage in other publications are unimportant. Several other dynasties issued 
similar coins, which are duly noticed in Cunningham’s Coins of Medieval India, and in the Catalogue 
of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
| Beteelahs, or Veilings from Warangal, among 
ORIGIN OF THE TERM ORINGALL the India Office Records :— 

BETEELAHS. - L7 June 1669. “Asfor the. . . . Oringall 
, Batillas. . . . it must needes rest upon you.” 
THE word Beteelah has been fully discussed:| Letter. from Fort St. George to Masulipatam. 

by Yule. Inthe new edition of Hobson-Jobson, | Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 16. 
under Piece-Goods, it is suggested that “ Oringal 17? Jan, 1675. “Wee have. . . .15 Bales 
( cloths ) probably take their name from the once’ Oringall Beteelaes three quarters done, but cannot 
famous ‘city of Warangal in Hyderabad.” This get Packers to finish them.” Factory Records, 

surmise is correct, because the proper form of the le ola a on a : : 
name of Warangal is the Telugu Orungalla, caer A ese daca to ae 


Oringall Betteleez . . . . ‘am.”” 
Warangal therefore represents the Huropeanised Letter from the os of C esac een 


form of the Telugu name for the place. There | St, George. Letter Book, Vol. 5 p. 373 
are many i7th century references to Oringall R C Tempie 





; 55 The allusion in Thomas’ Chrenicles, p. 65, is wholly erroneors. 
Chandel monarch of Mahoba,’ ever existed;nor was Madana Varmm 
1890, pp. l4. 


No such person as ‘ fallakshanapdéla I, the 
adeva ‘his grandson,’ See Proc. A, S. B., 


e 
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LEGENDS FROM THE PANJAB. 
BY SIR BR. C. TEMPLE AND H, A. ROSE. 
(Continued from Vol. XXXYV., p. 302.) 
iI, 
THREE LEGENDS OF THE MUGHAL COURT, 
1. A Legend of Akbar and Mirz4 Jamil Bég of Dehlf. 


NE day King Akbar was sitting in daréér, when Nawab Jain Khan’ said: — “I have 
heard that the products of India are not exported to Khuriisan, nor are those of Khurasan 
imported into India, If your Majesty orders it, armies may be sent to invade Khurisin.”’ 


The King sent for Raji Tarwar Tilék Chand,® the Governor of Kangra, and said to him :— 
‘“‘T have heard that the goddess, Devi, plays chaupar with you. So you better get me 
permission from your goddess, Bhawani.” 

The Rija replied: ‘‘Some sinner must have deceived you, but since your Majesty is my 
master, I must explain everything clearly. The gods are, as it were, the horses of the air and 
no one can control them. To-night [ will enquire from the goddess.” 


At night the Raji made his whole army keep a fast. At midnight Devi appeared at her 
own (appointed ) time, and addressed him thus : — “ Rijé, why have yon given me so much 
trouble P” 


The Raid said :—‘' Mother, some sinner has slandered me to the King, what am I to do?” 


The goddess said : — “ Raji, on the eighth day from to-day shall be the conquest of 
Nirpir, the fortress of Raja Basti Pathani.’° You may join in the attack.” 


In the morning the Raja related all this to the King, and he at once sent his army to attack 
the stronghold of Chittaur. There it remained for twelve years, but the fort remained untaken. 
The King in great amaze said to his courtiers : — “Twelve years have passed and this place has 
not yet been taken, what plan should we adopt?” 


On the other side Rina Komal Dé in his fort sent for his commandant and asked him 
what to do, saying : — ‘The emperor has been encamped here with his army for along time.” 
He answered: “ Fight well.’? At last a battle took place and the King gained a victory and 
returned to Dehli. 


[When Husain"! Sarsi, King of the Turkis, invaded Dehli and fought with Akbar, he 
(Husain Sarsi) fled, after writing these lines upon the gate:—* The empire of Dehli is great, 
I will never again invade Dehli. King Akbar is very powerful.” |” 





8 Zain Khan Kokaltdsh is meant — for a full account of his life see Blochmann’s Ain-f-Akbari, Vol. I, pp. 
344-45: also History of India, by Elliot and Dowson, Vols. V and VI. 

9 Raja Tarwar Tilok Chand appears an impossible name. No Tilok Chand of Kangra is traceable, but possibly 
Tilaékst ( Tilok Sain?) the Kachhw4h4 is alluded to, but he was not governor of Kangra according to the din 
( Vol. I, p. 398). 

10 For an account of RAjé Bast, Pathinid, Zaminddr of Mau and Paithan, see ante, Vol.1., p. 264. 

11 Husain, Sars?, probably Ibrahim Husain Mirza, one of the sons of Muhammad Sultin Mirza, a descendant of 
Taimir. This family, as claimants presumably to the throne of Tamerlane, gave much trouble in Akbar’s time : 
see History of India ( Elliot and Dowson), Vols. V and VI: also the Akbar-ndma. The legend makes Husain 
(titular ) King of Turkey, doubtless asa pretender to Taimir’s domains, Sars? is inexplicable. Ibrahim Husain 
is repeatedly referred to in the Ain also. 


12 [This seems to be an interpolation unconnected with the story.—Ev.] 
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Akbar gave permission to all the Rajis to return home. When they had got mid-way, 
Nawab Jain ‘Khan said to the King :—‘‘ Your Majesty bas dismissed all the Rijas, though it is 


reported that the road to Kabul is not yet open.” 
The King asked: — “ Where wert thou when the twenty-two Rajas were here present P” 
> 
Jain Khan said : —“ May i& please your Majesty, even now your orders are but awaited.” 


The King ordered him to recall all the Rajas, and they all returned. The King then put 
down a folded betel-leaf, called dird, and a naked sword, with the order that no one shonld 
come to pay his respects to him, until he had pledged himself, by taking up the betel-leaf, to 
eo to Kibul. Eight days passed without anyone going to salute the King. Raja Bash 
Pathant, Governor of Nirpir, then came and bowing to the King took up the betel-leaf. The 
King was greatly pleased at this and said : — “ Raj& Bast, thon art a very brave man.” 


Raji Basi took a large force and set forth to invade Kabul. When they reached 
Bhairdnwil, a place on the Bids, that same backbiter Jain Khin, who was with him, plotted 
with some of his rascals by night, saying :— “ We are under the orders of this Raja. Let us 
kill him and take his place.” 


Raji Basi heard of this talk and said to himself: —‘* This is the villain who slandered me 
to the King. He must be punished somehow.” 


Thus they fell out, and while the Raja with his troops made for his home at Nirpitr, Jain 
Khin set out for Dehli. On reaching Dehli the King asked him : — “ How did you people go 
and why did you come back, and where is Raja Basti ?” 

Jain Khin answered that he had had an altercation with the Raja, who had gone off to his 
home. The King enquired about the affair from his officers and ascertained that it was due to 
Jain Khan’s baseness. So Jain Khin was imprisoned, and again a folded betel-leat was put 
down in the same way, with the announcement that only he might come to salute the King who 
would attack Raja Basi. Eight days elapsed without anyone coming forward to do so. Then 
the King remarked: — “ Among so many is no one willing to go ie 


Tash Bég!3 was present and the King addressed him, saying : — “ Mirzi Tash Bég, thou 
wilt, I hope, attack Raja Basu.” 


The Mirz& urged that he was old, but Mirza Jamil Bég, his son, was also present. He 
was really the King’s son by a slave girl who had been bestowed by the King on Mirza Tash 
Béc, He made obeisance and said: — “My Lord, my father is old, but if your Majesty be 
pleased to order me, I will cut off the Raja’s head and bring it hung on to the end of my bow, 
to your Majesty’s feet.” 


The King was extremely pleased and said: — “I am highly pleased with thee. Ask 
anything of me.” 





Tish Beg Khan Mughal (Taj Khan) advanced against Raji Basi of Mau without waiting for the other 
contingents to come Up, and his son, Jamil Beg, hastily attacked Bast, but fell with fifty of his men at Pathin 
(kot): Blochmann’s Atv, Vol. I, p- 457. It will be noticed that the legend is inclined to make Jamil Beg Akbar’s 
is son ! ins whole legend is based on a confused recollection of events in Akbar’s reign. Curiously enough 

anucei has a somewhat similar tale about Akbar’s siege of Chittaur, which he, h i 
well-known legend of Jaimal and Fatah: Storta do Mogor, I, p. 124. penn eae nea 
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He placed 30,900 men under his command and the Mirza marched with them to KélAnaur, 
near Gurdaspur, and having encamped there sent an envoy to Basi, challenging him to fight. 
The Raja said that he would fight in eight days, but this proposal was rejected by Jamil Bég 
who marched his forces and took possession of Gurdaspur and thence seized the fort of 
Pathankét. When the Raji came to know this, both sides commenced to fight. The young 
men of the Rija’s army fought hard, and some of Jamil Bég’s army fled, while the remainder 
became weary of the campaign. Thus the Raj& was victorious and Mirzé Jamil Bég fied. 


Kabit. 


Ek same ba] hth, bajte naqdra sith. 
Ek same shish pdiw béjh hatin 36 sahen. 
Ek same pindn mithdi se auztrdn hot. 
Ek same andj kf math bhi nd dhaen. 


Hk same mangat ki dwdréi par bhir hot. 
Ek same par dwir dp jde bahen. 

Hariye na himmat; bisdriye nd Har ndm. 
Jahi bidh rdkhe Rédm, tahai bidh rahtye, 


Verse. 


A time when the hawk sits on the hand to beat of drum.4 
A time when the feet bear the burden of the head. 

A time when betel and sweets give indigestion. 

A time when even a handful of grain is nos obtained. 


A time when a crowd is begging at one’s door. 

A time when one sits at another's gate. 

Lose not thy courage : forget not the name of God. 
Where God places (thee) there remain. 


2, A Story of Raj4 Amar Singh, Ruler of Amargarh in the Dakhan. 


Risi Amar Sinen™ was the owner of the fourth foot of the throne!” of Shan Jahan, King of 
Dehli, and was specially employed in guarding the King’s bed in the royal mansion. One 
Raja Chitrsdl, Chief of Girdmalé in the Dakhan territory, was the owner of the second foot 
of the throne, and enjoyed the rank and salary of Rs. 24,000!%. He gave his daughter in 
marriage to Raji Amar Singh. Raji Amar Singh had started with his newly married Rani, 
but halted in a garden and had not yet reached his palace, when the emperor sent for him. 
Having sent the Rani to his palace, the Raja went to Dehli and took up his office. A period 
of twelve years elapsed, during which the Raja never thought of his home or palace. Then Rini 
Hadi wrote a letter to Rajé Amar Singh to say that “since our marriage we have not seen each 
other’s faces. °Tis apitythat my unworthy father married me to a man who cannot find leisure 


een rrr cre et GS A TC SE ST I I A 


1& Siens of royal dignity. 16 Signs of affluence. 

16 For anaccountof Amar Singh, who is probably meant, see the Waki'dt-i-Jahdngiri in Elliot’s History of India, 
Vol, VI. The legend has no traceable historical foundation. 

17 These may be regarded as the grades of councillors and advisors to the throne. 

18 In the courts of Indian kings the rank of grandees used to be regulated by the amount of their salaries! So 
Says a commentator on the legend, but heis wrong. Commander of 24,000 men must be meant, though no such 
rank is mentioned in the Ain. 
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from service.” When the Rani’s letter reached the Rajé he read it, and represented to the 
King that since his wedding day, twelve years before, he had never gone home and that he must 
go that day. The King ordered him to make up hisaccounts and receive his salary for the twelve 
The Raja said :— I will settle the accounts on my return, as I must needs go to-day.” 





years. 


Salibat Khan Nawab, who was present, suggested to the King :—“ Your Majesty may grant 
the Raja leave, but ask him in how many days he will return.” 


Raja Amar Singh said he asked for seven days’ leave, and Salabat Khan told him thatif he 
failed to return within seven days he would be fined a lakh of rupees for each day’s absence. 


Having taken his leave R4j4 Amar Singh went to his home and entered his palace, but he 
forgot all about his leave and his office and fourteen days elapsed instead of the promised seven, 
Salibat Khan informed the King that Raji Amar Singh had gone on leave of absence for seven 
days, whereas fourteen had now elapsed. The King said : — “ Write a letter to Amar Singh 
and say: ‘If he is obedient, he will return at once, otherwise we will have him arrested and 


brought back here.’” 


According to the King’s order the letter was written and sent io Raja Amar Singh. It 
reached him at dead of night, when he was resting in his private apartments, and he and his 
wife were conversing together. Neosooner had the Raja read the letter than he prepared to 
start for Dehli. When the Raja was about to mount his horse, the Rini took hold of the reing 
saying :—* Tis no time to attend court at midnight. Amar Singh, drink a cup of wine and do 
not be anxious. Don’t worry about the seven lakhs, I will give you nine. I will sell my 
ear-rings and necklace worth nine lakhs, If I write to my father he will send us many lakhs 
more.” 


The Raja would not listen to any of her suggestions, but taking off his ring threw it down 
and then asked the Rani to pick it up; then, asshe knelt down to do so, the Raja shook up 
his horse and rode away. When he reached Dehli and went to the imperial court, Salibat 
Khin, who was seated there, said to him: — “Thou Lont (Gatwdr), go no further, but first 
pay your fine and then seek admittance.” 


Kabit, 


Un mulch se‘ gaggd’ lhaké, un kadhi yamdhar. 

Yeh ‘rarrd’ kahnd na pily6, jo jamdhdr uirt par. 

Ankar Saldwat ne zor se jandi bal: bélat ne mithe; bin dbdlat badh rtikche. 

Palear jamdhdr ghusal-khana par dino jhér : ptle hain hath, rang rdte sab sitkhe. 

Médmlé mohim pay hdtho nahth, Amar Singh chdndt ke bajde ddm dene légd loh ke. 

Lohu ki kick par kidat hati Amar Singh ; ek ek ghai dina sagne sipahi, 72. 

Na dhal kt pandh, na diwédl kt panth; eke nimak kt pandh se bachto hat Dehli Pattshah ft. 
Dehli Patishahjt ke charan bhae, chalwd ko ghdet Amar Singh jan kt bét bahin bahth bdr kt. 
Kahat Mant Rém, woh to tharak tharak lot lothan se dy kt. 

Hinddn kt had sad bandh gaté Amar Singh karke; sardhon ket sardhon jamdhar ki ! 

Pai ser lohe ki hatdr se hild dint badshaht : hot? shamsher rang Hort kd khilditd. 

Amir umrdo sab baith rahe, ek ko na jane deta ; sabht Iso ger dita, 

Duhdt Saddsubhi ki! Mahérdj biewds kane, nimak ki na hatt, sdr gath ko chukaitd, 
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Verse. 
This said gagg@,!* that drew his dagger. 
This had begun to say rarrdé,29 when the dagger was out. 
Salibat showed astern face : his speech was not sweet ; without speech his mien was harsh. 


Seizing his dagger (Amar Singh) smote him in the bathing place: (he) whose hands 
were fair were red with blood. 


Amar Singh went not back on his exploit, instead of paying silver®! he began to pay the 
price in iron ( sword ). = 


Leaping the mire of blood, Amar Sing gave a wound each to all the soldiers, sir. 


It was not the protection of the shield, nor the protection of walls; it was only the pro- 
tection of loyalty™= that saved the King of Dehli. 


The King of Dehli fled while the brave Amar Singh’s sword triumphed over life. 
(Saith Mani Rim*), corpse was jammed and hidden under corpse, 


The rank and dignity of the Hindus were upheld by Amar Singh: praise upon praise to 
his dagger ! 

With a dagger of a quarter sér®4 of iron he shook the kingdom: had there been a sword 
it would have been like a Holi play.” 


Of all the nobles sitting there he would not have let one go: he would have slain all. 


Protection of the Eternal Siva! The Maharaja*6 paused, lest le should fail in his loyalty, 
or the whole fort would have been slain, 


When Salaibat Khan called Amar Singha lont and demanded payment of the fine, the 
Raji was roused to anger, because he was the son of a Rajput, and he thought :—“ If to-day 
this man calls me a lout in open court, to-morrow he will abuse me.” Taking a dagger 
from his waist he slew Salabat Khin and twelve other youths who were present in the 
imperial cours. The King was afraid and applauded the Raja, who replied : — “TI have eaten 
your salt, else I would have killed your Majesty also.” 


The King went to his palace and ordered his troops to surround the Raji, promising to 
bestow the rank of commander of 24,000 on anyone who should capture Amar Singh, and 
bring him alive to the King; and the rauk of commander of 12,000 if he were brought in 
dead. One, Arjan Gaur, sister’s son to the Raja. was’ employed as an officer at the porch of 
the royal palace. He represented to the King that he coald only bring in Raji Amar Singh, 
if he killed him first. The King said: — “If you bring him in dead I will give you the rank 
of commauder of 12,000, and if alive of 24,000.” ; 


RR 


| 19 ‘Ganhwdr,’ rustic: a term of reproach. Gaggd, the letter g, the first letter of ganwdr. 


20 Rarrd, the letter 7, the last letter of ganwdr. 21 By way of blood-money. 
22 Lit., salt: the meaning is that it was Amar Singh’s loyalty to his sovereign that saved the King. 
% That is, ‘with a dagger containing about half a pound of iron.’ 


28 The writer of the verses. 
26 That is, Amar Singh. 


25 Flashing sword play is frequently used at the Holi and other festivals. 
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So Arjan Gaur set ont to capture Amar Singh and said: — “‘ My dear uncle, all the doorg 
are shut, but I will make a hole for you by which you can escape.” 


Amar Sinch said :— “ Your line is notorious for treachery. You are my sister’s son, leave 


79 
my presence and send some one else to me. 


Arjan Gaur said: —“‘ Uncle, surely Mother Ganges is between youand me. I wonld not 
deal treacherously with you.” 2 


The Raja said : — ‘‘ Go you from my presence! You will assuredly act treacherously.” 


Arjan Gaur again said: — “ Uncle, Almighty God is surely between you and me if 
I deceive you.” 


When he had thus taken God’s name, the Rija went with him, and Arjan made a hole, and 
told him to go out by it. When the Raja had thrust both his hands into the hole, and nearly 
half his body had passed throngh it, Arjan smote him in the back with his sword and ent him 
in two. But a little life still remained to him, and sitting in the hole, he held himself together, 
and uttered the following words: — “Thou hast proved treacherous according to the tradition 


of thy family. Well, take this dagger of mine.” 


When Arjan had spread out his skirt, the Raja threw his dagger so that it cut his forehead 
and nose. The Rijé soon expired and Arjan then cut off his head and took it to the King, 
who asked how he had obtained it. Arjan related the whole story and described what had 
passed between him and the Raji. The King said to him: — “Since thou hast treacheronsly 
slain so brave a youth, get thee from my presence,” 


And he bade his waztr to banish him, after blackening his face. Thus was he driven 
away, and Rim Singh, RajA Amar Singh’s nephew, took charge of his body and carried it to 
Amargarh. 


3. A Legend of Aurangzéb, King of Dehli. 


Tuzre was a King of Dehli, named Shah Jahin, who had four sons, namely, the Crown 
Prince Dara Shikoh, the dhotéin*8 Murad, Sultan Shuji, and Aurangzéb. Shah Jahan had two 
ministers, one of whom was Ali Mardén Khin by name, the other Nawéb Wazir Khan, whe 
built the mosque in Lahore, 


One day, when a royal darddr was being held, the King asked : — “ Which of the four 
princes is fit for the royal throne?” 


In accordance with the King’s orders Nawib Wazir Khiin visited each of the four princes 
to prove him, First he went to the Crown Prince Dara Shikéh, who received him with respect, 
bade him be seated, and gave him a reward of Rs. 15,000 with a horse. The Wazir took the 
reward, thinking to himself that the prince was totally unfit, since he first seated him with all 
honour and then gave him a reward, Should an enemy happen to invade the kingdom, he 
might give him his danghter. In the same way he went to the second prince, who also gave 
him a reward; and to the third who acted in the same way. But, when the Wazir went to 
Aurangzeb Shih, he found a sentinel standing at his gate, who stopped him, saying that it 
was a royal darbér, which no one could enter without the King’s order. The Wazir asked to 


LL CC LCC aS Ph yr 


ye ree is, I assure you in the name of Mother Ganges that I will not deal treacherously with you. 
78 A curious instance of a purely Hindd title applied t h é : releeee Gate 
Vol, XXXIV, p 272. sd PP oa Mughal prince, For the term itself, cee ante, 
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be announced to the King, and the sentry went and did so. The prince bade him tell tl 
Wazir to come to him only on the day of Shah Jahan’s death, or when an enem ae . - 
kingdom, as ib did no good to come aimlessly in the way. Thence the Wazir ieee d - 
Shah Jahan and reported the unfitness of the three elder princes, saying that jae id 
succeed to the throne of Dehli, pnt to death the other three princes = d his Mai 8 ie 
as both his ministers. ’ is Majesty, as well 


The King then sent for the superintendent of the elephant-shed and bade him bring a mad 
elephant. Every Friday all four princes used to attend the royal court to pay their = ect 
to the King, who gave order to the elephant-keeper that, when the four princes came eae 
them should be told to turn back, but that the mad elephant should be let loose on Anranagth 
to kill him. When prince Aurangzéb came, the elephant-keeper, in accordance with the Kine’ 
order, let loose the elephant. on 


As Aurangzéb was facing the elephant, his mother looked out of a window in her palace 


and uttered a 
Kabtt. 


Kache ghare men 6tldi ke chetwa dhatwde ; kumhar ne dwd charhée. 
Chahun or te mukh mindh dio; bahutero kio kuchh rdh na pai. 

Jab tér sunt makrand ne, Pirbhi, ap ne kot leno bachi. 

Mert bine bane na bane bane, Brijndth, tthdrit bandi. 


Verse. 


The kittens were placed in an unbaked pot; and the potter put it on his kiln. 

He shut it down on the four sides ; however much they tried they could find no way out. 
Lord, when thon heardst the cries of the elephants, thou didst hear and protect (my son). 
T can make nothing but thou canst make everything, Lord.” 


Kabvi. 
‘An lave gajrdy’, mahdbali Sahib Shahjahdn farmaio. 
Ab tor zanjir Qalinda,®° ki tir ; ab tor zanjir sarosar dhitio. 
Sdng sarwdr dtye, sar meh gtrio gaj, Aurang Shah girdio. 
Rohar ht @ lul chhatt, nadé jaist bda phitt; dek dek jo guni ne, ‘fat, jai’ kar gdio. 


Verse. 


Said the great lord Shah Jahan, ‘let the elephant come to the fight.’ 
Now he has broken his chain on the banks of the Jamn4 ; now he has broken his chain 
and rushed forward headlong. 


Poising his spear, it fell a yard into his head and Aurang Shah felled him. 
A stream of blood gushed out, as a stream it burst forth ; when the crowd saw it, they cried 


‘victory, victory.’ 
So by the grace of God, Aurangzeb killed the mad elephant, and the three princes also and 


the King, and placed himself on the throne. 


Sp a a a See 


29 Allusion here to two well-known Hindu tales of the pot-full of kittens saved from the kiln ‘by the grace of 


God,’ and of Vishnu saving the life of an elephant from a crocodile. 
30 The Jamna. 
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A tirte further & low in the valley is a caue wheere 8 of ye Appostles hid themselues when ot 
saviot was led from Gethsemain.J° Over ye doore of ye Cave is 8 roses Cut in ye naturall rock in 
memory of y® place; other marks wthin ye Cave are through tyme worne out. ffolloweinge the vaile, 
we caime to that of Jehoshaphat, wt is but narrow, yet reacheth to y® Dead Sea, we) is about 20 
Engl miles from Jerusalem. Att this place, by a small buildinge & part of an Old ruin howse, is 
a deepe well [the well of Nehemiah] wherein the Jewes, when they weere carried into Babilon 
Captives, hid the holly fyer & at theire returne found it theire in an Oyly substance, wet by them 
beinge spred on the wood vppon the Alter, fyer from heaven [came] & Consumed the wood.U 
The water in that well, neare 30 yards below the Top, doth Over flow once in two yeares,!2 thereby 
portending great plenty. ffratre Thomas, in 10 yeares w° he had lived in Jerusalem, hath knowne 
it Overflow 4 times, & y® effects seene as aforesaid. Neare this place was the tree, & now an other 
crows theire, wheere Isaah [Isaiah] fled to from Manasses, w°? tree opened to receive him from the 
pursewers & closed againe, but the pesewers seing wheere he went sawed him wt) the Tree in two,13 





Siloa [Siloam] is hard by, wheere the man borne blind washt & was restored to his sight. 
Theire I washt. Neare this is ye hill [on which] Sollomon built a temple to ye Idoll Molock44 & 
by yt is the fountaine Modona [Madonna].!5 A litle aboue yt is the place wheere Judas hanged 
himselfe [Aceldama] And a litle further is many Selpulchers of the Jewes. Theires the Sepulcher of 
Zacherias cut out of a great ro:k & stands now as in the time when first finished, a verrie large 
place of One intire stone sepated from y® rock 10 y4s & is as bigg as many Chappells in England. 
A stones cast from it is the Sepulchre of Absolon cut out of the rock in his life tyme, & stands 
vndefaced as in o" Savio"s tyme. Neare this is the tomb of Jehossephat in a valt.16 A valt neare 
this in y® rock, in we? S¢ James Juniot [the Less] hid himselfe. A litle aboue these is ye heade of 
Brooke Kydron, now noe water runs theire, by wh heade they show in a stone the print of of 
Saviors foote in a rock,!6 & theire touch theire heads & Crosses & Kisse it and pay Devotions, 
Wheere Gethsemain was is now a wild wood, near wh is y® place, wheere o* Savior left 8 
Appostles when he went to pray in y¢ Garden!6; against this was ye Golden gate. ‘Neare this they 
show y® place y° Virgin Mary prayed for St Stephen. And the place where y¢ Virgin Mary let fall 
her girdle to St Thomas.” A litle further is y® groat [grotto ]!® in web or Savior swett drops of blood 
& in ye groat we all p4 o devotions, 








10 See Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 187. 

11 See Maundrell, 4 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p, 187, and Pococke, Travels in the East, p. 424, for 
variants of this legend. 

12 “ They told me that sometimes it overflowed.” Pococke, Travels in the Last, p. 424, 

48 Compare Maundrel], A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 187, “ a little higher in the valley, on the left 
hand, you come fo a tree supposed to mark out the place where the evangelical prophet was sawn asunder.” 
Poeocke says the tree was a white mulberry, Travels in the Fast, p. 428, 

4 7, e., the Mountain of Offence, See Pooocke, Travels in the East, p. 424, 

19 4. ¢., the Fountain of the Blessed Virgin. See Maundrell, 4 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 187. 

16 All these places are described by Maundrell. 

4 Compare Maundrell, 4 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p.141, ‘‘ Near the bottom of the hill is a great 
Bfone, upon which, you are told, the Blessed Virgin let fall her girdle after her assumption, in order to convince 
St. Thomas, who, they say, was troubled with a fit of his old incredulity upon this occasion.” 

18 Manndrell remarks, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 158, ‘ Almost all passages and histories related 
in the Gospel are represented by them that undertake to shew where everything was done, as having been done 
most of them in grottos. 
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In a Chappell vnder ground into weh we descend by 49 large flagg stone steps, & sener[all] 
nations haue theire Chappells in it, & men are Constantly in it to keepe ihe Ips [lamps] Continewally 
burninge, w°h are many accordinge to Chappells, saints & holly places in it. Theires the Sepulchre 
of y* Virgin Mary & Joseph, S Anna!® and § Joakim. Aboue this is the place wheere St Stephen 
was stoned to death wtbout ye Citty.19 Thegate in y® Citty wall cald the gate of St Stephen. The 
Pooll of Bethesday wthout ye Citty wall, or rather a hollow wheere was y* pooll, but now drie£° The 
howse of Anna wthin the Citty, who was Mother to y¢ Virgin Mary, who was borne theire.9 The 
howse of Symon the Pharrisee. The dolorous way,!® soe cald by reason of Savior was led that way 
to be Crusefyed, the lenth about 800 paces, The Pallas of Pylat.19 The place wheere ot Saviot 
was scorged d& Crowned w*® thorns!9 The arch on wh Pylat stood when he said behold ye Man.!9 
The place wheere of Savior let fall his ciosse & Symon compeld to carrie it.21 The pallas of Kinge 
Herrod,21. The howse of yé@ rich Glutton, the howse of Lazarous ye poore man against it, The 
howse of St Arronnica [Veronica] wheere or Saviot had y® blood wiped from his face.2! The gate of 
Justice leading to mount Calvery.24 The preson of S* Peeter.2! The beautifull gate of the Temple,2! 


2d days pqresse, 10 July 1669. Wee went out at Damaskus gate beinge the 10 day July 1669 
and see first the groat of Jeremiah, in we he composed his lamentations.2! A litle further we Crept 
into a groate, in wh we see in seuerall roomes or valts 7 or 8 [of] the Sepulchres of 42 Kings since 
Sollomonsiyme. At ye enterance of ye first is a round stone lik a Milstone bnt thicker, by art turns 
to stop ye enterance, Theire are severall doores all stone hewne out of the rock & Turne on theire 
naturall hinges to admiration, lett into y®@ rock aboue and below at ye mouth of the tombs, soe 
artifitially neither I nor anie w*? haue seene them before vnlerstand how they are made to moue.22 
A peece of One I brought away wt? me. We returned by y® gate of Herrod, w* is a litle One, 


3d day, Beinge 11th July 1669. We went out at y® gate of Bethlem. On the left hand js 
Mount Sion, wheere ot Savior instituted the holly Sacram*. Theire ye hollygost descended at 
Pentecost, Theires y@ Sepulchres of David & Sollomon, [on] web place now the Turks haue built 
a Moske,#3 


On y® west side of y® hill is the buriing place for xpians, and many Tombs.*? The xpians theire, 
espetially Greeks & arminyons goe to ye graves of theire dead relations & in Company, 7 or 8 or 
more. Some tymes I haue seene 80 ina Company Kissinge the grave & howleinge; This not for 
one day but many days, And theireis One w°® gennerally begins y® crieinge note, or leade y¢ 


murmg tone & y® rest follow. The crieis tothis purpose, wouldst thon die yt had wife, Children 
& lands, & didthis & thother good deede. On this mount is y® Pallas of Caiphas & y® place 
wheere Peeter warmd himselfe & the Cock Crew.*4 We enterred back by the gate of Mount Sion 
é& vewed the Pallace of Anna [Annas]. The armenion Church in a litle grote of wb is y¢ boddy 
of St James maior [the Apostle] interred, whose heade was cut of.24 We staid Mass & observed 
theire Musique w* simballs & brass beaten thin put ona long staffe, w® moueing wet they make 
musique. They haue Images in theire Churches but give noe adoration to them. The howse of 
St Thomas neare it, now a Morgue [mosque]. The howse of St Marke, now y® Church of yee 
Sirrians. The Iron gate at we" ends the Old Citty.24 The howse of Zebbede.44 ~~ 


gi day. The 12 July 1669, We went out at y® gate of St Steephen to Bethlem. In y® way 
stood y® figg tree or Savior Cursged. The howse of Symon ye Leaper *4, The sepulchre of Lazaras® 
neare his Castle, the ruins of we! stand to this day.24 Halfe a mile further is the howse of Marry 





19 All these places are mentioned by Maundrell. 

20 Of, Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 145, ‘It ( the Pool of Bethesda ) is 120 paceslong, and 
40 broad, and ‘at least 8 deep, but void of water.”’ 

21 All these places were seen by Maundrell and Pococke. 

22 Maundrell, A Journey from Alenpo to Jerusalem, pp. 102—104, has a long description of the sepulchres of the 

ings, d : 

: af These places are mentioned by Pococke. 2¢ All these are mentioned by Maundrell, 
25 Lazarus, the brother of Martha.and Mary. 
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Magdelen,26 neare wh is a stone in the ground in the forme of a Dolphim, w*! ot Savior sat on 
when they told him Lazaras was deade. The howse of Martha neare it. 








From thence we went vp to Mount Calverey, from weh Mount we see pfectly y® Dead sea & river 
of Jordan. Thence we went to Bethage [Bethphage] wheer ot Savior sent for the Asse. Theirs 
a Church, & in it they show y® print of or Savio"s foote he left when he assended.26 Great devotions 
we pay theire. Neare this, a bow shot of, is the place o* Savio™ made y® L4s prayer, & the place o7 
Savior wept over Jerusalem. A groate hewne out of a rock w'® a Church & 12 Arches, in weh 
y® Appostles made y@ Creede.26 By this in [? is] a rock, in wo is the Tombs of 47 Proffetts.26 


We returned by the gate Sturkelena, neare we? is the howse of St Jn? y® Evengelist now 


a Conrent. The Citty we Compassed ; they say its 3 Engl miles round, but I indge them not aboue 
two.27 The wall was built about 100 yeares since by a Genoa Runagado, And hath 7 gates. 1, 
The golden gate was wald up. 2. The gate Sturkelena.28 8, Mount Sion gate, 4, Bethlem 
gate, 5, Damaskus gate, 6, Herrods gate. 7, St Stephens gate. 


5th day. We enterred the Temple, being ye 13 day July 1669, every Pson Payinge 174 Lyon 
Dollers.°9 1st place we see is on Mount Calverey, on we Abram offerd his sonn Jsaac, but thisis wthout 
y*temple gate & a Chappell to it. 2. Thestone of vnction, wheere they annoynted or Savio's boddey 
when taken from the Crosse. On this stone is spent abondance Kisses & prayers and much Mer- 
chandize hallowed, as Lynnen webbs, beads & many other things, & all reliques. 20 Lamps burne 
Over it, & are verry large & rich, being all of Silver, & some set out w* rubies & other Jewells. 8, 
The holly Sepulchre, in wh burne Continewally 42 great Lamps, all Silver, & set wi> Jems & verry 
ligg. 4. The stone, Noli me tangere for ot Savior had not then assended. 5. The Chappell of 
the Apperition, 6, The Alter of Scorgeinge, 7, The Alter of the holly Crosse, 8. The preson 
where of Savio™ was putt. 9. The Chappell where they devided o* Savio™ garmts. 10, The 
Chappell of St Hellen where ye 8 Crosses were found. 11, The Chappell of ye inuention of the 
holly Crosse, 12. The assent to Mount Calverey.30 18. The Chamber where Christ was naled to yé 
Crosse. 14. The place where he was Crusefyed. 15, The rent in the rock impossible to be don 
by arb. 16. The Navell of y® world. 17. The Stone where the Angell sat. 18. The Chappell of 
y® Lattins. 19, The quire of the Chnich, 20. The Sepulchre of y* Kings Died in y® Holly 
band. 21. The Chappell of y® Abbisseens [Abyssinians]. 22, The Chappell of ye Arminyons, 
23. The Chap: of y® Greeques. 24. The Chap: of y® Copties [Copts]. 25. The Chap: of 
y° Jacobites. 26, The Chap: of y® Gregorians, 27, The Cha: of y® Nestorians, 28, The 
Chappell of y® Marrionites [Maronites]. 29. The Sepulchre of Joseph of Aremathea & Necode- 
mus, 380, The Rock where they say y* head of Adam was found; they show y® heade, 


July the 14th 1669. 1. We went out at Bethlem gate for Bethlem, formerly cald the gate 
of Hebron, On y® left hand is the village wheere the Jewes tooke Counsell against ot Savior, 2. 
In the way is y® place where the Turpentine [terebinth] tree grew.3! 8, The Cisterne of the 


i ene meen ee 


26 All mentioned by Maundrell. 
*7 Maundrell gives the dimensions as 24 miles, 4 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 148. 


*8 Usually called the Dung Gate. See Maundrell, 4 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 148. Compare Della 
Vale, Voyages, Vol. I, p. 819, ‘‘ Nous arrivames 4 la porte de la ville appellée Sterquiline, parce que de ce Costé-1s 
elle est purgée de toutes ces immondices par un conduit ou esgont qui y est.’’ 

° Manndrell says, “ None enter in but such as have first paid their appointed caphar , e « e For Franks 
it is ordinary 14 dollars per head.” 4 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p,. 90. 


80 These and the following places are mentioned by Maundrell and Pococke. 


ee ** In the road (from Jerusalem to Bethlehem) you meet . . . . thefamona turpentine tree, in the shade 
of which the Blessed Virgin is said to have reposed, when she was carrying Christ in her arms, to present him to the 
Lord at Jerusalem. Maundrell, 4 Journey from Aleppo to Ji erusalem, p. 116 £, : 
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Magy.? 4. The place wheere y® Prophett Habbakkuke was taken vp ly the heare of the heade & Carried 
to Babbilon3? 5, The Convent of the Greekes where y¢ Prophett Elias dwelt; neare it is a stone 
wheere they say he lay, & theirs seemeingly a print of a Boddy in y® stone.32 6, The howse where 
Jacob Lodged when he caime from Mesopotamia to Hebron.32 7. Wecame to Rama Ephrata where 
is y° ruins of y® sepulchre of Rachell.32 8. Bethlem, a mile from it, is seuerall systerns belonging 
to i<. David, we8 in his tyme weere kept lockt, now open, but the springs that fed them most stopt. 
9. Att Bethlem is A monastrey of y® ffranciscans, & by it is a Large Church built by Q. Hellen, & 
afterwards by St Paula Romana,33 in we! are 44 large Marble pillers in the boddy of y® Church, such 
as are rarely now in anie other place to be seene for lenth & bignesse. We weere showne tymber at 
Joppa, wet they s¢ was to repaire the roff of it; pitty its it should lie as it now does. 10. Att 
y° vpp [upper] end of this church is (downe 6 steps) y® place where stood ye Manger, & y® Virgen 
Mary was delivered of ot Savior. 12. On the right side of y® place y¢ virgin was delivered in, is a 
great Marble Stone in w°h Marble they show, & its lik y® picture I genly see drawne for St Jerrom 
in the naturall stone Naturally theire. 18. Next is the Chappell of ye virgin Marter S* Katherine, 
whose heade & Chappell the[y] haue showne me in Spaine*! in the Dukd [ilukedom] of Tuskany. 
14. The Alter of Joseph. 15, The Sepulchres of the Innocents. 16, The Sepulchre of St 
Eusebius,35 all in the same grote, & round w*) we went in prestion [procession | w't Kandells in ot 
hands, singing according to y¢ bookes then in ot hands, & kneeling soe often ye ptestant [protestant] 
knees weere not a litle weary. 17. The place where St Jerrom Translated ye bible out of hebrew 
into lattin, & St Jerroms Sepulchre. 18. The Sepulchre of St Paula & Ktochia?® hir daughter. 
19. Goeing out of the Church on the left hand is the scholes of St Jerom. 20. A bow shot 
south from this Church, is y® grote y® virgin Mary fled to wth ot Saviot™ for feare of Herrod 
and as she past into the Grote, w° is in a rock, some of hir Milk spurtled agst ye side of y® groate, 
wch, by its vertue, hath Chainged them into Milkey earth, w°® they make into Cakes & sell to pilgrims 
for y° virgins Milke, & being pulveratad, they give to Catle or nursses we) want Milk, & it increases 
theire Milk, or if lost, recovers it,37 


15% day July. We went to the fountaines of Sollomona, cald the sealed fountaines, 3 Miles 
from Bethlem west, & by them are 3 large fish ponds of gr! depth, And below them are, in y® valley, 
y° Gardens of Sollonon, The sealed fountaine we went downe into, y® spring some 10 yards lower 
then the surface of y? earth & a large valt in we" is a great Cisterne, from whence by aquaducts its 
carried throw daile & over rock to Jerusalem, being about 8 english miles from it.38 Neare these 
are y® village of the shepherds, Next to them the howse of Joseph. Next thing showne vs the 
place wheere the Angell appeared to the sheperds, now a ruined Church theire in memory first built. 
A place on a hill wheere St Paula Dyed.% 


16 July 1669. We returned back to Jerusalem by y® Mountaines of Judea ; in y® way we rid 
over y® plaice wheere Senacharibbs army was incamped & y® Angell slew 1,060,0C0 in a night; y® 


place is verry litle, & in reson vnlikly to containe halfe y¢ nomber ; its about 5 Mile fro Jerusalem. 





82 See Pococke, Travels in the East, p. 485, for all these places. 

83S. Paola Romana was abbess of the convent of Bethlehem in the fifth century. 

34 The author is confusing Saint Catherine of Alexandria with Saint Catherine of Siena, The former, 
martyred in the fourth century, was said to have been transported to the monastery founded by St, Helena on 
Mt. Sinai; the latter was buried in Spain in the fourteenth century. 

*5 St. Eusebius, a bishop of the fourth century, was killed by an Arian woman with a stone, and was 
afterwards canonized. 

“6 St. Eustochta was superior of a monastery at Bethlemen and was martyred in A, D, 419, 

87 Maundrell gives this legend, and adds, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 122, ‘‘the virtue ascribed 
to the chalk perhaps may be true enough, it being well-known how much fancy is wont to do in things of this 
nature, ” 

38 Sce Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, pp. 118—120, for a description of Solomon’s Pools. 

39 “© An old desolate nunnery, built by St. Paula, and mace the more memorable by her dyingin it. Maundiell, 


op. cté., p, 120, 
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Distant from this is a village now, & many years agoe, is & was inhabbited by Christians, & the 
Turks have attempted to live among them, but die all in verry short tyme alter theire comeinge 
among them; Soe now they lett ye xpians live quiet theire.40 Neare this is y® place y¢ marble 
pillers at Bethlem weer hewne out. A mile from this is y® place y@ bunches of grapes weere taken 
from by Caleb & Joshua, vnlikly now to y@ eie to beare anie such. A mile further is y® fountaine 
wheer Phillip Baptized the Eunuke.t By this is S* Phillips village.*4 


3 wile further is the Desart of St John Baptist. In y® edge of a rocke is his howse,*! & hewne 
out of y¢ rock, & the bed wherein he lay cut out of y® stone, wh the Padrey showes to be his real] 
beld. 3 Miles further is the howse where Elizabeth dwelt & the fountaine by weh we dyned 4 
Neare it a stones cast the howse wheere St Jn° Baptist was borne.*? 


Next that a mile on y® rocks is the Sepuichres of y® Maccabees. Some few Miles from that, & 
about one Mile froms Jerusa, is a Convent of Greekes called ye Conuent of the holly Crosse. The 
tree on wet ye Crosse was made ot Savior sufferd on being Out thence. Over wet place was built 
by Qneen Hellen a faire Church, in y® vpper end of weh they, the Greeks wou now hold it, tho ye 
xpians of xpiandom did formerly, show the hole out of w°® it was digged, & pmitt not vs to goe neare 
it wtb ot showes On, they esteeme y® ground soe holly. We refresht of selfs theire wt good water 
& one howers stay, being almost spent w*® riding in the heat. Betwixt this & Jerusalem is Mount 
Guibeon, on w28 Solloman was crowned Kinge, alsoe is a faire fish poole cald Sollomons. We 
entred y¢ Citty at y® gate Bethlem, & as at every Mile & some tymes less, we ptadoller & 3 a doller 
& 8 dollers a man for Copher headmoney,* Gards & usance, Soe now, coming from Bethlem, they 
at ye gate took 3 a p® as usence Money, 


17 day July 69. The Ceremoneys of the Convent, wheere all this while we sate and dranke & 
lodged, for, tho abroad, ot pvitions attended vs from that Conuent (saue at Nazareth & Bethlem 
wheere y>2 Conuents belonge to them), being pformed, & Leaueing ot Gratuitys of 30 Dollers 
a nan, we Mounted for Rama. Litle of note in y® way, saue y® howse of Jeremiah & the good theifs ; 
neare we! we lay in the wide rocks, & had Jacobs pilloe & not soe much plaine ground as to lie at lenth 
in. Att Ramah we got by sun rise y® 18, at w’} place the villann druggerman of Joppa lives y* tooke 
28 Dollers a heade to Gide vs 50 Mile & sent Only one footeman, The Druggermans [Dragoman’s] 
name is caid Abram [ Ibrahim ], a grand Roge, for he is for this money to give vs a Meale of good 
treat at goeing & y® same at of returne And send wt! vs a good gard of Jennesarys & Mount ys 
well, none of w°4 we had, 


18 July. Arriveing at Joppay, we hyred a boate for Mount Carmell but ot landinge place was 
Capha,4 a mile beyond it. Soe we took horsse & paid 2 doll's pt head for Copher & horsses; y® 
Axrabbs take it, being theire Command™s, Arriveinge at y® top of Mount Carmell, wh is 2 Mile 
from Capha, theire stands y® ruine of an Qld Conuent, Alsoe y° groote wheere Elias slept, Kept by 7 
Padrey or ffranciscan fryers who live in a small Convent under that ruined, we? is a bow Shott aboue, 
Att the bottom of this hill, they showed vs a large Grote or Caue hewed out of y@ naturall rock, 
where Elias preched, & w'tin y* a place wheere ye Angell appeared to him, both now kept by 5 
Indians, w° live theire, Converted in India by the padre Guardian, & caime out of it wth him, & 
spend all theire tyme in Devotions. Two leagues of, aboue on the Mount, they tell vs of Elias 
fountaine,*> & in y® way to y*, y® feild in w*? are found y® Stone water Mellons.45 Telling vs this 
story, zizt.-~ Blias passing by y® Garden, desired of hima Mellon. The gardner said they weere 
stones, Replied the pfet [ prophet ] Elias, stones lett them be, of weh I haue One to show. 


SN AL CL CL nS renner iassnaanssremnnvaeemantisuemcrrennee 


#0 “ We came to a Village called Booteshallah ; concerning which they relate this remarkable property, that no 
Turk can live in it above two years. By virtue of this report, whether true or false, the Christians keep the 
village to themselves without molestation.” Maundrell, 4 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 128. 

*! All these places were seen by Maundrell. Vol. XXXVI, p. 179: n. 100. 

*2 See Maundrell’s explanation of Elizabeth’stwo dwelling-places. 4 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p.125. 

#3 See note on Vol YXXVI, p.179: n. 100. ## See Maundrell, 4 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 76. 

& See Thévenot, 4 Voyage into the Levant, for these and many of the other sites mentioned by Bell. 
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19 July 1669, We departed from Mount Carmell for St Jn° de Acra, wheere we landed by 10 
Clock in the morninge; y® bay is 3 leagues over. But I must not forget ot hansom, tho meane, 
treate at ye Convent on Mount Carmell; y® padrey governedore, being a pious & wise man, prayd 
for vs, & gaue vs good advice, & w*t fish, eggs & fruite & cleane linnen, & box [of] dishes, spoones 
& forks, as neate as if in a princes Court. Att night we put to sea for Sidon, but put back; ye 22th 
we attempted againe, & pceeded. Inthe way we vewed Tyer, we hath litle to show, being ioyned to 
y® maine land, tho formerly an Isle. Theirs a small Caine [ian] for Marchants; its 7 leagues from 
Sydon & 3 or 4 Leagues good ground & well Cultured; Ollire trees & walnuts & seuall Towns in 
y° way. 


We arrived at Sydon at 4 Clock in y® afternoone 23 day, & weere respectfully treated by y@ 
french marchants theire.46 In ye towne is litle of acct saue y® bashaws Serallia, we we had yé 
pviledge to se & drinke a dish Coffe w'® him; 2 Castles it hath wthin in y* sea, wth a bridge from 
them to y® towne, Its forme[r] Circumference yet to be seene, wet I iudge 5 Bnglish miles, but now 
not One. 


23 day July, Att 8 Clock at night, we imbarqued for Byrute, web is 8 leagues from Sydon & 
on y® sea coast, We arrived theire before day of the 24th July 1669, The trade of it y® french 
haue Tottally, wet is for silk & is y® fynest turkey makes. The price Currant, when wee weere 
theire, was 10 Lyon Dollers the Rotteloe,? since falne to 9. Theire Rottilo makes 3 Engl great 
pounds at 24 ounces to y® pound habberdepoyze [avoirdupois]. Its well stored wt! variety of good 
fruite, And hath many Mulberrie trees about it, wt® good piaines about a mile brode & a mile longe, 
Its a small Towne but hath severall vessells belonginge to it, One, when I was theire, on the stocks, 
iudged would cost to put to sea 7000 Dollers. Its much ruined, as appeares by large howses of fre 
stone w°) are not inhabbited, & decays more & mor as y® March*s toldme. Hight of the longest & 
biggest Pillers of blew stone all of a peece lie w*out the towne,!® 4 & 4, [ and] stand at some dis- 
tance one from an other but not in anie order as when sett in the building the[ y ] did belonge to, of 
weh they only remaine to tell y® theire formerly was on[e ] in or near the place they now lie & stand 


in. 


About a mile from Barute they show the place wheer St George slew the dragon, and 
honot St George as theire Champion,*® 


July, 25 1669. Wee imbarqued from Barute at assaral‘asr],5° weh is 4 Clock in y® 
afternoone, & arrived at Trippelo in Sirria next day, 25 July 1669, at One Clock in the 


afternoone, At Consul Waggoners [ Wagner’s]| howse, a Dutchman. 


In the way, wh is betwixt Byrute & Trippilo 10 Leagues, we se seuerall small townes on 
y® Mountaines adioyneing Mount Lebanus, w°? are inhabbited by the greekes & better cultured then 
anie place of y® Turks seene by vs since we pted from Jeruselem till we caime theire. 

ee 
46 We were met by several of the French merchants from Sidon; they having @ factory there, the most 
considerable of all theirs in the Levant.’”? Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 59. 
£7 Compare Thévenot, A Voyage into the Levant, ed. 1687, Part II, p. 82, “‘The weights that are used in that 
Country (Aleppo) for gross commodities are the Rottle and the Oque. The Rottle weighs commonly 600 Drachms, 
or 500 Pound weight of Marseilles. The Rottle of Persian Silk, contains 680 Dt* or five pound and a third of 
Marseilles weight, the Rottle of Aleppo is of 720 D's, or 5 pound weight and a half of Marseilles.”’ 
48 At the east end of Beroot are to be seen soven or eight beautiful pillars of granite, each foot long, and 
three in diameter.” Manndrell, 4 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 56. 


49 Maundrell, op. cit., p. 50. 

50 Compare The Travels of Certain Englishmen unto Foreign Countries, 1500-1611 (Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, p. 791), “‘ The third time for public prayer, every day, is at the tenth hour of the day, called by the Turks, 
Kindi, by the Moors, Assera, about three or four of the clock, afternoon. 
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Att Trippeloe, Consull Peeter Waggoner, a noble spirritted & Gennerous pson, both for 
Company & his entertainem!, woh I tasted of, staying theire till the 27 day July. I found theire 
Senerall Engl Marchants of Alleppo, french & Dutch, Chased away by y® sicknesse theire. Mt 
Blunt & Mz Hemsworth, my fellow travellers into y® holly land, then pted w'? me. They for 
Mount Lebanus to a greke festivall & I for Scanderone. This feast the Greeks call ye feast of 
Expiation in Commemoratio of ot Saviot# Transfiguration. 


In the Cittie of Trippiloe ave severall faire buildings. It stands a mile from the Sea, a place of 
cond trade for Loge silk, & the Bashawe hath a Doller for every Kottelo®! shipt out & sends his 
sarvt to se it weighed before baileinge. Theirs 5 Castles or towers on the Marreene, w°! is a mile 
from ye Citty,52 & On the Marreene is a large Caine [Ahan] for all marchants goods to be put in, 
or saifly laid up. 


27 July 1669. I imbarqued for Scanderoone in a boate I hyred, all y¢ Marreners turkes, & I 
all alone, Consull Peter Waggoner haveing sent aboard pvitions & wyne for 3 tymes my voyage 
ynknowne to me. It was 8 Clock at night when I imbarqued, & at 7 Clock in the morninge on ye 
29 day July I arrived at Scanderroone, haueing had a fresh gaile all y° way. Its betwixt these two 
places 45 Leagues. In the way is only one litle towne for we saile terra terra for feare of 
y® Malteze ; The land towards the sea verry high & mountanons, always haueing Clouds dwelling on 
them. 


Thursday 29 July 1669. I went aboard Capt Dyer Bates,5? who would not let me goe for 
Cyprusse as I had hyred the boat to doe, but Cap* Kerrington sent hir theire to meete Capt Midleton 
& Capt Morris to haue theire Company for England. 


4h Aug* on y¢ Wedé 1669, With Capt Bates, Mt Baalam, Mr Steele we tooke horsse fro 
Scanderoone for Alleppo at 6 Clock afternoone. Mr Alexandr Travell, Mr Pine, Mr Hussey & 7 
More set [out] for Alleppo the day before. We lay the first night at Byland, w°® is 10 Engl miles 
from Scanderoone & in o* way weere much hinderd or stopt by a great Carravan from Mekay 
[Mecca], wh weer from first to last a days iurney longe, in Cammells, mules & horssmen. At 
Byland, by ye cold waters, we pitched, and had y° Musique w°h the Jackalls made who are theire 
verry many, & 20 Cuple of deepe-mouthed hounds in a feild make not halfe the noyse. Theire barge 
is like a Contrey Curr. 


5 Aug 1669, Thirsday, noone, we over tooke y¢ worship!l ye Consull of Alleppo® the pson 


[parson], Mr fframpton®> and about 20 of the Alleppo Engl factorey, who had beene in the 
mouniaines dureing the heate of the Contagi© at Alleppo and weere returneing to Alleppo, pitched 
aia place Cald the Cold waters. They ingaged ot stay in theire Tent, for of owne being put on 
a voruly Mule run away wt it & spoiled it. 


6 Aug. We pitched at ye brinke of y® River Ephraim & at sun sett remoued, And 
Caime by sun set on y? 7, for we lie still all the day '& ride in the night, for yt the heate is not to be 
indured to ride in in the day time. 


7 Aug. We pitched at A Church & y* ruins of a famous Monastery Cald St Symons,56 


§ Aug*. We arrived in Alleppo by Sunn riseing in the Morninge, but in oT way weere assalted 
by the Arrabbs, who see wee weere to strong after y® fyreing some pistolls & long Guns ; [they] weer 
invisable to vs but as we past ne[ar], theire stones heere & theire out of theire slings caime anongst 
vs, The Crack they gaue told vs they weer not farr of, but the(y) weere ia ye rocks soe sale we 
aaa a a a a Pe ee 

51 See note on p. 161, n. 47. 52 See Thévenot, Voyage to the Levant, ed. 1687, p. 221. 


8 See Vol. XXXVI, p.174,n.71, %%4.¢., De Lannoy, see Vol. XXXVI, p. 183, n. 60. 
53 See Vol, XXXVI, p. 184, n, 61. 


56 “‘The Monastery of St Simeon the Stylete with the remainder of his so famous Pillar, which is still to be 
seen.” Tavernier, Travels, ed, 1684, Vol. I, Book IT, p. 56. 
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could not find them. In Alleppo, Tho inuited by the Consull to accept his howse, yet I did excuse 
my selfe’?7 & made bold wit Mr Jn° Shepherd,58 a marchant theire, whose entertainem*®, for five 
weekes dureing ot stay was bountefall, & he thonght not his owne howse entertanemt enough, but 
betwixt Meales, morne & night, treated vs, either in gardens or some other place, wth raritys of 
drink & meat & other Novells of pleasure. 


Alleppo is esteemed One of the best & fynest built Cittys in y* Turkish Empire. Its a place 
of great trade, Many Carravans comeinge to it wt Druggs, Calls, falladoes, Goats Wooll, But silke 
y° Chiefe.5® In ye Bazars or Shopps, w are in streets intire, & all tradesmen together, are more 
variety of Commodities then in anie other Citty in ye Empire. The Bashaw was at my being theire 
at Candia, & y® subbashawe Gouern™. The strects are full of Doggs, we y® people hane great 
Charrity for, & give money for them, as we to ot poore, The great number of these doggs make 
theire Citty stinke, for when anie die, they never berry them, but one eats an other; & in every 
place his Carkasses, weh are Noysom. It stands in as good an Aire as anie Citty in the uneversse, 
not a Clude [cloud] to be seene six Months in y® yeare neare it. Its well served w*' fresh water, 
fruits of all sorts verry good, w*® Beefe, but espetially Mutton. For goodness I never Tasted anie 
in my life Soe pallatable & fatt, The sheepe follow y° shepherd in those pts as a dog his M* in 
England, & haue tailes to y® houghs that weigh 20, 15, some 25! weight, all fatt.60 What is more 
then can be eaten they make Candles of, w are y® best of Tallow in the world. Theire Wyne is 
alsoe verry good, This Citty is 50 Engl Miles from anie pt of the Sea, 


The factories recreation is Coursinge at y® Season wth Grayhounds, & they beginn ye 15 
September, & soe hauc hunting till March following. Theire Chiefe officer in ye ffeilde is cald 
y® Cope of ye Hunt.§! He hath 2 assistants & seuerall other officers, They hane gen!5 10 brace 
of grayhounds in yé feild at once And seldom lesse English in the feild then 50 English. Many 
turks at Certain tymes attend their sports, some french and Dutch. Theire Course is often after 
the pusse [hare] 3, 4, & 5 Engl miles w'h a brace or leace [leash] grayhounds after hir, & she often 
out runs them all. The Cope fynes all ye observe not order in y® feild. Some tymes they hunt y® 
wild boare, of we? they haue many & furious [as] many of theire horsses show. [I need not 
Commend theire horsses, for gen! faime spaires me y® Charracter, Theire grayhounds are like or 
Mongerell Grayhounds in England, Corse shapt, and theire feete more longe & large and will endure 
besides beinge rapid & swifter, a larger Corse. 


The factorey Consistes of vizt. -1. The Worship!§ Jn®° De La Noy, Consull. 2, The Minister, 
Mz Tho fframpton. 8. The Chuce [Chians], Mt Hen: ffutton. 4. Mr Jn© Shepherd. 5. Mr 
Jn° Varne. 6. Mr Tho Boddington, 7, M* Steele. 8. Mr Bloodworth. 9, Mr W Carey. 
10. Person [? Parson] Chappell. 11. Mt Mun Browne. 12. Mt Edwin Browne. 13. MF 


Edward Browne. 14. Mt W™ Hussey. 15. Mt Harrington. 16. M* Blunt. 

17, Mr ffra. Hemsworth. 18. M* Pooley. 19, Mz Steereman, 20. Mr 

Richard fayer. 21. M* Baull, 22, Mz Metcalfe. 23. Mr Jn° Taffnell. 24, Mr 
Northley. 25. Mr Anto Baalam, 26. Mr Smith, 27, Mr Langley. 

28. Mr W  Ashhby. 29, Mt Edw Hartopp. 30. Mr Aron Goodyeare, 31. M* 

Tvett, 32, Mr Stubbert. 33. Mr Nicolls. 34, Mr Sam Godscall : 


keepe[s] y® bowling allies [alleys]. 35. Downes, y° Barber. 36, M Edv¥ Vame. 37. Mz 
W= Vame, 38. Docter Harper. 
A 

87 See Vol. XXXVI, p. 134, for John Campbell’s complaint of his treatment by De Lannoy- 

88 See Vol. XXXVI, p. 134. 

59 See Tavernier, Travels, ed. 1684, Vol. I, Book IL, p. 57 f., and Thévenot, Voyage to the Levant, ed. 1887, 
p. 30 ff, 

60 Fat-tailed sheep, dumba. 

61 Compare Le Bruyn, Voyage au Levent, Vol. IL, p. 33h, “ Chasse Anglaise . . . - Blection d’un Maitre 
dela Chasse . . . . Ily ena toujours un de cotte nation qui porte le nom de capo, parce qu'il est le chef de la 
Troup2, Ila deux assistants ef un Tresorier pour laider pendant sou exercice,” 
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Mr: Alexander Travel], Mr Arther Pine, Mr Rosse Wood, Mr P Rockesley, Mr 
Lee. ME Gravesner, Mr Kinge, Mt W™ fframpton, facter Marreen, 
These 8 persona Died at the tyme of my beinge theire, 2 of y® sicknesse, 6 of the Scanderroone 


sicknesse, 











In discorse wt? M* Shepherd, ye King of ye Arrabbs haueing then given him a vizit, told 
me its theire Custome to say, when anie euell thought comes in theire nenee (as to take life or 
estate), they say, stoffiloe [estaghfiru’ lah], wh is in Eng, God forbid I doe it? ; yet none more redy, 
And in discorse concerning the Dervell, they Defend theire honoring him, and when reproved, Ask 
ye what be was. Y"say, a great Angell in y® Cort of heaven, & for his disobeadience cast out. 
Why, say they, then should we not feare him. He is but a courtier out of favo" & may be reced 
in qenine. soe its good to keepe frends. The Arrabbs wet are cald y® wild, defend theire robbing 
as viae & declare themselues the oftspring of Esau. And Jaacob, haueing got all the good blessings, 
Easavw, say they, caime, & his father had not ought to give him, soe bid him goe a broad & Catch 
what he could. Soe they at this day doe, And when they rise in y* morninge, they turne to y¢ Sun 
riseing and pray that some good thing may come theire way, Carravan, or passengers, or other bootey, 
wet they take as if god had sent it them ; for, say they, its not reason thou should haue soe much & 
I soe litle, & live to this day by rapine. 


Att 12 Clock at noone, we? the Turks call Assarah [séra’lhahar,®? noon]. They, on theire 
steeples w°t haue terrets, but no belly [belfry], crie wt great noys, somes tymes 5, 6, 7, or more, for 
then all must pray where ever they are. The men in y° great Mosk steeple crie in the Turks lingua, 
glory to ye great god & prases to theire great pfett, wet is y® light of god elce would sit 
in Darknesse & words to this purposse. They haue songs at eight or 12 Clock at night And at 
4 Clock in y® morninge, sone times an hower, some tymes two or more together, Some tymes for 
safty of some from Meca, there pfets tomb ; some tymes they sing, or howle rather, for some sick 
or deade, dé will doe both verry lively. They haue psons they hier we does it, & soe they are many 
or few at one place or 2 or 3 for longer or shorter space. 


The Turks thinke they offend not when they cheate or breake faith wth the franks, for the 
on[e] trew beleivers thother Doggs. And if money be in the way they care not to keep peace wth 
Kings. They say anie wind will blow away that paper thats not fastned wt bagg of Money on it. 


Min[s|ter xpians [%. ¢., christian ministers] ought to be of Currage for otherwise they get noe 
esteeme, A xpian embassado', [was] affronted by a basshaw appoynted to dispatch him, [who] 
demanded a great some & woud not dispatch him. Soe ye Xpian became troblesome, often 
thrusting himselfe before y¢ Bashaw when he would [have] had him elce wheer. On w? y® Bashaw 
said, did he not see or feare his attendants, who commanded his life at a word. S4 ye xpian, does 
not thou feare to tell me soe, when thy life in yt word is in my hand, psenting a dagger at his brest. 
He, seing y* currage, Commended it, and Granted his dispatch. 


In the Gaule Caine [7 Ghall Khan, Corn-market] The Cammells hurds we come thether w' 
goods are lett at 1000 Lyon Dollers pt an [annum] to y* Bannian men.* 


One night at Supper on y® tarras, some in waggery threw a ps [piece] of a tile among vs, w° 
begot a discorse, & Mt Shepperd affirnid it common to be among y® turks for great stones, 
potsherds, tiles & such like to come among them as if it rained them, And y+ on theire tarras among 
them Once it was soe, but hurt to none, w thing[s] are Cast by the Spirritis. 





62 4. é., God keep me fron the very idea of it: see Dozy, Supplément aus Dictionnatres Arabes, s. v. ghafur. 
85 See p. 161,n, 50. The author shows his Indian training. By ‘Bannian men,’ he means merchants. 
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The people cald ye Turkemsn [Turcomans] are great Grasiers & reputed a Cast of honest 
people. They Graise from Bagdat to Stambole in a yeare, & pass wth numberlesse herds of Cattle 


& droue3 of sheepe. 


Some tymes a part of them are 10 days passing a towne. The[y] spreat 


[spread] aboue 100 [? miles] in the Contrey & furnish all places as they pass & Travell w* theire 


families, 64 


10 Aujust 1669. I w Mt Downs betwixt 5 & 6 Clock in the morning rid around y® Citty 
of Alleppo & vewed y? graves of y* deal, at we weere 10048 weepeing over y¢ graves of theire dead 
freinds, That day Mt Langley, Mr Godscall, M? Goodyeare weere chased ashore by a Corseir of 
Malta, & robd the vessell of all, & after sunk hir, They came from Trippelo in Assiria, but lost all 


theire robes. 


Tsh ish ma haddah 


Ish ish mack 
Subbolk heir 
Mishalk heir 


Shitack Haddah 


Shite 


Became 
or 
Hscod toman 


Kittier 
Gibb 
Roe 
Autane 
Taweil 
Coaseir 
Hyke 
Halcod 
Haddah 
Haddack 
Howne 
Howneke 
Hatme Beed 


Sheele 

Ish hallock 
Tybe 

Cow Mille 
Orack 
Gambouhes 


Mille 


I, the weeke before escaped narrowly, 


Seuerall words L lernt of y? Arrabbs.& 


Laysh tsm hadda ?] What call y® this 
faysh zsmak ? | Whats yor name 
[ Sudh-al-khayr | Good morrow 
[misa’ al-khayr] Good night 
[shitak hadda] Is this yours 
[shitt | It is mine 


aysh hadda taman? 
What is the price of this ?] 


[bi-kam ? (how much ?)] t { What price 
or 


for how much 


[(kathér : hetttr (colleq.)] It is too much 
[jtd: ged (collog.)] Goe, fetch, or bringe 
[ruh] Goe 

[a‘zt-ni ] Give me 
[éavil] Longe 

[gasir | Short 

{hayls ] Thus 
[arkadda: like this] Thus mach 
[hadla (colloq.) | This 

[haddak (colloq.)] That 

[hawn (colleq.) | Heere 
[hawntk, hawnikt (colloq.)] Theire 


[hat-né bid (colloq.), give me wine, Give me wyne (wout water) 
‘gti-ni-imelia | 


(shit | take away 

[aysh halak] how dee you 

[tayyid | well 

[kame | verry well 

[ wareg] Paper 

[oabiush, babuj (colloq.) = Pers. slippers 
pa-pish | 

[ malth| Good 


i tn eamsenetsenamsaasamnnetasannst mete 
cta The chief meat-supply of Egypé still comes through Syria in this way. 


65 { have to thank Professor HB. 


G. Browne of Cambridge for much generous help in solving the riddles of this 


list, The author took dowa his words in the Syrian colloquial form of Arabic ( vide Crow’s drabdic Manual, 
Luzac’s Oriental Grammars, Series IV ), apparently, frem a Jewish guide or dragoman. 
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Moimille ~ [ ma-malih ] Badd 

or 
Wakesh } : [wahkish |] ; ‘ Badd 
Emitee [aymté& (collog.)} When 
Helwack [hailak (collog.)] now 
Ashan [ahsan (colloq.) | Better 
Eigh [ay] Yes 
La [la] Noe 
Is youn [al-yawn | today 
Amsee [ames | yesterday 
Godde [ghadi] tomorrow 
Imberhahh [eméarth]| (collogq.)] Last night 
T-lyle [al-layle This night 


Tl youn autane sooff 
Godde beteeke bhorrooffe 


Wahad 
temine 
telatah 
Arbah 

ham see 
Sitte 
Subbah 
Temane 
Tissah 
Ashharab 
Edash 
Tenash 
Telatash 
Arbatash 
Amstash 
Sittash 
Subbatash 
Temane tash 
Tissa tash 
Ashhereene 
Telateene 
Arbeene 
hamseene 
Sitteene 
Subeene 
Tammaneene 
Tisseene 
Meash 

Hise 
Asharatellass 


[al-yaun ‘ati-nisif | 
[ghadi bi-‘atika’l kharaf] 


[wahtd] 

[tthnayn ; itnén (colloq.)} 
[thalatha, telaia (collog.)} 
[arba‘a | 

[khams?] 

[svtze | 

[sab‘a] 

[éhamantya ; tenant (colloq.)] 
[éts‘a] 

[‘ashra] 

[Aidash (collog.)] 

[etn‘ash (colloq.) ] 
[talst‘ash (collog.)] 
Lard‘at‘ash (collog.)] 
[Ahamsi‘ash (collog.)] 
[sttt‘ash (colloq.)] 

[ seb‘at‘ash (colloq.)] 
[tamunt‘ash (collog.)] 
[tis‘at‘aeh (colloq.)] 
[‘tshrin] 

Ltalatin (colloq.)] 
[arba‘in | 

[thamsin ] 

[ sittin] 

{saben | 

[tamanin (collog.)] 
[tis‘tn | 

[mia] 

[aly 

[‘ashrat-alf ] 


Today give me woll 

Tomorrow lle give y¥ ys 
Lambe 

One 

two 

three 

fower 

five 

Six 

Seaven 

eight 

Nyne 

ten 

Elleaven 

Twelue 

Thirteene 

fowerteene 

fifteene 

Sixteene 

Seaventeene 

Eighteene 

Nyneteene 

Twenty 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

1000 

10000 


Fryday the 5 September 1669, Att 5 Clock in ye morninge, Cap Bates, my Sonn Cambelleé 


& my selfe tooke horsse at Alleppo for Scandroon, all 


y® factory accompaninge vs a league on 


or way, And returnd all, saue Mr Jn° Shepperd, Mt Varne, Mz Hartop & Mr fflyer who 
ar 


66 The first mention of John Campbell in this narrative, 
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accompanned vs to Han Jarr to y¢ howse of Ruston, ye Carr [? Carrier] where we siaid all that 
night and tooke our leave in ye morninge, being verry merry all ye night. We ran some dainger 
of robbing in the way, but got safe aboard ye Mary §- Martha’? the 12 instant. Abondance of 
Jackalls, partridg & phesant we see in of way. 


20 September 1669. Monday. Wee weighed Ancor the Wind at No No W :, litle winde in 
the midle of the day, but at 6 at night a fresh gaile at Cape hogg,€§ and brovght vs by day next 


morninge at Cape S* Andrea,® or ye Isleland of Cyprus. The bredth of Cypruse is about 30 Engl 
Miles, the lenth 150. ‘ 


238 [September]. Being thirsday, & ye wind faire & fresh till Sunday the 26, at wel tyme we 
weere becalmed wh in 5 Leagues of Candia, at y@ east end, till Weddensday followeinge. Then 
afresh Gaile we) held till the Sixt of October, wek day we Ancored before Messena in the Mould’¢ 


And I offered the Jurats for ptaek [pratique | for my selfe & Sonn Cambell 200 psof 8 but could 
not pvaile. 

Sunday the 10 October 1669. Wee weighed from Messena, & past y® vaire [phare]7! Scicillia 
On y® One Side, The Callabria On the other, weh is ye popes Contrey,7? And not aboue 2 Leagues 


betwixt poynt & poynt, and always seting ina greate Current Betwene Scilla & Charibdis. Scilla 
is the poynt on the Callabria side & Charibdis on the Sissellyne side, 


Monday y¢ 11 October 1669. We weere becalmd, & lay by Strumbelo [Stromboli], ye burning 
Isleland, & wttin 3 or 4 leagues 6 or 7 litle Islelands not inhabitted, weh smooke, but y* Cald vuleau 
[Volcano] most, & now burnes more furiosly then Strumbeloe did, 4 at this day flames much 
most visible in the night,” 


Tewesday 12 [October]. A faire gaile, wh held till fryday, on wh night we sailed by the 
Isleland Elba. Part y® Spanyards hane Cald port Langowne [Porto Langore]; thother half ye 
Legornezes or Ittallians haue Cald port flarero [Porto Ferrajo],a Brave port: y® Isleland betwixt 
40 & 50 Miles about and lies 12 leagues South of Legorne. We past 5 or 6 small Islelands not 
inhabbited, And at 12 Clock Satterday none, we weere in the rode of Legorne. 


Satterday 16 October 69. We arrived at Legorne, but weere not ‘pmitted to goe to y® Lazeretto 
till Thirsday after, ye 21 October 1669. 


Fryday, y° 22 of October 1669. We weere reced into y° Lazeretto by 8 in the morninge, and 
jodged 4 days in One Chamber, and after remoued to an other. And three days after we had beene 
theire, I, R. B. was driveing a naile, and on thother side in an other Roome I herd repeated the 
blowes I had given. I knockt at seuall places, other Roomes adioyninge to the places I knockt, & 


weere empty, yet had what blowes soever I gaue answerd psently [immediately] at y° s4 places, 





6? See Vol. XXXVI, p. 174. 

684, ¢., Ras'Khanzir. Compare Della Valle, Voyages, Vol. IV., p. 512, ‘Nous doublimes le Cap Chanzir, c’est 
a dire le Cap surnommé Porco.” 

6? ‘Nous nous trouvimes . . . . audeli du Cap de Saint André de Cypre.” Op. cit., loc, cit. 

7 See Vol. XXXVI, p. 175. 


71 Compare Lithgow, Painefull Peregrinations, p. 898, ‘The narrow Seas, which divide Italy and Sicilia. . . . 
is called the fare of Messina and fretum Siculum.” Compare also Rawlinson ALS., C. 799 (Bargrave’s Travels in 
1643), fol. 9, ‘‘ Having past Strambolo we entred the Fare, sailing between Sylla (a Sand on the Shoar of Cicely) 
and Caribdis (a Rock on the brink of Calabria), where the Seae divides itself into sundry strong Currents,” 

72 See Vol, XXXVI, p. 175. 

78 Compare Rawlinson MS., C. 799 (Bargrave’s Travels in 1646), fols.8 and 9, “In open view of Cecilia before 
we enter the Vare of Messina are the smoaky Islands of Vulcan, the Lipari and furious flaming Strumbolo which 
casts up fire with a strange violence and a frightfull noise.” 
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Satterday ye 9 Nouember 1669. This Spirrit and till ffryday y¢ 15 Nouember 1669 continewed 
knockinge, & soe loud, and at seuerall places, some tymes from 7 to 12 Clock at night; but this 
night it came & knockt at M* Cambells bed heade or wall, ag* weh this pillow lay (lor of bedds 
weere on the floore), & soe violently as if he would [have] beaten edowae the wall, Iwas then at ye 
table readinge but minded it not, we M> Cambell did, and knoct tunes, all wet was answerd 
exactly. This Continewed every night for 13 nights, and at last we herd noe more, but on the 
10 November 69, at 8 Clock at night, M» Cambell would knock to see if the spirritt or Devell would 
answer, we? it did, at ye 3 senall places Mt Cambell knock at, wt yt violence as if it would [have} 
beaten downe y¢ wall & to be herd : 40 y4s out of yeroome, Mr Cambell tooke a glasse wyne, & said 
to me, heeresto y*%, The spirrit ‘psently said a lond heere to yx, and s¢ how doe y", how doe y? 
Wee then weere struck wth admiration (wonder). The Spirritt,as if he turnd him selfe in Scorne 
and goeing away, stin Turkish, Anass & asictim, w° isin English, sonn of a Whoore, And went 


away. 











Monday the 18 Decemd" 1669. I had y® night before taken some milk to boyle wth rice & 
boiled it, & eate a pottenger full, soe did my sonn Cambell, but w*tin half an hower after I was 
taken wth soe violent vommitting as I never had formerly. My Sonns’4 was not altogether soe bad. 
The Docter had notis of it, and verry Dilygent, in 4 days recoverd me to my former helth, & told me 
y*the Milk of this Contrey deales litle better wt all Strangers & y* the Contrey people darr hardly 
medle wet it. My Dyet was Lemmon broth w* egg beatin it for the 4 days. We staid from ye 
22th October to ye 24 December in y¢ Lazeretto, we) is 40 days. We staid in Legorne 10 days, & 
in it nothinge of note, saue ytits a place of greate trade and a ffree port, And a garrison & 
Exceeding stronge’> & y® gards exact intheire dewty, Soe as none an come in, horseman or by Coach, 
but by ye tinkling of a Bell at y® gate they pass, notis is given Round y® towne to y® gates. 


18 December 1660. Wee iooke boate for Peesa & staid theire 2 days, veweinge the Antiquitys 
of y* Once famous place, but now lost by Legorne, w* steales away all theire trade. In it is a faire 
Church cald y¢ Dona [Duomo], & to it 4 paire of Brazen gates, 3 at y° west end of Cast brass, for 
bigness & rare worke I never saw y® lik; ye 4¢) paire are s* to [have] been brought from 
Jerusalem.76 Neare ye Church stands a Tower [the Campanile] verry high & built Crooked, 
§ stories high, and alsoe a Coopeloe [the Baptistery] verry faire at y° west end of the Dome 
[Duomo]. On ye North side is A place Cald Campa Santa [Campo Santo], by reason ye earth 
of it was brought from Jerusalem, And y® vertue of it is to swell ye Deade boddy put into it for 2 or 
thre days and after in 24 howers turnes it to ashes.77 The next famous Church is yt of y¢ Knits of 
y° Order of St Stephen,” of we order y¢ Grand Duke is of. They weare a redd Crosse in Sattin on 
theire left side of theire Clokes. 


All more is yé Phizique Garden, we! hath noe thing admyrable in it. The Towne is aboute 
4 litle Engl miles aboute by y® wall, woh is verry good, and a Cittidell [Citadella d’Artiglieria] by 
y® river side, web comes from fflorrence wt a Garrison in it. From Pisa we tooke hoisse to Sciana 





% 4, ¢6., John Campbell, who was, seemingly, Bell’s son-in-law, 

% Compare Rawlinson MS,, C. 799 (Bargrave’s Travels in 1646), fol. 8, ‘‘ Legorne is a small City underthe Duke 
of Tuscany but a very valuable one, in respect of its Traffick, its forme and its Strength ; nor does it want the 

conveniency of a handsome Mold for Shipps, nor the Embellishments of a faire Piazza (from which Ours in Covent 

Garden took its patterne) .” 

76 The ancient Bronze Gates, destroyed by the fire of 1595, were replaced in 1606 by the present doors. 

™% The Campo Santo was founded in 1203, by Archbishop Ubaldo de Lanfranchi, who caused 58 ship-loads of 
earth to be brought to it, from Jerusalem. The story of the marvellous properties of the earth appears to have no 
foundation in fact. 

78 Santo Stefano di Cavalieri, built in 1565~1593. 
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{Sienna} and in two Days got thether. This Citty is 6 miles in Compass, y® streets very faire, and 
the howses high. The Madona, or Chiefe Church, is, for y¢ pauem*t vnder foote, y® rarest I ever 
beheld, Its y@ Story of ye Old testam*in figures of Marble, all Complexions laid in in naturall 
stone. The Library in Large booke of parchm! & figuers in gold & other rich Cullers painted verry 
rare on y® parchmt, Nothinge elce Memorable but ye Chappell of St Katherine, y¢ virgin saint. 


18 Decemb:r 1669. We tooke horsse for Roome, And in the way Lodged at Monte friscone 
[ Montefiascone], ye place wheere y® Muskadine grape is (y® wyne verry pleasant and good), Next to 
a fyne Cittuated towne Cald veeta herba [ Viterbo] in a plaine, for 2 miles round well Cultured for 
grapes, Ollives And all other garden herbs, 


20 December 1669. We got Roome & Lodged at ye fortune in the Peacha dispannia [ Piazza 
di Spagna], Jeronemo Martelle, patroon. In Roome we see St Peeters, The Pallas of Prince 
Deburgueze [Palazzo Borgheze| And y® Queene Sweedens pallas, The Pallasses of seiiall 
mbassadors & Cardenalls, but none Exceeding w*bin Roome or w*out prince Deburgueze his pallas 
wthout ye Citty. Its but litle, but y® walls about it 3 English miles, and braue gardens, 
wildernesses & walks wthin it & fountaines, none Exceeding it about Roome & in the howse many 
rarities, as Statues of Purphre & seuerall great vrns and Pillers, Most of ye Eminent Churches 
and Colledges & theire fests we weere at to see theire Riches & heare theire Musique. We also rid 
round ye Walls Roome, w* are judged by vs to be 10 English miles, But the buildings w'hin fills 
not a quarter of the Ground. We alsoe vewed ye ruins of Neroes pallas, part of of w°! y* English 
Jesiuts hauc for a garden to recreate themselues, lately given to them. 


March y¢ 16, 1669 [1670]. We left Roome and returned to Legorne On some errand 
y* surprized vs. I continewed in Legorne to y® 13 April 1670 and then tooke a feluke 
[felucca] for Genoa wheero I arrived thirsday morninge the 17% by 9 Clock in the morninge 
at y®? howse of Zachery Humphreys, An Engl man, & y® only howse for entertainment‘ as an 
Osterrea [osteria] in Genoa, & hath lived in it 88 yeares. Its 40 leagues betwixt Legorne & 
Genoa, & wt a faire winde they Gennally make it One Day & night & noe more, but the winde 
was iust a head & we put to lodge a shore every night; its by land 120 Engi miles, but few 
travellers goe it for feare of y® Bandereetoes [banditti] and the bad accommodation in y® way. 


In Genoa is y¢ largest artifitiall mold [Molo Vecchio] in Chrissendome, One for shipps 
one for Galleys, One for Barks or Settees. The new wall about y® Citty is faire & about 15 
miles in Compasse; y® Citty q's [contains] 50 parrishes & devided into 4 quarters, One cald 
St Lawrence [San Lorenzo], One S* George [San Giorgio], One St Barnardo, 4% §* John 
baptista [San Gianbattista]. Jn y® Citty are hundreds of Princeley pallasses Richly furnished 
wth rarities. Indeed its a Citty of Pallasses & gardens for Beauty & rich furniture, as 
Cabbinets, Pictures & Looking Glasses, of wet I saw one in a Gentlem™ howse Cost 
30000 Scowdey [scudi] or Crownes, Marble tables, most Rich & beaatifull of all Cull?s. Tis 
a Republique Consistinge of a Duke cald prince Royall or imperiall who is Crowned Kinge 
of Corseka, 24 Senatots, The greate & little Counsell, 400 Gentlemen, out of w®® is chosen 
y¢ Duke or prince who is Chiefe Only for 2 yeares & then a new One is Chosen out of 
y° 400, They are all traders & theire Riches is in moneys. Theire Chief Commodities made 
wthin theire Contrey is wrought silks of all sorts, w°" they make in vast quantities & furnish 
most pts of xendome. Marble good & verry plentifull for Cullers naturall & we? they 
improve by art. They have for other things all almost lik London. 


Monday 20% April! 1670. In discorse wh Mr Zachery Humphrey And Capt. Archer in 
Relation to y® Citty, Mr Zachery Humphrey, who hath lived in Genoa 38 years, told vs 
y? in ano 1658 y® plague began in Genoa & ended in August ano 1658 and many days theire 
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died Thre thowsand a day, Soe that in a Spatious & poppulous Citty in the afore s¢ tyme was not 
left a live of all sexes & ages aboue thirteene thowsand & odd hundreds. But now in ano 1670 
its verry full of people & trade. In ano 1650, Mr Zachery Humphreys wife, then fryinge 
Collops & Eggs, the winde soe strainge, it blew y* tops of howses of, & the frying pan out of 
hir band quite away, never since knowne what way it went. It alsoe Blew shipps out of the 
Mould into y* Sea, & ont of y® Sea into y® Mould againe. 

The same day a flemminge rideinge in the new Mold [Molo Nuovo], a Gust caime & 
carricd quite away his Meezen Marst, ropes & yards, soe as it was never herd of or anie part ; 
y® Ship was 600 tons. 

Cf Satterday y® 26 April 1670 Arrived from Cailes [Calais] 2 of y® King Engl ffrigeotts, 
5° Jersey & Centurion wtt money for ye Genoez & some for y® Legornez, [which] they, every 
yeare [on] ye West Spannish India fetes arrivall, Receives for Marchandize & interrest money ; 
y° Kinge Spaine owes vast somes.” 








END. 





TAMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS. 
BY M. K. NARAYANASAMI AYYAR, B.A., B.L., AND T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M.A. 
No. I. — Nandi-Ekalambagam, 


A kalambagam is a variety of poetic composition in Tami], in which the hero is praised ina 
variety of metres on a number of turais or topics, and should consist of 100, 95, 90, 70, 50 or 80 
verses according as it is in praise of a deity, a saint,a king, a minister, a merchant or a véldlan. 
The verses should run in antddi fashion, t.¢., the last word of each verse should begin the succecding 
one.! The most famous compositions of this kind are Tiruraranga=kkalambagam of Pillai= 
pPerum4l=ayyangaér and the dlagar-kalambagam by an unknown author. 


The Nandi=kkalambagam is a poem in praise of a king called Nandi and contains strangely 
enough 110 verses, having ten verses more than even the highest number which is prescribed for a 
deity by the Panniru-pattiyal. It is commonly ascribed to a younger brother of the hero of the 
poem, though from the way in which the author speaks of himself this does not appear to be the truth. 
In the final verse of the poem in describing the hero’s death, the poet feelingly says: 

** Your conntenance has gone to the moon in the heavens, 

Your fame has entered the dark ocean, 

Your valour has passed to the tiger in the wilds, 

Your fingers have attained the Lalpaka tree, 

She of the honeyed lotus flower (Lakshmi) has joined Hari, 

The ruddy-fire has claimed your body, 

O ! Nandi, the all-bountiful ! where shall I and my poverty find refuge ? "2. 


eee 
78 The MS. ends abruptly here. I have failed to find any further mention of either of the authors of this 
work, 
1 See the Panniru-paitiyal under the head kalambagam. 


2 This verse follows the idea of the hymn in the funeral rites portion of the Taitliriya Aranyaka, in which the 
several elements are asked to take unto themselves their own contribution to the physical body of the dead man, 
The king’s countenance is said to have gone to the moon, because during his lifetime his face rivalled the moon in its 
brightness, and after his death it is left as the sole heir to all the brightness and beauty, which was once shared by 
them both. His fame likewise wasas vastand unfathomable as the ocean, his valour was like the tiger’s, his fingers 
would yield every request and wish of the suppliant, like the kalyake tree. Lakshmi is said to have re-juined 


{Fari, because during the king’s lifetime the Goddess of Fortune was undivided from him. [ Vide Trapétaka 6, 
dnurdke 1, section 4, ] | 
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The impression produced by the verse is also corroborated by the general tenor of the whole 
work, ‘The hero, Nandi, is described in this work as being a Pallava king :—- Pallavar hén 
Nandt — verse 2 of Introduction, verses 15, 35, 40, 70, &e., of the poem. (The Pallava king 
Nandi.) Patlavar ténral — vy. 1 (born of the Pallava dynasty). Pallavar Lélar’? —v, 59 (a lion 
among the Pallavas), Pallavan—vr. 65, 638. Aéddavan —v. 29. 








In verse 39 the king is said to have belonged to the race of the moon :—Chandra-hula 
prakdsan (the light of the Chandra = kula or the Lunar Race). 


His capitals appear to have been K&achi, the modern Conjeevaram — ov. 8, 10, 22, 29 and 80: 
Mallai, 3 the modern Mahibalipuram, situated in the Chingleput District — av. 1, 8, 46, 54, 72 and 
83; and Mayilai, or Mailapptir, the modern Mailapur, a suburb of Madras — ev. 44, 51, 55 
and 69, 


His rule extended over (1) the Tondainidu — ev. 4, 5 and 39 ; (2) the country watered by the 
Kavéri:— Kédviri vala nddan — vv. 11,17, 27, 28 and 44, Ponnt naundtiu mannan — (king of 
the prosperous country watered by the Ponni, 7.e., the Kavéri). Sén@édaz — (owner of the Chola 
eountry) v. 74. (8) Over the Chéra country :— Séranddan —v. 74. (4) Over the Kongu 
country :— Konagd@!—v. 41. (5) Over the Alagat Nddu:— Alagat nédan—v. 39, (6) Over 
the western regions :-— Kudakk= udai véndan — v. 65. 


In verse 28, he is described as “ Ké@viri vata nédian Kumari = kkongan Gangai-mandlan kurai 
kalal vtra= Nandi” — “the valiant Nandi, lord of the prosperous country watered by the 
Kivéri, of the sea-coast round Kumari ( the Oape Comorin) and the spouse of the Ganges.” 


He is said to have held sway over the Bana kings:— “ Vada Véngada-nddudai mannar 
pirdn ’—v, 55. “ Lord over the kings of the northern Véikata (hills).” See also vv. 33 and 
67, where he is described as vada Véngadatidp (lord of the northern Vénkata hills). 


Nandi is said to have won battles at the following places: —(1) Telldru—vv, 28, 
33, 38, 49, 52, 53, 71, 75, 79, 80, 85, 86 and 96. (2) Aurukidu—vv. 2, 35 and 84. 
(3) Palaiydru—v. 31. (4) Velldru — v.28. (5) Nalldru— v. 61. 


Tn verse 27, the Chéra, Chéla, Pandya kings and the kings of the northern regions are said 
to have paid tribute to him. He had fought with the Chéras and the Chélas ( zv. 42 and 81), 


and also with the Pandyas (#v. 4 and 81). 


In verse 81 he is described as having thwarted the intentions of his younger brothers, 


thus: — 
“ Kula virar = dgam = aliyat- 
tambiyar = ennam =elldm paluddga venra talat ming virattuvan 
Sembiyar Lennar Sérar=edir vandu miysch=cheruvenra gc. gc.” 


a ee ee 


3 In vv. 54and $8, the place is called Kadan — Mallai, which is the name by which itis known to the Vaishnava 
Alvar Tirwmangai (see the two decades on Kadan - Mallai - ttalasayanam, and the decades on Tiruvdlt and 
Tirunaraiytr), The Alvar describes it as a flourishing sea-port (Tirunedun-tandagam, verse 9.) The place was also 


praised by Bhiiatidjvdr in verse 70 of his Zyarpé, 
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“The great hero who conquered so as to destroy the hereditary warriors [| who perhaps 
helped his younger brothers ] and so as to defeat the intentions of his younger brothers; and 
who killed the Sembiyar (the Chéla), the Tennavar (the Pandya ) and the Chérar who opposed 
him in battle.” From this we can infer that the phrase ‘‘ hereditary warriors” may refer to 
the Chilas, the Pandyas and the. Chéras, who might have helped the younger brothers of Nandi 


against himself. 


Nandi seems to have been a patron of Tamil Literature — patndamilaty = dyginra Nandi 
( the king Nandi who studies classic Tami]) —v, 104. Zamij Nandi — v. 107. 


He is called by several surnames in the poem: — (1) Avani-N@ranan — verse 4 of the 
Introduction, vv. 18, 2%, 64 and 66 of the Text. (2) Védél-vidugu — ov. 11, 18 and 74. 
(8) Ukitrama-képant ~ vv. 20 and 55. (4) Kuvalaya-méritdaday —v, 29, (5) Méludayag 
—v. 48. (6) Méanédayan —v. 68. (7) Varatuigan — v. 89. (8) Méadnabharay — v, 109. 
(9) Nandi=chchtrdmay —v.106. (10) Désa-banddri —v. 96, 


Having now summarised all the information of any historical interest in the poem, we 
shall proceed to disouss them in the light of inscriptions. The king, who is the hero of this 
poem, cannot be Nandivarman-Pallavamalla who was opposed by the Dramijas in abont 
760 A. D., since of the numerous battles which he and his general Udayachandra are said to 
have fought,5 not one of those given in this poem are mentioned. We are therefore compelled 
to conclude that he must be the same person as the Nandi, who was the son of Dantivarman 
mentioned in the Bahtr plates,6 We have inscriptions of Nandippdéttarasar, who fought the 
battle of Telliru, at Conjeevaram’? in the Chingleput District, at Sendalai,? Kaviladi® and 
Tillaisthinam! in the Tanjore District, and at Tirnvadi!! in the South Arcot District. We 
know from the poem that one of his snarnames was Avani-Naranan, In one inscription ta 
Nandivarman found in the Muktisvara temple at Kavérippikkam, the place is named simply 
as Kivadippikkam, while in the inscriptions of Nripatungavarman and the Chéla kings who came 
after him the place is called Kayvadipp&ékkam alias A-vani-Narayana-chaturvadimangalam,13 
The inscriptions thus corroborate our poem in these particulars, That “ Nandippéttaragar who 
was victorious at Tejliru ’’ should be the same person as K6-visaiya-Nandivikramavarman is 
evident trom the fact that Kaduvetti= Tamila = pPéraraiyan, who is mentioned as an officer 
of the one! is alsa mentioned as an officer of the other.6 The Bahir plates say that 
Nandivarman was the son of Dantivarman, This Dantivarman was a contemporary of the 
Rashtrakita Govinda ITT. (A. D. 782-814). Therefore the Nandi of our poem must have 
belonged to the middle of the 9th century A.D. We do not propose in this paper to enter 
into the question of the necessity of postulating a Gahga-Pallava dynasty, which has been 
dealt with by one of us already in the Madras Christian College Magazine!® and which will be 
dealt with again in detail in a forthcoming paper in the Epigraphia Indica. 


In the Bhédrata-venda of Perundévan4r mention is made of a king who was victorious at 
Tellarno, If this reference is to ‘*N andippéttaragar who was victorious at Tellarn,” we can fairly 
infer that Pernndévanir was a contemporary of his. 


» 


- * 
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* Perhaps Ugra-kipan (a man of fierce anger). & §. 2, 1., Vol. IL., pp. 363-864. 
8 Ep. ind., Vol. IV., p. 181. ? No. 12 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1895. 
§ No. 11 of the same for 1899. ® No. 288 of the same for 1901. 10 No. 52 of the same for 1895. 
“No. 86 of the same for 1905, 12 No, 408 of the same for 1905. 
18 Cf, Inscriptions Nos, 391, 394 and 895 of the samo for 1908. 14 No, 12 of the same for 1895. 


™ No. 804 of the same for 1897. 16 Christian College Bagazine for April, 1907. 
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As to the country that he ruled over, we find inscriptions of his, as already pointed 
out, in the Chéla, and the Tonddi-n&dus, but we have not as yet succeeded in getting any 
from the Chéra and Konhgu countries. We cannot say what particular region is denoted by 
Alagainadu, but there is a village called Alagipuriin the Pudukhéttai State. Thathe was 
a suzerain of the Banas, who ruled over the Vada Véngada-nddu, is proved by a number of 
his inscriptions in the Véngada-nadu, which is said therein to belong to the Bana country. 
Nandi’s predecessor, Dantivarman, is mentioned as the overlord of the Bana king Vijayaditya 
Mavali Vanardya,'”? and his successor, Nripatunga, as overlord of Vana Vijjadhara.!8 
Nandipp6ttarasar himself in an inscription belonging to the 23rd year of his reign is mentioned 
as suzerain over Vikramaditya Mavali Vanaraya.!9 


The poem unfortunately leaves us entirely in the dark as to the person or persons against 
whom he fought the several battles mentioned. The following passage in verse 64:— 
“ Telldrr = attanré pon Vaigat muninda Nandi” (Nandi who fought on the banks of the 
golden Vaigai (river ) on the same day as at Tellaru), leads us to suspect that about the time 
of the battle at Tellaru, the king’s forces must have fought another battle on the banks of the 
Vaigai river in the Madura District. 


Of the king’s surnames, we bave already dealt with Avani-Naéranan. Vidél-vidugu occurs 
in inscriptions found at Tirnvallam, Tiruppalatturai, Conjeevaram, &c. The meaning of this 
term is not clear. But we meet with similar names such as, Mirpidugu,2® Pagappidugn2! for 
Dantivarman and Mahéndravarman respectively. The last part of the surname means the 
thunderboli in the Kannada and Telugu languages, The other surnames given in the poem 
are not met with in inscriptions. 


The following places are mentioned in the poem as the scenes of the king’s batiles, véz., 
Telliru, Nallaru, Palaiyaru, Kurugédu and Vellaru. Of these Tellaru is a village in the 
Wandiwash Taluk of the North Arcot District; Nallaru is famous for its Saiva temple 
of Darbharanyésvara, and is situated in the French Settlement of Karaikkal in the Tanjore 
District ; Palaiyaru is perhaps the same as Palaiyirai, a village about three miles to the south 
of Kumbhakonam, also in the Tanjore District. There are two places called Kurugédn, one in 
the Bellary Taluk of the Bellary District ard another in the Kolar District of the Mysore 
Province. The former is called simply Kurugode, while the latter is called Dodda Kurugode. 
In the first mentioned are several ruins, consisting of beautiful temples of the Chalukya style of 
architecture, a fine fort on a hill,and it was one of the strongholds of TippuSultan. The latter 
is believed to be an old capital of the Gangas. Vellaru is the name of two rivers, one of which 
runs between the South Arcot and the Trichinopoly Districts, while the other passes through 
the Pudukkéttai State. Which of these two rivers is meant by the poem we are not able to 


judge from the reference. 


The Bahdr plates assert that Dantivarman, the father, and Nripatungavarman, the son of 
Nandivarman, were devout worshippers of the lotus feet of Vishnu. The Kalambagam 
describes Nandi as “ Sivanat muludu =maravdda chintaiydn,” verse 97 (one whose mind never 


forgot Siva). 
Sec i 


17 No. 228 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for the year 1903. 

18 No, 228 of the same for the year 1908. 19 No, 229 of the same for the year 1903, 
20 No. 541 of the same for the year 1905. 

21 §, I. I., Vol, IL, p. 341. See also the footnote 5 on the same page. 
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THE FAUJDARI OF BANGASH. 


The Bangashat or ‘two Bangashes’ included 
Upper Bangash, the modern Kurram Valley, and 
Lower Bangash or Kohat. Under the Mughals 
both constituted a faujddr? which appears to have 
gradually been confined to Lower Bangash, 1. ¢., 
Kokat. Its history can be traced for more than 
a century. 

Tue faujddr of Bangash appears to have been 
independent of the Sibahdars of Kabul, as was 
apparently the case in all the Provinces of the 
Mughal Empire. Under Akbar the tomdn of 
Bangash! had lain in the Sarkar and Stbah 
of Kabul, but in 1627, after the death of 
the emperor Jahangir, Lashkar Khan became 
sthahddr of ‘Kabul and the Bangashat.” 


According to another account, however, Sa’id 
Khan was faujddr of Bangash in 1627, for in that 
year he marched from Kohat to relieve Peshawar, 
then besieged by the Afghans, who had risen on 
the news of Jahingir’s death. 


In 1631-32 (1041 H.), Said Khan superseded 
Lashkar Khan in the s#bahddri, and Shamsher 
Khan was made faujddr of the two Bangashes. 
Three years later in 1634-35, Rajé Jagat Singh was 
appointed thdnadir or faujddr of the Bangashat, 
with orders to collect supplies of provisions to 
send to Kabul, whither Muhammad Dara Shikoh 
was about to proceed, Shah Jahan following in 
person, in consequence of the Persian designs on 
Kandahar, 


In 1688 Jagat Singh still held this office, or 
had been re-appointed to it, for in the following 
year he was directed to pour supplies into Kabul, 
during Shih Jahan’s stay there. Shah Jahdn 
returned to Lahore vid Upper Bangash and Kohat, 
und the prince was directed to follow later. 
At Kohat, Jagat Singh got upa hunt, during which 
56 mdrkhor, besides other big game, were 
killed. How long Jagat Singh continued to be 
fawjddr of the Bangashét does not appear, 
but in May, 1675, Khanjar Khan became their 
thdnaddr or faujddér, apparently superseding 
Muhammad Wafa, thdnaddr of the Resat Ferry and 
Kohat, who had been appointed in J anuary of 
that year. This was after the unsuccessful attack 
of the Mughals on Sherghar in the Adam Khel 
Afridi country. In the next year Iftikhar Khan 
was appointed faujddr of the Bangashdt. He 
Fm vee SaCiageeeceee aD ai eee 


did not hold the office long, for about 1677 we find 
Ahmad, a Sayyid, brother of Shah&mat Khan,? 
faujddér, and in 1680 Lashkar Khan, who turned 
the Khattaks out of Kohat, held the post, but 
only for a short time, for Tarin Khan the next 
Jaujdir was reduced to great straits by the Malik- 
Miris of Kohat, who held the Bald His4r of Kohat, 
Then, in 1685, R&j& Ram Singh became Jaujddr of 
Kohat and Bangash, and we find him refusing to 
obey the order of Amfr Khan, the Sdbahdiy of 
K&bul, to arrest Ashraf Khan the Khattak The 
next faujddr must have been one Abdu’l-Hadt, 
a worthless fellow, son of Iftikh4r Khan 
Appointed in or after 1695, he was succeeded by 
Fakhar Khan before 1706, and about 1708 
Allahdid Kheshk? wag appointed, but he he 
afraid to take up his office and sent a deputy. 

About 1718, Ahmad Beg Khan, Ming-basht, was 
Faujddr, 

After or in 1722 Yalbfrs Khan became Ffaujddr 
of Bangash. 

H. A. Ross, 


A BAKER’S DOZEN OF CATCHES FROM THE 
JHANG DISTRICT, PANJAB. 


COLLECTED AND TRANSLATED BY 
M. LONGWORTH DAMES, I. ©. s. 
(RETIRED). 
I. 
My Wife. 
Sahib ditta jalna ran kujajje nal. 
Hathi vangon patli, tave vangon lal. 
Kara khandi rotian, kunna piwe dal. 
Chappar paya ghaghra, trad kare rumal. 
Gadhé vangon hingdi, sare vehre da singar, 
Translation. 
God has given me to live with a hideous woman, 
As slender as an elephant, as red as a griddle. 
She eats a basket of bread and drinks a degchi of 
dal, 
Her skirt is a thatch and her handkerchief 
a grass-mat, 
She brays like a donkey, and is the ornament of 


the courtyard. 
IT 


Topsy-turvy Land, 
Jaget sande bol phutte, 
Bakrian kasi kutte. 
Bhaunkan chor ’te nasan kutte. 
Vainde chor Kiraran muthe. 
Mihan ute chappar utte. 
‘Bagal na chik, dantri phatdi hai.’ 


+ The mahdlé of Teri Boléq was a royal jagir, or fief, which generally pertained to the faujddré of Lower 


Bangash. 
2 He had a thana as post at the Tap! of Hanged, 


MISCELLANEA. 





Translation. 
Let the world hear a topsy-turvy saying. 
The goats slaughter the butchers. 
The thieves bark and the dogs bolt. 
The Knars come and rob the thieves. 
The thatch falls upon the rain, 
And ‘Don’t pull the blanket or the sickle will be 
torn.’ 
ITT. 
Another Version. 
Chor uchakka chaudhri, lundi ran pardhan. 
Translation, 
Thieves and blackguards are headmen, and prosti- 
tutes respectable women. 
IV. 
My Lover. 
Mil-gaya yar karori. 
Lat-pat vadi, muhabbat thori. 
Vikhenda darwaza tap-venda mohrt. 
Translation, 
I have got a lover of a thousand,’ 
Much talk and little love. 
Shows himself at the door and gets out by the 
drain. 
Vv. 
The Jatt. 
Jatt ton bhala mul na bhai. 
Jatt vigéii murshid nal, 
Jatt bulainyan khade ghal, 
Sir-ton Jah-ke mare bhuin, 
Lahni hik na dewne duin. 
Translation 
Never think a Jatt good. 
A Jatt will quarrel with his religious adviser. 
If you call a Jatt he will abuse you, 
He will take off his head (his turban) and fling it 
on the ground, 
There is neither first taking nor second giving 


with him. 
VI. 


The Bad Wife. 
Bhairi ran da bhaira chal. 
Chhule ute ros bal, 
Ate ghundean khurke val. 
Nak phojindi godiyan nal. 
Translation. 

An evil wife has an evil gait, 
Her child cries on the hearth, 
She scratches her head while she grinds the meal, 
And wipes her nose upon her knees, 

VIL 

Another Version, 

Bhairi ran Khuda di chati 
Na mari-vanje na sati, 





1 Lit., ofa karor, 


Translation, 
A bad wife is a punishment from God; 
She can be neither killed nor thrown away. 

VIiTt. 
The Wicked Woman. 

Hik nar ku-lachan, han da sara, 
Jhera kendi, vehra phara. 

Lranslation, 
A wicked woman, burner of the heart, 
Stirs up strife and splits the household ( lit., the 

courtyard ). 


ix. 
Misfits. 
Trehi kamm kurah; 
Mard nua chakki; 
*Aurat nuh ah; 
Sadhe nun gah. 
Translation. 


There are three bad roads: 

A handmill to a man ; 

A road to a woman ; 

Treading out the corn to a bull-buffalo. 


x. 
Vanity. 
Jab gund paranda, mera jhugga ujar-janda, 
Translation. 
Do up my back hair at once, or my house will be 


ruined. 
XI. 


Bad Habits Stick, 
‘Tat na vanje ‘iltiyan, 
Adat mil na ja. 
Uth kanak-ke choriye, 
Chug jawahan kha. 
Kutta raj bahatye, 
Chakki chatan ja. 
Bhed ke jane popale ? 
Pad-bahere kha. 
Translation, 
An evil custom is not given up, 
Nor a habit abandoned. 
A camel will leave wheat 
And graze on eamel-thorn ; 
If you make a dog king, 
He will go to lick the millstone. 
What does a sheep know of fruit ? 
It will eat toadstools. 
XII. 
Horses and Women. 
Madhri, chaghri, khanki, 
Mathe ute wat, 
Turian? dian eh sifatin, 
Narin chaur chapat. 
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Translatian, 
Low stature, fatness, greediness, 
And a spot on tke forehead 
Are good qualities im horses 
And very bad in women. 
AITE, 
Heredity. 
Ghore, munsi, hathien, rag nanehari. 


Translation. 


Horses, men, and elephants take after the 
maternal grandmother, 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THE LATE MAJOR RAVERTY’S GENERAL 
INDEX TO HIS TRANSLATIONS. 

THE accompanying list of works by the late 
Major Raverty in the possession of his widow is 
published for the information of scholars who 
may desire to know of them and to communicate 
with her at Grampound Road, Cornwall, England, 
They consist chiefly of MS. translations into 
English of vernacular works on Indian History. 
The list was compiled by Major Raverty himself. 


R. C. TEMPLE. 


Volume I, 


Habib-us-Siyar, pages 1 to 10, 
Conquest of the "Arabs in Khurasan. 
The Race who ruled in Iran, 
Tahiris— Kara Khitaes in Kirman. 
Saffaris — Aghwani and Jarmie Hazarahs. 
Samanis — The Kurat Dynasty. 
Ghazniwis — Extracts from Life of Timur, 
Ghuris —His Descendants to end. 
Khwarazmis — Saljuks—Chingiz Khan. 
Slips inserted ‘‘Extracts from Babar as to 
Haziarahs,” ete, 
Volume II. 
Descendants of Timur to page 278. 
Accounts of Zu-in-Nun, Arghiin-Dlugh Beg at 
Kabul, = 
Shah Ismail, Safawi, and Uzbaks. 
Babar from Tabakat-i-Akhari. 
Sher Khan —Sher Shah and successors, 
Akbar Badshah. 
(See also Vol. 7 for extracts from Tubfat-i-Akbar- 
Shahi. ) 
Volume III, 
Reign of Akbar Badshah. 
History of Kashmir, 
Reign of Jahan-gir, 
Reign of Shah-i-Jahan, 
Reign of Aurang-Zeb. 
Volumes IV and V, 


Contain the reign of Aurang-Zeb, 
Reign of Bahadur Shah. 


Volume VT. 
Descendants of Aurang-Zeb to end. 
( With it are Travels of Ghulam Muhammad), 
Translations as to Mansabs and Sarkars in Ain- 
1-Ak bavi, 
Velume VII. 
Extracts Geographical from Kitab-i-Asar ul-Bilad. 
Extracts from Tuhfat-i-Ah bar-Shahi continued 
from page 820 of Vol. 2 ( Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi ), 
Ibn-al-Wardi. 
Extract from Al-Ma’sidi (Sprenger’s ), 
Tarikh-i-Haft Iklim—-Geographical Fxtracts from 
the Masalik-wo-Mamalik ; more extracts from 
Haft Iklim, 
Miscellaneous Notes on various Hindt Rulers. 
Extracts from Tarikh-i-Salatin—descendants of 
Babar in Hind. 
Geographical extracts, 
Volume VIITI.: 
Abd-ullah bin Khard&d Bih from the Gardajer. 
( On opposite side Alfivyear 195 H. Some Chach- 
nama, too), 
As to Hindus from Khurdad Bih. Tabari to 84 
year — Gardaizi —On ancient rulers of ?A jam, 
As to the Turks—From Lubb one side, from Mun- 
takhab-ut-Tawarikh on the opposite page, 
The Hakims of Turkistan., 
The Kara Khitaes, 
Jahan Ara on Turks, 
‘Volume IX. 
Yafa’i-Khwarazm Shahs, Gir Khins and Ilaks., 
Gardaizi continued. 
Alfi on opposite leaves. 
Eras of Different Nations. 


Fanakati on the “8 ya~ of Zamin-i-Hind. Tib- 
bat too. 

Date of Shakamiini’s birth and tenets, 

Short Geographical extract on Wilayat of Shast, 
etc., the birthplace, residence and place of 
burial of some saint. 

Mirza Haidar’s Account of Tibbat. 

Saljuks from Alfi, including notices of the Bughra 
Khan,etc, Hirat also, Ghur, and other places— 
several years of Alfi. 

Part of Tarikh-i-Rashidi. 
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Volume XX. 

Particulars in History of Hiiat and Marw from 
Fasihi, etc., and events of those parts yearly, 
up to 744 H. Nikddaris too. 

Extract from ’Abd-ul-Karim Bukhiri. 

Short Extract on Khwarazm. 

Balkh MS, on the Mughals, Turks, and Tattars. 


Extracts from Bd-Rihaian — titles of different 
rulers. 

Extracts from Bom, Lit. Soc. on Brinjaris, 
Kattiawar. 


Yaukil of Major W. Anderson. 

Extracts from Accounts of Jammt Rajahs — 8th 
year of Alfi—Khilafat of Usman. 

Badghais, Ghur, Gharjistan, etc , conquests beyond 
the Oxus—Turkistan and the Queen cf the 
Turks — The Kabul Shah and all events up to 
the death of Tahir-i-Zu-1-Yamanain— More from 
Va bari, 

Volume XI. 

On the Afghans Akhund Darwezah and Khush” 
hal Khan. 

Volume XII. 

History of Hindustan from Tabahat-Akbari, 
Budauni, etc, 

Babar from Khafi Khan with extracts from Alfi 
and others. 

Humayun also— extensive extracts. 

Tabakat-i-Nasiri, rough drafts to death of the 
Changiz Khan. 

Kings of Dakhan, etc., independent rulers of 
Hindustan. 

Volume XIII. 

Hindus’ History of Hindustan. 

Extracts from Dow and Briggs. 
extract on Mu’izz-ud-Din. 

Volume XIV. 

Mir Ma’sum, History of Sind. 

Afghans of Hind extract. 

History of Babar from his Tuzak. 

History of Humayun. 

History of Akbar, Zubd-ut-Tarikh, and others. 

Volume XV. 

Tarikh-i-Tabarf, copious extracts. 

Kitab-i-Fatuh — Conquests of the "Arabs. 

Jami’-ul-Tawarikh 

Khalifahs of the House of ’Abbis and notices of 
Sind, etc. 

Extracts from the Tarikh-i-lbrahimi on early 
Dynasties, Prophets, etc. 

Nizami on same subject. 

Kings of Iran, Zamin, 

Tabakat i-Nagiri with copious additions from 
Tarikh- i-[brabimi Tabari, Guzidah, Jami-ut- 
Tawarikh, Majma’-ut-Tawarikh, Rauzat-us- 
Safa, Tahir Muhammad, ete. 

Volume XVI. 

Guzidah — Atabiks — Account of Turks and 
Mughals from the beginning. Account of 


Yafai — Short 
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Khwarazm Shahs, of Tughril Beg, Saljuki, and 
successors, ‘ete. 

Saljuks of Kirman, 
ete. — Guzidah. 

The Il-Khins of Ivan, 

Other Extracts from Baihaki, Jahan Ara, Guzidah 

“Shars of Gharjistan.” Togha Timtris— 
Girganiuhe Hariri Ighdr tribes. 

Rulers of Ghar. 

Rulers of Turkistin—The Wak Khan from 
Hasan—Juji Khan’s descendants, 

Sultans of Maiwara-un-Nabr Mughals, 

Abu-l-Khaw (Uzbaks), Sultans of Khwirazm. 

Taiikh-i-Shams-i-Sirdj—Tattar Khin’s descent. 

Volume XVII, 

Extracts from Rauzat-us-Saffa. 

Rule of Hajjaj in “Irak and progress of "Arabs 
eastwards. Yafai on the same subjects, 

Amir Timur’s Life. Afghans submit to him. 

Timur's Invasion of Hinddstan. 

Mirza Kaidi's doings Afghans too; account of 
Sabuk - Tigin — The Afghans and Mahmud 
—Life complete, etc., etc, 

On the Chronology of Kitie from Fanakati. 


Volume XVIII. 

Extracts from Rashid Khin’s Account of Dara 
Shukoh’s Campaign against Kandahar. “On 
Mummy” or “Mumuiah.” Account of the 
Hazarah District of the Panj-Ab. 


Volumes XIX, XX, and XXI. 
Translation of the Tarikhb-i- Alfi. 
Volume XXII. 
The Muhammadan Dynasties. 
Volume XXIII. 
Jami’-ut-Tawarikh on the Mughals, etc. 
Volume XXIV. 
Ghuzr Turkmans—History of Jaunpur, ete., etc. 
Completed Works. 

The History of Hirt or Hirar, and its Depen- 
dencies, from the Foundation of the old city in 
the time of the Kaianiin Kings of Ian, and— 

The Annals of Khurisin from its Con- 
quest by the ’Arabs, and Death of the last 
Akasirah Monarch down to the Present Day and 
its Last Investment. 

Three MS. Books of Stories, from the earliest 
times to 916 H. (15]0-11 A. D.). 

The Mahdi. 

A Brief History of the Rise of the Ism@iliah 
Khalifahs of Afrikiah and also of the Mizariah 
Isma/iliah of Persia to the period of the destruc- 
tion of their Temporal Power by the Mughals. 

A History of the Mings or Hazarahs of the 
Chingiz or Great Khan, ete. 

Richard Ceeur-de-Lion and- Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat from Muhammadan Chronicles, 


H. A. Rose. 


rafa'i Nur-ud-Din, Atabaks, 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


Vincent A SurtH, The Early History of India from 
600 B. G. to the Muhammadan Conquest, including the 
invasion of Alexander the Great. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
[March 9], 1905, 14s. net. 


Mr. Vincent Smith’s History of India has been 
a great success, and the fact that a new edition 
has already become necessary sufficiently shows 
that his work really supplied a long-felt want. 
There cannot be any doubt that Mr. Smith has 
many qualifications for undertaking the work and 
doing it well. He writes with great clearness, 
and he knows how to impart something of his 
own enthusiasm for that long-neglected field — 
Indian History. He has, therefore, rendered 
a real service in spreading knowledge in circles 
which did not formerly take any interest in the 
matter and in providing a handy book of 
reference. 


As everybody knows, Indian History presents 
extraordinary difficulties, and nobody would 
expect all of them to be overcome, even in the 
second edition of a book like the present one, 
which, moreover, addresses itself to a larger 
public and not only, or even principally, to the 
scholar. The remarks which I intend to make in 
the following are not intended to detract from 
the value of Mr. Smith’s book, They are offered 
in a perfectly friendly spirit for the consideration 
of the author, when he will have to prepare 
a third edition. I offer them with the less 
hesitation, as his own judgment about the 
writings of others is often hard, whether he 
characterises the taste of a famous Indian writer 
as the worst possible (p. 316), or categorically 
declares the views of other scholars to be wrong. 
‘Even when his verdicts are less definite, I some- 
times miss the consideration due to excellent 
work: thus when he declares Senart’s standard 
work on the Agéka inscriptions to be ‘ largely 
obsolete.””2 


To yeturn to the book itself, I think that some 
objection can be raised against its general plan. 
The treatment of the different parts is very 
uneven. Generally speaking, the book almost 
exclusively deals with Northern India, and it 
gives the impression of being intended as 
an interesting sketch of such periods as are 
comparatively well-kmown rather than to furnish 
a well-balanced treatise of Indian History in its 
entirety. This may be aresult of the somewhat 
popular character of the work, but evensol do not 
think Mr, Smith is justified in filling 63 out of 
429 pages with a description of Alexander’s Indian 
Campaign, though this latter episode “ may claim 


to make a special appeal to the interest of readers 
trained in the ordinary course of classical studies.” 
Four and-a-half of these 68 pages form an 
appendix about Aornos and Embolima, with 
remarks which the author himself declares to 
have been largely refuted since the first edition 
of his book was published. Considering the 
smallimmediateresults of Alexander’s expedition, 
it would have seemed more sensible to devote 
more space to the history of bis successors, In 
this way it might also have proved possible to 
make at least some remarks about the ethno- 
graphical and political relations revealed by the 
Mahdbhdrata, evenif “the modern critic fails to 
find sober history in bardic tales.’’ The fact 
remains that the Mahabharata problems belong 
to the most important ones in Indian civilisation, 
and it would seem necessary at least to draw 
attention to them ina book dealing with ancient 
Indian History. 


A more serious objection is that the author 
often makes categorical statements without quot- 
ing his authorities or weighing the arguments that 
make against his views, The ordinary reader 
will accept such statements even in cases where 
Mr. Smith’s authority is not comparable with 
that of his opponents. More reserve would not, 
Lthink, have been out of place in many eases. 
i shall take some instances, 


When speaking about the influence of Greek 
civilisation, Mr. Smith on p. 226 in the texttreats 
the hypothesis of tle Greek origin of the Indian 
drama as a proved fact, and only mentions in 
a footnote that most scholars are of a different 
opinion. Most readers do not care about foot- 
notes, and Mr. Smith’s remark is sure to produce 
a wrong impression in wide circles. 


On the very next page we read that there is 
no evidence that Greek architecture was ever 
introduced into India. It is very difficult to 
understand what he means in saying so. If he 
only wants to say that no really Greek building 
is known to have been erected, the remark seems 
to be rather superfluous. What hesays gives the 
impression that only a few Ionic pillars can be 
pointed out as traces of Greek influence. 


The remarks about the Gandhfra sculptures are 
ofthe same kind. We are told on p. 227 that 
they are of late date and the offspring of 
cosmopolitan Greco-Roman art. Scholars know 
that this is Mr. Smith’s private opinion, but 
general readers will certainly get the impression 
that it is the accepted theory, which is by no 


i oe ee OO 
In this connexion if may not be ont of the way to note that a new edition of all the Aédka inscriptions 


by @ competent scholar, isalready under preparation, 
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means the case. People who know inform me 
that the technique is certainly Greek and noi 
Roman. Foucher mentions the fish-god with the 
double tail as one of the Greek elements in 
Gandhara ait. If this is the case, and I do 
not doubt it, it will probably be necessary 
to date the Gandhira sculptures back to at 
least the times of Menander, for the same 
fish-god figures on a Mauryan rail dug out by 
Mr. Marshall and myself at Sarnath this winter. 
It cannot be urged against an early date for the 
Gandhara sculptures that they have developed 
the idea of the Bédhisattva, because it has not 
been, and I think cannot be, proved that the 
Bodhisattva is a late development in Buddhism. 
Nor does Mr. Smith's dictum that the Mahayana 
was largely of foreign origin carry immediate con- 
viction, That the Gandhéra school knew other 
Bédhisattvas than the prince Siddhartha, is 
certain enough. Maitréya with his flask, some- 
times standing and sometimes sitting in European 
fashion, has long been recognised (thus in the 
Lahore Museum Nos. 569, 572, 1127, 1211, 2853), 
and it is probable that also Aval6kitéSvara is 
represented. But the great variety of stereotype 
Réibisattvas which we find in the Gupta period, 
does not exist inGandhéra. There areindications 
that the development had set in which finally led 
to the differentiation of the Bodhisattvas by means 
of their Dhyanibuddhas. Thus,I haveseen small 
medallions with a Buddha seated in Dhyénamudra 
over the head of some Bédhisattvas excavated by 
Dr. Spooner at Sahribahlol and now exhibited in 
the Peshawar Museum. [If this is, as it would be 
in later art, Amitabha, the Bodhisattva is Ava- 
lokitéSvara, And there are, as pointed out by 
Dr. Spooner, various forms of the head-dress, from 
which it will perhaps some day be possible to 
distinguish various Bdédhisattvas, In this con- 
nection I may note the curious half-moon in the 
head-dress of a Maitréya in the Lahore Museum 
(No. R. 2v17). There are thus indications that 
the development resulting in the manifold Bédhi- 
sattva types of later times had already set in. 
But the conception is throughout free, and the 
stereotype art of the Gupta period seems to be 
centuries removed from the best Gandhara school. 
It must be borne in mind that if is especially the 
latest phase in Gandhdra art which has been 
imitated in India, and even in late Mauryan art 
there are things that point towards the Gandhara 
school. 

1 think it is very risky to base any conclusions 
ona theory like Mr. Smith’s about the age of the 
Gandhara school, which does not account for 
important features and which is certainly not 
generally adopted. But the author probably 


wanted the theory fur his dating of Kanishka 
He states, again categorically and without proofs, 
that the best examples of Gandh4ra art belong 
to the time of Kanishka and his successors, and 
‘“‘numismatic evidence alone proves conclusively 
that Kanishka lived ata time considerably later 
than the Christian era ” Ido not think that it 
is possible to dogmatise in this way. 1t seemsto 
me impossible to bring Kanishka down to the same 
time as Chashtana and other princes mentioned 
by Ptolemy. The fact that the Kushana art in so 
many points seems to be a direct continuation of 
the Mauryan, is strongly against such an assump- 
tion, And Jam unable to see how the Mathurd 
inscription of Sond&sa from Sarhvat 72 can be 
placed in 105 B. C, while Kushana inscriptions 
found in the same locality and dated in the same 
way are brought down to the second century 
A. D., or later, But Ido not feel competent to 
take up the thorny question of the Kanishka era. 
It still remains one of the most important 
problems in Indian history, though very much 
has of late been done, especially by Dr. Fleet, 
towards its solution, I tbink, however, that 
Mr Smith would have done a greater service if 
he had pointed out more strongly how little 
advanced our knowledge about the matter actually 
is. This also applies to other parts of his book 
where he, apparently, brings order into the 
chronological chaos. His arguments are not 
always convincing. It is, ¢. g., not evident why 
the traditional period of 100 years assigned to the 
two generations of the Nandas should be 
impossible, It isa well-known fact that many 
Indian kings had exceptionally long reigns, 
J shall only refer to the fact that the Eastern 
Ganga king, Clhoidaganga, who ascended the throne 
in A. D. 1078, reigned for 70 years, and was 
succeeded by three sons, who reigned 10, 15, and 
and 25 years, respectively, while a younger brother 
of the last one, who is not expressly stated to 
be ason of Chédaganga, subsequently reigned 10 
years. This brings the total for these two 
generations up to 130 years. I do not say that 
the traditional period assigned to the Nandas is 
correct, but Mr. Smith is hardly justified in 
putting it aside simply because it does notsuit the 
chronological system adopted. 

On the whole I think Mr. Smith’s book conveys 
the false impression that considerably more is 
known about the ancient history of India than is 
actually the case. Everything sounds so plausi- 
ble, that nobody who does not know, under- 
stands how great the difficulty really is. In this 
connection I will also mention the tendency of 
the author to tell us that there is reason to 
believe that the development has been such and 
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such, or that certain solutions of the problems | Now, Dr. Vogel has found the mutilated inscrip- 
are probable, The ordinary reader will think | tion on the umbrella staff belonging to the statue 
that there is sufficient proof in such cases, | among the antiquities found by Mr. Hoey in Set 
though very commonly there is not. I only wish | Mahet, and deposited in the Lucknow Museum; 
to call attention to the statement that the oldest | and Pandit Daya Ram has, some months ago, 
Burmese Buddhism was probably of the Mahay4- | found a copper-plate in Set Mahet registering 
nist form, introduced from India, This theory | a donation to the Jétavana. I think that most 
appears to be very commonly held in Europe, and | scholars will consider these proofs as sufficient. 
Mr. Smith already wrote about it several years | J do not think it would be fair to give acomplete 
ago. It was originally started by Mr. Taw Sein | jist of the details where I think the author’s 
Ko, but the proofs adduced by him have failed | statements will have to be modified. The ubove 
to convince me. He takes his arguments from | yemarks are only meant to illustrate the most 
Burmese tradition, which is not a very trust- | serious defect of the book, the insufficiency with 
worthy source, and, besides, he argues from some | which the author quotes his authorities and gives 
archeological finds, which can, all of them, be | his reasons. Those who do not know are often 
satisfactorily explained in other ways. And 80 | unable to decide whether an individual statement 
far as I can see, the whole foundation is so weak | represents an established fact or simply a hypo- 
that the theory cannot be said to have been made | thesis by the author. On the whole, however, 
probable. It would lead me much too far to take | I think that Mr. Vincent Smith’s Ancient History 
it up for discussion in this place, and I only want | of India is an extremely useful book, for which 
to point out that, in my opinion, it would have | we have every reason to be thankful. 
been much better not to mention it at all in The proof-reading has not always been satis- 
a book like that under review. factory. Compare the nasty misprints Kushdin 

The history of Buddhism does not, on the | (the printer has introduced this form through- 
whole, play a great réle in the book. Theauthor | out); Kautalya(p 388); Kdnva(p.198); shéshtra 
remarks that his account of the Buddhist leanings | (p. 199); Vasishta (p. 197); Ka-gyur (p. 250); 
of two Gupta kings is new. It has, however, | jay-askandhdvara (p. 367), and so on. Some 
been known for some time that the rule of the | etymologies offered by the author such as 
Guptas saw the highest development of Buddhist | Kharwar = Gaharwar; Thinésar = Sthanviévara ; 
monasteries in India. Not less than three big | Bhil = Villavar, might also be challenged. But 
Gupta monasteries have been found in Sarnath | most of them are of no importance for the 
alone, and we know also that Kumdaragupta | history of the period. The state of affairs is 
dedicated statues to the Buddha.? a little different where he uses the form Chada 
occurring on Andhra coins as a support of the 
tradition of the Puranas that there was an 
Andhra king Chandra, In the first place I fail 


and new towns are ona level, though the old to see how chada can correspond to Sanskrit 
one is surrounded by hills; the remarks about itis ate seers piace: une fata eine 
Kanishka’s stOpa as situated at Shahjf-ki-Dhért | 0CCtting on the coins is Chailasdta, and that 
outside the Lahore gate of Peshdwar, though the ieee rae — mene de, Bretee by, a esti pHon 
locality an question lies just outside the Ganj Jound some Vine -2e0 2 yo se a me ki oe of 
gate, and it is extremely doubtful whether itreally | * aaa oe eons ph eee Genie oe 
marks the site of the old stdpa ; and above all, his | [20ush the impressions I have seen are insufii- 
statements about the site of Sravasti. I have per- eee oe ee ae non nee Gane 
sonally always thought that the excavation of the Retard EASE AG neeine 


Some of the author’s remarks about topography 
are also misleading. Thus the designation of 
new Rajagriha as the lower town, while the old 


famous Bédhisattva statue at Set Mahet was sidham vaiéd Vdsithiputasa s&mi-siri-Chada- 
sufficient proof that that place is the old Sravasti, | s4¢asa savachhavé . . . . 
but Mr. Vincent Smith has not admitted this. STEN Konow. 
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? ‘When dealing with the Guptas on p. 276*f., the author makes a curious statement which cannot but create 
confusion. He first mentions the satrap Rudrad&man (middle of 2nd century), and then proceeds to state that 
Samudragupta (4th century) received an embassy from Tudraséna, son of Rudradaman, without drawing 
attention to the fact that this is a different Rudradiman. In connexion with the Guptas I may also mention 
the questionable use of so common a term as “augmenting and victorious reign,” on p. 290. Of similar kind 
is the printing of a “‘fac-simile’’ of Harsha’s handwriting on p. 316. I think everyone will agree with the 
late Prof. Bithler, that “if king Harsha really used these characters in signing all legal documents, he must 
have been a most accomplished penman, and the cares of government and the conquest of India must have left him 
a great deal of leisure.”’ Compare also the use made of the word Jayaskandhévara on p, 867. 
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REFERENCES TO THE BHOTTAS OR BHAUTTAS IN THE RAJATARANGINI 
OF KASHMIR. 


Translations and Notes on the Sanskrit Texte 
BY PANDIT DAYA RAM SAHNI. 
Notes from the Tibetan Records 
BY A. H. FRANCKE. 
5 a 


The References contained in Kalhana’s BRajatarangini.! 


Kalhana Rajat. 1,312 contains a note on a raiding expedition into Kashmir undertaken 
by impure Daradas, Bhantfas, and Mlecchas in the days of Mihirakula, ¢. 510 A. D. 


Kalhana Rajat. LV, 168, refers to Lalitaditya-Muktapida’s expeditions against the 
‘Bhauttas, probably c. 722 A. D. 


Kalhana Rajat. VIII., 2886-2888. The pretender Bhoja, who rebelled in the reign of 
King Jayasitnha, 1120-1149 A. D., is advised by his Dard allies to march through the Bhautta 
territory to the seat of the powerful Trillaka. Whether he acted according to this advice or 
not, we do not know. 


Tibetan Notes. 


It is only with regard to the second reference that any light can be thrown from the 
Tibetan records. 


The Tibetan emperor Khri-srong-Ide-btsan, who reigned from c. 728 to 786 A. D., is said 
in the rGyal-rabs to have conquered all the neighbonring nations, the Chinese, the Baltis, the 
Turks, and the Dards of Gilgit ( Brushal).2 All Western Tibet was in his power. His 
successful campaigns must have taken place after 750 A, D,, for in 751 A.D. the Arabs 
gained a victory over the Chinese and compelled the latter to abandon Gilgit, as well as their 
other possessions in the extreme West. See Stein’s Ancient Khotan, Sect. 1] and III. 


That Khri-srong-lde-btsan’s name was known in Western Tibet, is made probable by the 
Balu-mkhar Inscription (see ante, Vol. XXXIV, p. 203), where the custom-house officer 
mentioned in the inscription was plainly called after the emperor, his name being Khri-shong’ 
"abum-ydugs. The power of the Tibetan empire in those days is attested by the Annals 
of the Chinese Tang dynasty, and perhaps also by the eighth century Inscription at Endere 
in Tibetan, which speaks of a victory of the Tibetans over the Chinese. See Stein, Ancient 
Khotan, Detailed Report, p. 569, Inscription CO. So that it is quite possible that before 
750 A. D., the Kashmiris did assist the Chinese during their successful wars with the Tibetans, 
the object of which was to gain a foothold at Gilgit, as shown by Chavannes and Stein. 





1 As Kalhana’s Rajatarangini has beon already exhaustively treated by Dr. M. A. Stein, it is unnecessary to 
do more here than merely mention the references to the Bhauttas which are contained in that work. 

2 I wishto draw attention to Sarat Ch. Das’ note on Bru-thsa, Bruzha, or Brusha (forms of the name of Brushal, 
i.e., Gilgit). He says: ‘‘ We have in the bKa~agyur certain treatises in incomprehensible syllables asserted to be 
in the Brusha language.” These treatises are apparently written in the ancient Dard language, and should be of 
the greatest importance as relics of an ancient Dard literature. 


= (For srong). 
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The best proof of a former Tibetan occupation of Gilgit is the occurrence of a considerable 
number of Tibetan words in the Dard language of Gilgit. The following are a few specimens; 
chunno, Tib. chungba, small ; thi, Tib. tak, bread; darum, Tib. darung, yet ; kore, Tib. kore, cup ; 
zanglug, Tib. zangbu, copper-kettle; zhu, Tib. zhu, greeting ; gushe [bont], Tib. gusces, to bow ; 
[shegga] mi sto, Tib. mi sto, ‘does not matter.” — A man called Gholam Shah, or Gholam Ali, 
from the house Komer ( Yarrakot), Gilgit, tells me that on a stone in hic field there is an 
ancient Tibetan inscription and an old mchod-rten, also containing a Tibetan inscription, 
Tibetan cremation tablets can be found there as well. 


II. 
Jonaraja’s Rijatarangini (verses 157 — 254.) 
The history of Rifichana Bhoti. 


(157) At that time the Bhotta princes, named Kalamanyas deceitfully slew, in their 
territory, one Vakatanya, the son of a descendant of their dynasty, together with his kinsmen. 


(158) One of his (Vakatanya’s ) sons, Rifichana by name, honourable and possessed of un 
uncommon intellect — a wild fire (as it were ) to the Kilamanya‘ family, escaped by chance, 


‘ 


(159) Having patched up an alliance with Vyala, Tukka and others, who had combined 
together with secret plans and policies, he resolved to vanquish those fools ( Kalamanyas ). 


(160) Through a messenger, he requested his enemies to enroll him as a servant, for his 
fands were running short. 


(161) With his weapons concealed in sand, that lion among men (Riiichana), awaited 
them (the Kalamfnyas ) on the banks of the river, in order to drink their blood and not 
( to receive ) riches. 


(162) The Kalaminyas who approached the place unarmed, were destroyed by Vyala and 
the others, like grass, by the fire of the axes ( formerly ) hidden in the sand, 


(163) Having washed off the soil of the treason against his father, with the blood of his 
enemies, he went away to Kashmir together with his kinsmen for fear of the remaining enemies. 


(164) The san of the land® suffered in the sky the rise of Ritichana, like that of Rahu, 
as a safeguard against the ascendency of that full-moon, Ramachandra. 


(165) In that fire — Dulucha® who consumed the country with his flaming sword ~ 
all the people of Kashmir became like moths. 


(166) The eastern and northern districts being occupied by Dulcha and Rificha, the 
people first fled in the western and then in southern direction.” 


(167) (Like) punnéga plants laden with fruit and requiring shade, the distinguished and 
wealthy (though) seeking protection, were threatened in the valley by a flood of water in the 
shape of Dulcha, and on the mountains, by the wind-storm, Rifichana. 


SS reese nsetaspnsbeetyenetnstssreereenpereresussnevereseesnceenenruesne-estinntsumsnnnnnseeastamaeaanat 


* The text has Kalamatri, evidently an error. 5 Sthadeva, King of Kashmir. 
 Dalucha, a Turkish (Turngka) invader. [Dr. J. Ph. Vogel]. 
tT The region of Yama, the God of Death, lies in the south. 
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(168) The swift soldiery of Rifichana carried away the inhabitants of Kashmir like 
a swift kite, a young bird fallen from (its) nest. 


(169) Having acquired wealth like water from the Bhottas by the sale of the people of 
Kashmir, the raving Rifichana held all quarters like a thunder-cloud.® 


(195) By his prowess did Dulcha overpower (the country, and when he was gone), 
Rifichana became predominant. Unchaste women are happy (when) darkness prevails over 
the world. 


(196) Ritichana obscured the king delivered from Dulcha, by his increasing ‘supremacy 
as does the western mountain, the moon freed from an eclipse, by its lofty peak. | 


(197) Seeing that san, Rifichana, standing on the top of the mountain of heaven, who 
did not suspect the imminent decline of the moon-like king P 

(198) Ramachandra, the moon of his race, at every step opposed that royal falcon 
Rifichana in his attempt to seize the piece of flesh in the shape of the city (Srinagar ). 


(199) Bent on fraud, Rifichana every day sent Bhottas into the Lahara Fort under the 
pretence of selling cloth. 

(200) When the Bhotta people had thus been introduced into the fort of Lahara, 
Rifichana caused their weapons to drink the honey of Ramachandra’s blood. 


(201) The large-armed Rifichana planted on his breast queen Kofa, that kalha-creeper 
in the garden of Ramachandra’s house. ji 


(202) For fear of the illustrious Rifichana, the king (Sthadeva) then left the town ; 
how could prosperity sprout in one burnt by the fire cf a Braéhmana’s curse? ? 


(208) Afraid, that jackal of a king took refuge in the Pramandala (?) cave; how could 
such a sinner encounter death on the battle-field ? 


(204) Ob marvel! The cloud of enemies, by showers of the blood of the king on the 
battle-field, dried the eyes of the twice-born who (by the king) had been made to 
pay fines. 


(205) For nineteen years, four months less five days, did this demon of a king devour 
the land under the pretence of protection. 


(206) The illustrious Suratrana (Sultan) Ritichana gave rest to the land weary of the 
Yavana disturbances, in the lofty window of his arms. 


(Sc tte i SE PTS SSCS NaC ACSIE AS, 


8 The next twenty-five verses (170-194) contain a description of the oppressions Dulcha perpetrated in 
Kashmir, and. the devastation accompanying his invasion. 
9 The metaphor is taken from the faot that a roasted seed cannot put forth sprouta. 
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(267) The district of Kashmir saw again the welfare (enjoyed ) under its former kings, 
as on the disappearance of darkness a man sees everything as he did before, 


(208) The Lavanyas!® who had been so firm at every place, trembled before the prowess 
of the king, as do lamps in a strong morning breeze, 


(209) When a hole had been made by the needle of (the king’s ) stratagem, and the 
thread in the shape of an arrow passed throngh it, Oh wonder, the wallet ( patched garment ) 
of the Lavanyas became loosened ( instead of fastened ). 


(210) Where, like a naked man in a thorny wood, he (Riichana ) was entangled, even 
there did he roam like a bird in the sky. 


(211) Though prompt in showing kindness, he for the sake of his subjects’ weal, never 
showed forgiveness to a wicked person, whether son, minister, or friend, 


(212) Having caused a division among his powerful enemies of increasing prosperity, he 
once went hunting," shining with his royal parasol. 


(218) On the way, Tukka’s brother, Timi by name, tormented by heat somewhere in 
a Village, (took ) by force some milk from a cowherdess and drank it. 


(214) When questioned by the king, who was at once informed by the cowherdess, he 
denied it all. ; 


(215) Since the cowherdess, though suspected of falsehood, did not lose her firmness, 
the king caused Timi’s stomach to be cut open, in order to ascertain the truth. 


(216) By the stream of milk, which gushed forth from his severed stomach, the fame of 
the king and the lovely face of the cowherdess were brightened. 


(217) Two mares belonging to two inhabitants of Vanaviila bore, in a certain forest, 
two colts which much resembled each other. 


(218) The young of one of them having been killed in the forest by a lion, she treated 
the other colt as her own, owing to its similarity in appearance. 


(219) ‘This is mine, this is mine”: thus did the owners of the mares quarrel with each 
other, and being unable to settle the matter, approached the king. 


(220) ~ The king having listened to their dispute, caused the two mares and the colt to 
be brought to him by his own men. 


(221) Since the colt, owing to its youth, playfully gamboled far and wide, (both) the 
mother and the nurse showed their affection and even neighed. 


a a 


1@ Feudal land-owners or barons, also called Damaraa. [Dr. J. Ph. Vogel.} 
» Acchodana, Isita proper name? [D, R. S.]. 
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(222) As the judges were deaf and dumb, and the parties ready to quarrel, the king 
took the mares with the colt ina boat to the middle of the Vitasta. 


(223) When the sagacious king then threw the colt overboard, the mother at once 
jumped after it into the river, while the other (only ) neighed. 


(224) When that king decided dubious cases in this manner, the people thought that 
the golden age had, as it were, returned. 


(225) When the king entreated the illustrious Devasvimin to initiate him into Saivism 
he was not admitted, because as a Bhotta he was not deemed a proper recipient. 


(226) Owing to his devotion to the sole service of truth, Viyailaraja was to the king 
a brother, son, minister, companion, and friend. 


(227) Vyala could undo the deeds of the king, but not the latter of Vyala. The mind 
can put down bodily action, bat not the body that of the mind. 


(228) The pleasure of the king reflected on the tasteful Vyala, that store of art, 
destroyed the impenetrable ignorance of the people, as does the light of the sun, reflected on 
the watery moon, the darkness of the world. 


(229, 230) When Dulcha was ready to invade Kashmir, Udyanadeva was at once 
deputed by the king, to turn him back by means of bribes; but when Dulucha refused and 
entered the country, he fled out of fear to the country of Gandhara, as soon as he got an 
opportunity. 


(231) The illustrious Udyanadeva intent on taking advantage of (the king’s) weakness, 
and relying on the chief of Gandhiara, thus addressed Tukka and others: 


(232) “You will, methinks, go down to hell alive, since craving for honour, you serve an 
indiscriminating master. 


(238) Vyila enjoys the prosperity acquired by you at the risk of your lives ; the hands 
exert themselves and the tongue enjoys. 


(284) The king rolling in wealth, gives all prominence to Vyala and disregards you, 
though you belong toa high caste, as Siva with his limbs besmeared with ashes, makes the 
serpent his necklace and discards golden ornaments. 


(235) On the pretext that he had drunk some milk, the king killed Timi like a fish, (in 
reality ) out of fear of your valour.” 


(236) Hurt by this message and overwhelmed (luvi., blackened ) with grief, Tukka and 
his companions attacked the king at once at VimSaprastha. 


(237) By (a shower of ) blows from their (own ) sharp swords, Vyiala drove out of their 
hearts their envy of his sovereignty. The king only fainted. 


(238) They (the enemies) then thinking themselves victorious, freed from anger by his 
(the king’s ) death and puffed up with pride, entered the city in order to seize the kingdom. 
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(239) Afraid of receiving another blow, the king for a while lay like one dead; but 
when he saw the enemies far advanced, he rose again to his royal state. 


(240) While these poor-witted men ascended the king’s residence, they beheld the king 
approaching, who had recovered from his swoon. 


(241) “Why did you not, why did you not slay the king?’’: thus did those wicked fools at 
that time violently accuse each other. 


(242) Angry with each other, they pushed one another from the royal palace and caused 
their own destruction, which ( otherwise ) should have been caused by the king. 


(243) The angry king impaled the wicked survivors ; he thus raised them high, but down 
they went to hell. 


(244) The pregnant wives of his Bhotta enemies, the wrathful king split asunder with his 
sword, like pods full of seeds (are split ) with the nails. 


(245) The pain in the king’s heart arising from his anger at their treason was allayed by 
the destruction of their race, but not that in the head caused by the blows of their swords, 


(246) Having witnessed, for a while, the deeds of Tukka and the others, like an evil dream, 
the land, so to speak, woke again and free from fear, obtained peace. 


(247) Pleased with Shih Mir who had taken no part in the treason, the king entrusted to 
him his son Haidar, as well as his ( Haidar’s) mother Koti, to bring him up. 


(248) Reared by queen Kofi, like a sprouting plant in the rainy season, (the boy ) enjoyed 
the protection of Shah Mir. 


(249) The king built after his own name a town which was surrounded by a moat which was 
(as it were ) the disgrace arising from his defeat. 


(250) like the sun on a cloudy day in Pauga, the king again illumined the world for a few 
months. 


(251) By a disorder of the wind-humour brought about by the bitter cold of winter, the pain 
in the king’s head became more intense, 


(252) Alas! the headache of the king, whose virtues were ever capable of relieving the pain of 
numberless heads, went on increasing, 


(253) On the eleventh lunar day of Pauga in the year 99, the headache of the king was at 
last relieved by the physician Death12 


(254) Having protected the earth for three years and two months less eleven days, king 
Riiichana went to heaven, 


ee LE CECT a TC OE AAG PE a eng rennet tepapdtagnnppe-nerarensees 


1% The date of his death corresponds with Friday, November 25th, A. D. 1823, [Dr. J. Ph, Vogel.] 
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Tibetan Wotes. 


The Ladakhi Chronicles contain only a very short passage which secms to have reference to 
Rijichana Bhoti of Kashmir, It is this: “ His (Isna-chen dNgos-grub’s) son was Lhachen 
rGyalbu Rinchen (or Prince Rinchen, the Great God ).” It is somewhat difficult to reconcile 
the Kashmiri record with this short notice, 


According to Jonaraja, v. 157, it was the murder of Rifichana’s father, a Vakatanya, by a tribe 
of Kalamainyas that caused his departure from Tibet. The word Kalamanya probably stands for 
‘men of Kharmang,’ Kharmang being the capital of a tribe of Baltis. And it looks almost as if 
the Baltis had at that time tried to overthrow the Ladakhi dynasty. The term Vakatanya may 
refer to the Oastle of Vaka near Mulbe, which was in the hands of the Ladakhi kings. We shall 
hardly, however, ever get beyond conjecture wit regard to the political state of Western Tibet of 
those days and must not expect the Kashmir chronicler to have troubled much about Rifichana’s 
early history. There are, nevertheless, three reasons in particular which make us believe in the 
possible identity of rGyalbu Rinchen and the Rifiichana of Kashmir: (1 ) the fact that the 
Tibetan record speaks of Rinchen as a prince (rgyalbu); (2) the identity of name; (3) the 
identity of time. 


With regard to the latter point the following may be added. My first attempt at 
a chronology of the Ladakhi kings is found in my article ‘.The Rock Inscriptions at Mulbe, ante, 
Vol, XXXV, p. 72 ff., where Lhachen rGyalbu Rinchen is given the second place among the 
four kings who reigned during the 14th century. This infers that in the ordinary course he reigned 
in Ladakh between 1325 and 1350 A. D. But we now find from the Kashmir record that Rinchen 
left Ladakh quite as a young man, and that his reign in Kashmir lasted only from 13820-1323, This 
would make my date for the commencement of his reign too late. As there is no break in the 
succession of Ladakhi kings, we suppose that a son was born to Rinchen, before he left Ladakh, but 
how the government of Ladakh was managed during the minority of Rinchen’s son, we are not told. 


There is another little item which may be adduced in proof of the general correctness of my 
chronology above mentioned. Of Rinchen’s father, Lhachen dNgos-grub, it is stated that the 
Lamaist Encyclopedia, bKa--’agyur, was introduced into Ladakh in his time. This would 
point to the two first decades of the 14th century as the date of the introduction, which is exactly 
the period when the Mongols also received the Encyclopedia for the first time, 


Tt may be said, however, that Rifichana Bhoti could just as well have hailed from Zangskar, 
Purig, or Baltistan as from Ladakh, but until we can find an historical record of those countries, we 
must be content with such scanty evidence as the above from Ladakh. It is remarkable also that 
Ladakhi folklore contains an ancient song, which relates the departure of a ‘Prince Rinchen ’ 
from Ladakh. 


As regards the names in Jonaraja’s Chronicle. Rimfchana is the Tibetan Rinchen ; 
Kalamanya is Tibetan mKhar-mang; Vakatanyais Tibetan Vaka(?) ; Tukka is probably Tibetan 
‘aBrugpa ( pronounced Dugpa or Tugpa). With regard to the name Vyala, two explanations may 
be given: (1) the name may have always been Vyala, for we know that Indian names were used in 
Ladakh in former days; (2) the name may have been originally Byaraba, Tibetan for ‘ sentinel,’ 
the Kashmiris changing the word dyaraba to Vyala on account of similarity of sound. Timi is 
perhaps a corruption of a compound name, the first part of which was Tibetau fkhrims ( pronounced 
thim ), custom, law. 
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The Expedition of Zainu’l-‘abidin of Kashmir against the Bhottas. 
(a) Jonarija’s Rijatarangini. 


Dr. J. Ph. Vogel writes about this passage in a letter to myself, dated the 1st September, 
1906: ‘I intended to send you the passage about Zainu’l~“abidin’s expedition to Bhottaland also, 
but it is rather obscure . . - - + -’ In a letter dated the 11th August, 1906, Dr. Vogel 
had, however, given me the general contents of the passage in question as follows : Zaina’l-abidin of 
Kashmir (1420-1470 ) invades Gogga-dega (Guge ?), saves a golden image of Buddha from the 
hands of the Yavanas ( Muhammadans ) in Saya-desa, and takes the town of Kulita ( Kuli ), which 
apparently at that time was occupied by the Tibetans. 


(b) Srivara’s Rajatarangini. 


Taranga 1, vy. 51. ‘Having conquered the outlying provinces of Sindhu and Hinduvata, the 
king (Zainu’libidin ) marched with his army to conquer the Bhojta country.’ 


Translator’s Note. 


The date of this event is not stated in the Sanskrit text. But since Jonaraja, whose chronicle 
narrates the history of Kashmir till the year 1459 A. D. does not notice it, it is very probable that 
the expedition mentioned in the above stanza took place some time in the last or fifth decade of 
Aainu’l--abidin’s reign, z.e., between 1460 and 1470 A. D. 


Tibetan Notes, 


Although the Ladakhi Chronicles do not mention any expeditions of the Kashmir kings to 
Western Tibet, they contain a reference which becomes intelligible only through our knowledge of 
the Kashmir Chronicles, viz., that one of king ’aBum-lde’s sons has the half-Muhammadan 
name, Drungpa Ali, The occurrence of such a name at that time is quite extraordinary, but we can 
explain it in the light of Zainu’labidin's expedition. The Ladakhi king was probably compelled. to 
seek the friendship of the Kashmir king, and may have accepted from him a wife from among his 
relations. A similar case occurs in the history of King ’aJam-dbyang-rnam-reyal, who, after 
he had become the captive of the Balti king, Ali Mir, had to marry one of his daughters, 


The expedition which is mentioned in Jonaraja’s Chronicle, may have taken place during 


the second decade of Zainu’lGbidin’s reign, and the fourth of king ’aBumlde IV, that is, 
between 1430 and 1440 A. D. 


In Schlagintweit’s ‘Die Kénige von Tibet, Abh. der K. Bairischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Bd. III, p. 862, king ’aBumlde’s son is called a tributary king, as if he had paid tribute to Kashmir. 
I wish to state that the translation ‘tributary king’ is due to a mistake, Schlagintweit’s MS. has 


the orthographical mistake glayt rgyalpo, ‘king of wages,’ when Alay? rgyalpo, ‘godly king,’ 
was meant. 


As tegards the place-names given in the Kashmir Record : Sayi-deéa is probably the village 
of Shel, pronounced Shé, above Leh, on the Indus, which village has apparently always been famous 
for its large Buddhist images. Gogga-desa is doubtless Guge. 
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Dr. Vogel’s note, that Kuliita was probably occupied by the Tibetans at that time, is quite in 
agreement with Ladakhi history. The king of Kulita was in a loose way a vassal of the kings of 
Leh. 


The route taken by Zainu'labidin was that taken by the Ladakhi king, Thse-dbang- 
rnam-rgyal I. later on, when he went to Guge and Purang, and returned to Ladakh by way of Kuli 
and Lahaul. 


Of the expedition of King 4ainu’l-‘abidin, which is mentioned in Srivara’s Chronicle, 
we hear nothing in the Ladakhi Chronicle. It may have been directed against Baltistan. 


IV. 


Adam Khian’s Expedition to Tibet. 


Srivara’s Rajatarangini. Taranga I. 


(a) v. 71. 


Being afraid of his (Adam Khin’s) assassination, the king ( Zainu’l-‘abidin) sent his son 
away after a few days by the road leading to Bhutta. 


Translator’s Note, 


Adam Khin was the eldest son of Zainu’l-‘abidin, the younger ones being Hajf Khan and 
Bahram Khin. Adam Khin and Haji Khan hated each other, and the latter conspired with some 
officers of the State against the life of the former. It was to avoid this danger that the king 
( Zainu’l-‘abidin ) had to send away his eldest son. 


(bo) v. 82. 


When in course of time, Adam Khin had returned (to Kashmir) having conquered the 
Bhotta country, Haji Khan marched to the mountain of Lohara under the king’s (Zainu’l-‘bidin) 


orders, 


Translator’s Note. 


It is not possible to find out the precise date of this event, but that it probably took place in 
1451 A.D, may be inferred from Srivara I, v. 86, which supplies the Lankika year 28 
(A. D. 1452) as the date of Hajt Khan’s return from the campaign referred to in the verse 


translated above. 
Tibetan Notes. 


Adam Khin’s expedition must have taken place during the reign of the Ladakhi king 
biLo-gros-mchog-ldan, who reigned from ec. 1440-1470 A. D. No mention is made in the 
Ladakhi Chronicles of a war with Kashmir under him. The expedition may have been conducted 


against Baltistan. 


year eer 


at 
— 
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Vv. 
The Expedition against Tibet under Hasan Khin. 


Srivara’s Rajatarangini. Taranga IIT. 
(a) Vv. 32. 


By his (Ahmad Malik’s ) advice ( the king Hasan Khin ) sent back to the Blotta country 
those who, having been taken captives by his father ( Hajt Hailar Shih) and grandfather 


( Zainu’lAbidin ), lived in captivity. 


Translator’s Note. 


This passage alludes to the liberation of prisoners by Hasan Khan (King of Kashmir, from 
A. D. 1472 to 1484 ), soon after his coronation. Ahmad Malik was his favourite minister. 


(b) v. 396. 


They (the Sayyids (?} and other opponents of Ahmad Malik ),the adherents of the minister 
( ayukia) Natthaka, observing the king ( Hasan ) favoured him ( Ahmad Malik ) and being unable 
to fight, left (the country Kashmir) and went to the interior of the Bhotta country. 


Translator’s Note. 


The expression Gyukta-Natthakadyas is doubtful, I have ventured to take Natthaka as 
a proper name. 


This passage alludes to the internecine hostilities of the ministers of Hasan, King of Kashmir. 
Tajibhatta, guardian of the Crown Prince, Muhammad Khin,‘and the Sayyids (?) were jealous of 
Ahmad Malik, the beloved nrinister of the king, and had succeeded in exciting the king’s anger 
against him. Ahmad was, however, wise, for not only did he not himself take offence at his 
opponents’ conduct, but he also prevented his powerful gon, Nauroz, from engaging in a contest, 
with the Sayyids (?), etc. The king afterwards became reconciled to Ahmad, whose enemies had 
consequently to abandon Kashmir. This took place in the tenth regnal year of Hasan, ée., in 
A. D. 1482; see Srivara, III, 391. We learn (however) a few verses further on, that the king 
changed his mind again, and that Ahmad died in prison. 


(Ce) v. 440, 


Desirous of conquering the Little and Great Bhotta countries, the Sayyids (?) sent the 
illustrious Jahangir and Nasir (or Nasir) on the expedition. 


(vy. 441). The two Sayyids (?) (Jahangir and Nasir) did not follow the Mairgega’s advice 
that, if they went together, their work would succeed. 


Trauslator’s Note. 


The control over all these frontier-stations and the command of the ‘Marches? generally was 
invested in Hindi times in one high state officer, known by the title of ‘Dvarapati’, ‘Lord of the 
Gate,’ or some equivalent term. The organization of the system was somewhat changed in the 
Muhammadan times, when the guarding of the several routes through the mountains was entrusted. 
to feudal chiefs known as Maliks (Skr. margeéz). These held hereditary charge of specific passes, 
and enjoyed certain privileges in return for this duty. Dr. Stein, Rajat., transl. IL, p. 391. 
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One of them conquered the country ( Bhiotta ), and entered the capital in glory, The other was 
fearful and, having been captured, saved himself by a trick. 


(v. 443). Out of consideration for a time, even a brief description is not given (says the 
author Srivara ) of the slaughter committed by the Bhottas, who attacked the ( Sayyid’s?) army 
from behind. ) 


(v. 444). Bahadur Agha and some other servants of the old king ( were consumed ) like moths 
in the fire — like battle with the Jyulchinas and Bhottas, 


Translator’s Notes. 


According to Dr. Stein, the terms Little and Great Bhutta-land refers to Baltistan 
(Skardo ) and Ladakh, respectively. 


In the time of Hasan, the Sayyids were exceedingly powerful. The Jahangir referred to 
in v. 440 was Margesa or Margapati (Superintendent of Passes) and minister in the time oi 
Hasan. 


The term Jyulchina occurring in v. 444 denotes some such people as the Bhéttas, and the 
five verses quoted above describe a campaign against the Bhéttas by Jahangir and Nasir in 
the reign of Hasan (¢.e., about the year 1483 A.D,). ‘The leaders though desirous of invading 
the territory together, did not actually do so, The result was that only one of them was successful, 
while the other sustained a miserable defeat at the hands of the Bhittas, 


Tibetan Notes. 


This expedition which ended in the defeat of the Kashmir army, probably took place during the 
reign of the Ladakhi king Lhachen Bhagan, who reigned about from 1470-1500 A, D. He 
deposed the last king of the first dynasty, and was the first king of the second (rnam-rgyal ) 
dynasty: Of this king it is said in the adakhi Chronicles that ‘ he was very fond of fighting,’ but 
we are not told whom he fought against. The change of dyoasty and the great confusion resulting 
from it, may be the reason why the historical accounts referring to the latter half of the 15th 
century ate particularly meagre, It is, however, very probable that it was Lhachen Bhagan, who 
inflicted the blow on the Kashmiris, and that in consequence of this victory, he was enabled to make 
himself supreme king of Ladakh. The consequence of this victory was that the Kashmiris came 
no more on raiding expeditions into Ladakh. 


Since I wrote my article ‘ Archeology in Western Tibet,’ ante, Vol. XXXVI, p. 89 ff, it has 
occurred to me, with regard to the Inscription of Lhachen-Kun-dga-rnam-rgyal at Daru, 
that it is possible that it refers to Lhachen Bhagan, on the ground that the founder of the 
rNam-rgyal Dynasty may himself have taken a new title containing the words rnam-rgyal. 


Jyulchana is very probably a Tibetan word, but hardly a propername, It may be a corruption 
of the Tibetan words rgyal chen, or rgyalcan, the former meaning ‘ great king’ the latter ‘ victorious,’ 
If Jyulchana stands for rgyal-chen, it would probably point to Lhachen Bhagan, who had made 
himself supreme king, the deposed members of the old dynasty having become rgyai-chung, or ‘ little 
kings,’ 

VI. 
The Bhéttas in Prajyabhatta’s Rajatarangini. 


(v.28), At that time ( in the time of Fath, pronounced, in India, Fateh ) through the 
predomination of Kali there was a (remarkable) equality of all classes of people, whether they were 
wicked or virtuous, learned scholars ( Bhattas ) or Bhoftas, actors or rogues. 
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Fath was King of Kashmir from 1486 to 1513 A. D. Being incapable of governing 
himself, he entrusted the discharge of royal duties to his Margapati and minister, [brahim. The 
latter proved worse than the king and so misused his powers that the country was a scene of utter 
lawlessness during the whole of that reign. 


Tibetan Notes. 


At first sight this text would make it appear that there were Bhéttas among the subjecte 
of the Kashmir kings. This is not probable, for Ladakh as well as Baltistan were independent 
possessions during the 16th century. But the trade between the Panjab and Yarkand, through 
Kashmir and Leh, was probably carried on without any interruption, and this trade brought many 
Ladakhis and Baltis to Kashmir, They had there not only a rest-house of their own, but apparently 
also a Buddhist place of worship. There is a masjid below the casile hill of Srinagar, which is stil] 
known as the Bodo Masjid, and that it was formerly a Buddhist temple is shown by the fact that 
behind the white-wash on the walls the pictures of Buddhist saints are to be found. This is well] 


known to all Ladakhis, 
Conclusion, 


In conclusion I may say that the Muhammadan Chronicles of Kashmir seem to contain 
material which is of importance to Western Tibetan history, though as yet a single instance only 
has come to my notice, It is in the Taw@rikh-t-Rashidi written by Sultan Sa‘id’s son in 
Kashmir. It is there stated that in 1581 A, D., Sultan Sa‘id of Kashgar invaded Tibet ( Ladakh) 
with an army of 5,000 men and died on his way back, This is very probably the same expedition 
as is mentioned in the Ladakhi Chronicles under King bKrashis-rnam-rgyal I., who reigned 
during the first decades of the 16th century, probably till about 1535 A. D. 


T cannot think that Sir Walter Lawrence drew upon Muhammadan sources when he wrote his 
account of Rainchan Shah (Rifichana Bhoti) in his Valley of Kashmir. He calls Bainchan 
Shah the founder of the Jama Masjid and of the shrine of Bulbul Lankar. With regard 
to this statement, Mr. Nicholls says :3— 


‘The first line of the inscription over the gate-way of the Jami Masjid at Srinagar is illegible, 
but the Tarikh+-Kashmir Ayami states that the mosque was first built by king Sikander the second 
and then burnt down, The second line of the inscription says that after several years Hasan Shah 
rebuilt it. Since then the inscription records other fires and restorations, 


A manuscript from which I have taken an abstract, records that Sikandar But-shikan first built 
the mosque, and it goes on to mention its being burned down and rebuilt by Hasan Shah and 
Zainu’l-‘abidin, 

I have no evidence regarding the building of the mosque by Rijichana, the Ladakhi king of 
Kashmir, and should be glad to know on what the supposition is based . . 2... 


I regret I have no notes regarding the ‘ Bulbul Lankar.’” 


Sir Walter Lawrence may have based his statement on popular tradition, The man from Gilgit 
mentioned above who visited the Jama Masjid, tells me that people connect the Jama Masjid with 
the Ladakhi king of Kashmir, because, in the court of the masjid, there is an ancient stone-sculpture 
with a Tibetan inscription, which is believed to date from the time of the Ladakhi king. 





18 Dr. Vogel’s letter to me, dated the 5th November 1908. 
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TAMIL HISTORICAL TEATS. 


BY M. K. NABAYANASAMI AYYAR, B.A., B.L., AND T, A. GOPINATHA BAO, WA. Maonas, 


(Continuel jrom p. 172.) 


No. II.—Iraiyanar=agapporu] .* 


Wature of the work. — This is a treatise on the subject of love (agapporul), I 
deals mainly with the analysis of the mind in love and incidentally also with courtship, 
elopement, marriage and such other topics. To give an exact idea of what is meant by 
agapporu, we shall take the definitions of porus and agam as given in the commentary of 
Nachchinarkkiniyar on that classical Tamil grammar, Tolkappiyam.' Porwl is defined as 
the three purushdarthas (dharma, artha and kéme or in Tamil aram, porul and inbam ), their 
transitoriness and (méksha), liberation from these three; and that division of rhetoric, which 
deals with porul, as defined above, is called porul=adiydram: thus we see that porul=adtgdrai 
ig universal in its character and embraces every variety of subject bearing on human life. 
Porul = adigdram is divided into two classes, purapporul and agapporul, Of these purapporu! 
deals with the deeds of the warrior hero outside the family circle, — mainly with war; 
agapporut has for its subject love, pure and simple, which is defined in Tolkdppiyam (p. 2) ; 
es “the happiness which is generated by the coming together or meeting of two lovers equally 
devoted in their love, which happiness continues even in their separation as an inner feeling 
towards the other, indescribable in its nature.’ Agapyporul is further divided into kalaviyal 
and karptyal. Kalaviyal is described both in Tolkdpiyam and Tratyanér = agapporul as ‘ being 
the same as the gdndharva system of marriage described in the Sdstras of the Bréhmanas,’ while 
harpu is defined ‘as the union in marriage of a woman and a man of proper lineage and with 
proper ceremonies.’ The essential distinction -therefore between the two consists in that 
dalavyal analyses the sentiment of love as exhibited in secret courtship, whereas farpu deals 
with that sentiment in the married state, Iraiyanar =agapporul, in treating of agapporu/, 
comprehends within its scope both éalavu and karpu. 


Description of the work :— The work consists of sixty sétras and there is attached to it 
a very masterly commentary in the finest Tamil prose. The commentary gives a very 
interesting tradition of the three Tamil Saigams, about which so many conflicting things have 
been written. For fuller information regarding the subject the reader is referred to Prof. M. 
Géshagiri Sastri’s ssay on Tamil Literature, andto Mr. V. Kamnakasabhai Pillai’s Tamtls 
Eighteen Hundred Years Ago. . 


Authorship. Sdatras. The paytram portion of the Commentary attributes the work 
to Sémasundara, the Siva deity at Madura, and the story it gives as to its origin is shortly 
this:2-—~In the time of the last of the Forty-nine Kings, who patronised the third or the last 
Sangam, and went by the name of Ugra=pperu = Valudi, there was a severe famine, and the 
‘king, finding ib impossible to support the learned men who were gathered round him, requested 


a Inthe former article insert the following errata. Page170; Footnote 2: add :—‘‘(vide Trapdiake 6, Anuréka 
1, Section 14).” 
Page 171. For fambiyar=eynam = ellam read °ellim. 
1 See page 81 of Tolkappiyam—poruladikaram, edited by Damddaram Pillai, Madras, 1885. 
2 The references to the Tratyantr-agapporul in this work are to My. Dambddaram Pillai’s second edition 
printed at Madras, which contains a long but very misleading introduction, See for this account. pp. 6 to 8. 
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them to scatter themselves to seek their livelihood. After the lapse of twelve years, when the 
rains fell and the country attained its normal state, the king sent his emissaries to gather the 
scattered scholars, They were able to bring only those who were versed in orthography 
syntax and prosody. But they could find none who were versed in poruladigéram. The king 
exclaimed: “Are not these three subjects useful only as aids to the poruladigdram ? My 
getting these is as though I never got them.” The god Sdmasundara, perceiving his trouble of 
mind, determined to remove it, — seeing that it was in pursuit of knowledge. He, therefore, 
eomposed these sixty siltras, engraved them upon three copper-plates and placed them 
underneath the pitha, or platform, on which the image of the deity was placed. The next 
morning, the priest of the temple, after sweeping and cleaning the whole temple, unlike 
his usual custom, began to clean the base of the platform also, when he was overjoyed to find 
the set of copper-plates with the poruludigdram engraved upon them, He ran with the 
copper-plates to the king, who saw the special grace of the deity towards him and gave the 
work to the poets of the Sangam, to be interpreted and explained. The several poets gave 
conflicting interpretations and, finding themselves unable to come to an understanding, 
went to the king and requested him to nominate an umpire to give an authoritative decision. 
The king replied that the forty-nine poets of the Sangam were the best Itteradi of the land and 
that it was impossible for him to nominate one better than themselves, and advised them to pray 
Sémasundara himself to vouchsafe to them an umpire. While they all lay within the temple 
praying to the deity, a voice was heard thrice repeated, which said: “In this place is a dumb boy 
aged five years, named Rudra-Sarman, who is the son of Upptri-kudi-kilar ( = the headman 
of the village of Uppfri-kudi), Do not slight him as a mere boy, but seat him on a pedestal 
and recite to him the various commentaries composed by you. Whenever he hears the true 
interpretation, tears will come into his eyes and he will manifest symptoms of pleasure, but 
he will remain unmoved when the interpretation is not correct. He is the deity Kumara 
(z. ¢. Subrahmanya ) and has taken this birth owing to a curse.”” Hearing this voice, all the 
poets arose and, after circamambulating the temple, they approached Uppiri-kudi-kilar, related 
to him these circumstances and requested him to permit his son to be taken with him. With 
his permission, they adorned the boy, and seating him on the elevated Sanga platform, they all 
sat down below and recited their respective commentaries. He heard all without any 
symptoms of pleasure, except occasionally when the commentary of Madurai-Marudan- 
Hanfiganar wasrecited. Butat every word of Nakkirar’s Commentary there were evident 


signs of pleasure exhibited by him. Thus was Nakkirar’s established to be the truest 
intrepretation. 


The Commentary then continues the story thus: — ‘‘On account of this some say that the 
Commentary is by Rudra-sarman, the son of Upptri-kudi-kilar. But he did not compose 
it, he only heard it. Thus the fact is that the work itself was composed by the deity of Alavay,* 
the Commentary by Nakkirar, and that the latter was heard by the deity Kumara. We shall 


now relate how the Commentary was handed down. 
1, Nakkirar, the son of Maduraik-kanakk&yanar taught it to Kiravi-korranar ; 
2, He taught it to Téntir-kilar ; 
3. He taught it to Padiyan-gorranar: 


a a a a a eT 


3 The reference is here to the custom, according to which people will not leave the temple until the deity 
vouchsafes their requesta to them, 


4 ¥.¢., Madura. 
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4. He taught it to Selvatt-asiriyar Peruajuvanar ;5 


5, He taught it to Manalur-asiriyar — Puliyankayp-perunjéndanar ; 
§. He taught it to Selltr-asiriyar Andaip-perunkuméranar ; 


?. He taught it to Tiruk-kunratt-Asiriyar ; 


8. He taught it to Madavalanar Ilanaganar ; 
9. He taught it to MuSiriy-Asiriyar Nilakantanar. 


Thus does the Commentary come.” 


This is a free rendering of the very interesting account given in the Commentary regarding 
the origin of the work, The tradition is that all these events took place in the reign of 
Ugra-pperu=Valudi and that the Commentary itself was written at that time by Nakkirar, 
the president of the Sangam, The date of the work we shall discuss later on in the light of the 
facts disclosed by the verses quoted in the Commentary. But we may observe that the 
Commentary itself clearly negatives the tradition that it was actually written down by 
Wakkirar. No doubtit might have been the fact that the substance of the work was what 
was propounded and tanght by Nakkirar to his disciples ; and this seems to have been handed 
down from generation to generation, till at last Mubsiriy = aBiriyar Nilakantanar, or his 
disciple, might have reduced the work to writing. 


Illustrative verses in the Commentary. — There are more than 400 of these, of which 
315 only, in praise of a king going by various names, such as Nedumé&ran, dc., are serially 
numbered. These 315 form the larger portion of a species of composition called k6vai, which 
according to the Tamil grammars should consist of 400 verses in the kalitturai metre.’ These 
verses will form the material for our study. From an analysis of these only one conclusion is 
possible, viz., that they refer to one individual alone. 


The hero of the Kévai. — The hero is named Nedumaran of the Pandya Dynasty. 
That he is a Pandya is evident from the following verses and designations which denote 
a Pandya:— Vv., 1, 7, 44, 83, 89, &e. Minavan — >. 11, &. Nériyan — vw, 19, 80, &e. 
Pafichavan — vv, 20, 51, &c. Tennavan — vv. 23, 36, 65, 76, &. 


The surnames of the king: —(1) Uchitan,? (2) Par&ikusan, (3) Vicharitan, 
(4) VarédayanJ® (5) Arikésari! (6) ‘Ranantakan,@ (7 ) Satturu-durandaran,!3 
(8) Viéaiya-charitan,4 (9) Kali-madanan,® (10) Manadan,4@ (11) Réanddayan,!” 
(12) Maran’® (18) WNedumiaran.” 





5 Evidently a mislection of Parusijuvarandr. 6 See Panniru-pdttiyal under kévat. 

7 vy. 1, 7, 44, 88, 89, &e. 8 vv. 3, 18, 27, 35, 71, &e. ® wy. 12, 48, 63, 161, 170, 176, &e. 
18 wy, 16, 35, 41, 56, 67, &e. 11 wy, 22, 28, 47, 52, 55, 144, &e. 12 y, 135. 

13 yy, 149, 172, 195. 14 yy, 158, 239, 296. 18 oy, 175, 189, 264, 291. 


16 ». 163. IT y, 315, 18 wy, 6,25, 68, 74, 77, 80, &e. 19 yy, 24, 49, 70, 72, 79, 81, 84, &e. 
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Personal characteristics of the king. 


That he was a dark man appears from the descriptions: ‘ kuru-md-mant vannan,’ v 143 (he 
who has the complexion of the large blue jewel), and ‘ kdr-vannan pol vaniuan,’ v. 145 ( he whose 
complexion was as that of the cloud-coloured Vishnu ). He was a great lover of the Tami] 
lancuage, as he is called :— ttn =damtl véndan, vv. 1, 26,67, &c. (the king who belongs to a race 
having sweet Tamil as its language), and anr = Agattiyanrdy = urai = tary tin = damil kéttén, 
x. 89 (he who learnt classic Tami] as spoken in the days of old by the sage Agastya.)20 In 
verse 228, Nedumaran is described as having churned the ocean and obtaining nectar therefrom 
given it to the Dévas. Thesame facts are mentioned in verses 234 and 304, Perhaps he was 
regarded by the poet as the incarnation of Vishnu. 


Battles won by the king : — 
(1) Sennilam, ov. 1, 17, 20, 58, 65, &e. 
(2) Pali, vv. 8, 18, 51, 78, 88, &c. 
(3) Vilifiam, ov. 4, 7, 10, 80, 59, &e. 
(4) Kottaru, cv. 5, 36, 86,149, 234, &e. 
(5) Arrukkudi, ov. 6, 11, 26, 29, 48, &c. 
(6) Pilandai, vv. 8,12, 27, 81, 37, &c. 
(7) Sévir, vv. 9,16, 44,46, 52, &e. 
(8) Naraiyaru, vv. 15, 18, 23, 57,100, &c. 
(9) Kadaiyal, vv. 19, 21, 24, 34, 39, &e. 
(10) Welvéli, ov. 22, 58, 106, 116, 145, &c. 
(11) Manarri, vv. 38, 42, 175. 
(12) Vallam, av, 40, 99, 108, 119, 131, &e. 
(13) Venméaittu, vv. 45, 237, 
(14) Kalattir, vv. 120, 
(15) Nedungalam, ov. 164, 180, 186, 188, 197. 
(16) Sahgamangai, vv. 202, 265. 
(17) Iruhjirai, vv. 205, 269. 
(18) Mandai, ow. 255, 261. 
(19) Kulandai, vv, 257, 298, and 
(20) Vattarn, wv. 305, 
Of these battles, those occurring at Arrukkudi,2! Pilandai,22 Séviir,23 Kadaiyal,4 Naraiydru 2 
Kottaru,?6 and Vilifiam,2”? were fought with the Chéras. At Kottaru, PAli and Kadaiyal the 


king is said to have encountered a number of kings (vv. 298, 162 and 39 ). The battle of 
Naraiyaru was probably a naval one (ve. 57 and 292). 


ease yer ree epee ery 


20 Agastya is said to be the author of Péragattiyam, the earliest grammar of the Tamil language, which is now 
only known by quotations. The author of the earliest extant grammar, Tolkdpptyandrr, is said to have been his 
disciple, The work under discussion describes the Pér =< agattiyam as being extant in the first and second Sahgams. 
21 wu. 6. 22 ay, 8, 94, 118, 140, 23 vv. 16, 44, 92, 155. 2b yy. 24, 25 ay, 57, 187, 992. 
26 y, 149, ' oT y. 986 
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His titles, The king is styled Vanavan*5 (Chéra ) Sembiyan?? and Svlar3® (Chéla ), and 
Tennavan®! ( Pandya). He was so styled, because he claimel to have conquered the territories 
ruled over by the Chélas and Chéras. He is also cailed Ponni-ndlan (Lord of the Kavéri 
country). v. 309, and Kanni = pPerumin ( lord of the country about the Cape Comorin ), 2. 36. 


His date. The two Sinnamantr Plates recently discovered by Mr, G. Venkoba Rao give 
the following genealogy for the early Pandyas® : — 
(1) Jayantavarman. 


(2) Arikésarin, Parahkuga, Maravarman; conquered the 
Pallavas at Sankaramangai. 
| 
i 
(3) Jatila. 
H 


(4) Rajasimha I. 
| 
(5) Varaguna Mahardja. 


(6) Srimara, Srivallabha, Ekavira, Parachakrakélihala : 
conquered Maya Pandya, Kérala, Simhala, Pallava 
and Vallabha. 

| 


(7) Varagunavarman. (8) Parfintaka, Viranérayana, Sidaiyan, fought at 
Kharagiri, siezed Ugra and destroyed Pennigadam. 
Married Vanavan-Mahadévi. 


(9) Rajasimha II. alias Mandaragaurava, Abhimina- 
méru, 


The Anaimalai Inscription of Parfntaka alias M4raiijadaiyan, discovered by one of 
us and published by Mr. G. Venkoba Rao, gives the date 770 A, D.33 With the aid of the 
information gathered from these sources, we can find the period of Arikésarin Paréikuss 
alias Maran of the poem we are discussing. The hero is said to have fought at Sangamanga - 
and Nelvéli against an unmentioned foe. From the fact that the former place is situated near 
Conjeevaram, the capital of the Pallavas, we might infer that it must have been fought with 
Pallavas. This conclusion is borne out by the statement made inthe Sinnamantr Plates, where 
Sdtngamaigai is called by the more correct name of Sankaramangai. Mr. V, Venkayya rightly 
guesses that this battle must have been the same as that fought by Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
and his general Udayachandra at Satkaragrima, and hence Maravarman alias Arikésar. 
Pariikuéa must be the contemporary of Nandivarman Pallavamalla of the Udayéndram grant. 
This Pallavamalla is supposed to have died about 760 A.D. The Parintaka-Maranjadaiyan of 
the Anaimalai Inscription has been identified by Mr. G. Venkoba Rao with No. 3 of the 
genealogical table given above, and should therefore be the son of the hero of the poem. 
Nédumaran of Iratyandr= agapporul, therefore, being the father Parantaka alias Maran-Sadaiyan 
or Jatila, whose date is 770 A. D., and being a contemporary of Nandivarman Pallavamalla, 
who died in 760 A. D., must have lived during the middle of the 8th century A. D. 


The date of the Saitras.—In addition to the narrative we have given in full above, which 
occurs in the pdyiram portion cf the Commentary, there is a passage at the end of that portion, 
which says that the Sdiras were composed during the time of the Pandya king Ugra= 
pperu-valudi, or the last of the 49 kings who patronised the last or the third Sahgam, the 

28 yy, 74, 77, 180, 117; &e. 29 yy, 207, 304, Sembiyan is the same as Chélan. 


30 4, 177. 32 oy, 117. 
32 The Annual Report of the Assistant Archmwological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras, for 1907, p. 66, 


33 Ep. Ind, Vol, ViIIL, Pp. 317. 








reason for its composition being that the deity of Madura took pity upon the king, who was 
sincerely regretting the loss of porul=adtydéram.** Who this king was we are not in a position 
to say definitely in the present state of historical knowledge of that period. But he does noi 
seem to be identical with the Nedumdvan of the illustrative verses. This much is certain from 
the péyiram, viz., that the composition of the Sdtras was contemporaneous with Nakkirar, the 
original propounder of the.Commentary, 


We saw above how the péy'ram portion of the Commentary relates that the substance of 
ithe Commentary was composed by Nakkirar and handed down to nine generations of disciples, 
Taus it appears probable that Nakkirar taught the interpretation orally to his son, which was 
similarly transmitted by him down to Musiri-asiriyar Nilakantanar, who, or whose disciple, 
probably reduced the matter to writing. 


Coming to the body of the Commentary, the fixed point from which we should start is 
furnished by the references to the Pandya king, Nedumaran, in the illustrative verses, whose 
age we have assigned to the middle of the 8th century A.D. In regard to these verses there 
is but one possible theory, viz., that they were subsequently added by the person, whoever he 
was, who might have reduced to writing the matter handed down orally from Nakkfrar. 
Then the date of Nakkirar, and consequently the date of the Sutras, should be earlier than 
the middle of the 8th century A. D, Anyhow it cannot be earlier than 750—270 = 480 A. D. - 
working backwards by allowing the usual 30 years for each of the nine generations of mane: 
This is the earliest possible date, but perhaps the true period in which the Sétras were composed 
lie somewhere between 500 to 700 A. D, 


Place names mentioned in the work, Of the places that are mentioned in the work 
some might be easily identified; thus : — 


Vilifiiam is situated on the sea coast 7 miles South of Trevandram. 
Kéttira is a flourishing town near Nagarkoil in South Travancore. 


Pilandai is perhaps the modern Pilam in the Tinnevelly District, notorious for its 
Marava highwaymen. 


Kadaiyal is the modern Kadayam, a station on the Quilon-Maniydchchi branch of the 
South Indian Railway. 


Kulandai is also in the south of the Tinnevelly District and contains a Vaishnava temple 
praised by the Srivaishnava Alvars ( saints ).35 ; 


Vatharu another place sacred to Vishna and sung by Alvars, is situated in the South 
Travancore.% 


Nelvéli is Tinnevelly, the chief town of the district of the same name. 


t e ° a 2 
Sangamangai is near Conjeeveram and is noted as the birth-place of the Saiva devotee 
Sakya-N ayanir.3? 


A 


Bévir is known to be the scene of a battle fought between the Chéla Paradntaka II and 
Vira Pandya. According to this work, it was also the site of a battle fought between 
Nédumaran and the Chéra king. Hence, it must be looked for in the south of the Tinnevelly 
District. 


We are unable to identify the rest of the places. 








% See p. 11. This is very strange, since the pdyiram says that the Tolkdnoi i i 
‘ange, ppvyam, which contains the enti 
porul = adigdram, was current during the 2nd and 8rd Saigams and it survives in its entirety to the eed 
What had become of the Tolk4ppiyam in the days of Ugra = pperuvaludi? 


3 Nammdalvar, 


36 Nammalvar. 
St Vide Bikya Néyandr Purdyam, verse 2, Periyapurdnam, 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NELLORE DISTRICT, 
BY V. VENKAYYA, M. A., RAI BAHADTR. 
Introduction. 


Iyp1an antiquities have often been the hobby of hard worked District Officers and there is 
no doubt that to them Indology — including folklore, epigraphy, ethnology, numismatics, and 
literature — has been more indebted in the past than to the professional archeologist. In 
Sonthern India the contributions of Mr. F, W. Ellis, the linguist, Sir Walter Elliot and 
Dr. Burnell to historicul research are well known, To Mr. Sewell we owe the fonndations of 
systematic arche logical work in the Southern Presidency. The viceroyalty of Lord Curzon 
and the great importance he attached to Indian monuments have, no doubt, led toa great deal 
of interest being taken in tne subject throughout the country. In the Madras Presideney 
the cause of historical research has been greatly strengthened by the addition to antiquarian 
ranks of two senior Civilian officers, viz. Mr. A. Butterworth, I. C. 8. and Mr. V. Venugopaul 
Chetty, I. C.8., on whose ‘' Qullection of the inscriptions on copper-plates and stones in the 
Nellore District” this article is mainly based. The historical interest of the former and the 
literary tastes of the latter have apparently led them to combine together and undertake the 
arduous task of printing in one volume all the stone inscriptions and copper-plates found in 
the Nellore district. The two editors certainly deserve to be congratulated on the successfal 
completion of their self-imposed and disinterested undertaking. Those who are conversant 
with the work of editing inscriptions will appreciate the anxiety and tronble to which the 
two gentlemen must have been put, particularly becanse both of them were not working in the 


same district all through the period. 


The editors are naturally disappointed at the poor results of their laborious undertaking. 
It is true that if these two gentlemen had devoted their energy to a tract of country possess- 
ing more ancient and valuable monuments, they would have made a more substantial 
contribution to South Indian history. All the same, the fact of their having exhausted the 
inscriptions of a district cannot be overlooked. No doubt, excavation under skilled supervision 
— particularly in the northern portion of the district! — may bring to light more monuments. 
But for all practical purposes we may proceed on the supposition that all the inscriptions 
of the Nellore district have been secured. 


Linguistic Value of the Nellore Inscriptions. 


In the first place if may be remarked that the collection of Nellore inscriptions has 
a linguistic value. The district appears to have been in ancient times one of the localities 
where the Tamil and Telugu races came in contact. The traditional boundary of the Tamil 
country is Véhgadam, i.e. Tirupati, in the north, according to the Tamil grammar Nennil, 
composed about the beginning of the 13th century A. D,,? though at present the prevailing 
language at Tirupati is Telugu. The author of the Nanndl evidently repeated what he found 
in the Tulgdppiyam, the earliest Tamil grammar, where Véigadam and Kumari, are said to 
be the northern and southern boundary, respectively, of the Tamil country. 


LS 


1 The archaic fragments and damaged inscriptions found in the Ongole (0.3 and O. 39), endothe (ER. 31, 
KB. 82, KR. 67, and KR. 69) and Kanigiri (KG. 8 and KG. 25) t&élukas and the Dargi{D.2 and D.7) and Podili 
(P. I) divisions justify this surmise to a certain extent, 

2 South-Ind. Insere,, Vol. II1., p. 122. 
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The word ¢rilinga (to which Telugu has t) be traced ) is connected by Vidyanatha, the 
anthor of the rhetorical work Pratéparuiriya, with the three famous liagas of Siva, edz. those 
at Kalahasti, Dikshirdma, and Srisailam 3 This derivation does not represent the extent of the 
Telugu country. The three places might denote roughly the extent of the dominions of the 
Kakatiya king Prataparudra, whose protéyé Vidy‘inatha was, and who flonrished about the end 
of the 13th and beginning of the l4dth century A. D.4 At any rate, this does not in any way 
help us to find ont the southern boundary of the Telugu country. Ofcourse, when the Tamil 
crammar gives Tirnpati as the northern limit, it cannot mean that the Tamil language was 
ae eee beyond that place. In more ancient times, the Tamil race probably extended 
further north. The Chéla king Karikaila seems to have been remembered in the Nellore 
district® even better than in the modern Tamil country. Consequently, it may be presumed 
that during his reign, and perhaps also during the period represented by the Tamil classics, 
the northern boundary of the Tamil country was further north than Tirupati. It may be 
argued, however, that the reminiscences of Karikala in the Telugu country cannot be taken 
to represent the extent of country over which Tamil was spoken at his time. They can at 
best denote only a temporary occupation of the Telugu country by the Chélas during the time 
of Karikéla. The volume ot Nellore inscriptions proves that, even at the time when the Tamil 
Nannél was composed, the language was understood and might have beer spoken much 
further north than Tirupati. The northernmost village in the Nellore district, where Tamil 
inscriptions have been discovered, is Pakala in the Kandukir Taluka. Here were found three 
Tamil records more or less damaged. Two of them belong to the Jast quarter of the 13th 
century, while the third is undated. Telugu inscriptions of about the same period are also 
found in the village, aud I suppose the fact of some being in Tamil is due to the accident of 
the donors in these cases belonging to the Tamil country. In fact, the donor in one of 
them was from Uttaramallir in the Chingleput district. Similarly, an inscription at 
Simhichalam in the Vizagapatam district belonging to the time of Kuléttuiga I. is in Tamil,é 
because the donor hailed apparently from the Tamil countr . Such stray records are due to 
accident and cannot prove any thing. But in the Atmal cir taluka of the Nellore district, 
Tamil inscriptions have been found in fonr villages, viz. Atmakdr, Battepidu, Chiramana and 

Navara. Three of them belong to Kuldttunga I1I., and in one of them Gitex nana (Sirumanai) 
is said to be situated in Jayangonla-Chéla-mandalam (A. 26), which was the namein ancient 
times of Tondai-nadu,’z. e. the Pallava dominions. In the talukas of Nellore, Giddr and Raptr, 
and in the Veikatagiri Zamindari, Tamil inscriptions are more numerous, while all the 
villages of the Silarpét division have them. Consequently, the volume before us establishes 
beyond all possible doubt that, in the southern portion of the Nellore district, Tamil was known 
in the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries. Telugu must have taken the place of Tamil in this tract 
of country after the Vijayanagara kings extended their dominions thither. The same change 
appears also to have taken place in the south-eastern portion of the modern Cuddapah district.? 
These facts show that we must accept with reservation the statement of Pavaiandimuni, 
author of the Tamil Nanni, as regards the northern limit of the Tamil country. 


nea ee 
5 Ante, Vol. XXI., p. 198, 


* See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-6, Part II., paragraph 44. 


° In the sequel it will be shown that a number of local families in the Telugu country and particular ly in the 
Nellore district claimed descent from this ancient Chéla king. 


6 dnnual Report on Epigraphy 1899-00, paragraph 22. 


+ 7™ We know from other inscriptions that Tonlai-nidu extended in the West as far as Puanganur in the North 
Aroot district ; see my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1903-7, Part II., paragraph 38, 


5 See also my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1903-04, paragraph 14, 
® See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1907-8, Part Il., paragraph 49. 
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Paucity of early Inscriptions in Nellore. 

As regards the history of the district, what strikes one on looking through the 1,400 
pages of the volume of Nellore inscriptions is the paucity of materials for the earlier periods. 
This characteristic the district shares with the rest of the Telugu country on the east coast. 
It is true the other coast districts of the Telugu country have not been exhaustively explored. 
But so far as they have been examined, the same characteristic feature of their antiquities 
is noticeable. No doubt, the history of the country has been made out largely from copper- 
plate grants. The Eastern Chalukya dynasty which held sway — according to an inscription 
of the 11th century from the river Mannéra to Mahéndragiri!9 — over the districts of Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam, Godavari, Kistna, Guntur, and the northern portion of Nellore, is represented 
mostly by copper-plate grants. Only two exceptions to this general rule occur in the Nellore 
volume. At Budamanarayalapadu in the Podili Division ( P.1) is a curious inscription which, 
like the Amaravati pillarl, has to be read from the bottom upwards. It is dated in the 12th 
year of Vishnuvardhana-Mahiraja. Vishnuvardhana was a title borne by no less than ten of the 
Eastern Chalukya kings. But as the alphabet of the inscription is archaic, there is no donabt 
that it has to be assigned to one of the earlier kings bearing this surname. The other early 
Chalukya stone inscription belongs to the time of Vikramaditya-Maharaja (D.2) of the 
Chalukya family, who, if he was an Eastern Chalukya at all, must be Vikramaditya II. 
(11 mouths A. D. 925 +0 926).% It is a significantfact worthy of record that, Telugu literature 
cannot be traced beyond the period represented by the earliest stone inscriptions of the Telugu 
country. Names of poets belonging to earlier periods have, no doubt, come down to us. But 
none of their works has survived.8 Though these facts do not admit of satisfactory explanation 
at present, they deserve to be registered for future investigation. 

(To de continued.) 


10 Bp. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 335. 11 South-Ind. Insers., Vol. 1, p. 25. 12 Ante, Vol. XX, p. 269, 

13 In his Lives of the Telugu Poets (p.9) Rao Bahadur K, Viresalingam Pantulu Garu mentions the fact and 
says it is reported to be due to an accident. He says that the whole country was once burnt down by foreign 
invaders, when all literary monuments disappeared. This seems tobe a surmise based onthe name given to the 
country, viz. Véngi, Véngi-désamu or Végi-dégamu, which is apparently derived from the root véguta. But 
the name existed already inthe 4th century A. D., as if is montioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta, and the kingdom of Véngi was estadlished in the 7th centary, as will be pointed out below. As 
most of the lithic records of this park of the country are not older than the llth century and as the earliest 
known literary work is the Telugu translation of the Mahébhérata made by Nannayabhatta in the same century 
(ante, Vol. XXVIL, p. 245, footnota1), this explanation is not tenable. At any rate, the absence of inscriptions 
and architectural monuments canuot be accounted for inthis way. Professor Kielhorn has noticed the absence of 
stone insoriptions in the case of three families, viz. the G&hadavala kings of Kanauj, the Maitrakas of Valabhi, 
and the Bastern Chalnukyas of Véngt (Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 149, footnote 3). He is of opinion that there must 
have existed a considerable number of stone inscriptions of each of these three families and remarks: “The 
stones on which these inscriptions were eneraved have been probably used for building purposes or lie buried in 
the ground,” The process by which the stones of deserted temples disappear gradually may be seen even now in 
villages. For instance, at Hyil, in the Sonth Arcot district, the Jainas asked the Collector for permission fo use 
the stones of the Siva temple for repairing their own. If the permission soughs$ for had been granted, no trace of the 
Siva temple would have been left. The stones of the enclosure wall in the temple at Gangaikonda-Chélapauram in 
the Trichinopoly district were utilized by the Public Works Department in 1836 in building the dam across the 
river Goloroon, known as the Lower Anicut ( Trichinopoly Manual, p. 343’). The rampart of the ruined fort at 
Kannantr (near Trichinopoly ) is said to have been pulled down by some ‘‘ Nawdb” and the stones used in building 
or repairing the Trichinopoly fort. It is also reported that the stones of several mandapas and of the enclosure of 
the tank in front of the temple ( at Kamnnanir ) were utilized for building the bridges over the Coleroon and the 
Kavart rivers. In earlier times, religious animosity played no small part in the destruction of ancient monuments 
and their eventual disappearance. If the reigning king happened to be opposed toa particular creed, the monuments 
belonging to it stood very little chance of being protected against vandalism. On the other hand, we have authentic 
instances of ancient kings and chiefs utilizing the materials of amonument belonging to an opposite creed in raising 
one to their own religion. For instance, the Tamil Periyapurdnam informs us that a Pallava Kkmg, who 
was originally a Jaina, was subsequently converted to the Saiva creed through theefforts of the Saiva saint 
Tirunavukkaragar. One of the first acts of the convert was to demolish the Jaina buildings at Pitalipuram { near. 
Tiravadiin the South Arcot district) and build a Saiva temple out of the materials. Buddhism and Jainism were 
common oppon2nts of the Brahmanical creed, and it is easy to imazine how the Buddhist and Jaina monuments 

d. The disappearance of the monuments belonging to the orthodox Hindu 


of the Telugu country have disappeare 
ereed and of the stone inscriptions of the Pallavas and Eastern Chalukyas remains to be satisfactorily explained, 
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A VISIT TO RAMTEK. 
BY HIRA LAL, B.A., M.R.A.S8S.; NaGpur. 


Raut&x is the headquarters of a taksil in the Nagpur district of the Central Provinces. 
It derives its name from the temple of Rama on the hill ( ték or tékad7), at the foot of which 
the town is situate. It is regarded asa very sacred place in that part of the country, and 
an annual fair is held there in the month of Karttika commencing on the Pfarnima which lasts 
for a fortnight. The attendance at the fair is estimated to be 60,000. 


I visited the place just before the fair on 38rd November, 1907, and the following days, and 
took the opportunity of jotting down the following notes, especially in view of the fact that the 
archeologists and antiquarians, who have visited the place, being mostly Europeans, have not had 
access to the principal temples. So far as I know, Beglar was the first archeologist who visited 
the place in 1873-74, He has given a somewhat detailed account in his report,! but he was not 
admitted inside the inner group of temples. Mr. Cousens, who visited the place 31 years 
afterwards, found himself similarly excluded. He writes in his report,? that ‘the European is 
permitted on sufferance to approach this holy of holies as far as the lower step of the inner 
gate, where he is met by a fat Brahman with an oleaginous smile, who politely informs him 
he may go no further.’ About 20 years ago when I first visited it, I was also about to share 
the same fate, but my coat saved me. I then grew a small beard, which dubbed mea Musalmén 
in the eyes of the temple-keepers, but an intelligent fellow amongst them observed that I could 
not be one, because my coat, or more properly angarkhd, was cut on the right side and not on 
the left. 


Ramték has been held by some to be identical with the Ramagiri of Kalidasa’s Méghadiita.3 
Raima is believed to have stayed for some time at Ramték while 
on his way to Laika, and to have visited the place again from 
Ayodhya, after his installation as king, to chastise Sambuka for his audacity, in practising the 
penance, which the Brahmang complained that he, being a Sidra, was not entitled to. The 
other old names of Ramték are said to have been Sindiragiri ‘ the vermilion mount,’ and Tapogiri 
or ‘the mountain of penance.’ Both of them occur inthe mutilated inscription belonging to the 
end of the fourteenth century, to be referred to further on. The reason assigned there for first 
of these names is that god in his man-lion incarnation killed the demon Hiranyakaégipu on this 
hill, which became red like vermilion with his blood, but there can be little doubt that the name, 
as suggested by Mr. Cousens, was given because of the red stones, which when newly-dressed or 
broken, look almost blood-red, especially when the sun shines on them. The second name 
Tapogiri is said to have been given to it because the sage Agastya, who was born of a pot and 
had once drank off the ocean on getting annoyed with it, practised penance here. The 
Rdémdyana says that Rama, after leaving Chitrakita and visiting the hermitage of Sutikshna, 
went to that of Agastya. On entering his abode he saw the places sacred to Agni, to Vishnu, 


Various names for Ramték, 
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* Included in Cunnigham’s, Vol VII, p. 109 ff. 2 For 1905, p. 41. 

8 See Rai Debi Prasad’s (Pirna), Dhérddhara Dhévana, an excellent metrical version in Hindt of Méghaditas 
with critical footnotes, p. 2 ff, 

* Pragatra dévé nyiharih surérér vvibhéda vakshah karajath sitdgrath tadrakta pirdrunitas tato % yarn . 
- - « + (Here the line is broken off in the inscription), The Ramték Mahdimya also says: — Hiranyakasipor 


dehal piditéd vishnund purd\ rakténa téna sarvésé bhédito mrichchhmélayah\ sindtra sadrigo jdtas téna Sindiéra 
parvevatah i 


* There was an Agnitirtha at Ramték, which is mentioned in the inscription. 
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to Indra, to the sun,® to the moon and the other gods, and beheld the sage Agastya, surrounded 
by his disciples, clothed in the skin of antelopes and vestments of bark. The Adhydtma 
Rémdyaua says that there were thousands of sages engaged in religious pursuits in this hermitage, 
and well may the mount have been named Tapogiri. 


The temple of Ramachandra stands conspicuous amidst the group on the western end of 
the hill, some 500 feet above the town. Whuth their many coats 
of white-wash, these temples can be seen gleaming in the sunshine 
from a long distance. The group is enclosed within a citadel, said to have been built by the 
Bhonsl& king, Raghuji I. (1743--1755 ). In front of the temple of Rima stands that of 
Lakshmana, both built in the same style, locally called hemd@dpantht, They are made of hewn 
stones, well-fitted together without mortar, the mandapa before the sanctum sanctorum being 
supported by eight massive pillars. The idols are of black marble, and are said to have been 
found in the Dudhalaé tank, and to have been substituted for the original ones which had been or 
become mutilated. The other temples in the group are dedicated to KanSalyi, Satya Narayana, 
the eight-armed Mahishdsura-mirdini and Dharmésvara Maha&déva (in one temple), Lakshmi 
Narayana, Vyankatesa, another Mahishasura-mardini? and Hanuman. Over the Lakshmi 
Narayana temple there is a domed balcony called Raima Jharokha, which Beglar took to be the 
name of a god. Looking from this place down below, the Ramték town looks like a beautiful 
map, the numerous tanks distributed in the various quarters of the town and the green fields on 
the outskirts contributing much to the charming scenery. All these temples are included in the 
innermost court-yard, and there is also a palace said to have been the residence of the 
Siryavamsi kings, who came from Ayodhya and ruled there. There is also a platform with 
an arch, known as Kabir Chabitara, Kabir Asana or Kabir Kamana, which is claimed by the 
Kabirpanthis to have been the place where Kabir sat, but the pujdris say that it was the 
swinging place of a Siryavathsi princess. None but the higher-class Hindus are admitted 
within this court, the gate of which is named Gokula Darwaza. In the second court the 
principal place is the temple of Harihara with two statues. It is popularly known as the 
Dagaratha Temple, this name being more lucrative, as the pusdéri informs the pilgrims that it 
is absolutely necessary for gaining full religious merit to see the father first before seeing the 
son. Of course, no dersana is meritorious without a present. The entrance of this court is 
named Bhairava Darwéz4. The next court, whose entrance is called Singhpur Darwaza, is 
occupied by temple servants. This was the place where the Marathis had their arsenal, of 
which a few wall pieces may still be seen on the spot, The last court contains a very ancient 
and huge image of Varaha ( boar incarnation ) under a small flat-roofed temple ; and in another 
part there is a Manbhao temple dedicated to their black deities, Krishna and Devi. The 
gate-way of this court is called Varéha Darw4za, outside which there is a small masjid. There 
are Various stories about it, one of them being that the Musalmaén king, who wanted to despoil 
the temple, was attacked by a swarm of black bees, which prevented him from desecrating the 
inside ; so he built a mosque outside and left the place. Others say, ‘Rdma Rahim kd jodd hai, 


‘Where there is Rama, there is Rahim.’ 


The group of Rama temples. 


The other antiquities on the hill are two temples with huge idols of Narasimha holding 
Other antiquities a wheelin one hand, an old éaolf,a very old temple of the dwarf 
incarnation called Trivikrama, of which only the portico 

remains,and a modern temple of Dhimrégvara Mahadéva besides the remains of fort 





© On the bank of the AmbAl& tank there is still a temple dedicated to the sun. 
7 This is popularly known as Ehdda8?. 
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walls. About two miles away at the eastern end of the hill, there is a cave dedicated to 
Nagirjuna., Down the hill the most notable places are the temple of Chandik& Devi built of 
massive blocks of hewn stone; the Kaptr Baoli, which is a small square tank embanked on 
all sides with rows of temples, in one of which there is a slab containing mutilated figures of 
the eight Siddhis (likely to be now submerged in the new irrigation tank to be constructed by 
Government ata cost of about Rs, 18 lakhs); the Ambila tank with several temples on its banks, 
of which that dedicated to the Sun is noticeable; and other tanks and wells, such as Chakorda 
Talao, Rim Talaf and DasiSvamédha Baoli. There is also a group of Jaina temples and images 
which are all modern, except the huge image of Santinaitha, about 18 feet high, which is very 
old. The local Jainas say that Rima was of one of their pursuasion, and that when he visited 
Ramtck, he first worshipped Séntinatha, since when that image has been in existence. 


The Inscription, which has been incidentally referred to before, is affixed to the temple of 
Laksbmana onthe wall of the sanctum, The rough stone of the 
building is plastered with a black shining cement, which has 
the appearance of a real polished black marble. There used to be about 80 long lines engraved on 
it, bub many are gone on account of the cement having fallen off. The major portion of the 
inscription is devoted to the description and religious efficacy of the tirthas at Rimték and the 
surrounding places included in the paiich kros? or 5 kos® area, which is recorded in the Rémték 
Mahdimya as being protected from the influence of the Kali Age. The whole composition is in 
Sanskrit verses written in beautiful characters, exactly resembling those in which the Kalachuri 
inscriptions of Ratanpur are found engraved. Indeed, when I saw it the resemblance was so 
strong that a mere look suggested that it might be a Haihayavamsi record, which it finally 
turned out to be. The top portion, which is much mutilated, contained some historical data 
about the family of the reigning dynasty, of which the only suggestive phrases which remain 
are: ‘ Yadavovambah, Sri Simhana Kshonipatér, and Sri Ramachandrah. The last two 
names occur in the Raipurand Khalari Inscriptions of the Haihayavarnsi king, Brahmadéva, 
from which it appears that Brahmadéva’s father was Rimachandra, whose father was Simhana. 
The mention of Yadavavathsa further confirms their identity as Haihayas belonged to that 
race.2 Brahmadéva’s inscriptions are dated!° 1402 and 1415 A. D. So his father must have 
lived about the end of the 14th century. This establishes the fact that the temples of this 
group are at least 600 years old. The tenor of the inscription shows that it was engraved 
when the temples were repaired rather than built, which would place their construction 
a century or two earlier. The Haihayas ruled over Mah& Kosala now identified with 
Chhattisgarh, but it once included all the country up to the confines of Berar, as would 
appear from Hinen Tsiang’s record. In fact it seems that in the 7th century A. D., the 
capital of Maha Kosala was somewhere in this part of the country, very probably, at Bhandak, 
which the Chinese traveller apparently visited. Latterly, it would appear that it was 
transferred to Raipur in Chhattisgarh, and the western portion must have remained in their 
possession, while the original house long established at Tumminal! and subsequently at 
Ratanpur kept the eastern portion under their sway. 


The Inscription. 





§ The orthoduz way of calculating this area is a Kos in each of the four directions and one towards the sky. 

$ Cunningham’s Reports, Vol. XVII, p. 71. 

10 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, p. 229, and Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII, p. 88. 

11 A village of this name with ancient remainsunknown to archeologists, still exists in the Bildspur district. It 
is 45 miles north-east of Ratanpur. It is from this place that one of the kings removed his capital to Ratanpur. 
(Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 82 ff.) Since I wrote the above, I visited Tummana on 22nd May 1908, and dug out 


a superb temple-door beautifully carved in the medieval Brahmanic style. I propose to give an account of 
this place in a separate article, 
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With regard to the description of the holy places, many can be easily identified. Thus of 
the Ashtatirthas mentioned in the Inscription, the Pitritirtha I take to be the Ambalaé Tank,!? 
where oblations to the deceased ancestors continue to be made. The Chakratirtha is the present 
Chakord& Tank. The Vajimédhatirtha is the present Dasiisvamédha Baoli,and Ramatirthe, 
the Ramtalai, at the foot of the hill. The Manikalakunda is, apparently, the Mansar!$ Tank, 
about 4 miles west of Ramték, and Hamhsatirtha one of the two tanks in Nagardhan, five miles 
south of Ramték. Here there is an old temple of Mahadéva called KotéSvara, near which there 
ig a tank that is said to be Samkhatirtha by some, aud Suklatirtha by others. Hamsa (swan), 
Samkha (conch-shell), and Sukla, all connote whiteness, and it is possible that these may be 
alternative names. There is another tank here called Pushkarini close to the fort, which is 
also visited by pilgrims when going the Ashtatirtha round. 


The Inscription states that Lakshmitirtha was the most important of all, and this may 
possibly be the Japala Tank, from which the pilgrims begin their round. The eighth ¢értha was, 
apparently, Mokshakunda, possibly the Kaumarika Baoli, which is reckoned as one of the eight 
iirthas. It is stated to be situated to the south of the hill and, for aught we know, it may be 
one of the two tanks at Nagardhan mentioned before. The Sindiravapi on the hill and 
Karpuravapt down the hill, still retain their old names, and are known as Sinditira Baoli and 
Kapir Baoli. The story about the former is that Narasimha, after killing the demon Hiranya- 
kagipu, threw his mace down, which fell with such an impact as to create a hole, afterwards 
the Sindira Baoli. The inscription mentions ‘métaro ashid Mah&siddhi,’ whose statue, as 
intimated before, is lying beside the Kapir Baoli, and the ‘ terrible-faced Kalika,’ which may be 
identified with the goddess of the Chandika Temple. 


Sambuka has also been alluded to as ‘that Sidra saint who attained salvation by meeting 
his death from the hand of Ramachandra, and known here as Dhimriksha,’ The nameis now 
changed to Dhimrésvara, and is represented by a linga, over which a temple has been recently 
constructed, and is the first to be met with on the way to temple of Rama. This is believed to 
be the spot where Sambuka practised his austerities, and was killed by an arrow discharged by 
Rama from a place at the foot of the mountain, now turned into Ramtalai ¢irtha. The story is 
that, while dying, Sambuka asked for three boons at the request of Rima, to wit, that his corpse 
might be petrified into a ltnga in situ, that Rima should stay on the hill for ever, and that he 
should be first worshipped before Rima. These were granted, and this is why every pilgrim 
first makes offerings to the Dhimrésvara Mahadéva before worshipping Rima. This story 
probably refers to the existence of a Saiva worship prior to the existence of the existing 
Vaishnava temples, and the concession made to the older creed. Several Saiva temples are 
mentioned in the Inscription, such as Ghantésvara, Sudhésvara, Kédara, Ambikanatha, 
Dharméévara, Muktiévara, &c., showing the predominance of a Saiva worship, and one of the 
gods, Dharmésvara, who derives his epithet from having given shelter to Dharma, whom Kali 
(Age) was pursuing, is even enshrined within the inner court of the Vaishnava temples. In 
the same court there are two Mahishdsura-mardinis, the consorts of the Destroyer, and there is 
mention of Maha Bhairava, after whom perhaps the Bhairava Darwazi was named. 





12 This is situated within the horse-shoe curve of the mountain. The Sinddaragiri or Ramték Mahdimya also 
says: ‘Sailasydbhyantaré chapt pitritirtham anuttamar. 

13 This is supported by the Sndéragiri Méhdtmya where it is said that Manik4la is near Kédara, which is to 
the west. Again ‘ Manikdld naral endtvd. Hedimhbam archayét stdhth,’ ‘A wise man after bathing in the Manikila 
should worship Hédimhi.’? The Hédimbé hill is situated exactly on the bank of the Mansar tank. 
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The other gods (outside the family/* of Rama) mentioned in the Inscription are Nrisimha 
(man-lion), and Adi Kola, or boar incarnation, together with Anjanéya or Hanuman, but I could 
not find any reference to the dwarf incarnation, whose shrine appears to be ne oldest on the 
hill. The statue is still on the hill with one leg raised, but much mutilated, the details of 
which may be seen in two similar figures beautifully carved and placed in niches of two 
temples! at Puri, within the enclosure of and near the great Jagannath temple, Lastly, the 
rivers Sura and Kalipa, which join near Ramték aud retain their old names are eulogised for 
their sanctity. It appears to me that this Inscription formed the basis of the Suncuragn or 
Ramték Méhidtmya, expanded into sixteen Adhkydyas as published by a local Press, but at Ramték 
there is said to be a manuscript containing forty-two Adkydyas. 


The most interesting place appears to be the cave of Nagarjuna, over the entrance of 
which a Milguzir has recently set-up a structure, to give itan 
appearance of a temple. This makes the place conspicuous, as 
the solitary white speck on the eastern end of the mountain can be seen from a long distance. 
Inside the cave there is placed a figure of Naga, and a human head supposed to represent 
Arjuna, worshipped with a meaning satisfactory to the vulgar. Those ‘who claim to be more 
informed tell the tradition that Nagarjuna was a Brahman, who practised severe austerities in 
that cave, long before the advent of Rima to Ramték. His penances ultimately secured him the 
boon that he would be an era-maker like Salivahana or Vikramaditya. This is yet tocome, and 
the people believe it will. 


Nagarjuna. 


I am inclined to believe that this tradition has some facts underlying it. It discloses that 
one Nagfrjuna lived in that cave long before the construction of Rama’s temples, and although 
the evidence is not very great at present, I venture to surmise that this Nagarjuna was the 
great Buddhist reformer of ancient India, the founder of the Madhyamik4 philosophy. 
‘He appears in literature as a man of remarkable genius, as an almost universal scholar, 
a Buddhist religious enthusiast of rare liberality, a profound philosopher, a poet, and author of 
great literary abilities and an intense lover of his species.’16 It was not only as an apostle of 
Buddhism, however, that Nagarjuna was famous in his life-time and long afterwards both in his 
own land and foreign countries. He was also trained in all the learning of a Bramanical 
student; he knew the virtues and qualities of herbs, the secret influences of the stars, the science 
of alchemy and the arts of the magician and exorcist. He was so renowned as a physician and 
eye-doctor tbat the fame of his success reached China. Mr. Thomas Watters considers that 


he probably lived about the 3rd century A. D., and the general testimony as to his native 
place is that he was born in Vidarbha. 
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14 Sita and her sous, Kuéa and Lava and Lakshamana, whom the composer of the Inscription describes 
paradoxically ; ‘mdtdputramaytm iva kshitim imdsh vibhrach chhirobdhir vibhuh Srt Ramavataré haréh sahachraral 


Sainkho 2 py agamkhdtmakah, Lakshmana though a snake (sai:kha) by being an incarnation of Seshandga, is not 
snake-sonled. 


15 F observed a slight difference in the subordinate figures of these statues. Inthe Ramték statue there is 
a figure close to the leg on the ground, and an absurd story has been invented to the effect that the whole represents 
@ brother and sister, the former kicking the latter (which the uplifted leg suggests), with the result that for that 
sin he got maggots in his other leg, which the sister, out of compassion for her brother, is picking out, The 
popular name of this statue is ‘ Bhau bahin, ’ i. e., brother and sister. 


16 Watters’ Fuan Chwang, Vol. Il, p. 203 £. 
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A legendary account of him which Mr. S. C. Das, C.I.E., has given at some length from 
Tibetan sources in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, Vol. LL, pp. 115 #f., states that a rich 
Brahman of Vidarbha, to whom no son had been born for many years, once saw in a Vision that 
if he gave alms to 100 Brahmans he would get a son. He did so accordingly, and a son was 
born, but the astrologers predicted that he would not live more than a week. They were, 
therefore, requested to find some remedy for averting such a calamity, and they said that his 
life could be prolonged for 7 years only if the parents entertained 100 Bhikshus. This was done, 
and the child lived on until the fatal seventh year began, when his parents, unwilling to see the 
painful end, caused him to be removed to ‘a certain solitary place tn company with a few retainers. 
As the boy was passing the last mournful days, one day the Mahabodhisattva Avalokiteévara 
Khasarpana visited him in disguise, and advised him to goto the great monastery of Naléndra 
in Magadha, as the surest means of escaping from the hands of death. He, accordingly, 
repaired to thatfamous Vihara and informed the head of the monastery of his impending danger. 
The latter, thereupon, advised him to enter the holy order of monks. This saved him from the 
clutches of death and he was ordained a Bhikshu and commenced his studies there. After a few 
years’ service in the monastery. he obtained the subordinate office of steward of the congregation. 
During the first part of the tenure of that office, Nagarjuna is said to have propitiated the 
goddess Chandika, by whose agency he succeeded in providing the great body of priests with 
the necessaries of life. He learnt other mystic arts, and by his religious practices he obtained 
the perfection of aSiddhi. The Nagas used toattend his sermons in the shape of young boys and 
they invited him to their abode in the Naga-land (nether-world), where he spent three months. 
He was asked to settle permanently there, but he declined on the ground of his being required 
to preach the sacred religion in Jambu Dwipa. He returned to Naléndra with costly presents, 
and also with the religious volume called Naga Sahasrikd. It was for this connection with the 
Nagas that he obtained the name of Nagarjuna. He afterwards visited many places, and then 
returned to his country, where he erected many chattyas and temples and composed many 
works on science, medicine, astronomy, and alchemy. When the high-priest of Naléndra died, he 
succeeded him and matured the Madhyamika philosophy, which had been merely conceived by 
his illustrious teacher and predecessor. He finally became the head of the whole Buddhist 
church. Nagarjuna is said to have been a great friend of King De-chye (Sankara) of Southern 
India, whom he had converted to Buddhism. Both the friends took vows of meeting 
a common lot, ¢. e., to live and die together. Nagarjuna being a saint, no messenger of death 
ever ventured to approach him. The friends, therefore, attained to unusual longevity, during 
which time the king witnessed successively the death of his many wives, children, and grand- 
children. In his old age the king got a son who alone, fortunately, survived him. Once the 
mother of this prince prepared a handsome robe, which she desired him to wear. The prince 
did not use it, saying that he would do so when he became a king. The mother with a 
deep siyh exclaimed: ‘Son, how vain is that hope? Thinkest thou, my darling, that the 
king, thy father, will ever die. He has obtained iramunity from death which awaits all mortal 
beings but himself,? The prince replied : ‘Mother, must I not rule as a king since lam born 
asa prince? Live or die, I shall be aking.’ Seeing the son’s resolution, the mother revealed 
to him the secret of her husband’s death, and said, ‘Go and beg Nagirjuna’s head and that 
shall quicken thy succession to the throne.’ The prince accordingly went off at once in search 
of Nagarjuna and found him on the top of Sriparvata. Approaching the venerable Sramana, 
he asked him to present him with his head. Nagarjuna knowing what brought him there, 
consented. The prince tried several strokes of his sword to cut the saint’s throat, but in vain. 
Nagarjuna, seeing the ignorance of the prince, showed him the secret which could effect the 
cutting off of his head, by saying : ‘Prince, hundreds of such swords would not sever my head 
from the body, but go and bring that kuga grass which alone will effect it.” In one of his 
former births, Nagarjuna is said to have killed a worm by cutting its throat with a stick of 
kuSa grass. On account of the inevitable consequences of karma in this life, that very person 


¥ 
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was horn as the prince, who severed his head from his tronk with the husa grass. | At the time 
of death, Naégirjuna told the prince that he would rise again ata future time and his head would 
acvain be one with his body. As the prince was carrying off BG head, it was snatched away by 
a yaksha, who threw it to a distance of five miles, where the saint s remains turned to astone. It 
3s mentioned in the book of prophecies that the head is now in the course of drawing every day 
nearer the trunk to effect its junction. It is said that Nagarjuna will again appear in India, 
and live one hundred years to teach the sacred dharma to men and gods. 





T) the Ramték tradition all these details are unknown, but the little story related by the 
people has some striking coincidences,!’ ziz., the existence of a petrified head associated with 
a cobra, and the tradition of Nag&rjuna’s revival to life at a future time. Apparently, these are 
not fortuitous, and the vicinity of Ramték, to the ancient Vidarbha, the modern Berar, lends 
weight to the conjecture I have ventured to throw out, vtz., that the Ramtek cave may be the 
place where Nagarjuna awaited his death, after being sent away by his parents. Apparently, it 
is not the place where he was killed. That place lay somewhere in the south on the Sriparvata, 
as the legend relates, and which Mr. Thomas Watters'® identifies with Fa-hsien s P‘o-lo-yue 
apparently, the same as Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li of Hiuen Tsiang. In this place, which 18 placed three 
hundred i or abont fifty miles south-west of the capital of Kogala, which I take to be 
Bhandak” (about 120 miles south-west of Ramték), the royal friend of Nagarjuna had 
a monastery quarried for him, which was certainly much grander than the modest Ramték 
cave, as its description by the Chinese traveller discloses. According to the legend, Nigarjuna’s 
head was not allowed to remain in the place where it was cut. It was snatched away and 
thrown to a distance. May it not be that the Ramték cave, which was originally intended to 
be the grave of Nagarjuna, was, on his death, selected as a suitable place for depositing at least 
a portion of his supposed petrified remnants P 





i7 Mark the portions italicised above. 18 On Yuan Chuang, Vol. IT, p. 208. 


13 In view of the fact that General Cunningham held that the capital was Chand’, and Mr. Fergusson was 
inclined to take it as Wairdgath, it seems necessary to state that in those two places the ancient remains 
are neither so extensive nor so old as those of Bhindak, nor are there any traces of Buddhistie remains, whereas 
Bhindak possesses them pretty abundantly, there being a Buddhistic cave and dagoba there still in a fair state of 
preservation. It, therefore, seems more reasonable to suppose that Hiuen Tsiang should have preferred to visit 
a place containing Buddhistic shrines than otherwise. The Chinese pilgrim has noted that ‘‘ there were 100 
anghérimas there, and 10,000 priests. There was a great number of heretics, who lived intermixed with the 
population, and also Déva temples. The king was of the Kshatriya caste, who deeply reverenced the law of Buddha, 
and was well-affected towards learning and arts.” This description very well agrees with Bhindak which contains 
also remains of many old Hindu temples. An inscription found in the Bhindak cave, wrongly said to be brought 
from Ratanpur, shows that a line of Buddhistic kings belonging to the Panduvamst Kshatriya caste ruled in that 
place even till the 9th centnry A. D. (J. R. A. 8., 1905, p. 621). One of the kings mentioned in itis identified by 
Prof. Kielhorn with the Udayana of a Kalanjara inscription, in which he is stated to have founded a temple of the 
god Bhadrégvara there. This name of Siva is, tomy mind, full of meaning, In Bhindak, the most sacred temple 
and perhaps the oldest (judging from a broken inscription in very old characters discovered in 1908, when Pandit 
Hirdnanda and I visited it), is that of Bhadrandtha, commonly called Bhadraniga, owing to the cobra now 
being worshipped there, which, apparently, was originally dedicated to Siva. This name is synonymous with 
Bhadrésvara, and was, apparently, given after the name of the town Bhadrivatt, of which Bhindak is universally 
believed to bea corruption. To a king of Bhadrdvati, the presiding deity of which would naturally be called 
Bhadranatha or Bhadrésvara, this name would, as a matter-of-course. be dearer than others, and he would, therefore, 
be inclined to give the same name to the temples built elsewhere by him, 
Udayansa called the Kilanjara temple by that name. General Cunningham rejected the strong local tradition that 
Bhindak was old Bhadrivati, and the scene of the capture of the Sy4makarna horse (as described in the Jaimini 
Agvamédha), by the Pandava hero, Bhima, from Yauvandéva, whose palace is still pointed out. He endeavoured 
to prove that Bhindak was a corruption of Vakatak, which Drs, Buhler and Fleet have disallowed on philological 


grounds. No such objection, I think, would arise in identifying it with Bhadravatt. And there can be no doubt 
about its once being a capital of Buddhistio kings, 


and that seems to be the reason why 
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A BALLAD OF THE HAKLAS OF GUJRAT 
IN THE PANJAB. 

The Haklis, who claim to be Punwar R&jputs 
hy origin. give the following lewendary table of 
tneir descent :-— | 
Alexander the Great 

aa. 

his son 

{ 

Gang (took possession of Khordsdn) 

nis son 
i 
Raja Jagdeo of Matnra 


his descendants for 14 generations ruled Mathra, 
among them being: Raji Nand Pal 
{ 


Godan Mast 


{ 
Raji Bhagwana 
l 


| 
De 
( Dhabal ) 


| 
Dhér 


Raji Sangéna 

Ris Hik or Réji Hikdev 

his descendant Raja Bari 

his son 

grandiose: dethroned by Shahabu’ddin Ghori. 

They say that Bhagwina was the most powerful 
Punwar ruler of his time and that his son Sangéna, 
ruled over Mathré and Narwarkot, with an army 
so numerous that it required a lékh of tents to 
shelter it. Hik or Hikdev is said to have been 
king of Rajputina, and to have conquered all 
India, Later, a descendant of Sangana (? not of 
Hik), called R4ji Bard, founded Barndli in the 
Kharifin tahsil of the Gujrét District and ruled 
over the Jetch Dodb, as wellas Mathré — which 
in his time was plundered and burnt by Mahmid 
of Ghazni. Bard himself was also taken prisoner, 
but restored to hisdominions in the Jetch Doab. 
Barnali, the chief village of the Haklis, was 
founded in 1009 A. D., and Bard’s son and 
grandson ruled the Doab till deprived of it for 
helping Khusran Malik against Muhammad of 
Ghor, who left them only a few villages. Yet 
Hakl& chiefs accompanied the Ghori when he 
conquered Herat, 

The Haklis claim to be Greeks who married 
Rajputs, and are called Punwdr from the ancestor 
of that name (sic). They say Alexander’s son 
eared for nothing but religion and rencunced his 
kingdom, but his son Gang wished to reign and 
as he could find no kingdom in Greece hecame to 
Khorasan, was there hailed as king, and founded 
Herat. Forming alliances with Indian kings and 
by intermarriage, Jagdeo, his grandson, became 
ruler of Mathra, where fourteen of his descendants 
reigned after him. 

1 Sanewdnd, son of Bhagwanh. 
2 Haq Dev: Dev or Deo is the, was the, u 
8 J, g., Barnalt. 


{ 
| Bisaitlth-ir-Rahimin-ir-Rahiin. 





eb 


The Haklds are now Mehammadans. In 1797 
| their chief, Chandbhri Ahmad Khiin, recovered 
from the Jhelam river the guns of Zamin Shih 
| Abdali and received as his veward Barnaél! and 
| Bhigo in jig?r— worth Rs. 25,000 a year. His 

son, Ali Din, also held the géyZr, and bis grandson 
Mihr Din aided the British at Chiladnwalain 1845. 
The following ballads are attributed to Mur 
Jamil, Panjaurina, a wird? or bard, apparently. 
I. 


Hug thhin hoyt Hukld ziti nim (dd) Pawir, 
Godam, te Masiéé, Dior, Dhabal chir bete Rijd 
Nand Pil. 
Wadiin waddd Rujé Bhagwiné, 
Muthrinagri, te Narwarkot, ikahe gawdlia, milk 
hijd Sanghdnd. 
Lakh pakhrin, te tiich baghrat nagind, 
Charhié Rajd Haq Dev, dhar heth 2in paldai, 
Chdre “itin sédhidn, kahe Mir Panjtritnds. 
If. 
Qudrat kard? sachche mihrbdn Rab 
philat. 
ijd Bart ne Barnalé ras hardé, 
Rdéjd Bere Pone Herdt kurchh paz. 
Gare chaudhri takhé bhaunan bidshahi, 
Hukm Allih de bajar jiin chir-lidé. 
Barchhi Kahul ki kahal léye wadid?, 
Wich Barndl-garh tézin dain qaldé. 
(Mer Jamal win.) 
Translation. 
From Hag (in truth) are the Hakla, who are by 
caste Punwar, 
Godam, and Mas&o, Dhor (and) Dhabal, the 
four sons of R&jé Nand Pal. 
Riji Bhagwina was the strongest of the strony. 
Mathré-nagri and Narwarkot, singeth the bard, 
were the realm of RAjé Sanghana,1 
A hundred thousand quarters and as many 
tents were needed for his army. 
When R&ja Haq Dev? got into the saddle and 
rode forth, 
He subdued the four corners, saith Mur 
Panjairind, 
Under (an auspicious) Destiny, a Just and 
Merciful God made the creeper to blossom, 
Raja Bard founded Barnali, 
R&jas Berd and Pon& over-ran the Herat. 
Their brave chiefs have subverted thrones and 
kingdoms. 
[ No translation of his line can be had. ] 
Kahal was made famous by Kahal’s spear: 
In Barndlgarh® their chargers used to prance. ° 
(Composed by Mir Jamal ) 


me wed 


sual affix of ruler’s name among the Rajputs of the Jamma Hills, 


ZiG 





termini “i nereere 
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I am indebted to Capt. A.C. Elliott for the 
above notes, To them may be added the follow- 
ing by Me. BE, Molloy from Punjab Notes and 
Gueries, Vol. IL, para, 280, when, after observing 
that the Haklis are one of the three Gdjar 
thihes of a Hasdra District which have some 
pretentions to Rajput descent, he writes :— 

* The Haklas are probably very recent converts 
to Mnhammadanism, for their soeial eustoms 
shew many traces of their former faith, They 
ure said to be in the habit of eating, stripped 
lke Hindis to the waist, with nothing but 
a cloth tied round their loins. Some make 
a chauki (a Hindi eooking-place) or something 
yery like it, in which they fenee themselves off 
from intrusion during meal-time. All vessels 
used for purposes of cooking or of purifieation 
before prayer are strietly kept for their own 
special use, and are not permitted to be touched 
by any outsider. Another peculiar custom of 
the Hukl4s is said to be that they pray with the 
palm of the hand downwards instead of upwards, 
as is the nsual custom of Muhammadans.” 

I may make one or two notes. It is eurioas 
that the inventors of this tradition should make 
the Haklis Punwiars, for Porus is not impossibly 
connected with that tribal name, Further, part 
of the Gujrat District 1s or was ealled Herat. 


H. A. Rose, 


es 





ts TOBACCO INDIGENOUS TO INDIA? 


SOME time ago (ante, Vol. XXXV, p. 292} 
f mserted a query headed as above with reference 
to the assertion made by an anonymots writer 
in the Times on the 22nd November, 1902, that 
there eould searcely be a doubt that certain 
varieties of tobacco were indigenous in India. 
When publishing the query, I observed that the 
writer quoted gave no authority for his statements, 
which appeared to be opposed to well-known 
evidence. Nobody has answered my question, 
bat I am now im a position to give a satisfaetory 
reply based ott an article by Sir Ray Lankester 
which appeared in the Duily Telegraph of Mareh 
Zéth, 1908. Sir Ray refers to De Candolle’s 
‘‘delightfal ” volume, the History of Cultivated 
Plants, reprinted in ithe International Scientific 
Series, and to writings of Colonel Praia, now 
Direetor of Kew. 

All the varieties of the tobacco plant 
belong to the genus “Nicotiana,” named after 
M. Jean Nicot, who was ambassador of France 
to Portugal in 1560. The fifty species of the 
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| genus are all American, except two, namely 


suaveolens, which is native in Australia, and 
fragrans, which is found in the Isle of Pines, 
near New Galedonia. Most of the cultivated 
varieties are derived from the species tabacum, 
bat the Shiriz plant, persica, is of Brazilian 
origin, and rustica has been cultivated in South 
Ameriea and Asia Minor, New varieties pro- 
duced artificially in parts of Asia have been 
supposed erroneously to be indigenous. Ne 
Asiatic language has any native word for 
the herb, which is not mentioned by any writer 
en China earlier than 1630. It was brought 
from America for the first time in 1558, and 
quickly spread over the world through the agency 
of the Portuguese, English, and Spanish peoples. 
Turkey and Persia probably were indebted to 
England and Spain for the intreduetion of the 
new drug, while India undoubtedly obtained it 
through the Portuguese. 


Asad Beg, the author of Wakdéya (Elliot, VI, 
p. 164; von Noer, Akbar, II, pp. 261-164), tells 
a long story how he procured some tobaceo from 
Bijipur and introduced it to Akbar’s notice. The 
Emperor tried a smoke, but was dissuaded from 
acquiring the habit of smoking by his physician, 
who said: * We de not want to follow the 
Earopeans and adopt a custom whieh is not 
sanctioned by our own wise men without trial. ’” 
Other people were less timid, and Asad Beg 
goes on to say that “as I had brought a large 
supply of tobacco and pipes I sent some to 
several of the nobles, while others sent to ask 
me for some ; indeed all without exception wanted 
some and the practice was introduced. After 
that the merchants began to sell it, so the eustom 
of smokmg spread rapidly, His Majesty, how. 
ever, did not adopt it,” 


The hookah is not mentioned before 1600 — it 
is referred to, sometimes under the name huabble- 
bubble, by Terry in 1616, Florio in 1614, Olearias 
in 1633, and many other writers of the seven- 
teenth century, Several quotations will be found 
in Yule and Burnell’s Hobson-Jebson. 


Tt is quite elear now that no species of Nico- 
tiana is native in India, and that the use of 
tobaceo was introduced into India by the 
Portuguese during Akbar’s retgn m the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. 


Vincent A, SMITH. 





NOTES AND 


ASOKA PILLAR. EDICT V—SIMALE SAMDAKE, 
PossiBuy the former word is Hindi—‘ stra, a 
small beetle” ( Fullon), The second must be not 
sind (which does not represent the ke and gives 
an improbable meaning, fur Indians would hardly 
kill a bull), but “sa%d7, an animal like a lizard.” 
The oil is believed to be a cure for gout and 
impotence. e 
‘*Tel hai sande ka! 
Kanjars cry.” 
( Fallon, Hindustani Dictionary, p. 71.) 
C. M. Munvany. 
Benares, 31st December, 1907, 


THE SOBAHDARS OF KABUL UNDER 
THE MUGHALS. 

The history of the Mughals in Afghanistan has 
yet to be written, but the following list of the 
Sndbahdirs of Kabul may be of interest, It is 
excerpted from the late Major Raverty’s Notes on 
Afghinistéin and the references are to the pages 





of that work. Year. 
Shah Beg, the Khan-i-Dauran, 

resigned in(p. 391) ... ae 1616 
Zamina Beg, the Mahabat Khan, 

Turk (Sang-Pajzah disaster, 

1619-20) (p. 392) Ses w- 1616—22 
Amin-u'llah, his son, deputy ... ) 4 62294, 
Khanazid Khan, his other son, (1032—3 4H.) 

deputy « see ee oa : 
Khwaja Abt'l-Hasan ... ass 1625 
Muzaffar Khan, his son, BepaNy: ? 1627 
Lashkar Khan... = ~§ ? 


Satd Khan Aca tang. 


cired (p. 397) w. ses we =: 1687—38? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


kt 


QUERIES. 


Under Aurangzeb— 

Lubrasib Klan, Safaw?, son 
of Ali Mardan Khan, Maha- 
bat Khan II ide 

Sayyid Amir Khan (p. 399) . rr 

Mahabat Khan II, re-appoint- 
ed uss eas sive ave 

Muhammad Amin Khin 
(after defeat in Khaibar)... 1670—72 

Mababat Khan IT, again re- 


1661—68 


1668—70 


appointed in... seg we = 167273 
Fidii Khan, ’Azam Khin-i- 

Kukah (p +408) aie we «= LOG 4-77 
Amir Khin (p 103) ... ee 1677 


On Amir Khiin’s deathin 17061, 
the prince Shih Alam Ba- 
hadur, Stbhahddr of Multin, 
advanced to Kabul to take 
over the government of that 
province. He appointed 
Sher-i-Zaman, his deputy." 
(p. 418) das a wis 1 
Thrahim Khan vee vat 170 
Nasir Khan, Nasir-i-Jang§ 


0 


«| 
aa het 


(p. 418) ats oe ». 1710—18 
Mubarizwl-Mulk, Sarbuland 

Khan, Tuni... eee ww = L718—22 
Nasiri Khin,* with Ganj Ali 

Khan as his deputy at 

Peshiwar (pp. 419-20)... 39. 1722— 


(After his removal in 1724,no Sabahdir appears 
to have been appointed, and the Mughal control 


virtually ceased]. 
H, A. Ross. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


AGvacHosa, SirrinamxKina. Traduit en Frangais 
sur la version Chinoise de Kumarajiva par Edouard 
Huber, Paris: 1908. viii + 495 pp. 

THe Sttrdlankdra belongs to those work of 

Indian Buddhism which have not so far been 

recovered in the original Sanskrit. The Chinese 


translation by Kumdrajiva belongs to the begin- 
ning of the 5th century A. D. and forms part of 
the Tripitaka, 

The Sttrdlankdra is an Avadina work of the 
same kind as the Divydvaddna, the Douiivirisat- 
yavaddna and other works, Some of the stories 


2 Tn 1647 Zi’l-Qadr Khén was promoted to the governor of the city and fortress of Kabul, with charge of Upper 


Bangash (Kurram), to which Lower Baugash was added. 
2 Not its Sibahdar. 


Shah Alam in 1705 would not consent to the appointment of a Stbahdir, and in 1710, 
Nasir Khan was, originally at least, only appointed as deputy of the prince Raftf-‘ul-Qadr. 


Sher-i-Zamin had been 


governor of the citadel of Kabul, and he is said to have replaced Nisir Khin (who had acted as deputy, apparently 


of Amir Khan, but fell into disgrace). 


In 1704 occurs the first mention of a Diw4n of Kabul. 


became Diwan of the province. 


Muntm Khan, Diwan of the prince Shah Alam, then 


5 At first only, deputy (see the foregoing note) Nasir Khan was removed in 1714, and Sipahdar Khan appointed, 
but the latter was removed in 1715 and Nasir Khan re-appointed. 


* The son of Nasir Khién, who was the son of Husain Beg Khin Zitk, a relative of Ali Mardan Khan. 


ead 
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it contains have been incoiporated in the Divyd- 
reuse, avd others can be traced in parallel forms 
im other colections. But cnough remains to make 
the publishing of the present translation an 
important event. Some of the stories of our book 
huve been previously translated by Mr. Beal, 
but in a rather unreliable form. MM. Sylvain Lévi 
has translated two stories dealing with Kanishka 
in his Notes sur les Indo-scythes, But now the 
whole is presented in what appears to be a fully 
reliable translation. 

According to tradition, AgSvaghdésha was a con- 
temporary of Kanishka and lived at his court. 
There is, so faras I can see, nothing in the book 
tc make this Improbable. M. Lévi has shown 
that the stories about Kanishka contain several 
features which are corroborated by other evidence. 
Un p.423 a story is told abont Yu-yue-kia, and 
this name has, in the translation, been rendered 
Huvishka. But in the index this has been cor- 
rected to ASéka. There are, therefore, no allusions 
in the book to events subsequent to the time of 
Kanishka. 

In the story No. 14 on pp. 80 and ff., we are 
told that Kanishka went to visit Kanishkapura. 
Weare therefore here taken to Kashmir, where 
the old Kanishkapura can still be traced in the 
village Kanespur, between Barémila and Srinagar, 

The historical information which ean be derived 
from the Si#irdlaskira is comparatively small and 
unimportant. Many of the stories themselves 
are, however, new, and add to our knowledge of 
Buddhist lore. They are written in a much more 
vigourous style than is usual in similar works, 
and even through the double translation we are 
able to enjoy the beauties of the original. 


STEN Konow. 


. BEALE ACCADEMIA DELLE SCIENZE DELL ISTITCOTO 
Dr Bonogna. Classe di scienze morali. Serie L 
Tomol. Bologna: 1968. 

THE old Bologna Academy has up to last year 
confined its operations to natural science, A new 
class has now been added, called Classe di scienze 
morali, It comprises two Sections, devoted to 
philology and law, respectively. The first fascicle 
of the first volume of its Proceedings has recently 
been published. The first article is a paper by 
Professor Alfredo Trombetti, Saggi di glotiolozia 
generale comparata I, I Pronomi personali. The 
author’s aim is to show that identical pronominal 
bases can be found all over the world, and that 
this can be adduced as a proof of the original 
unity of human speech, As the result of his 
investigations, he puts down 7 as the base of the 

first person,and was that of the second, and 


these bases, he thinks, are originally demonstra 
tives, meaning “this” and “that”, respectively, 
Ido not intend to follow the author through his 
learned and interesting, but not convincing study. 
Suffice it to say that even if it could be proved 
that two demonstrative bases + and w are used 
in the formation of personal pronouns all over 
the world, that would not prove the original unity 
of human speech, Just like terms of relationship 
such as ma, pa, da, &c., demonstrative bases such 
as 2 and w belong to the language of the nursery, 
which is the same all over the world, and which 
has without any doubt played a great réle in the 
formation of the various groups of languages. 
Sten Konow., 


DEVANAGAR: A PonyeLor Macazing. 
College Square, Bowbazar. 


I wisH to draw attention to this new Magazine. 
It contains contributions in the various Indian 
languages, Sanskrit, Hindi, Gujarati, Mara- 
thi, Bengali, Sindhi, &. The chief interest of 
the journal to a Huropean does not rest with the 
contents of the various papers, but with the 
opportunity it offers of finding samples written 
in the modern vernaculars. The annual subscrip- 
tion is Rs, 3-8, 


Caleutta 


Sten Konow. 


I. Krisunamacnaryar, RAGHUVAMSA VIMARSA 
(Kavyacunaparsa SzRizs, No. 1). Srirangam: 
1908, Re. 1. 


TuIs book is an attempt at introducing higher 
criticism into the study of Sanskrit poetry. The 
author analyses Kélidisa’s masterpiece in order 
to show how the plot is developed, which rasas 
prevail, the poetical diction, and so on. Though 
it is impossible to agree with his views in all 
cases, the reading of his book is very instructive, 
especially for Western scholars, who are often, 
I fear, too apt to overlook many of those points 
which to a Hindu constitute the principal charm of 
apoem. But Iam afraid that the author will not 
be able to convince us that his methods are in all 
points superior to ours. Thus he maintains that 
the very first verse of the Raghuvarhéa is an inter- 
polation, on purely esthetic grounds. We should 
here certainly expect an investigation into the 
history of this verse in the works of rhetoric. 
Higher criticism cannot be based on esthetic 
considerations alone, but must also take into 
account other points, Literary taste varies, and 
it has varied also in India. But even though 
I cannot agree with the author's views, I have 
read his book with great pleasure. His Sanskrit 
is much above the average, and in many cases 
his remarks help us to detect new beauties in 
Kalidisa’s famous poem, 

Sren Kownow. 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 
No. III. 
AMBROSE SALISBURY. 


AMBROSE SAuisBurY, whose career in India extended from 1658 to 1676, was one of the 
‘lesser lights among the Hast India Company’s servants on the coast of Coromandel, Like 
William Jearsey, Salisbury was, for some years, out of favour and out of the Company's 
service,! but, unlike Jearsey, Salisbury never openly defied the authorities at home. He was, 
indeed, aman of a very different calibre to the fiery chief at Masulipatam. The glimpses of 
his character obtained from his own letters and from those of his contemporaries, show him as 
timid, undecided, and alternately pitiful and apologetic. It was little wonder that he was 
made a cat’s-paw by the more daring spirits around him, nor that he hovered perpetually 
betwixt favour and disgrace. Of his business capabilities it is difficult to judge. On the few 
occasions when he asserted himself, he boasted of his economical and skilful management of 
the Company’s investments. For his diligence in attending to the dyeing of ginghams, &c., he 
earned a measure of praise from the Council at Masulipatam, but he appears to have been incapable 
of holding his own either with the “ peeter men” or with the native underlings at Peddapalle. 
Still, insignificant as he was, the story of Ambrose Salisbury’s life in India affords much valuable 
information with regard to the working of one of the Company’s minor factories, at a time when 
records are sparse and fragmentary. The correspondence between Salisbury and his superiors 
in 1666, 1670 to 1673, and again, in 1675, is detailed and connected. From these letters a clear 
idea can be formed of the methods adopted to procure ‘“‘Saltpeeter and Packing Trade” and of 
the various means employed by the Company’s servants to serve their own ends under cover of 
their masters’ interests. How the unhappy Salisbury was alternately threatened, censured and 
cajoled, these records sufficiently set forth. As will be seen, though not an illiterate man, he was 
not a facile writer. At times, his sentences are hopelessly involved, but, except in a very few 
instances, his meaning is apparent. His letters,in fact, reveal the man as he was, and the intensely 
human tone of the whole correspondence is an adequate excuse for reproducing it in its entirety. 


Of the parentage and early history of the subject of the paper little is known. Beyond the 
facts that his mother was Susanna Salisbury, that he had a sisterSusan and two nieces, Susanna and 
Anna,? nothing definite has come to light about his family. It is probable that Ambrose was 
related to Hugh Salisbury (frequently mentioned in the Letter Books of the H. I. Co.), who was 
Collector of Customs and Controller of Prizes at Portsmouth from 1664 +0 1676.3 He may also 
have been connected with “Mr, Samuell Salsberry, an antient sober man of good breeding,” the 
Company’s “steward” in their factory at Surat in 1664.4 In 1630, “ Ambrose Salusburie of 
Rayvenstone in the Counties of Leicester and Derby” died, leaving a “ hopefull son Ambrose at- 
Cambridge.” It is possible that the Cambridge undergraduate may have been the father of the 
East Indian factor, but no proof of the relationship is forthcoming. 


per nc TS A ACCC LS NAC nN 
1 See ante, Vol. XXXIV., 1905, pp. 163 £. 2 Admisisirations, 1678, at Somerset House. 

3 See Calendars of State Papers, Domestic Series. 

4 Surat ‘“‘ Generall” 28 January, 1664. Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 86. 


5 Wills proved in the P. C. C., Scroope, 41. 
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As **Second” in Peddapalle Factory, one of Salisbury’s duties was to keep the books in 
accordance with a clause in Sir Edward Winter's ‘‘Commission,’ of the 20th February, 1662, 
* Wee doe Order and apoint that our Second at Fort St. George and in all other Factories under 
your Comaund, where wee shall have above two Factors Resident, to keepe our Books of Accompis, 
which bookes shall bee allowed by the Cheifes of each respective Factory and afterward transmitted 
to vour Resident to bee perused and allowed of by your selfe or whoe shall Succeed, which Bookes 
being examined and attested, wee doe require that they, with your owne Bookes kept in Fort 
St George, with the Bookes of Consultations, bee yearely sent us home for Engiand.28 


From a paragraph in the “ Forts Generall to Metchlepatam” of the llth March, 1662, it 
appears that Salisbury had at last gone to Masulipatam. “ Andif it is needfall, you may dispatch 
Mr. Smyth and Mr. Stedd for Verashroone to gayne the trade there which is lost but that is 
referred to you according to Consultation as well Mr. Salusbury to Pettepolee, but that must bee 
when there is ‘‘ a Persian Investment.” 24 In consequence of this permission, Salisbury returned to 
Peddapalle some time before June 1662, when instructions were ordered to be sent to him about his 
accounts. On the 27th June, the Agent at Fort St. George wrote to Masulipatam. ‘* Verashroone 
and Pettipolee Invoyces should bee taken into yours of Metchlepatam and you may instruct them in 
the two factoryes to abreviate theirs by making goods of the same sort and price of one number and 
to keep your Accounts at 8% Cash to a fanain as you doe at Meichlepatam and let the accounts of 
the subordinate Factoryes b2e taken into yours as wee enordered in ours of the 16th September 
last.’’6 


Since the departure of Mr. Shingler, Salisbury had been acting “Cheife” at Peddapalle, His 
appointment as head of the factory was confirmed as a “ Consultation held October the 20th 1662 
per the Agent and Councell of Fort St. George in Metchlepatam . . . Wee doe hereby declare 
and agree . . - That the undermentioned persons are to take place in order as they are 
underwritten . . . Vizt. Pettepolie, Ambrose Saulsbury, John Sted.” But, though his rank 
as senior factor at Peddapalle was thus acknowledged, he was not recognized as the actual “ Cheife ” 
of the Factory. In the “ Fort St. George General!” to the Company of the 10th January, 1662-3, 
there is “ A list of the factors that are liveinge at the dispeede of Your Shippinge . . . as 
follows . . - Pettepolee, Ambros Salsbury, John fted.” Then comes the remark, “Though 
these persons are placed as above, yet wee are not fully resolved on their disposalls.”2° 


On the 26th February, 1663, at a Consultation held at Fort St. George, it was again resolved 
to discontinue a regular factory at Peddapalle :—‘‘ Wee conclude it best that the Factories of 
Verashroone and Pettepollee bee dissolved because they are soe chargeable, and the business may as 
well bee done without them, and if at any tyme any shall bee employed to procure Goods in those 
parts, they shall bee allowed fower Pagothaes old per month dureing the tyme they are out in that 
employment and to bee allowed Charges Merchandize besides,’’ 2° 


Salisbury evidently preferred to remain in partial independence at Peddapalle rather than be 
subject to the restrictions of the position of a junior servant of the Company at Masulipatam, In 
the ‘‘ Forts Generall” to the Company of the 10th December, 16638, we read, “Those debts 
standing out at Metchlepatam in Mr. Johnsons Bookes were the Salt petre men, which Mr. Jearsey 
turned over to Pettipolee Factory, which when Mr, Salusbury hath made up his yeares businesse with 





23 Leiter Book, Vol. 8, p. 102. 24 Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 14. 


25 Probably a copyist’s error for 80. Thomas Bowrey, Countries Round the Bay of Bengal ( Hakluyt Society’s 
Publications ), pp. 114-116, gives 80 copper cash to a fanam ( worth 3d.) at Fort St. George, crc. 1669. 
%8 Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 14, 


27 Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 1. 
% Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 14. 


22 0. C. No, 2970. 
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them, wee shall know what is done.’?80 Jn the same letter, we have the first reference to Salisbury’s 
investment of saltpetre at Peddapalle, and also the first hint of censure on his conduct :-—“Mr. Ambrose 
Salisburie from Pettepolee hath invoyced unto us on the George and Martha 703 Baggs of Saltpetre 
at severall prizes from 4 to 53 pagothaes Old per Candie! besides Charges but hath not made ~~ 
distinction thereof unto us. The petre which goeth from hence is marked M, That from Pettipolee 
hath neither marke nor Number. This wee thought fitt to hint to your Worships least you should 
Impute the omission unto us,”32 


The Company were of the same opinion as their Agent at Fort St. George about the 
undesirability of continuing a Factory at Peddapalle. In the “Generall to Fort St. George” of 
the 16th December, 1663, the Court of Committees wrote, “¢ Wee absolutely prohibite the making of 
any debts at Pettipoly, Mesulapatam or Verashroone, where wee have already smarted for the 
same . . . And as wee desire the Reduceing of our Factories in the Bay, soe wee doe alsoe on 
the Coast, And therefore referr unto your Consideration the quitting the Factory in Pettipolee, 
which wee conceive is not necessary to bee continued, The Callicoes which wee receive from thence 
beeing inconsiderable and may bee made in the same sorts and goodness with you at the Fort or 
Mesulapatam.” 38 

The year 1664 was a disastrous one for Salisbury. Hitherto he had enjoyed the favour and 
protection of William Jearsey, who had succeeded Mr. Johnson as Chief at Masulipatam. Jearsey, 
however, was in violent opposition to Sir Edward Winter, then Agent at Fort St. George, and 
Sir Edward’s severity towards Salisbury appears to have been aimed at the underling’s supporter. 
In the Fort St. George ‘‘Generall” to Masulipatam, dated 18th March, 1664, Mr. Jearsey was 
informed, ‘‘ If you want money for the provision of Saltpeter, their will bee a necessity for you to 
take up some, for wee cannot Supply you with any from hence. Wee are Sending of Mr Robert 
Fleetwood to reside at Pettepolee, whome wee shall appoynt for that Employment and gettin the 
old debts, to whome wee would have you deliver 1000 or 1500 pagos, and to Consult togeather 
aboute the old debitors, If you deliver them any money, that they bring in one fourth part 
[ more ] than they shall receive now in money uppon Accompé of their debts, that soe in time 
they may be able to Cleare them.’3! On the 25th March, Ambrose Salisbury was summarily 


dismissed from his post. 
“Orders Sent to Mr. Ambrose Salisbury. 


Mr Ambrose Salisbury, Uppon Sight of this our order yoa are to Deliver unto Mr Robert 
Fleetwood an Accompt of all things apperteyneing to our honourable Masters At Pettepolee and 
places adjacent, whoe wee have Enordred to reside In that place to looke after our Said Employers 
affaires in those Parts, And this our order and his Receipt Shall bee your Discharge from Your 
loveing freinds, Epnwarp Winter; Wittiam Gyrrorp ; Epwarp Reape; Wiuuiam Dawes. 


Dated in Fort St. George the 25th March 1664.” % 
Mr. William Dawes was sent to Peddapalle to carry the Agent’s orders into effect. 
‘« Instructions Given to Mr. William Dawes. 


Loving Friends Mr. Williams Dawes, By occasion of Severall Complaints of the Saltpeter 
makers At Pettepolee against Ambrose Salusbury, which that wee may more fully understand, have 
thought requisite to send you thither, in Regard of your language, to Examine and make report 
unto us, and have likewise Mr. Robert Fleetwood to take Charge of the Companys affayres there, 
and for the mannaging of this affayre referr you unto the followeing lines for Instructions. 
ne 





500, C. No. 2983, 
31 The candy at Masulipatam was reckoned at 625 lbs. at this period, Bowrey, op. cit., p. 217, n. 5. 
32 OQ. C. No, 2988. 88 Letter Book, Vol. 3, pp. 343 and 344. % Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 15. 
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First, at your Arrivall at Metchlepatam, if Mr. Salusbury Bee there, you tegeather with 
Mr. Fleetwood are to produce or Shew him our order for transferring the charge of what ever 
apperteynes to the Company in Pettepolee from him, the said Ambrose Salusbury, unto Ditto Robt. 
Fleetwood, according to which wee expect his Complyance. But if you finde him not at 
Metchlepatam, Then you are to goe immediately to Pettepolee and Exact his Complyance to our 
Said order herewith Delivered you. 


Secondly, you are to Convene all the Saltpeter makers and take account of them what Debts 
they owed and what money hath bin Delivered to them, alsoe what peter they have brought in 
Since Sir Edward Winter's going home for England. 


Thirdly, if uppon Examination it Shall appeare that Mr. Salusbury hath wronged the 
Company, you are to Call on him and Demand Satisfaction. 


Fourthlee, you are to apply your selfe in person or by writeing unto the Governour in Chiefe of 
Pettepolee and the adjacent places where the Peter is made, touching his favour unto the Saltpeter 
merchants Etsa, buisiness, this in Complyance to the King’s phirmaund [farman]| Soe long observed 
by his Subjects, and as soone as the Shipps out of Europe Arrive, wee Shall Remember him With 
a present and, as hee Shall Deserve, Every yeare bee mindefull of him. 


Likewise you are to take Care for the Securing of Such Debts As are Dew from Several] persons 
unto Sr. Edward Winter. 


Lastly having Examined the matters of Difference betweene the Saltpeter makers and 
Mr. Salusbury, leaveing Mr. Fleetwood there At Pettepolee, and Ditto Salusbury (if Comply with 
our order) At Metchlepatam, but if hee bee averse, then to hasten your returne, and (as in a former 
Clause hinted) bring him along with youto Render Accompt Unto Your loveing freinds, Howarp 
Winter, Wittiam Gyrrorp, EpwarD Reapr.” 


Fort St George, 25 March 1664.% 


Though Winter’s orders for Salisbury’s dismissal appear to have been carried out, the Agent 
was unable to detach the disgraced factor from his protector, William Jearsey. In a letter to 
Masulipatam on the 25th May 1664, Winter wrote, ‘‘ Wee have it Reported from Severall that you 
and Mr. Salusbury by your lycence, Employ Severall to buy up the Saltpeter at Pettepolee by which 
the price is raised and the Company will be prejudiced for which you must Expect to give Satisfaction 
hereafter, and your making a Factory there under the name of Metchlepatam will not bee well 
Pleasing to the Company.’’87 


Salisbury continued at Peddapalle, although Sir Edward Winter, writing from Madapollam on 
the 23rd September 1664, assumed that he was at Masulipatam: — “I shall not consent that 
Mr. Jearsey at his Comeing from Metchlepatam shall intrust Mr. Niclaes with the Companies affaires 
or any of their estate, But, as occasion requires, it shall bee Committed to the care and Management 
of Mr. Charles Proby or Mr. Ambrose Salusbury as Shall bee most Convenient.”? Whether Winter 
had, by this time, modified his opinion about Salisbury is uncertain, but if not, it seems strange that he 
should have been willing to give him a temporary responsible post at Masulipatam. The result of 
Mr. Dawes’ enquiry into Salisbury’s conduct is not recorded, but had he found the accused factor 
guilty of any grave misdemesnour the fact could hardly have been ignored. That Winter realized his 
mistake is evident, for, writing to Jearsey from Madapollam on the 4th October 1664, he gave quite 
a different reason for Salisbury’s dismissal from that contained. in the Orders of the previous March :— 
‘s As touching Mr. Salusbury’s being Displaced there was good reason for it, hee plainely affirming 





$8 Factory Records, Fort St, George, Vol. 15. 31 Factory Records, Fort St, George, Vol. 15. 
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that hee would not resolve whither he would Serve the Company any longer till the years Shipping 
Arrived, his time being before expired, but if hee shall enterteyne himselfe againe, hee shall bee 
placed as shall bee thought fitting.” 38 That Salisbury was still at Peddapalle at this time is evident 
from a letter to Captain Egmont of the 29th October, 1664, informing him that “Mr, Fleetwood’s 
boats being all gone to Metchlepatam,” the writer “hath now borrowed of Mr. Salusbury his 
boate.”’ 89 








By the time the letter from the Court of Committees of the 16th December 1663,4° reached India, 
the Agent and Council at Fort St. George had realized that it was to the Company's interest to 
retain a factory at Peddapalle, and on the 8th December, 1664, they wrote to the Court, ** Pettepolle 
is no otherwise made use of then for the provision of Saltpetre, which if wee doe not encouraage, 
the Dutch will quickly snatch it from us, they having againe after many yeares absence, renewed their 
Factory in that place,’”’4! 


Sir Edward Winter too, would seem to have repeated of his hastiness and evidently feared that 
the authorities at home would consider his high-handed conduct towards Salisbury in an unfavourable 
light, In a letter to his brother, Thomas Winter, dated 2nd and 12th January, 1665, he gives the 
following explanation of his action: “I know the Company will be Informed of my dischargeing 
Mr. Salusbury their service, but not the true Cause and Reason of it, which was because he plainly 
told me in March last that he would not Resolve me whether he would any longer serve the Company 
till the Hurope Shipps arrived, his tyme being Expired. Besides, I have under his owne hand his 
agreement with the Salt petre Merchants, wherein he Contracted with them to bring in peter att 
45 pagos, new per Candye,* and he rates the same to the Company at 63 pagos. old per Candy ; and 
in his Books hath Charged many Jarge and unnecessary expences as he pleased himselfe, which must 
not be allowed. This I think a sufficient Ground to keepe him from being Imployed in it again; 
and yet Mr. Buckeridge (whom I have informed of all this) is so made by Mr. Jearsey that they 
would Continue him in that busines. Pray let the Committee have notice hereof,’’42 


It is difficult to decide on the justice of Winter’s charges. In the matter of indecision, the 
allegation might well have been true, for Salisbury’s vacillation is in constant evidence throughout 
his life, and he seems to have been incapable of forming a definite resolution. 


In the year 1665 there is no record whatever of the late head at Peddapalle, but on the 1st 
January 1666, there is a reference to him in a letter from Jeremy Sambrooke at Fort St. George to 
William Jearsey at Masulipatam: ‘ This night is a Letter come from Mr. Clopton at Pettepolee to 
Sir Edward, declareing how hee é&ca. are wounded by some falling out with Mr. Salusbury. I know 
not the perticulars.”43 On the 25th May 1666, Salisbury was at Masulipatam, when he appended 
his Signature after those of Messrs. Jearsey and Niclaes toa letter to Sir George Oxinden at Surat.44 
This shows that the Chief at Masulipatam, at any rate, still accounted his protégé a Company's 
servant. Jearsey, no doubt, had his own ends to serve by making Salisbury a debtor to his kindness 
and protection, In August, 1666, he suggested a voyage to T'enasserim, the real object of which 
was to anticipate Sir Edward Winter in the seizure of goods at that place. It did not suit Jearsey 
to appear openly in the matter, and Salisbury, being virtually out of the Company’s service, was a safe 
tool to make use of in the matter, However, weak though he was, Salisbury saw through the motives 


of his would-be employers. 


(ei i nee ee 


88 Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol, 15. 889 Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 15. 
40 See ante, p. 217. 41 0, C. No. 3087. 42 Factory Records, Miscellaneous, Vol. 8. 
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 Proposalls of voyageing to Tennasaree mad: to Mr. Ambrose Salusbury, Metchlepatam, the 6: 
dugust 1666. 


Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Wee have often propounded to you your goeing to Tennassaree 
to secure the Companys Fraight of the Madrass Merchant, which may bee Judged to amount 
to 7 or 8000 pagotheas of which Mr. Deering yet never gave any Accompt, much less made any 
Returne of that, nor of 6000 and odd pagotheas New Mr. Ohamber adventured on the Madrasg 
Merchant, which hee hath tarned over to the Company, besides other Considerable venture 
of other mens, which Sir Edward Winter endeavouring to get all into his possession, Wee have 
all the Reason that may bee to prevent it, as alsoe to Seize upon what may bee the[ re] 
Remayneing of his, thereby to save our Masters as much indempnifyed as wee cann, hee 
haveing usurpt their authority and Seized on their Fort and estates, and keepes the Agent 
George Foxcroft, Etca, close Prysoners against all Law or Reason,** wherefore wee desire you 
to give us a Speedy answer in Writeing whither you will undertake the buisness and goe the 
voyadge or not, the Monzoone drawing nigh, that if you Refuse it, wee may have time to 
Consider of some other course, as alsoe that wee may give advice to our Freinds in the Bay of 
your Resolutions, whoe indeed have pitcht upon you as a fitting Person to send, Wee 
Remayne, Your assured Freinds, Wu. Jearsty ; Joan Nicuazs.*6 


To this proposal Salisbury replied on the same day as follows :— 


* Mr, Salusburies Answer to the proposalls for his voyagetng to Tanassaree, 
dated in Metchlepatam the Gth August 1666, 


Mr. William Jearsey §ca., Respected Friends, That you have propounded my goeing to 
Tanassaree to secure the Companyes freight of the Madrass Merchant with the several 
adventures belonging to Mr. Chamber and other persons, I acknowledge. Yet, on the contrary, 
you never yet provided any conveighance, nor proposed any conditions, or what commission 
you would give. It is certaine it will bee an acceptable Service to prevent Sir Edward Winter 
his seizure on the Companyes Estate, haveing posest himselfe of your Fort and Interest at 
Madaras. For my owne part, shall ever give my assistance to advance the Companyes Interest and 
would now gladly proceed on this Imployment, were times peacable and other affaires setled, 
as they ought to bee in these parts. You know I have bin out of Imployment and lived at my 
owne expence upwards of two years, and now in this time of warr with the Dutch, upon soe 
short warning, it will bee much discouragement to goe the voyage upon oneof the Country 
juncks, besides the underhand dealing that may bee used by Sir Edwards means with bribes 
&ca., of which hee will not bee spareing, and you not sending some Estate or Effects to doe the 
same cannot, in my apprehension, prove advantagious to the Company, and to returne and not 
doe the service I should and you may expect will redound to my great discreditt. Therefore, 
desire you to make choice of some person you shall approve of (as here are them both capable 
and willing to accept) and excuse, Your assured Friend, Amsross Sanuspury.’’47 


This answer was probably partly dictated by the fear of incurring the enmity of Sir 
Edward Winter. At the same time Salisbury realized, what he hints at in the close of his letter, 
that, in the event of his failure to bring back a goodly haul from Tenasserim, his actions would 
be disavowed by Jearsey and his following, and he would thus be in a worse plight than he was 
already. 


yee rr ert gy ptnenasrenaneunecens 


*5 Sir Edward Winter was superseded as Agent by George Foxcroft in 1665. Instead of resigning, Winter 
imprisoned his successor and kept him in confinement for three years, 


* Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5. 47 Factory Records, Masulipaiam, Vol. 9. 
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On the receipt of Salisbury’s answer to their proposals, Messrs. Jearsey and Niclaes wrote 
again :— 


“Mr. Ambrose Salushury, In your answer to our paper delivered you to day, you 
acknowledged that wee Long since propounded your going to Tennasaree, but now declyne 
it under pretence of the Dutch warr and short warning. As to the former, that was 
knowne long before wee had ever any thoughts of sending you, or indeed did Imagine wee 
should have any Necessity for it, and forthe latter, you have been often spoake to some monethes 
since, and about a moneth agoe you said you would Consider of itand give your answer in two or 
three dayes, but did not minde it. Besides, the tyme is not soe short as you speake of, haveing 
neere a moneth that you may provide your selfe. Conveighance of the Companys you know wee 
have not, and therefore must make use of the Moores [ Muhammadans ], which was alsoe told 
you, to carry you over, of which you may take choyce of three or four. “Twas nevera Custome 
to give any man a Commission that [? when] there was noe Certainety of his proceedings upon 
the voyadge, the Conditions you were to goe upon [were] as the Companys Servant to secure 
what belonged to them and what you could more of Sir Edward’s in; however, your 
Endeavours would bee acceptable and you Blameless. 





Your Indented time with the Company wee knowe to bee long since Expired“, and that Sir 
Edward did, upon his owne humonr, turne you out of Service, without the Consent of any body 
elce, and this Wee finde yon have taken for a Law and discharge, and thereupon have taken 
your Owne time to follow your Owne occasions, which in all reason should have its Owne 
charge, for while you were here you never was debarred the Companys accomodation and you 
may very well Remember that with Mr. Buckeridge Wee resolved, Notwithstanding what Sir 
Edward had done, not to Leave you out, which Sir Edward, after his departure, nuld againe, but 
noe Sooner that the Worshipful! Agent Foxcroft arrived [in 1665], but wee had you in 
Consideration againe; but hee, being betrayed into those villaines power before any thing was 
Effected, and haveing noe shipping here since the departure of Mr. Buckeridge, things have 
Remayned unsetled, soe that you cannot Justly blame any body but Sir Edward that you have 
not been in a Settled Imployment, the which could nof have lasted longer than wee had had 
Buisness, and then you must, to save Charges have repaired hither, But all the while Wee have 
Observed you Unconstant and wavering as it were between two opinions, and as if You had 
slighted or Neglected soe farr as not to acknowledge your selfe to bee in the Number of 
one of the Companys servants, and that is the reason that Wee have not at any time since nor 
now absolutely Commanded your observance, bnt desire you to take the Imployment upon 
you which, if you doe refuse, you may chance meet with a worse, and repent you of missing 
this, which wee would not have you doe, and therefore doe not take your first paper for 
a positive answer but doe Expect it to this, and Remayne Your assured Friends, WM. JEaRsEY ; 


Joun Nicraes.5° 
Metchlepatam, the 6 August 1666.” 


The veiled threats contained in the above letter evidently frightened Salisbury, and he 
hurried away from Masulipatam in order to be out of the immediate reach of the overbearing 


neal 


48 Salisbury’s ‘indented time’ was probably for five years. This period elapsed in 1663. 

49 Nicholas Buckeridge was appointed by the Company in Dec. 1668, to inspect their Factories on the 
Coromande! Coast. 
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Jearsey. When safely back at Peddapalle, he wrote along, involved and querulous reply to the 
document of the 6th August :— 





‘Mr. Salusbury’s Generall to Metchlepatam, dated in Pettepollee, the 10th August 1666. 


Mr. William Jearsey &ca., Respected Friends, The Reasons I have given noe reply to your 
paper of the 6th instant untill now are two, better consideration being of concernment, and 
opportunity, as on my Journy, which had not till my arrivall to the place last night. 


My paper delivered you the day of your date acknowledged what you express, my goeing 
to Tanassaree, which now you say I decline under pretence of the Dutch Warr and Short warn- 
ing, which was not soe much pretence as Reallity, being the same expressed by word of mouth 
before ; and as in that paper of mine you mention you never yet propounded any conveyance nor 
proposed any condition, therefore did not esteeme it other then by way of discourse, a thing 
not really intended, and therefore replyed would give you my Answer in two or three days, and 
after did not regard it, yon haveing eight months agone propounded the same and not till of 
late dayes made mention of it againe, therefore had little regard to your Second proposall, 
concluding it would be buried in oblivion with the former and not prosecuted nor observed more ; 
Thetyme to provide being, as you say, near one month, [ looke not as Sufficient for such a voyage, 
and to take passage on a Moores Jounck to that or any other place (unless compelled) should 
not of my own accord. Had your result gone along with your discourse soe long Since as you 
speake of, there might have been conveyance of the Companys. Tis not usuall to give a Person 
a Commission before there is a certainty of proceeding, and very few that will promise or 
engage untill the conditions concluded on, and therefore tbat I have not resolved, you cannot 
impute my fault. I conclude with you I was to goe as the Companys Servant to secure what 
belongs to them, as alsoe what I could of Sir Edwards. The former is very legall and necessary, 
the Latter I will not dispute, and if my endeavours will not accomplish either, they will bee 
acceptable and blameless, but you never promised engagement to Secure mee Soe to the Company 
and Sir Edward in case of future troubles Should I prove an unproffitable Servant and returne 
only with an account of charges, which conclude you have Some Suspicion will prove noe better, 
therefor you Say you will send noe estate of the Companys, and whome you will find to expend 
his owne on this account shall bee glad to heare, or that you Informe how it ean bee done 
without a considerable charge. 


As you understand that Sir Edward did upon his owne humour turne mee out of Service 
without the consent of any body elce, you alsoe know I have bin ever ready and willing to 
accept the Companys Imployment and have not removed from this place in expectation of 
a Settlement according as concluded on by Mr Backeridge and your Selves, and Since promised 
many times by you, althongh at first opposed by Sir Edward, yet after the arrivall of the 
Worshipfall Agent Foxcroft his power was voyde as to the Companys Servants, and Since the 
Agent his Imprisonment the power hath laine onely in you to order the Companys affairs in 
these parts. I conceive you might as well have answered my Settlement to the Company as you 
can the continuance of a person in imployment established without your knowledge and consent 
by Sir Edward Winter, which may cause a conjecture or Suspicion by strangers and noe good 
opinion by the Company, but since you approve it I submitt and am content. 


My opinion was always setled and coustant to doe the honoble. Company Service and will 
not say I have bin much slighted, onely this, that haveing bin called to engage myselfe with 
you in matters of greatest concernment in behalfe of the Honoble. Company, the Agent, &ca., 
concluded 1 might have bin accepted off and acquainted with matters of less moment, and that 
is the reason that I have not of late desired to acquainte my selfe with either. 
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If my refusall of this imployment now propounded prove to my prejudice and losse and 
that I may meet with a worse, will rather content my Selfe with it then accept of this. Am 
confident the Honoble. Company will not require any person to goe upon an Imployment 
against his owne approbation, therefore depend on your favour for pardon for my non-acceptance, 
and this please to accept as the resolution of Your assured Friend, Auprose Sauuspory.’? 5! 





The attempt to assert himself was a failure. Jearsey retorted at once witha sharp decisive 
letter and his attitude left no doubt about the scant regard he had for Salisbury or for any 
threats he might use. 


Mr Ambrose Salusbury, This instant wee Received your Resolution in Answer to ours, which 
wee did not Expect at this distance, but before your departure, soe that you might have Saved the 
labour of it, for ag sylence giveth consent, soe wee Hasily concluded that you goeing away without 
giveing a Respond, did not like what wee had Writt and would not goe the Voyadge. 


To give a perticular enswere to every thing in yours is notof any necessity, however here and 
there shall touch at some things that either in vindication of our selves or Contutation of you may 
Seem to Require it. 


The Dutch Warr was knowne to you long before the proposall of this voyadge to you, therefore 
could not now bee brought in for a pretence more than at first, and if a monethes warning, as you 
confess, were not enough to fitt your self for a voyadze, Wee cannot conceive what time you would 
Require, but undoubtedly you could have fitted your selfe in less time if you had pleased and given 
us a positive answere at first as well as now, to tell us you did not regard it and had little Regard to 
our second Proposeall. Had Wee absolutely enordred your goeing at first, which wee might have 
done if you are the Companys Servant, without makeing any other Conditions with you but 
commanding you to observe such instructions as wee should give you, this had been the Way to know 
your minde sooner and have Received a flatt answere from you as now that you would not, and wee 
will not press it any further, much less Compell you to any thing, 


Tis to bee supposed that if wee enordred you any thing in the Companys behalfe that they 
should beare you out in it, but ’tis very strange that you should scruple to act what you have set 
your hand to as the secureing of what wee could light on of Sir Edwards to have the Company 
indempnifyed as much as youcann. If you think you have done any thing amiss or gone too farr 
herein, you know how you may bee absolved. ’Tis but relenting and makeing a Submissive Confes- 
sion of your Error to Sir Edward, but had you Undertaken the designe and required any Security 
from us, wee shonld have given it you, but before you asked it how should wee know you were soe 
Wavering, haveing formerly told you soe much of that that ’twas thought you would never have 
‘appeared. soe againe. 


As to your Imployment, our former is Sufficient answere, if you could bee satisfied with it, and 
for our Imployment of Mr. Fleetwood which you distast, ‘tis to get in the goodes for the money 
delivered out by him, under which hee may for Ready money procure some more, and when this 
buisness is over hee hath done untill further order from the Agent. 


Your complaints of being made, onely acquainted with buisness of greatest concernment will not 
signify much, if it were granted to bee soe, as you say that you were not acquainted with matters of 
less moment, but wee doe not know wherein nor the time, unless you were incapable by Sickness or 


otherwise. 
eninge nescence tC A OL 
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If you read over your Indenture with the Company, you will finde you are oblidged to serve in 
such places and in such Imployment as shall be appointed by your superiours and are not left to 
your owne choyce as you inferr, which wee thinke sufficient answere to you and Remaine Your Real] 
Freinds, Wm. Jesrsey; JoHN NIcLags. 


Metchlepatam the 13th August 1666.” 52 


After this passage of arms with Jearsey, we hear no more of Salisbury for some time. The next 
mention of him, which is far from flattering, is in 1668, when he was still at Peddapalle. It occurs 
in a ‘Letter from an unknowne person” to the Company dated in Fort St. George, 
4 April, 1668 :-— 


“Truly your Factory at Pettipolee is rather a Charge then a benefitt to you (being managed 
by a very debauch’t Idle fellow one Salusbury) not furnishing from thence a piece of Cloth towards 
your returnes this yeare . . . I give you a Carracter of your Metchlepatam Servants . , , 
they are all greatie abuzers of the Company in words and deedes especially Salisbury at Pettipolee, 
that miscreant.”’ 53 


From the above extract it seems clear that Salisbury was acting at Peddapallee as an 
accredited servant of the Company. In 1669 he desired to be transferred to the Bay of Bengal. 
The * Fort Generall” to Masulipatam of the 30th June, 1669, contains the following paragraph on 
this head :— 


“Mr Bridges also advised that Mr Ambrose Salisbury desired he might goe into the Bay for 
some fitting employment which might present, and Mr Salisbury also haveing acquainted the 
Agent and others of us of that his desire, if he doe continue in that minde and still desire it, we 
give our consent that he also may goe for the Bay, so as that before his departure he give up a trew 
and faithfull account of all that hath beene under his management and a true delivery of whatsoever 
shall be found remaining or due from him to the Honble. Company ; and, in case he leave his 
place, we appoint Mr Robert Fleetwood to succeede him as Chief in Petepolee, as a person who by 
his long experience is the fittest for that employment, and doe appoint Mr John Hopkins who hath 
long served the Company faithfully to be his second to assist him in Petepolee.”’ 54 


How long Salisbury had been acting as *‘ Chief” at Peddapalle, is uncertain, but it is probable 
that, on the release of Agent Foxcrolt in August, 1668, he was reinstated in the Company’s service. 


The death of John Niclaes, shortly after Salisbury’s request to go to ‘‘the Bay,” created 
a vacancy on “the Coast,” and the * Chief at Pettipolee ” was appointed “ Second” at Masulipatam. 


“ Fort Generall to Meichlepatam, 20th July 1669. 


To Mr. William Jearsey. We have taken into consideration the Vacancy of a second in 
Metchlepatam by the death of Mr John Nicklaes, and do find it to be Mr Ambrose Salisbury his 
right of succession, since we have no intention of sending any from hence to fill up that vacancy, 
and therefore have appointed the said Mr Ambrose Salisbury to succede and be second in Metchle- 
patam, haveing given up account of all under his charge at Petepolee, as you will perceive by 





Ld 


53 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5. 58 Factory Records, Miscellancous, Vol. 3. 
54 Factory Records, Fort Si, George, Vol. 16. 
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a Coppy of our Consultation about that business,55 whereunto we do refer you, by which also you will 
find that we appoint Mr Robert Fleetwood to be Chief in Petepole and Mr John Hopkins to be 
his Second and Assistant.’’ 56 


At this time Salisbury was occupied in getting in a supply of saltpetre for the Company. On 
the 17th August 1669, he wrote to Masulipatam that he should have 800 Candy ready by the end of 
the month. Knowing that the position of ‘*‘Second” at Masulipatam was a post of less independence 
than that of ‘* Chief” at Peddapalle, he was in no hurry to repair to his new appointment. On the 
Sth September, 1669, Agent Foxcroft, who seems to have heard of Salisbury’s disinclination to 
succeed at Masulipatam, wrote to William Jearsey :— 


«Wee doe concurr with them that it is convenient that Mr Salisbury and Mr Fleetwood doe 
respectively continue in the places were they are, untill they have effected and gathered in the invest- 
ments they have entered upon for this yeare, before they settle themselves in the places whereunto 
they are designed, unless you finde some other necessity to appoint it sooner, anl that the business 
may goe on currantly in their absence. Wee did understand and intend the charge [? change] of 
Mr. Salisbury from Petepolee to be second to be a raiseing of him, as well as we understand 
it to his desire, claymeing the same by right, in which we concurred.”57 Three days latter in 
another * Generall” to Masulipatam of the llth September, 1669, Foxcroft remarked, 
“ Mr, Salisbury advizes that 125 tons of saltpeter which he is ordered to provide wilbe at 
Metchlepatam by the end of August, onely he saith Oxen are hard to be had, there being 
a sickness among them of which many dye.” 58 


Meanwhile, the proposal to send Salisbury to ‘the Bay” met with great disfavour from the 
factors there. In a * Generall to Fort St George” of the 11th September 1669, they wrote, « Wee 
find likewise that your Worship &ca. have licenced) Mr Ambrose Salusburys coming downe to be 
employed in our Masters affaires as wee shall find convenient. You very well know that wee have 
already more Persons of large expectations than employments proportionable thereto, there being 
besides the Chiefs of the severall factoryes, eight of Councell who will all bee as unwilling to grant 
the precedence to him as he (haveing officiated as Cheife of Pettipolee for some yeers) to some of 
them, by which meanes wee must never expect a mitigation but rather encrease of differences, yet 
if your Worship &ca. shall think fitt to gratifye his request, wee desire you to appoint the Station 
he shall act in to prevent clamours against us.’” °° 


The Factors in Bengal need not have troubled themselves about the coming of Salisbury, 
for that individual had long since abandoned his desire to remove thither, On the 14th October 
1669, the Agent wrote from Fort St, George to Masulipatam :-— 


“Mr Salisbury is very earnest to continue in his employment at Petepolee. We are not 
willing to appeare to the Company so inconstant to our orders of settlement, whereof we have 
advised them, without some good reason, therefor, before we conclude to gratify him therein, we 
appoint that he and Mr Fleetwood both meete at Metchlepatain and there consult with yourself &ca, 
about the same, and give us advise of your result, that if you find there is any good reason for it, 
and no detriment to our employers, we may then make some farther order in it, as the case shall 
Tequire.’’ 60 


* 





55 This Consultation does not exist. 56 Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 16. 
5% Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 15. % O, C. No, 3343. 5° 0. C. No. 3345, 
6¢ Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 16. 
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In England, the report of Salisbury’s character by the ‘* Unknowne Writer 61 had borne fruit, 
At “A Court of Committees, holden the 30th of September 1669, ‘Tit was | Or dered that it be 
referred to the Agent and Councel to send for Mr Niclaes and examien the particulars objected 
against him, as also against the said Mr Nelthorp, Mr Fleetwood, Mr ar nold, Mr Salusbury and 
Mr Farley, And if they be satisfied thereof by any particular information or by the common report 
that goes of them, That then they be sent home for England by this yeares Shipping.”62 [ny 
consequence of this resolution, the Company wrote, in their “ Generall” to Fort St George of the 
7th December, 1669, [We] “‘ doe require that you send for Mr Nicklaes and examine the particu- 
lers objected against him, And also against Mr Robert Fleetwood, Mr Ambrose Salisbury and 
Mr Henry Arnold, whome wee have discharged our Service, being represented to be persons of very 
prophane spiritts, scandalous in theire behaviours and notoriously wicked. And if you are sattisfied 
thereof by any perticuler information or by the common report you have of them, Wee then require 
that they be sent for England by this yeares shipping with all others in our imployment that are 
guilty of the like disorders. But if it appeares otherwise, and that any of them are reformed, Then 
wee would have them sent for to the Fort and remaine in India till wee have an accompt of their 
behaviours,’’68 





Salisbury’ s reluctance to leave Peddapalle for Masulipatam may have arisen from the fact that 
his accounts would not bear investigation. On the 12th January, 1670, Mr Smithson, who had been 
entrusted with the inspection of the Peddapalle books, wrote to the Directors in England: 
“Mr, Salusbury att his coming hither [Masulipatam] promised to Deliver his Books to me within 
four dayes but I could never obtayne them though he had remayned there Two Moneths, He doth 
absolutely refuse to give any Answere to what Concernes him in the paper for the Extra Expence 
and wrongs done to the Company but only this that his Bookes were passed and allowed by the then 
Agent att Fort and therefore he is not further concerned in them, All that is material! which is 
charged against them isin the Bookes Letter EH which will not be found att Metchlepatam nor 
Pettypolee and it is certain they are not att the Fort, Dilligent search having bin made for them.” 6 
The inference in this letter of Smithson’s is that the books had been wilfully destroyed or concealed, 


The Company’s letter containing Salisbary’s dismissal arrived at Masulipatam in July, 1670. At 
a Consultation held on the 5th July, it was “Resolved that the paragraphs notifying his discharge be 
read to Mr Salisbury.”® On the 14th July, Richard Mohun, who had succeeded Jearsey as Chief at 
Masulipatam, wrote to the Company, “ Wee shall come now to speake of Mr Jearseys disbursements 
upon this Comodity (Saltpetre) which is alredy 11000 pagos. new, besides 3000 more required to 
redeeme 600 Candy now made, [in | which Mr Jearseys and Mr Salusburys credits are engaged,’’66 


On the 16th July,.1670, Mohun wrote to Fort St George, “As for those persons discharged. 
from our Masters Service and required to bee at the Fort, wee doe not thinck fité to acquaint them 
with it yett not haveing conveighance for them, being well assured that theyle not bee at the travell 


and Charge of an overland Journey voluntarily . . , as for Mr, Salusbury, wee have not yet 
seene him,’’67 


When the news of his dismissal reached him at Peddapalle, Salisbury wrote to Masulipatam as 
follows: “ Worshipfull Sir, &c, Councell, I have lately writt in Generall to Mr. William Jearsey 
&c.,° acquainting them of the Saltpetre affayre, to which having not received reply, therefore ‘now 
direct my letter to your Worship, &e, 


dc anne ni nn, orn en ee 


61 See ante, p. 224. 62 Court Minutes, Vol. 26, fol. 176, 63 Letter Book, Vol. 4, p. 288. 
% Factory Records, Miscellaneous, Vol. 3. 6 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol, 1. 
6 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol, 5, &t Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5, 
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My laste acquainted that their is now ina readyness 600 [ Candy ] of Cource peetre, besides 
some refyned to make good the Kings Accounts, and that the owners thereof are not willing 5 tee 
goe parte and the other to Remayne on theyre hands, haveing my promise for their Secarety the 
Company not then haveing Stock for its management, the Raynes now drawing on, it is high foe 
the Kings Peeter [was] sent away and that the remainder were now Refyneing if the Consaures 


Occations require it, 











T understand the Company have turned mee out of theire service, but for what am Ignorante. 
Had the Company given [me] the opportunity other persons have had, Presume should not now 
bee esteemed an unproffittable Servant to them. I formerly paste my promise to procure them 500 
Tonns of the above named per anum and to Invest them 20000 per anum in the Sorts these parts 
afford, and it was never my desire to keepe a Jurnall of charges onely, and the charge would be the 
same as now, were the Investment 50000 Pagos. per anum that hope your Worship &c. will not 
impute the faulte to mee, haveing oneley Loste my tyme in expectation of uncertaintyes. 


In the Bookes lately delivered, Metchlepatam Factory hath Cr. 8080 Pa. new, of which I have 
received but 8000 Pa. and 10 Caske of Allom. The remainder was delivered the Bramony before my 
tyme and since the close of them Bookes have received 1000 Pa. which am to give Account of and 
10 Casks of Allom. Metchlepatam hath 1000 pa. Cr. for the charge off the phirmaund &c. which 
the agent hath enordered to take off. Desireing your worshipp &ca, answer, with my humble 
Service subscribed, Your Worshipps &ca, assured friend and Servant, AmBrose SaLussury,’ 6? 


Sir William Langhorne, who became Agent at Fort St. George at the end of the year 1670 
differed from the “unknowne writer’?? in his opinion of Salisbury’ s character. In answer to the 
Court’ s instractions of December 1669, he and the Council replied, on the 19th July 1670, “Wee 
have neither had any Sattisfaction, either by perticular information or by Common Report that Mr 
Robert Fleetwood or Mr Ambrose Salisbury are persons of Such profane Spirrits Scandalous lives; 
or notoriously wicked as they are represented to you, unless their Zeale for Conformity and against 
nonconformity are made the ground of that accusation,’ 74 


(To be continued. ) 





CELEBRITIES IN TAMIL LITERATURE. 
BY S. KRISHNASWAMI ATYANGAR, M.A., M.R.A.S, 
Prefatory Note. 


I propose to give in the following papers a brief notice of what can be gathered from Tamil 
literature, so far brought out, of those that have attained fame either as poets or as patrons, 
I owe the idea to Dr. Hultzsch, Professor of Sanskrit at the Halle University, of attempting 
a catalogue on the lines of Dr. Aufrecht’s great work. Having neither the ability nor the 
opportunities of the late eminent savant, I held back for over two years. I now venture upon the 
task, since no one else has come forward to do it. As a starting-point for such a work, which must 
necessarily be chronological at least in part, an attempt is made to fix in the following paper the 
probable age of the third Tamil Sangam. In the succeeding papers, I shall give an account 
of what I have been able to gather regarding the Sangam and pest-Sangam celebrities, as far as 
Ican, The attempt must necessarily be tentative in character and it is hoped it will eventually 
lead to a better knowledge of the literature of the ancient Tamils and their history. 


eee 


69 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. 7 See ante, p. 224, 7 Factory Records, Miscellaneous, Vol. 3. 
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[, 
THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF TAMIL LITERATURE, 


Daerary as the prospect may well appear to the earnest student of Tamil literary history, as 
in fact does early South Indian history in general, there has, of late, been brought to light 
a considerable body of Tamil literature which throws a flood of light upon the much-doubted, though 
often debated, period when literary activity in Tamil reached its high water-mark. Scholars are 
much divided m opinion as to the Sangam having ever existed at all, except in the active imagination 
of later poets and the idle tongue of tradition, This is not strange, considering how much truth is 
generally overgrown and interwoven with fable and legend. Whether wantonly or otherwise, the truth 
is very often hidden almost beyond recognition in later literature ; and early scholars in modern Indian 
research ‘have unwittingly contributed their own quota to the very same end. Much has, therefore, 
even to be urilearnt before making an attempt to learn something about this distant past of the oldest 
of the Dravidian languages of South India. Even in thetraditions handed down to us, much distorted 
though they are, there are certain cardinal facts and characters standing clearly marked out from the 
rubbish outgrowths. It will not, therefore, be without interest to attempt to place these facts in the 
light in which they appear, on an unbiassed and impartial enquiry. 


An attempt will, therefore, be made in this paper to'set forth the available evidence, 
literary and historical, which tend towards the following conclusions :— 


(a) That there was an age of great literary activity in Tamil to warrant the existence of a body 
like the traditional Sangam. 


(&) That the period of the greatest Sangam activity was the age when Sehguttuvan Séra 
was a prominent character in politics. 


(c) That this age of Seiguttuvan was the second century of the Christian era. 


(d)} That these conclusions are in accordance with what is known of the later history of South 
India. 


There are a number of works in Tamil literature of a semi-historical character of a later and of 
an earlier time; and these alone will be relied upon here, without altogether eschewing tradition of 
a reliable character, as the sequel will amply shew. So far as tradition is concerned, there had been 
three Tamil Sahgams! that flourished at or about Madura, and of these the third is all that we can 
presume to speak about. This Saigam had for its members 49 critics and poets who constituted 
a board of censors. There were 49 Pandya rulers, anong whom were Mudathirumaran and Ugra- 
Peruva]udhi who actively patronised the Saigam. This last personage is the sovereign before whom 
the Kura] of Tiruvalluvar received the Sangam imprimatur. It is not out of place to remark 
here that the author of the Kuyal was not among the Sangam members, and there were a large 
number like him at different places, as will appear in the sequel. 

Taking this Ugra-Pandyan for reference, a number of poets and kings could be grouped around 
him from internal evidence of contemporaneity withont having recourse to any legends concerning 
them, But it is first of all necessary to shew that it is probable that Tiruvalluvar was 
a contemporary of Ugra-Pandyan. Apart from the verse in praise of the Kural ascribed to him, 
it is a well-known fact that Tiruvalluvar had-a sister by name, or rather title, Avvaiyar. This 
Poetess sings of -this same Pandyan and his two friends the Chola Killi, who performed the 


en A, 
‘ 1 The poem quoted at page 2, note, Rilappadhikaram. 
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Réjasdya, andthe Chéramin Mavenké, although the names of these personages are not mentioned as 
such in the poem 867 of the Purandniru., But poem 21 of the same collection by Tydr MilangiJar, 
specifies his victory over Véngaimirban and the taking of the ‘ great fortress of the € rast 
( Kanappéreyil).’ It also refers to the fame of this Pandyan, transcending the skill of poets. 
This Ugra-Pandyan is credited with having got the collection Ahandniru made. Certain mythical 
achievements are ascribed to one Ugravarma Pandyan in the Madura Sthalapurana and the Hdlésya 
or Tiruvtlayddal, which achievements are alluded to in the ‘ Epic of the Anklet.’2 








Leaving aside Ugra-Pandyan for a while, the greatest of Avvaiyir’s patrons — in fact, almost 
the patrons — were Adiyaman Neduman Anji and his son, Pohuttelina. Their territories 
were inthe modern Mysore province and in the Salem District, with the capital at Tagadur,3 
identified with Dharmapuri in the latter district, though there was another Tagadtr of some 
consequence in later history in the Mysore District, not far from Nanjanagidu near Mysore 
town. There was an Adiyaman about the same region who, as the Chola viceroy, was driven 
across the Kaveri when Talakidu was captured by the famous Ganga Raja, the general of 
Vishnnvardhana HoySsala before 1117A.D. Of the many poems in the Purandniru collection 
ascribed to Avvaiyar, the great majority celebrate Anji, one of the last ‘seven patrons of letters,’ as 
patronage went in those days. Several of these mention the hero and his son by name. Poem 
91 gives the hero’s name and refers to the gift to Avvaiydr of the biack gooseberry supposed to 
confer immortality on the lucky eater thereof. The same incident is referred to, with the name of 
Avvaiyar put in it, in the poem Strupdnérruppadatt of Nalltr Nattattan4r included in the ‘ Ten 
Tamil Idylls’ another Sangam collection. The poem has for its special object the celebration of 
Eraminattu Nalliyakkén, a petty chief over Vellore, Amur and other places near about, as the 
most liberal among the liberal patrons of those days, véz., the Chéra, the Chola and the Pandya, 
and the seven last patrons. Poem 99 of the Purandniirwu is of importance, as giving us another 
clue to a different synchronism of the utmost consequence. This poem celebrates Anji’s conquest 
of Tirukkéviltr and states that the hero’s fame transcended the capacity of the poets of an older 
generation, and yet the poet Paranar ‘ sings to-day of the glory of your conquest of Tirukkévilur. ’ 


This mention of Paranar is of very great importance to literary history. He wasa 
poet among the Satgam members and is credited with a large number of the Purandniru 
collection. But Paranar’s fame should have been greater, had he really enjoyed the patronage of 
Sehguttuvan Séra, whom he celebrated in the fifth division of another Sangam collection, the ‘Ten 
Tens’ ( Padirruppattu.) The parentage ascribed to Sehguttuvan there agrees word for word 
almost with that given by the author of the ‘ Epic of the Anklet,’ a brother of the king, and is even 
fuller of particulars. The last verse,> the Padigam, written either by a friendly contemporary 
or disciple or some one else in a similar position, explicitly gives us the names of the hero and 
the author, and thus leaves us in little doubt as to the correctness of the connection. It is on 
these two accounts that the commentator of the latter work relies for his fuller account of the 
Chéra’s history. . From the reference to the Strupdn made ahove, it is clear that Avvaiyar enjoyed 
the patronage of Adiyaman Nedumén Anji. Poem 99 of Puran@ndru refers to Paranar as having 
celebrated the same patron. The last verse of the fifth division of the ‘Ten Tens’ connects 
unmistakably Senguttuvan with Paranar. Thus then it is clear that Sefigutfuvan Séra, 





2 Silappadhikéram, canto xi., Il. 20—81. 

3 Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai identifies this place with Dharmapuri, Salem District. Vide Epigraphia Indica, 
VI, No. 34, and ante, XXII, pp. 66and 148. ‘Mr. F. J. Richards, M.A., I.C.8., informs me that a hill overhanging 
the town Dharmapuri goes by the name ‘‘ Avvaimatai,” the hill of Avvai. 

# 11, 99—108. 

5 Vide page 10; footnote on page 11, and canto xxix. Pandit Saminatha Iyer’s edition recently published, 
pp. 78—76. Silappadhikéram. 
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Adiyam4in Anji, Avvaiy4r and Paranar must have lived, if not actually at the same time, at 
least in the same generation. Senguttuvan was a remarkably great ruler, and thanks 
to the efforts of our modern ‘ Nachchinarkiniyar,’ Mahamabépadhyaya Pandit Saminatha Iyer of the 
Madras Presidency College, we have two great works composed at his court and in his time, which 
shed a flood of light on conteniporary history and which would go a long way in settling many 
a knotty point in the literary history of South India. These are the ‘ Epic of the Anklet’ 
(Silappadhik&ram) and ‘ the Jewel Belt’ (Manimékhalai) The first is the work of Tlango, the 
younger brother of Senguttuvan, who, after renouncing civil life, resided at Kumavdyil near Karfr 
( Vanji ), the ancient capital of the Chéra; and the second, the companion and supplement, though 
the earlier composed, from the pen of (rather the style of) Madurai Ktlavanigan Sattan, 
otherwise known as Sitthalaichchattanar, the corn merchant of Madura, (His head was believed to 
have been exuding matter on account of the blows dealt by himself whenever he detected errors 
in other's composition, considering it a misfortune to have to read or listem to such blunders; go 
uncompromising was he asa critic.) | Before proceeding to a consideration of these great works, it 
is better to dispose of a few other important characters. 





Of the last seven patrons celebrated in the Sirupdndrruppadai of Nallir Nattatkandr (believed 
to be one of the Sangam forty-nine ), there is one Péhan (otherwise Vaiyavikkén Pérumbéhan) 
who was so liberal ( inconsiderately so) as to give a warm covering to apeacock. This same incident 
is referred to in poem 145 of the Purandniru ascribed to Paranar. This personage sometime in his 
life transferred his affections from his wife Kannahi (to be carefully distinguished from the heroine of 
the ‘epic’ ) and several poets, among whom Paranar, made poetical appeals on her behalf, The others 
were Kapilar, Arisil Kilar and Perumkunrir Kilar ( poems 43—47 both inclusive of the Purandniru ). 
There is considerable similarity of sentiment im these, Poem 348 of the same work ig also ascribed 
to Paranar and it refers to a Kuttuvan very liberal in the donation of wealth ‘brought down hill-country 
and from oversea. ’ 


Passing on to Kapilar, another Sangam celebrity reputed by tradition® to be the younger brother 
of Tiruva]luvar, itis found that he had for his patron and friend a chieftain, V6] Pari, whose demegne 
Parambunida comprised 300 villages and who was master of Parambu Hill. Kapilar is credited 
with having composed the kurinji section of the Asguruniiru, the seventh of the * Ten Tens,’ the 
hurinjippdttu of the ‘Ten Idylls’ ( all Sangam works) and the Jind (that which is bad and therefore 
to be avoided ), forty. When Pari fell a victim to the treachery of the ‘three’ powers,’ who made 
a futile attack on him jointly, Kapilar as his chief friend took his two girls with him to be given away 
in marriage to some person worthy of them and thus do his last duty to his departed friend, Poems 
200, 201 and 202 of the Purandniiru refer to the incident? of Pari’s giving a car to the creeper 
mullat and to Kapilar’s offering the girls to Vichchikkén and Pulikadimal® Irangévél of Malainddu. 
Both of them refused to marry the girls, and some insult offered as to the social] standing of his 
patron’s family the poet resents in poem 202, Poem 201 refers to Irungévél having been descended 
in the forty-ninth generation from the ruler of ‘ Tuvarai’ ® who was born froma sacrificial fire. The 
' title Pulikadimél has considerable similarity in its origin to a story which is given as explaining the 
origin of the HoySalas in inscriptions of a later time. The following poem resents Irungévél’s refusal 
to marry the girls and refers to the destruction of Arayam city, the headquarters of this family, in 
consequence of an insult offered to the poet Kalithalaiydr!® -by an ancestor of Trungovél’s. The poet 
farther begs, with biting sarcasm, to be pardoned for his having introduced the girls as the daughters 
of Pari, instead of as the descendants of Evvi (a chief in the Pandya country), 

6 The actual story connecting these is regarded as a fabrication by some scholars. 
7 Vide Strupan. 3 He that killed a tiger. 
§ ‘ Tuvarai’ may be either Dwfraka in Guzerat or Dwaravati or Dwirasamudra of the HoySalas. 


, 1 Another poet who celebrates Karik&la, and his Chera contempcrary, PeruzhSeralidhan. (Poem 65, Purande 
ntru.) : 
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Kapilar himself is connected with the Chéra MAantharatm Séral Trurhporai and spokenof with 
great regard as a poet by another poet, Porundhil Ijangiran4r. Poem 12 by Marékkattu 
Wappasalaiyar refers to his having praised Malaiyamén Tirumudikkéri, who was in posession of 
Mullir Hill. It incidentally refers to the naval strength of the Séra, likening the futility of 
the author’s attempt at celebrating Kari when Kapilar had done so, to the endeavour to sail a ship in 
the face of the Chera fleet. Poem 174 by the same author refers incidentally to Mullar Hill, 
celebrated by Kapilar, and directly to Soliyavénddhi Tirukkannan ( otherwise Tirukkilli ), who 
rendered yeoman’s service to Peruvirarkil]i while in hiding at Mullir. The poem further aredite ihe 
Malayaman Soliyavénadhi Tirukkannan with having restored the Chola to his position. 


Another person that Kapilar celebrates is Tirumudikk&ri, ruler of Malainadu, with his 
capital at Tirakkévilir and with the hill Mullir. Poems 122 and 123 refer to his having been 
sought in alliance by the three powers. 


Beginning with a consideration of what Little is known of these three personages, Avvaiyar, 
Paranar and Kapilar, we have been introduced to a number of poets and potentates living within 
a generation of one another. Before proceeding to a consideration of the chief rulers of the age and. 
their geographical location, let us turn aside to glean what we can of contemporary history from the 
two epics of the age of Sefiguttuvan, who was, by far, the most important character of the period 
and about whom we could gather an amount of information from the above works. 


The * Epic of the Anklet ’ is the story of Kévalan ( Gopala, and his wife Kannahi, both of 
the mercantile community of Puhar ( Kaverippimbattinam ), and has, for its moral, the triumph of 
the wife’s chastity and the vindication of the husband’s innocence, The story is as follows in brief 
outline :—Kévalan, the son of M4satéuvan of Pubar was early married to Kannahi, the beautiful 
daughter of Manaygan of the same place and community; and the marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp and becoming circumstance, as the two parties were of high social standing. Alter 
a while the mother-in-law set her daughter-in-law up independently in a different house in 
the same city, provided with all that the young couple might need for conducting a successful 
and virtuous life, as householder and housewife, Sometime after, Kévalan took a fancy for 
a highly accomplished and exceedingly lovable professional dancing-woman, whose skill in her 
art was unsurpassed — nay, even unsurpassable. The lover and mistress led a happy life and 
had a daughter, the only offspring of their affection. Disconsclate as Kannahi was, she never 
lost her affection for the husband who had thus given her up, and was quite as faithful to him 
as she would have been under ordinary circumstances, At the conclusion of the annual festival 
to the god Indra, the usual bathing in the sea brought the festivities to a close, This was a day of 
enjoyment for all and the whole elegant society of Puhar turned out to the beach to spend the day 
in music, dancing, and other such amusements. The happy lovers singing to the accompaniment of 
the ‘yd’ (a Tamil musical instrument now gone out of use ) by turns, suspected each the other of 
having changed his or her affection, from the tenor of the songs. Stung by this imagined bad faith 
on the part of his sweetheart, Madhavi, Kévalan went home to his house, instead of to hers as usual, 
and felt quite ashamed of himself for his treatment of the wife, who redoubled her attentions to him 
since she had seen that something ailed her lord. Overcome with remorse, Kévalan confessed to his 
wife his position with respect to Madhavi and communicated to her his resolution to make amends 
for his past misconduct by entering on business in Madura on his own account, asking her if she 
would follow him, should he act upon his resolution. Kannahi signified a ready assent and gave her 
husband the pair of anklets ( stlaméu ), the only thing valuable he had not as yet given away to 
‘Madhavi, for providing the requisite capital to the prospective merchant of Madura, That very 
night the repentant and admiring husband with his faithful spouse started away before dawn 
unknown to anyone, and took his away along the northern bank of the Kaveri. Picking up the nun 
Dévandhi, a few miles above Puhar, they continued their journey to Srirangam and Uraiyir. 
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Thence taking one of the three roads indicated by the Malainddu Brahman from Mangaddn ( Alawayi 
in Travancore), who was returing from Madura on a pilgrimage to the shrines of Vishnu, they 
reached the outskirt of the capital city of the Pandyans. lJueaving his tender wife in charge of 
a hospitable shepherdess and her daughter, he entered Madura city the next day to sell one of the 
pair of anklets. Not finding a ready sale, as the jewel was of very high value, he wandered long 
before he was accosted by a goldsmith, whe was going palaceward at the head of a number of his 
apprentices, On Kévalan’s offering the jewel for sale, the wily smith promised to get it sold, with 
a request that he would keep the jewel with him and wait there till he should send for him from the 
palace whither he was then going. Proceeding gleefully to the royal residence, he reported to the 
king that the thief who had stolen the queen’s anklet had been caught with the jewel in his 
possession and had been kept waiting under promise of purchase. The king who was much 
distressed at the loss of the jewel and the pain it caused the queen, asked that the jewel to be brought, 
‘killing the thief ’; he actually meant, asking the man and the jewel to be brought, to kill the man, if 
guilty. The plot of the goldsmith, the real culprit, succeeded so well that the king was deluded and 
the innocent hero was murdered, after transacting a pathetic scene much like the one in Shakespeare’s 
Richard Ill. News of this calamity reached Kannahi who, in great anger, forgot her usual modesty, 
and bent upon establishing her husband’s innocence and the power of her chastity, walked boldly 
forth quite, unlike her ordinary self, with the other ankiet in her hand and rang the bell of justice in 
the great gate of the palace. This alarm, quite unheard of in the reign of the then Pandyan ruler, 
aroused the suspicions of the hall-porter that something seriously wrong had taken place. The 
unusual apparition of a young injured woman with an anklet in one of her hands, anger and grief on 
the countenance, was immediately announced to the king. Admitted without delay into the royal 
presence, Kannahi proved that the anklet for which her husband suffered death was hers and not the 
queens’s, demonstrating that the jewel in dispute wasifilled with rubies. The.queen affirmed hers was 
filled with pearls, Kannahi invoked a curse that Madura be consumed by fire for this remissness of 
her king, who, rather than survive this disgrace he brought upon a line of illustrious rulers, died 
immediately. The queen followed her consort, and Kannahi left the city by the western gate towards 
the hill-country, where she was to join her husband in a fortnight, as promised by the goddess of 
Madura, 


This union of the wife and the husband was seen by the hill-tribes, who duly reported the matter 
to their king, then in camp on the hills with his queen and retinue. At the request of the good 
queen, the king built ‘a temple and consecrated it to the chaste lady ( Pattint Dévi) whe had 
undergone so recent an apotheosis. 


This is, in the merest outline, the story of the first epic, and the second is a sequel to this, 
Information of all the proceedings at Madura was given at Pahar by a Brahman friend of Kévalan, 
who, having bathed at Kumari (Cape Comorin, near which was once a river), was baiting at Madura 
on his homeward journey. The mother and mother-in-law of Kanoahi died of grief. The father and 
father-in-law renounced life and became Buddhistic monks. 


Madhavi, disconsolate at Kévalan’s sudden disappearance, sent him an importunate appeal to 
return, while he was yet on his outward journey to Madura, Finding it of no avail, she had been 
overcome with grief, and when news of Kévalan’s death reached her, she gave up life and all its 
pleasures to become a lay disciple of a Buddhistic monk; while her daughter just blooming into 
a woman of rare beauty‘ and womanly grace, entered the Buddhistic cloister. ‘* Jewel-Belt” 
(Manimékhala) was her name and her renunciation forms the subject of the epic with her name. The 
heir-apparent of Puhar is very deeply in love with her, but she is taken care of by a goddess, who 
‘plays the guardian angel, much like the Ariel of Shakespeare. To save her from the loving prince’s 
ardour, she is removed to an island by the goddess while asleep; and there she is initiated into the 
‘Buddhist ‘mysteries. Having understood her past life, she returns to. Puhir with a begging-bowl of 
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extraordinary virtue. The prince still prosecuting his hopeless love, falls a victim to the jealousy of 
an angel, whose wife's disguise the heroine assumed to keep out her importunate lover, her own husband 
in @ previous life. Consoling the queen and the king in their sorrow for the loss of their son, she 
leaves Puhar (at the mouth of the Kaveri) and proceeds to Vanji (not far from Kranganiir at the 
mouth of the Periyaér), where she learns all that the teachers of different religious systems have to 
teach her. Not satisfied with their philosophy of religion, she is directed to Kanchi by her 
grandfather, who had betaken himself to Vanji in anticipation of Puhar being overwhelmed by the 
sea, Manimékhala proceeds to Kanchi and relieves the place from famine by the use of her 
begging-bowl. Learning the true philosophy of the Buddha from a saintly monk, she stopped there. 
This is the merest outline of the two poems, forming a single epic, which are of a dramatic-epic 
character with something of the narrative in it. Containing, as they do, a great deal of the 
supernatural, there is yet much that must be regarded as historical. In one word, the setting is 
poetical, but the back-ground is historical. 


The ‘ Epic of the Anklet’ has much to say about the “three great kings of the south” and its 
companion concerns itself with three likewise ; but the place of the Pandyan is taken by the tuler of 
Kanchi. To begin with the Chola kings celebrated by the poets, two names stand out; those of 
Karikala and Killi, calied indifferently Nedumndikkilli, Velvérkilli, Mavankilli, etc. Of these two, 
Dr. Hultasch has the following in his south Indian inscriptions! :—* It will be observed that each of 
the four documents, which record the names and achievements of these ancient Chola kings, enume- 
rates them in a different order. One of thefour kings, Kdkkilli can hardly be considered a historical 
person, as he is credited with having entered a subterraneous cave and there to have contracted 
a marriage with a serpent princess, and as the Vikkirama Solan Ud, places him before the two mythical 
kings, Sibi and Kavera.”” . . . . Of Karikila anl Ké-chchengan here follows what the same 
authority has to say: “A comparison of these conflicting statements shews that at the time of the 
composition of the three documents referred to, no tradition remained regarding the order in which 
Ké-chchengan and Karik&éla succeeded each other. Probably their names were only known from 
ancient ‘'amil panegyrics of the same type as Kalavali and Pattinappilai. Jt would be a mistake to 
treat them as actual ancestors of that Chola dynasty, whose epigraphical records have come down to 
us. They must rather be considered as representatives of extinct dynasties of the Chola country, 
whose names had survived in Tamil literature either hy chance or by specially-marked achievements. 


“To Karikala the Leyden grant attributes the building of embankments along the Kaveri 
river. The same act is alluded to in the Kalingattupparant and Vikkirama Solan Uld. The 
Kalingattup parant adds that he paid 1,600,000 goll pieces to the author of the Pattinappalaz, 
According to Porunarérruppadat of Mudathima Kanniyér the name of the king’s father was 
Ilanjétchenni. The king himself is there called Karig&l or blackleg or the elephant-leg; while the 
Sanskritized form of his name Karikfla would mean ‘ death to elephants.” Heis said to have defeated 
the Chera and Pandya kings in battle fought at Vennil. According to the Sila ppadhikdram his 
capital was Kaverippimbattinam. In one of his interesting contributions to the history of ancient 
Tamil literature, the Hon’ble P. Coomarasami allots Karikila to the Ist century A.D. This opinion 
is based on the fact that the commientaries on the Silappadhikdram represent Karikala as the 
maternal grandfather of the Chera king, Senguftuvan, a contemporary of Gajabihu of Ceylon. 
Mr. Coomarasami identifies the latter with Gajabihu I. who, according to the Mahdvarisa, reigned 
from (185 A. D.). With due respect to Mr. Coomarasami’s sagacity, [ am not prepared to accept 
this view, unless the identity of the two Gajabahus is not only supported by the mere identity of 


name but proved by internal reasons, and until the chronology of the early history of Ceylon has 


been subjected to a critical examanation.” 
aaa an a SEm Ng nnnnen ene 


11 Vol, I, Part II, pp. 877 and 378. 
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A careful examination of the first book of the ‘Epic of the Anklet’ shows that during the early 
part of the life of the hero, the king of Puhir was Karikéla Chola. Apart from the fact that the 
commentator invariably interprets all references to the ruling king as applying to Karikala (and 
this‘ in itself is much, as the commentator was one who was thoroughly qualified for the task and can, 
as such, be expected to embody nothing but correct tradition in his commentaries), there are 
a number of direct references to him — either by name or by the attribute of his having erected the 
tiger-emblem on the Himalayas. The last four lines of canto i-blesses the ruler “who erected the 
tiger-emblem on the crest of the Himalayas.” There is direct mention of Karikala’s name and his 
rewarding the poet of the Pdlat [ Pattinappdlac]* in one of the manuscripts consulted by the 
editor ; further down, lines 158-160 of canto vi, mention as clearly as one conld wish Karikala as 
ruling at the time, and the commentator explains it as such by giving the passage the necessar y 
expansion, not to mention the allusive bat undoubted reference to the same personage in lines 95-98 
of canto v. Of the three kings praised in canto xvii, there is reference to Karikdla’s Himalayan 
exploit in the last stanza in page 400, and this is the last Chola ruler referred to. Canto xxi, lines 
11 ef seq., Clearly state that Karikala’s daughter had married the then Chera king, whom she joined 
when he lost!3 his life in the sea. These would undoubtedly point to Karikala as having ruled at 
Kaverippathbattinam till Kévalan’s departure for Madura. The supernatural achievements are clearly 
nothing more than the fanciful way in which these Buddhistic authors attempt to explain even the 
most ordinary occurrences. The most cursory examination will discover that it is so, and the faith 
of these authors in the doctrine of arma comes in for much that would otherwise be inexplicable 
in the story. 


Toireturn to Karikéla. He wastheson of Uruvappaharér-Ianjétchenni and had married 
among the Nangir Vé] class, He is reputed to have assumed the form of an old judge in order to 
satisfy the scruples of the parties, who were afraid that, being a youth, he could not bring mature 
experience to bear upon the question coming up for decision. His name is actually accounted for as 
having been due to an accident by fire 4 while yet a baby. He is the hero of the two poems in the 
“Ten Tamil Idylls,” Porunurdrruppadat of Mudathimakkanniyaér and the Patténappdlai of 
Rudirdngannanar, for which latter the author received the 16 lakhs of gold pieces mentioned above. 
He defeated the Chera by name Pernmééraladhan and a Pandyan whose name is not mentioned in 
the battle of Vennil.15 This Chera wounded in the back in battle retired to the north in disgrace.16 
Rudirangannanar celebrates another hero, the Tondaman Ilandirayan of Kanchi whom tradition 
traces to the Chola Killi bya “Naga” princess, as stated by Dr. Hultzsch, in the quotation 
above. 


This Kijli, otherwise Nedamudi Killi, is the ill-fated successor of Karikala, in whose reign 
a catastrophe befell Puhar and brought the Chola fortunes very low indeed. While luckily there 
are but a few Karikalas among South Indian rulers, there are a number of Killis,!7 among whom it 
is a matter of great difficulty indeed to fasten npon the individual here mentioned, Fortunately for 
us there are certain distinguishing features which give us the clue. Qne of the exploits of 
Senguttuvan Séra is the victory at Nérivayil, a village near Uraiyir ( Trichinopoly ), where he 





12 Pages 44 and 45— Pandit Saminatha Iyer’s edition of Silappadhikdram. There ia nothing in the lines to 
lead one to regard them as later interpolations. 


18 The text has it that when he was drowned she called out forhim. The waves shewed him to her when she 
joined him and both disappeared, much like Kannahi’s union with her husband. 


14 The 3rd stanza from the Pulamoli quoted at the end of the Porunardrrup pad at. 
15 Lines 148—148. Porwnardyruppadat. Vennil is Kovil Venni in the Tanjore District. 
16 Pyurandniru poems 65 and 66. it Twelve in Purandntiru, and nine in Silappadhikdram, 
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defeated the nine Killis of the Chola family and thus restored his cousin [brother-in-law] to power. 
From the ‘Epic of the Anklet’ and the‘ Jewel-Belt,’ we learn he was the last ruler in Puhar and it was 
in his reign that the ancient Chola capital was overwhelmed by the sea. It is this Killi, whatever 
his distinguishing epithet, that is the father of the Tondam4n referred to by Dr. Hultzsch. While 
in the Perwmhbdndrruppadai, the commentator Nachchinarkiniyar [who must have lived in the 13th 
century A. D. or thereabouts!’*] makes the Tondaman the son of a Naga princess with whom the Uhola 
lived in a eave, which is generally taken to mean the nether-world, the ‘Jewel-Belt’ gives the 
following much less romantic version of the story, which agrees in all details except the cave, so far 
ag it goes, while accounting for the destruction of Puhar. Without going so far out as the Hades, 
we find reference to Naga rulers in India and Ceylon, between whom a war once took place for the 
possession of some Buddha-relic, according to the ‘Jewel-Belt.18 The same also refers to another 
race of the Nagas as ‘‘ naked cannibals.” The story goes on to state that Killi fell in love with 
a Naga princess, who appeared before him all alone like a damsel from the fairy-land, in what is 
called the “Kali Kinal!®” [the grove by the back-water ] at Puhar. After a month of happy life, 
she left him [ and this is explained away by preordination |, when she had taken her residence in an 
island near the coast*° 300 miles away from the Puhir. Sometime after she became the mother of 
a beautiful son, she sent the child to the father through a merchant, whose ship called at the island on 
its homeward journey. While nearing Pubar, the ship got wrecked off the coast and the baby’s fate 
was not known for certain. On hearing of this disaster, the king ordered a thorough search to be 
made, and in his paternal anxiety forgot his duty to the god Indra, whose annual festival had been 
forgotten. The wrath of the god shewed itself, very likely, in a storm-wave which destroyed 
Puhar completely .2t 


This account taken from the ‘Jewel-Belt’ of the birth of the Tondaman makes Dr. Hultzsch’s 
objection as to the myth, lose edge, and therefore it is quite possible — nay, even historical — that 
there was a human ruler by name Killi, who ruled at Pubdr after Karikala, 


[ Note. -— The descent into the Hades, therefore, will have to be regarded as an eastern figure 
of speech and nothing more. There are other incidents throughout these epics, which interpreted 
literally would be quite as absurd ; and these are easily accounted for by the author’s belief in the 
doctrines of Karma and re-births, the main pillars of the Buddhistic faith, as also to a modified 
extent of the Brahmanic. Itis this that makes them attempt to account for actual phenomena 
by causes supernatural. This modern European critics fail to bear in mind, and hence all appears 
grotesquely legendary and absurdly fabulous. These remarks find their full application in the 
‘ Jewel-Belt’, though there is hardly any Indian work of a quasi-religious or ethical character 
in criticising which one could afford to forget them. ] 


The destruction of Puh&r referred to above accounts for the association of Killi with Uraiyir 
at the end of the ‘Epic of the Anklet,’ in the course of which the catastrophe to Puhar must have 
happened. The ruler at Kanchi during the period, according to the ‘J ewel-Belt,’ was an Tlarh Killi, 
the brother of Kalar Kijli. 


Ee a metaiatationl 


17a Mr. Anavaradha Vinayagam Pillai allots him to the 9thcentury A. D. (Christian Coll. Mag., XVII), 1900. 

18 We find reference to such wars in Mahdvamea, in the earlier chapters of the work. 

19 This Kali Kinal is refered to in canto vii as the place of resort of pleasure-seekers — nay, a veritable 
“lover’s arbour ” in Puhar. 

20 Vide Manimékhalat note, pp. 97 and 98. The island of Ceylon, in which is Adam’s Peak, is sacred to the 
Buddhists. This hill is now known as Samantakitam and Samanelii, but referred to in the work as Samantam 
and Samanoli, 


21 There is a story of similar import with respect to a Ceylonese king, whose wife was abducted by a Chola king 
under similar circumstances. There are no grounds to eons? the two at present, at any rate. 
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This last ruler of Pub4r is referred to in the ‘ Jewel-Belt’ with the following adjuncts indifferently, 
viz, Vadivérkilli, Velvérkilli, Mavenkilli and Nedamudikilli, With the help of his younger 
brother, I]Jangéd [ perhaps Ilamk:i]]i of Kanchi |], who was probably the heir-apparent as the term 
would indicate, he defeated the Cheras and the Pandyas on the banks of the river Kari.22 The three 
poems concerning this personage in the Purandnitry refer to his having been besieged at Uraiyar 
and Amir by Nalam-killi. After the destruction of Pahar he must have been reduced to the woeful 
plight from which Senguttuvan Séra must have relieved him by his victory at Nérivayil®’ over the 
nine Chola princes who forgot their allegiance to the Killi, This is borne out by theenmity between 
Nedumnudik-killi and Nalamkilli indicated in poems 44,45 and 47 of Purandnéru. There are 
besides a number more of Killis, each with a distinguishing epithet which would support the existence 
of the nine Killis [ Killi being a generic name of the Cholas like Senni, etc. ] The author 
of these poems, Kévil Kilar, celebrates another Killi who died at Kulamurram. None of these 
Killis is associated with Puhar. In fact neither in the Purandniru nor in the Ntrupdndrruppadat 
do we find the city of Puhar associated with these Cholas. 


Leaving aside the Cholas, we find the whole time, during which the incidents narrated in the two 
epics, took place, taken up by Senguttuvan Séra, whose capital was at Vanji [Karur] at the 
mouth of the Periyar on the west coast. Hisexploits are recorded insome detail in these works and 
the others referred to already. His father and uncle are celebrated in the two preceding sections of 
the “Ten Tens.’ His chief achievements were a naval victory over the ‘ Kadambu,’ two invasions of 
the north with victories on the banks of the Ganges over Kanaka and Vijaya, sons of Balakumara 
and the victories at Nérivayil and Viyalir [there is a Viyalir connected with Nannan, an ancestor 
of Vichchikk6n, whom Kapilar celebrates in poem 200 of the Purandnitru|. Like his father, 
Sefiguttuvan alsoclaims to have cut out the bow-emblem on the Himalayas. 


Coming to the Pandyas of Madura, we have two names in the ‘Epic of the Anklet,’ viz, 
Nedum Cheliyan, victor over the “ Aryan army,” and IJam Che]iyan, who was viceroy at Korkai 
when Neduth Cheliyan died at Madura. Before discussing these names we have to dispose of one 
other Pandyan of importance in literary history. When Tirnvalluvar submitted the Kural to the 
Sangam critics, the king was Ugra-Pandyan, victor over the “ big forest fort [Manappéreyil] under 
the chief Véngaimarban.” The Tiruulatyddal Purdaam ascribes to him some achievements which 
are of a legendary character, though some might have been possible. These are the very achieve- 
ments 24 ascribed to a Pandya ruler by the Malainadu (hill-country] Brahman from Mangadu, 
(Alangadu or Alavayi) then at Uraiyir in the course of a pilgrimage to the shrines of Vishnu, who 
directed Kévalan to Madura from Uraiyir. ‘This praise would lose all point unless it referred to 
the ruling Pandyan when the Brahman pilgrim sojonrned at Madura,on his visit to Tirumiliruijélat. 
The author of the epic clearly designates him the Pandyan Nedum Cheliyan ‘‘ victor over the 
Aryan forces,” whatever these forces might have been, There are a number of references through- 
out the work to the erecting of the fish-emblem on the Himalayas. It isthe boast of Karikala Chola 
and Ugra-Pandyan, Nedurhséralidhan [father of Sehguttuvan ], that they cut out their respective 
emblems on the Himalayas. These achievements are clearly ascribed to the reigning Pandyan in the 
commencing and the concluding lines of canto xvii. Thus then the Ugra-Pandyan® of the 
a ah a ne ees ee 

22 Pandit Saminatha Iyer’s edition of Manimékhals, page 174, canto xix, lines 124-180, 


23 Nerivdyil in later history belonged to the Kshatriya Sikhiémani Valan4du, 7. ¢., the region round Uraiynr, 


and the royal secretary of Virardjendra was the owner of this village as also of Tali Tirappanangédu. South 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. III. 


% Canto xi, lines 23-31, There are besides references to his achievements in connection with the ruling 
Pandyan in many places throughout the work. 


25 Stanza 4, bottom of page 400. Myr. Kanakasabhai Pillai in his interesting papers on ‘‘ The Tamils 1800, 


Years Ago,” makes Ugra-Pandyan the contemporary of the successor of the Killi, the grandson of Karikala, This 


would bring Tirnvalluvar’s Kural too late for quotation by the friendly authors of the two epics, as the Kure}, 


received the Saigam approval uader Ugra-Pandyan. { Madras Review, Vol. II, No. 6]. 
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purdnas and tradition could not have been any other than the ill-starred Pandyan Nedum Cheliyan of 
the ‘Epic of the Anklet.’ Avvaiyar’s reference to Paranar referred to above would agree quite well 
with this identification, as in accordance with that reference, Paranar should have been the earlier of 


the two. 





_ The successor of the Pandyan, apparently his son, Pandyan IjJam Cheliyan, otherwise 
Verrivér-Cheliyan, was in Korkai when his father died and succeeded to his father’s estate in the 
course of the story. We are vouchsafed no other informatian, except that he propitiated the manes 
of the injured lady, Kannahi, by the sacrifice of 100 goldsmiths [perhaps a massacre of that class of 
artisans]. Probably his reign was short and uneventful, He must have been succeeded by 
Pandyan Nedum Cheliyan, victor at Talayalangénam* over the two other king and seven chiefs, 
Kapilar is connected with prince Mantharath Séraliruthporaiof the ‘ elephant-look” by Porundhil 
Tlam Kirandr in poem 53 of Purandniru. This Chera was ruling over Tondi [Quilandy, and not 
the Solan Tondi, on the east coast now in the Ramanad zaminddri], and was the master of Kolli 
Malai2? [a hill in the Salem District quite on the border of Trichinopoly]. His position in this 
tegion would have been possible only in the light of Sengattuvan’s victories over the Kongus at 
Sengalam [ red-field ], at Viyalir, about the same region, and over the nine Cholas at Nérivdyil 
{near Trichinopoly]. This personage was taken prisoner by the Pandyan Nedum Cheliyan% 
of Taleyalanginam fame. At this latter place, the young Pandyan overthrew the “ Tamil army ” 
under the two king and ‘seven chiefs.’ This Pandyan was a great celebrity in literature and in 
his reign flourished a number of poets of the Sangam fame. He is the hero of M&ngudi 
Marudandr’s Maduraikkénjt and Narkirar’s Nedunaluédai among the “Ten Tamil Idylls.” He 
was himself, like several other rulers of those days, including his grandfather, a poet. 
There are a number of poems relating to him in the Purandniru collection. Thus we see 
thaé during the course of the story, the rulers of Puh&ér were Karikéla and his grandson, 
Kokkilli2® of Madura, Nedum Cheliyan identified with Ugra-Pandyan and Ilam Cheliyan 
followed later by Nedum Cheliyan, victor over the Tamil army at Talaydlaigénam ; the Chera 
ruler all the time at Karur [Vaiji] was Senguttuvan Séra, the brother of the author of the 
epic and the patron of the author of the ‘Jewel-Belt,’ the father and the uncle of this 
personage having been the heroes of 2nd and Srd section of the “ Ten Tens.” Chéy, (prince) 
of the “ elephant-look” must have been his son and viceroy of the newly-conquered territories. 


These were the sovereigns of the three kingdoms who flourished in the generation of the 
literary celebrities headed by the names chosen at the commencement, viz., Avvaiy4r, Paranar 
and Kapilar. These were the three stars of the first magnitade in the literary firmament, as 
those in the political, of South India. Other poets there were and patrons likewise. Of the 
latter, mention has already been made of Pari of Parambinadu and Parambu Hill; Kari of 
Tirukkévilir in Malainade and Mullir Hill ; Irongdvél of Arayam in the Western hill-country 
of the “ Tuvarai80 family with the special distinction of having killed a tiger to save a saint 
absorbed in contemplation” ; Péhan of Nallir in Malainddu [hill-conuntry]; and Adiyamén Anji 
of Tagadtir and the Horse-hill, overthrown according to the Sth section of the “Ten Tens” by 





26 He must have been particularly young when he came to the throne, Puram, 7. 
27 The lastlines of canto xiv, the ‘ Epic of the Anklet,’ refer to the reigning Chera as the ruler over the country 
between the Himalayas with the bow-emblem and Kolli Malai. 
__ 8 8, A., canto xxviii, lines 115-125, Seliyan is againa generic name like Pandyan, and the father or the 
son have the adjunct “‘ big” ‘‘ young, ” much as ‘ Smith, senior or junior.’ 


22 Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai places a Nalamkilli between these two, [Madras Review, Vol. IT, No. 7.] 


.. 3° Tuvarai might have been either Dvaraka in Guzerat or Dvaravati or Halibad in Mysore; but the latter 
does not appear till much later, and the zame Lluvarai in classical works is always taken to mean Dvaraka, 
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the Peruth Séral who overthrew Tagajir. These are all mentioned by name as well ag by dis- 
tinguishing achievements, most of them in a somewhat fabulous garb in the Sirupéna ruppadat 
of Nallir Nattattanér. “Besides these, we have already mentioned’ the prince Chera of the 
«* elephant look,” ruler of Tondi and master of Kolli Hill. To come to the poets, in addition, 
to the three already referred to, we must mention here only a few of the more important, such 
as Tiruvalluvar, Ijangévadigal, Siththalai Battanar, Rudirangannanar, Mudathamak- 
kanniyaér, Mangudi Marudansar, Narkirar and others, whose works are held even to-day in 
high esteem by the Tamil world as masterpieces in their respective departments. Some of the 
rulers were themselves poets of some merit, and Avvaiydr was not the only poetess. The two 
young danghters of Pari could compose verses and the elegiacs ascribed to them is proof of their 
ability in this direction. There is besides a poem in Purandnéru ascribed to the wife of Bhita 
Pandyan, who performed satiz on the funeral pyre of her husband, These names raise a strong 
presumption in favour of the view that, as the age of Senguttuvan [including in it a generation 
either way | was one of great literary activity, it might have been the time when the Safigam 
activity was at its height.2! This was the age when the creed of the Buddha was in the 
ascendant, which, like all other reform movements of a later time, gave a powerful impetns to 
the development of the vernaculars of the country. Although the Saigam is not mentioned a8 
such in these early works, we find the cultivation of Tamil specially associated with 
Madura, which is often referred to as ‘Tamil Kiédal,” 32 despite the fact that a large number 
of poets mentioned above flourished in other courts. In the traditional lists: of Saigam 
celebrities we find mention of the names of most of the authors referred to above, It is not 


improbable, therefore, that a board of censors like the Sangam existed about thig age at 
Madura. 


Without pausing to examine what other literary men could be grouped along with those 
spoken of already, we might pass on to the consideration of the more important question of the 
probable age of this great literary activity in South India. The two chief epics — the ‘ Epie 
of the Anklet’ and the ‘ Jewel-Belt,’ — were Buddhistic, the latter more so than the former ; and 
the other works of the age show considerable Buddhistic influence and follow in this order 
with regard to dates of composition. The Kural is the earliest of the major works, as there 
are quotations from this work in the companion epics, which even acknowledge the quotations. 
The two epics must have been compvused about the same period — the ‘Jewel-Belt’ preceding the 
epic — the Azdndnuru miscellany is ascribed to Ugra Pandyan, before whom the Kural received 
the Sahgam imprimatur, The Kundalakééi is another Buddhistic work and, so far 
at present, of a controversial character, much like the ‘ Jewel-Belt’ in plan of w 
by the Nilakésttieruttu, which attempts a refutation of the X. undalakési and must, therefore, be of 
a later age. If this general course of literary activity is correctly indicated by the editor of ‘Seq 
Tamil,’ whose account is relied on here, and if we can fix the probable period of this literary 
activity, this will prove the sheet anchor in the literary chronology of South India. 


as we know it 
ork. This was followed 


In the midst of the confused tangle of mere nameg and names of similar sound and meaning, we 
have, luckily, just a few distinct characters and characteristics that make the attempt not altogether 
hopeless, provided the question be approached in the epirit of unbiassed enquiry. Althongh Killi is 
quite 8 common name among the Chola rulers, KarikAla is somewhat uncommon. Sefguttuvan is 
definite enough and his Ceylon contemporary Gajabahu’s name occurs, luckily for students of Tamil 


5a A a a a a eens pete 
Sl Jt will be clear from the above that the anxthor 


of the Kural could not have been much earlier than the 
friendly authors of the epics. Stil] they quote with ¢ 


reat respect from the Kural. This could only be if the Kural 
were authoritatively approved of after being read out before the Satgam, Siththalai Ssttan being one of the august 


body. Iangé, however, was not among this body, although he quotes from the Kura} likewise, 
3 Rirupan and Purdnantru and Kalingattupparani, of a later age, 


w 
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history, but twice among 174 names unlike Vikramabihu, forinstance. The Kalingatfuppar ant, a work 
composed between (LIL1—1135 A. D.) refers to Karikala and IX6-killi in the reverse order, Kili 
being followed by Kécheigan, Karikila following both, There anpears, from the Purandnitru, to 
have been @ Killi in the third generation b2fore Karikdla ; but the Chula succession is fixed aS follows 
with respect to this, taking only such naues as are specifically mentioned in the order given below :— 
[Janjétch -nni, hisson Karikila, his grandson Nedumadi-killi. The Kalingattunparani, like the great 
commentator who must have lived after Jayath Konan, the author of this work, ascribes to Killi the 
descent into the Hades, It is just possible that there was a mistake made, as to the particular Kili 
whose union with the Naga princess was thus described by later writers. If this were so, the 
Karikala of the Himalayan fame could not have been Kulléttanga I. (1070 A. D.—1118 A. D.) 
ecertaialy, nor the viceroy of Koli [ Uraiyur] in the reign of his father-in-law Rajéndra | 1058—~ 
1060 A. D. ]. There is one other Karikala of the later dynasty33 whose epigraphical records are 
available to us — Aditya Karikala [ c’rea 950—985 A. D,] who killed Vira Pandyan in battle, 
as if in sport, But the author of the Kalingattupparani places Karikaila three names before 
Viraniriyana or Parantaka I. while Aditya was the eldest son of Parantaka, a grandson of the first 
of that name, So then we are driven to the necessity of looking for this Karik4la far earlier 


than 900 A. D. 


It was shewn above that the works themselves point to an age when the religion of the Buddha 
was in the ascendant as the probable period when the works under consideration — at least the 
greatest of them — were composed. Buddhism was overthrown by about the 7th century A. D. 
when Hinen Thsang was travelling through India, and when ‘Tirujfianasambanda flourished, 
About 862 A. D., a battle was fought between Varaguna Pandyan®! and the western Ganga king 
Sivamara, at Sri Parambi [ Tirapparambiyam near Kumbhakonam ]. This would not have been 
possible had the Cholas been at all powerful. Nor do the works of the age under review mention 
the Gangas as so powerful. We are at this period ( 750—850 A. D. ) passing out of the Pallava 
ascendency in South Inlia which must have began about 500 A. D., if not earlier, with 
Vishnugépa of Kanchi, the contemporary of Samudragupta, There is no reference in the works 
under notice to such premier position of the Pallavas or even the Tondamin réjds — the only 
Tondaman of the period figuring as a minor chief, Kancht being a Chola viceroyalty. In the 
Rayakétta®® plates, a Pallava king by nameSkandasishya, who must have been earlier than Vishuagépa 
claims descent from Asvattaman through a Naga princess, Perhaps by this time the origin of 
IJandirayan had been so far forgotten as to make this credible. These considerations leads us to 
an earlier period for Karikila. This personage is associated with Puhar even in tradition, and the 
‘ Jewel-Belt’ tells os in unmistakable language that Puhar was submerged in Killi’s reign. All 
the poemsin the Purandniru about Kili, a number of them with distinguisihing epithets, connect them 
with Uraiyir, and none of them is connected with Puhir. Uraiyiir figures as a considerable town in 
the ‘Epic of the Anklet.’ Even the Sirupandrrup»adai does not mention Pubar. This is a v ery 
important circumstance as will appear presently. 


When Sefguttuvan performed an elaborate sacrifice on the occasion of the consecration of 
the temple to Pattini Dévi | the heroine of the ‘ Anklet’], there was present, among others, 
Gajabahu of Lanka surrounded by sea [as opposed to Mavilangai of Eruman4ttn Nalliyakkén]. 
This Gajabaha of Ceylon, [lath Cheliyan of Madura, and Killi of Uraiyiir, built temples to the same 
deity, following the lead of the Chera. The question now is whether this Gajabahu is the first or the 
second of the name, The first Gajabahu ruled as monarch of all Ceylon from 118—135 A.D. ; the 


SL YE erence 


88 For a list of this dynasty of kings, see the table prefixed to my article, ‘‘ The Chola Arcendency in South 
India” (Madras Review) for November 1902, or the South Indian Inscription, Vol III, Part II, recently published, 


* Annual Report for Epigraphy, 1905-03, Part I, p. 25, and Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 295 and 319, 
35 No. 8: Epigraphia Indica, Vol. V. = ‘ 
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second as one of three from 1142—1164 A. D, as in the list appended to Miss Dufi’s Chronology of 
India. Dr. Hultzsch's challenge to the Honourable Mr. Coomarasamy is to establish by internal - 
evidence that the Gajabéhu mentioned was the first and not the second of the name, As to the other 
part of his objection, it must have become clear from the above that for the myth about Killi, later 
writers alone are responsible ; and enough direct evidence has been adduced to show that Karikala 
was ruling at Puhar when Kévalan began life as a married man, and that bis danghter was the wife 
of the Chera king then reigning, To return to Gajabibu; let us for the sake of argument take him 
to be the second of the name. We know something of the history of South India in the middle of the 
12th century and the geographical distribution of powers. The Chola rulers ought to have been 
either Vikrama or Kuléttunga; the rulers of Madura, either Vira Pandyan or Vikrama Pandyan, 
the sovereigns of the Chera country were Vira Kérala Varman and Vira Ravi Varman; of the 
Mysore country, Vishnuvardhana and his son, Narasimha. There were no separate rulers at KAnchi, 
except in the sense that it was an alternative capital of the Cholas, There was an Adiyaman, no 
doubt, about this period [ somewhat earlier ], but he was the Chola viceroy at Talakad [not connected 
with Tagadir], who was driven across the Kaveri by Ganga Raja, the famous general of 
Vishnuvardhana, There were no Kongu rulers such as are mentioned in the ‘ Epic of the Anklet,’ 
Gajabahu himself was in no plight to come to Vanjis® [Karur] at the mouth of the Pérar, not far 
from the modern Kranganur [Kodungalir]. Gajabihu was fighting his own battles nearer home 
with his two neighbours, Manabharana and Parakramabahu, and it was all he could do to keep 
himself from being permanently overwhelmed. 


The first Gajabahu invaded the Chola country to bring back the inhabitants of Ceylon, carried off 
by the Chola army on a previous invasion of the island during his father’s reign; they were then in 
bondage at ‘the city of Kaveri in the country of Soli.” He brought back besides the relics and the 
begging-bowl of the Buddha [ ‘* which aforetime had been carried away by the Dhamilas” ]. The 
Rdjar atnakart while ascribing the same achievements to him, states that the Ceylonese went of their 
own accord ‘to serve at the river Kaveri.”87 He is there said to have brought a number of the 
Tamils and settled them in Ceylon. In the Rédjavalz, however, there. is an even more elaborate 
version, ‘Ihe ruler is there called Rajabahu [which may be due to a mislection]. He was accustomed 
to make solitary night-rounds ; when he heard the wailings of a widow in her house, for ber two sons 
had been taken captive by the king of ‘Soli Ratta.’ The adigars [officers] failing to discover 
anything wrong, the king sent for the woman and learnt from her that 12,000 families had been 
carried away, ‘* when the king of Soli Ratta made his descent upon the island.’’ Thesame achievements 
as in the previous account are recorded, with the addition “that the king of Ceylon also, upon that 
occasion, brought away the foot ornaments of Pattini DéviS* and also the four arms of the gods.” 
This Pattini Dévi could have been no other than the heroine of the epic, who was known as Pattin? Dévi 
or Pattini Kadavul, This must have been regarded as a valuable relic in those days, when relics 
played such a prominent part in religion. As to the begging-bowl of the Buddha, a bow! of 
extraordinary virtue had been brought by Manimékhala from an island south of Puhir, where there 
was a Buddha seat as well, which had the divine quality of letting people into the secrets of their 
former existence, a belief in which was one of the cardinal doctrines of Buddhism. The ‘ Jewel-Belt’ 
also states that two Naga kings fought for the possession of this Buddha-seat, These then are the 
native accounts of the Ceylonese chronicles with respect to Gajabahu I. ; bnt, unfortunately, the 





86 Vanji itself was not the capital of the Chera at the time. The capital of Kerala was then Quilon, and during 
the period of the Chola ascendenoy (900—1300 A.D. ) 


87 Vol. II, pages 57-58, This mention of the river instead of the town would show that when the Rdjaratnakari 
was compiled the existence of the town was passing into oblivion. 


- % The distinction between the Chola country and other parts of South India is not carefully made in the 


Mahivaimsa, Sometimes they specially talk of Soli Ratta, at others of Malabar generally, meaning not the Malabar 
Coast necessarily, but India generally, ; 
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reference to Pattini Dévi does not occur in the earlier compilations. This is matter for great regret. 
It must, however, be noticed that all these works were compiled from earlier writings and living 
tradition. Here follows what the learned translator of the works has to say about them : — ‘So 
carefully has the text been handed down that the discrepancies found to exist between the more 
ancient and modern copies are very slight indeed. The Rdjavale is a work of different hands and 
complied from local histories ; it is used as a corollary or addition to the two preceding works, 
continuing the narative through the struggles between the Portuguese and their rivals, the 
Datch, etc.” 





All tradition, therefore, and the historical circumstances attending the stories of these 
epics point to the first Gajabahu, as the Ceylon ruler who was present at the celebration of the 
sacrifice by Senguttuvan Séra and if the Réjavalé could be relied on, the conclusion would be 
forced upon us. As it is, however, there is but little ground to connect these events with the 
second Gajabahu, as some scholars would have it. 


As to the date of the first Gajab&hu, the chronicle gives 118-135 A, D. as the period 
of his reign, Whatever be the real worth of this actual date, we have little reason to regard 
that of his successor namesake as inaccurate. It has been pointed ont that the middle of the 
12th century could not possibly be the time when the poets flourished. There is the 
Kalingatiupparant, the date of composition of which could not have been much later than 
1111 A. D., certainly not later than 1118 A. D. Sundaramiti Nayanir, whom the late 
Mr. Sundaram Pillai placed in the 8th century A.D. refers to Pari,39 the patron of Kapilar, and 
the general tenor of the epic points to Buddhistic times, which the 12th century was not. 
Taking the Buddha Nirvaina, at 487 B.C. instead of 543 B.C., as recognised by most 
authorities now, the reign of Gajabahu I. go up to 162—-191 A. D. Until it is proved that the 
earlier dates of the Afahdvaiisa are unreliable* [ except for this error ], these dates will have 
to stand, and the period of the greatest literary activity in Tamil must thus be put 
down as the 2nd and 8rd centuries of the Christian era at the latest. This will be quite 
consistent with the power of the Tamils in the centuries preceding the Christian era, when 
they several times invaded Ceylon and imposed themselves on the Ceylonese as usurpers, about 
the middle of the Ist century B.C. These factscoupled with the emperor Asoka’s reference to 
these Tamil powers, along with the five Hellenistic potentates, warrants great probability with 
respect to the high state of civilisation of the Tamils, 


Besides the mention of Gajabihu, we find mention of a number of other rulers in the 
course of the ‘Epic of the Anklet, who were some of them friendly and others hostile. The 
friendly kings were the “‘ hundred i karnas,” who provided Senguttuvan with a fleet of ships with 
which to cross the Ganges, when he invaded the Northern country to punish Kanaka and 
Vijaya, sons of Balakumara, who spoke disparagingly of the Tamil rnlers. These brothers were 
helped by Uttara, Vichitra, Rudra, Bhairava, Chitra, Singa, Dhunuthara and Svéta.4t Mr. 
Kanakasabhai takes the “‘ hundred karnas” as equal to Satakarnin of the Matsyapuriina. But 
against this, there is the objection that the Tamil poet mentions ‘the hundred persons, the 


karnas’ 42; and in one place the author even speaks of “the karnas” without the hundred. 


(petro nscale ST CTS EP SS TT 


89 The reference is to the complaint which the devotee makes in respect to the lack of liberality in people in his 
days, although one should choose to describe a miser as a patron liberal as ‘ Pari,’ much as Bacon complains of 
learned men turning Faustina into Lucretia, 

40 Prof. Rhys Davids finds the chronicle borne ont in important details by the inscriptions among the finds of 
the Sfncht Tope, etc. (Buddhist India, pp. 299-800), page let seq; J. R. A. 8., 1908; Indian Review, May, 1908 ; 
the Date of the Buddha by Mr. Gopala Iyer. 

41 §, A., canto xxvi, Il. 180-185, 423 §, 4,, canto xxvi, 1. 149. 45 §, A,, canto xxvii, p. 177. 
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Besides, as would appear from Dr. Bhandarkar’s Dekhan, the name Sdtakarnin was that 
of a dynasty and not of only one ruler. The name Satakarni alone appears in the early part of 
the list and the date is 40 B.C. to 16 A. D. [see 166, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., Part rte) 
The word itself could be taken to mean “keen-eared.”” (rather than handred-eared ),, figuratively. 
It is hard to understand how a contemporary. could have rendered it with the number attached 
not to the ears but to men. Besides, these were roling in Southern India, although Magadha 
was included in their dominions. So then, even if the ‘‘hundred karnas.” meant Satakarnin, 
the particular sovereign might have been Yajia Sri who ruled from 154—174 A.D. in the 
Maharashtra, and 172—202 A. D. in Telingana. If this be so, we have also a Vijaya, 
wentioned in all the puranas, who was in Telingana from 202—208 A. Di, bat as 
againstthis, there is the objection that Sengutjuvan crossed the Ganges and fought 
with Vijaya and his brother on the northern bank of Ganges, This notwithstanding, that 
Sengnttuvan must have flourished about this time, could be inferred from the fact that 
Sehguttavan’s father, Pandyan Nedumcheliyan and Karikéla all claim victory over the 
Aryan forces. It is very likely that the Tamil forces helped in the overthrow of the foreigners 
by Gétamiputra Sitakarni and the direct mention of gifts to Karikala by the Rajas of 
Bundelkhand [ Vajranadu ], Magadha aud Malava [ Avanti | could not be altogether a figment 
of the imagination, since it is so very definite. All circumstances. attending point to the 
2nd century A. D, as the era of Seiguttuvan ;, and the era of the greatest literary activity 
may be taken to be the 2nd and 3rd centuries after Christ. 


Buddhism was introdueed into South India during the lest quarter of the 3rd century B,C. 
It must have taken some time to strike root, and in those days must have been somewhat slow 
in spreading. Judging from the exposition of it,as shown in the ‘Jewel-Belt,’ we might take it 
that it was as yet so free from any elemens of corruption as to evoke the admiration of even 
Christian scholars, like the learned translator of the Ceylonese chronicles. The early centuries 
after Christ may, therefore, be regarded as the age of Buddhistic ascendency in South India. 
When Fa Hian was travelling in India, there was already the early signs of revulsion, and 
Brahmanism returned to the fray. In the next two or three centuries Buddhism was swept off 
the country and the restoration of Brahmanism was completed when Hiuen Thsang came 
to India, chiefly through the agency in the Tamil country of the earlier Saiva devotees and 
some among the Vaishnava. From this time the struggle is not so much between Buddhism 
and Brahmanism, as between the latter aud Jainism. 


In the first centuries of the Christian era then, we find India south of the Tungabhadra 
thus politically divided. If we start at the source of the Kaveri and follow its course till it 
meets the Amarivati near Karr, and then go up the latter river eontinuing our journey till 
we reach the Palnis and the Western Ghants, we shall have marked the land-boundary of the 
Chera sphere of influenee. If we take a straight south-easterly line from Karir till. we reach 
the sea, east of the Zamindari of Sivaganga and south of the old Chola town of Tondi, the 
south of this line would be the Pandya, and north of it the Chola sphere of influence. It must 
not be understood that the territory allotted to each power was always directly under it. The 
frontier regions were always of doubtful allegiance, as could be seen from the care with whieh 
rulers in those days fortified and strengthened frontier towns. So far as the Cholas were 
concerned, they had always prominently before them the strategical, advantages of Uraiyiir on 
the west and Kancht on the north, although their chief city was Puhar on the sea-coast. 
Karir was the meeting place of the three powers and it was in its neighbourhood that many 


# This is the more likely, as the Saka Nahapana and of his successor, Rishabadata, ruled over the Mah4rAshtra, 
with Junnar for their capital, and their territory extended up to Malabar. This dynasty, together with that of 
Chashtana in Malva, was overthrown by Gdtamiputra Satakarni and his son, Pulimayi, among whose possessions we 
find ‘‘the regions of the Malaya and the Sahya.”” These Andhrabhrityas came from Dhanakataka near Gantur, and 
driving back the usurpers, recovered their ancestral dominions. (Introduction to Literary Remains of Dr, Bhaw 
Dhaji, page 25, and Dr. Bhandarkar’s Dekhan, Secs. iv, v, and vi). 
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a hard-fought battle took place, This central region, particular! y the hilly 
therefore filled with petty chieftancies owing allegiance, so long as it could be enforced, to one 
or other of these powers, constituting a group of frontier ‘ buffer-states,” Thus there was 
Irung6vé] north of the Mysore District and on the frontiers of Coorg. Next to him was the 
Adiyaman in the southern-half of the Mysore District and part of Salem with his headquarters 
at Tagadir. He belonged to the Chéra family. South of this must have been the territory 
of Péhan with Nailtr for his headquarters, the country round the Palnis ; between the two last 
was probably Parambonidu of Pari, Next follows the Kongu country, which we might put 
down as including @ part of the Coimbatore and Salem Districts. In a line east of this is the 
hill-country of Kari with its headquarters, Pirukkovilir. South of this is the Chola country 
proper, and north the province or kingdom, according to circumstances, of Kancht. South of 
the Palghat gap ald in the Pandya country was the chieftancy of A’ay round Podiyil Hill in 
the Western “hats. On the opposite side round Korkai were the territories of Eryvi, 
During the latter part of the reign of Senguttuvan there was a Chera, probaly a viceroy only, 
holding a tract of country extending from the Kolli Mal’ais*5 to Tondi on the coast, with the 
Chola and the Pandya countries on either side. This was the prince Chera of « elephant-look”? 
[ probably he had small deep-set eyes |. The above appears to have been the geographical 
division of the country. This kaleidascopic arrangement vanished and another pattern presented 
itself with every turn that affairs took. 
If we call the age under consideration the age of the Chera ascendancy, as Sefiguttuvan 
Séra appears to have been at one time in his lite the arbiter of the destinies of this part 
of the country, We pass on gradually from this into a struggle, the Chera supremacy being 
shaken by the Pandyan. Here we lose the thread till we come to about A, D. 400, when 
the Pallavas rise into importance, The Pallava ascendancy begins with Vishnugépa of Kancht, 
the contemporary of Samudragupta, and reaches its grand climacteric under N arasimhavarman, the 
destroyer of Badmi [Vatapi], the Chalukya capital about 640 A.D. A century hence we find the 
Gangas and Pandyas fighting near Kumbhakonam, This role the Pandyas play several times in 
history, Their position at the farthest end of the peninsula gives them safety. I¢ is only when the 
frontier powers fall, that we see the Pandyas asserting themselves. Throughout history the South 
Indian powers had to oppose the incursion of the Dekhan powers, and from the rise of the Pallavas 
we can havea clear idea of the general. position of the South Indian powers. Varguna Pandyan 
succeeded in chasing the Gangas. back into their territory, In another century a new dynasty of 
the Cholas rise Into eminence and achieve an ascendancy, matched only by that of the later empire 
of Vijayanagar in its best days. The decline of the Cholas again brings into prominence the Pand ya 
in the south and the Hoyéalas in the north. Both alike of these powers are overwhelmed in that 
great wave of Moslem invasion under Malik Kafar. The Muhammadan is beaten back by the heroic 
efforts of a number of chiefs and this movement culminates in the establishment of the Vijayanagar 
empire in the middle of the 14th century. The fall of this aie brings the history of Hindu 
rule in South India practically to a close, and the Maratha Empire belongs to a different chapter 
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SELECTION OF ANCESTRAL NAMES AMONG | notions underlying a custom in naming boys 
HINDUS. after the paternal grandfather, or if he be alive 


In the Garbhadhan ( Conception ) Ceremony: | after the great-grandfather, which obtains in the 


a Hindu woman is advised, on the authority of 
the Purdnas, to ‘hold in mind’ the features of 
eminent ancestors of her husband, She is also 
advised! to ‘look upon’ her husband’s features 
immediately after the purification bath, which 
she takes on the fourth day of the monthly 
distemper, or ‘if he be absent to meditate on his 
features.’ This seems to give expression to the 


Bombay Presidency. 
Prominent instances are numerous. Sivaji’s 


grandson, nicknamed Shihu by Aurangzéb, was 
named Sivaji. At the adoption ceremony of the 


Gaikwad of Baroda he was named Saydjirdo, the 
name of his illustrious ancestor, though his true 
name was Gopalréo. The hereditary Diwin 
( Minister) of Baroda is named Vithélrao, which 


rf : Kari and given to the Chora, 
45 This was the tract taken from O’ri by his enemy s 
1 Skanda Purana, Madanaratna, quoted in Sidra hamalikar, p. 240, 2nd Ed. Bombay: 1895, 
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was also his grandfather’s name. The son of 
Gangadharrio Madhavraéo Chitnavis, CIB, 
a member of the Viceroy’s Council, is named 
M&dhavrao, after his grandfather: and so is 
Gangadharrao himself. 


The Guptés of Salsette,? to which the present 
writer belongs, have adopted the custom fora long 
while. His name of Balkrishna was decided on 
for the following reasons, When he was born 
his grandfather was alive, and so he was named 
after his great-grandfather, whose uncle was also 
named Balkrishna after the same personage, who 
was, of course, the uncle's grandfather. The 
writer’s paternal grandfather was named Janéar- 
dan after his deceased grandfather, and this name 
is now that of the writer’s uncle’s grandson. 


The eighth ancestor, who was the founder of 
the family in the Deccan, the Karkhanis at 
Raigadh under Sivajt of historical fame, was 
named Réméaji5, and among the writer’s cognate 
there have been Ramdas, Ramajis, and Ramcban- 
dras ever since. The father of Rado Bahadur 
Appaji Ramchandra Gupte, formerly Accountant- 
General of Baroda and the right-hand man of Sir 
Theodore Hope, the author of the Bombay 
Account Code, was an example in the last genera- 
tion. So, again, the writer's uncle is named 
Jayaram and his son Rama ( Ramchandra). 

The idea is that a boy named after an eminent 
ancestor will take after him, and if, at birth, 
a boy criesa great deal, the belief is still current 
that an ancestor who left some desires unfulfilled 
has been born again in him and demands 
a repetitionof hisname. He is solemnly promised 
that the demand shall be granted. On the 12th 
day after birth, the ndmakaran ceremony takes 
place and the babe is addressed thus:— “ We 
accept you as so and so and thus give you your 
mame. May you shine and prosper as you 
did in your former birth, and may your desires 
be fulfilled.” 


All this is done in the belief that the soul will 
have no salvation until the unfulfilled desire has 
been satisfied and must be reincarnated until that 
consummation is reached. But there is another 
aspect of this belief, as there is a fixed idea that 
naming a child after a living representative of 
the name in the family shortens the life of the 
person whose name has been taken. If also there 
18 any emulation or jealousy between branches 
of a family it is held to be an affront, amounting 
to an insult, toname a child after a cousin just 
dead. The present writer, about twenty years ago, 
unwittingly got into a serious family scrape over 
the name Rama, which he gave to his son, and in 
this trouble his wife was involved, though she 


meant ms 
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had no hand in the naming. When the child 
was born, he was in England on duty, and was 
not so close a student of custom as he is now, 
and had his child named Rama. It so happened 
that the wife of one of his uncles had just lost 
a good-looking boy of that name, and her super- 
stitious feelings were grievously hurt. And then 
within a year another of her sons, a promising 
graduate, died leaving a child-widow behind, 
The loss of her son and the presence of the poor 
young widow roused her to such an extent 
thatshe sent us word :—‘* Go and tell Balkrishna 
that my son is here laid, and that there is another 
vacancy in the names for him to appropriate for 
his sons.” This was a veritable bomb thrown 
into the family-circle and all the gotrajds 
(cognates) were aghast, strongly believing 
that the name unfortunately given to our son 
was the cause of all the trouble. One result was 
that the writer’s next son should have been, in 
the ordinary course, named Lakshman, but that 
was the name of the deceased graduate. He had 
by that time learnt his experience and searched 
about for a safe name and found it in Raghu- 
nath. 

This personal expericnce is related to place the 
existence of the feeling and custom beyond all 
doubt, but here is another mstance in the family 
to show how the stigma of a wrongly-bestowed 
name sticks. In 1861 Dadob& died in England, 
and of him the relatives were particularly proud. 
A cousin named his grandson after him, and the 
ill-feeling aroused thereby is quite lively to the 
present day. The generation that caused the 
trouble has passed away, but a few years ago the 
present writer observed the cynical smile that 
passed over the face of a direct descendant of 
Dadob& on hearing a boy shouting for another 
so named and belonging to the branch, which he 
considered had usurped the name. 

A son of the Dadoba, who had been given the 
usurped name, should, in the ordinary course, 
have named his own son Dadoba, but he was wise 
in his generation and called him Sankar, a title 
of Sadagiva. The ceremonial name of the child 
was, of course, Dadob&, but the additional and 
invariably used name Sankar was supposed to 
counteract its evil effect, owing to the attributes 
of the deity after whom it was given. 

In yet another instance bad blood was avoided. 
An uncle had named his child Madhav while 
at a distance from the family home, but 
a brother also had that name, and as soon as the 
mother of the newly-named Madhav heard of it, 
she changed the name of her babe to Mah&adev 
and there was family peace. 

B. A. Gupte. 


. No claim is made toa descent from the ancient Guptas. 
Ji represents jaya, success, and is an affix of respect, 
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THE INSCRIPTION P. ON THE MATHURA LION-CAPITAL. 
BY A. BARTH, MEMBRE DE LINSTITUT, 
(Translated from the French by G. Tamson, M.A., Ph.D.3 Gottingen.) 


[ The original article, of which a translation is given here with the author’s permission, appeared 
in the Comptes Renus des Stances del’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1907, p. 384 ff. 
The translation was made at the suggestion of the late Professor Kielhorn, who thought that it 
would be of interest to many readers who have no access to the original. The sudden and lamented 
death of Professor Kielhorn prevented him from adding any introductory remarks, which he could 
have done so much better than myself. — G. T.] 


f aaa inscription, one of the shortest, — it consists of only three words, — is perhaps, in 

some respects, the most important one, of the whole series; for, even before it was 
published, it had become customary to see in it a direct proof that a whole dynasty of Satraps and 
Great Satraps, with barbarous names, some of which figure also iz other records at this same place, 
Mathura, and at Taksacila in the Panjab, the TéfcAa of the ancients, and ou coins, belonged to that 
branch of the Scythian nations which, from the time of Herodotus, was known among the Greeks 
under the name of 3d«a, the Cakas of Sanskrit literature. So Mr. Fleet, one of the masters of 
Indian epigraphy, has recently drawn attention to this document: in a very ingenious article! he has 
improved the interpretation of the commencement: but he appears to me to have gone astray 
hali-way, and I much fear that he has rather spoilt the interpretation of the end, 


The inscription is cut, with seventeen others, on a capital of red sandstone, of rather modest 
dimensions (1 ft. 7} ins. by 2 ft. 8 ins. ), formed by two lions placed back to back. Judging from 
the [ 385] mortises in it above and below, it ought to rest on one of those stambhas or pillars that 
formed a portion of the ornamentation of sanctuaries, and, in accordance with what we see on ancient 
bas-reliefs, it should itself be surmounted by some other religious symbol, such as a dharmacalra or 
wheel of the law. In one of the inscriptions, the one entitled I,? the interpretation of which, it is 
true, is very doubtful, it would seem that reference is made to an army, to war and victory ; and if 
so, the pillar would have been both a dharmastambha and a jayastambha, a monument of devotion 
and a trophy of victory. 


The block came originally from the immediate neighbourhood of Mathura, the 
Mééopa of the ancients, on the Jumna, the holy city of the cult of Krishna, but which, like almost all 
the great religious centres in India, was also a holy land for Buddhists and Jains. The stone was 
discovered in 1869, and was acquired in the following year, for his patron, Bhau Daji, by one of the 
men who have rendered the most eminent services to Indian archeology, the late Bhagvanlal 
Indraji. Unfortunately, the Pandit has not indicated the site of the find with sufficient accuracy ; 
he simply tells us that he made it at some distance from the Saptarsitila, ‘the mound of the seren 
Rishis,” no donbt one of the numerous tumuli in the plain of Mathura, but for which I find no 
indication either in the Reports of Cunningham or in the volaminous monograph on the district of 
Mathura by Growse. Moreover, at the time of the discovery, the stone was no longer in situ ; it had 
been used for erecting au altar consecrated to the goddess of small-pox, The exact provenance is 
therefore unknown, and we possess as yet no clue to locate, even approximately, the otherwise 
unknown Guhavihara, which is mentioned in inscription H, and to which the monument probably 
belonged. The capital was bequeathed by Bhagvanlal to the British Museum, where it is now on 
view. [| 386 ] Also, it was only after the death of the Pandit, and from his papers preserved with 
IITIrIETsTTETTnTnIEITE EEE EIEnUc renee nn nnn nnn EEE 

1 J.B. As. Soc. of London, 1904, p. 703 sq., and 1905, p. 154 sq. : 
2 Yhese letters refer to the publication of Bhagvaulal —Bubler, in which the eighteen inscriptions are marked 
A.B. C, to B. 
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the Asiatic Society of London, that his great work on the Kgatrapas, both those of the West and 
those of the North, was summarised by Mr. Rapson,? and his version and translation of the present 
inscriptions were piously published by Biihler,+ with the corrections of the editor, and as the result 
of a new and careful collation with the original monument, 


The eighteen inscriptions are cut on every part of the capital, very irregularly, in various 
directions, and in letters of very different sizes. Thus, they strangely recall the mementos which; 
in every country, obtrusive travellers like to leave behind them on their way. Yet they are not mere 
scribblings ; even the smallest of the characters are well-formed and cut deeply and caretully. Most, 
if not all, of them were nevertheless to be necessarily illegible when seen from the foot of the pillar, 
and two, A and N, cut close to the two mortises, were even entirely hidden when the capital was 
once put into its place and surmounted by its appendage. From this fact Bhagvanlal concluded 
that they must all have been cut at one and the same time, before the stone was put into its place. 
And, in fact, this is very probable in the case of the chief insciiption A, which records the 
consecration of relics of the Buddha Cakyamuni, of a stupa, and of a monastery, the whole for the 
benefit of a community of Sarvastivadin monks, and the work of the chief queen of the Great 
Satrap Rajula, jointly with her mother, grandmother and other relations. It is the only one of 
these texts that presents a certain development, and it is exactly one of the two that were to remain 
for ever invisible. The same conclusion will also readily be admitted in the case of some others, 
relating, as is probable for some and certain for others of them, to members of the same family and 
commemorating acts of homage, [ 887] intended for those personages according to Bhagvanlal, 
or rather, according to myself, performed by them. The fact that those commemorations should have 
been thus engraved so as never to be read would, in any case, be no objection. As.the Pandit points 
out, nothing is more common with that sort of documents. In fact, instances abound in every period, 
from the numerous epigraphs buried within the st#pas up to that temple of Upper Siam in which, 
in a long gallery, a sort of absolutely dark tube made in the thickness of the masonry, 
M. Fournereaa collected about a hundred bas-reliefs accompanied by descriptive inscriptions 
intended to be never seen by anyone. We may also recall the fact that at Girnair a portion of the 
inscriptions of Acoka, — which were, for all that, edicts, we might say noticcs, — can only be read 
by one lying down at full length under the rock, and that, it would seem, such has alwa ys been the 
case, Those are pious works which indeed admit of a certain amount of publicity, but a publicity 
intended especially for the next world. 


But must ihe same conclusion be applied to all the inscriptions of the capital, even to those 
which concern personages who were as devoid of titles as possible and appear to have had 
no connection whatever with this family of SatrapsP Here [ should have considerable hesitation. 
On the one hand, there is the want of order in which all these epigraphs are scattered, as if at 
random, on the stone, while they record religious avts without any apparent interconnection ; there 
are, moreover, the differences in the size of the characters, which appears in no way proportional to 
the dignity of the personages mentioned ; also certain divergences of an orthographical kind ; also 
many indications which do not well agree with the hypothesis of a common origin, of a work 
accomplished on one occasion, by the same bands and in the short space of time required for the 
construction of the capital. On the other hand, even in the still so regrettable absence of fac-similes,® 
it [ 8388 ] must indeed be admitted that there are no characteristic differences in the writing, since, 
not to speak of Bhagvanlal, eptgraplists as distinguished as Bibler and Mr. Fleet, who were able to 
examine the stone and had excellent reproductions at their disposal, have not pointed to a single one. 
Bat [ confess that this latter consideration does not appear to me to possess any great weight. 
Those inscriptions are in Kharosthi, in that cursive writing, with its indecisive forms, in which the 





3 J. R. As. Soc. of London, 1890, p. 639 sq,, and 1894, p. 541 sq. # Tbid., 1894, p. 425 sq. 

5 Since the time when this was written, excellent fac-similes, prepared under Mr. Fleet’s direction from 
photographs made by Sir Alexander Cunningham, have been published, as an accompaniment to an article on these 
inseriptions by Mr Thomas, in Fp-gr. Ind., IX, p. 135 sq. 
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variations of the conformation, numerous as they are, do not allow themselves to be reduced to any 
definite chronological order. If we had the least doubt with regard to this, we should only have to 
refer to the strange interchange of positions ( asin the figures of a dance) which equally capable 
and competent men continually make those dynasties to carry out that belong to some time about 
our own era, and do so, in fact, while basing their arguments on the same documents, some of which, 
nevertheless, are in Brahmi, that is to say, in a more regular writing in which the variations are much 
more noticeable. 


Every thing considered, I should, therefore, rather be inclined to believe that a considerable 
number of these inscriptions have nothing to do with the erection of the pillar, that they are 
not contemporaneous with the first consecration, and that they were engraved, not before the capital 
was put into its place, but on various occasions after its fall. Earthquakes are not unknown in the 
district ; people there still remember that of 1804; nor can Mathura, which according to tradition was 
ravaged by the Yavanas, the Greeks, have been safe from hostile enterprises during those certainly 
troubled times. We have no means of estimating the duration of that interval ; yet there are 
reasons for believihg that it cannot have been a long one; for the Kharosthi writing was never fully 
acclimatised at Mathura, and, at whatever period its appearance there is placed. it does not seem to 
have remained long in use. At all events, I do not hesitate to class among those (in my 
opinion ) later inscriptions our inscription P, to which I now return after this long preamble. 


[339] The inscription is cut in two lines, on the flank of the lion on the right hand, and is 
entirely separated from its neighbours. It was read by Bhagvanlal thus :— 


Savasa sakastanasa puyae.§ 


and was translated by him: — ‘In honour of the whole of Sakastana, ’’ that is to say, in 
honoar of the whole Ségestan, in the name of which there has been preserved, down to our own days, 
the memory of the Cakas. The reading, on the testimony of Buhler and Mr. Fleet, is absolutely 
certain, and Buhler has also shown that the translation is faultless with respect both to phonology 
and to orthography. As far as the mere form of the Prakrit words is considered, these are in fact 
rendered perfectly and as it were spontaneously into Sanskrit by :— 


Sarvasya Qakasthanasya pujayai. 


From this glorification of Cakasthina, the conclusion was afterwards drawn that all these 
Satraps and Great Satraps were Cakas, namely, those who figure here and elsewhere, Rajula or 
Rajuvila and his son Cudasa or QOodasa, Kusulaka Patika and his father Liaka Kusulaka (the two 
last-mentioned being vassals of a Great King Moga), also others whose names are of little 
importance here, who appear to have ruled in one or in several divisions, as more or less independent 
sovereigns,’ from the Jamni to the Indus, and for whom we possess the dates 72 and 78 of 
&@ non-specified era. 

If the preceding remarks as t> the respective independence of these documents have any value, 
it may [890] perhaps be thought that the conclusion does not necessarily follow, even if the 
accuracy of the translation from which it was drawn be admitted. But is that translation 
an accurate one? JBiihler, who admitted both the translation and the conclusion, appears, 
nevertheless, to have been somewhat astonished at this homage to the whole district of the Cakas. 
“TItisa remarkable fact,’? he says, “no other analogous instance is known.” As for myself it 
has always seemed to me that even this instance could not be taken into account, and for several 


reasons. 


a 

6 [ But the first word, as read by Bhagvanlal, Buhler, and Fleet, is sarcusa not savasa. —ED., | ; 

7 There is, perhaps, an inclination to exaggerate the degree of independence of these Satraps, especially of thoge 
of whom we possess no coins. ‘The title itself already indicates a certain subordination. - To the case of Liaka and 
Patika, vassals of the Great King Moga, is now added that of the Great Satrap Kharapallana and of the Satrap 
Vanaspara, who, in inscriptions recently discovered at Sarnath, recognised the Great King Kaniska as their 


sovereign : Epigr, Ind,., VIII, 176-179. 
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In the first place, it is not evident that this name of Caka, or any other of the same kind and 
of avery general signification, has ever occurred in the protocol of any of those foreign dynasties : 
here, as a matter of ethnology, arefound only names of tribes or of clans. Hven the members of 
those dynasties that are called Gakas by their enemies and are now, almost by universal consent, 
recognised as such, the founders of the era of that name, the Satraps and Great Satraps of Surastra 
and Malwa, do not give themselves this qualification, with the exception of the son-in-law of one of 
them, Usavadata, and even this unique confession of a foreign origin is not absolutely certain.® 


Another reason that makes me suspect the translation is that no mention is found in it of the 
performer of the homage, in my opinion as essential a point as is the signature to a petition, and one 
which, in fact, is never absent. Even here it is absent only once, in inscription O, which, as is shown 
by the word puya in the nominative, is a quite general formula of adoration, like namo buddhaya 
and so many others, and does not imply any particular act of homage. Everywhere else, where, in 
these texts, a similar act is involved, the performer of the act is carefully mentioned ; for, with 
Mr. Fleet, I think that all these proper names [ 391] in the genitive indicate the persons that pay 
the homage, not those that receive it. 


Finally, one more reason, namely, that this translation appears to me contrary to the usage of 
the language and to the natural sense of the words, Puja has not the meaning of ‘ glorification ;’ it 
is a concrete act of worship, of homage, of great respect, which always attaches to something of 
a religious nature; itis addressed to a god, to @ superior, to parents; accompanied by a mental 
invocation it may be addressed to an absent person ; it may even be addressed to inanimate objects, 
to a sanctuary, a stream, a sacred tree; the warrior may make a pija to his weapons, the master of 
2 house to his hearth; [ could even understand that, on returning from a distance a traveller should 
make one to his native country. But Ido not see how, from Mathura, a puja should be made to 
the whole Ségestan. In short, “in honour of the whole Sakastana” is an English phrase ; it is 
not a religious Indian phrase, nor even simply an Indian phrase at all. 


Mr. Fleet is not any more satisfied than myself with that translation, but for another reason. 
He will absolutely not have it that there is the slightest mention made of Cakas in the epigraphy 
of Northern India. While he is dislodging them from another inscription of Mathur& in which it 
was thought that they were found,® they must therefore disappear from the present one. He 
therefore thinks that it is not this name, but the possessive adjective svaka, that forms the first term 
of the compound sakastana, which must be transcribed into Sanskrit as svuakasthana. As to sarvasa, 
he ancepts it as a proper name, Sarva or Carva, the genitive depending no longer on puyae, but on 
some word like dana, ‘gift, offering,’ understood. He thus arrives, alter a first trial on which I will 
not dwell, since he has himseli abandoned it, at the translation :— 


‘*( An offering ) of Sarva, in honour of his home.”’ 


[892] That savasa should be a proper name of the donor and be construed with a word under- 
stood, is an excellent suggestion, quite in conformity with the usage of those documents; but 
the interpretation of sakastanasa appears to me absolutely inadmissible. Stha@na cannot, like our 
word “maison,” and, strictly speaking, like the English word ‘“ home,” be taken in the sense of 
“family ;” it is the place of one’s sojourn, the residence, the dwelling in the material sense, and only 
that. Now, one does not make a pija to one’s lodging, any more than one makes one to “the 
whole Ségestan.” Something else must, therefore, be looked for. 


I will not stop to discuss the various propositions that one may be tempted to offer for the 
solution of this riddle, such as, for instance, that of seeing in it s homage addressed to the 
Qakyasthana, the establishment of the Buddhist monks to which these inscriptions relate. That 
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% Nasik, 6 A., ap. Arch, Surv. West, Indi 


immediately: after a lacuna. ae 
? J, BR, As. Soc. of London, 1905, p. 635 sq. 


a, IV, p. 10], and No, 14, ap. Epigr. Ind., VIII, p. 85. Caka comes 
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would give us neither the name of him who performed the homage nor any very acceptabla 
expression for what the texts themselves indicate by the proper word smagha, ‘the community. 
I prefer to proceed directly to the interpretation which appears to me the most probable, the only one 
in conformity with the spirit of the language and the usage of the documents. 


The inscription states that, at the Buddhist sanctuary of which the pillar formed a part, a paja, 
an act of homage, was performed, we do not know exactly what, but no doubt some offering or gift 
to the community; we therefore require the name of him who performed the act; for we may be 
quite sure that the act was registered only in order that the name might be so. Moreover, the 
designation of the person must be sufficiently explicit; to make it so, we require more than the 
simple name, we require at least a qualifying expression, that is to say, two words, Nov, these two 
words are supplied by the text itself, namely, savasa and sakastanasa. For, sakastana is not only 
the proper name of a place, it is also the adjective derived from that proper name, with the meaniag 
“native of Sakastana, inhabitant of Sakastana.” In order that it may have this second signification, 
it suffices to assume a long @ in the first syllable, and nothing prevents us from reading it thus, for 
[393] the Kharogthi writing does not mark the quantity of the vowels, In the Brahmi writing, in 
which this quantity is marked, we should probably have sakasiaua, as in Sauskrit we have mathura, 
‘native of Mathura,’ kanyakubja, ‘native of Kanyakubja,’ saurastra, ‘native of Surastra.’ The 
Sanskrit grammarians have given rules for this derivation and have imposed restrictions on it; but 
the Prakrit dialects are very free in this respect ; atthe most, they sometimes add their ever-occurring 
suffix ka, a8 in na@sikaka, ‘native of Nasika,’ and even here, in the inscription F, sakaraa, ‘native of 
Nagara;’ but in R we have tachila, ‘native of Taksili,’ the exact counterpart of our sakastaa. 
According to a constant practice, these tio genitives, indicating the performer of the act, depend on 
a term understood, which we may, however, be dispensed from supplying, since we do not know in 
what, exactly, the act consisted. At all events, they are independent of puyae;so much so even 
that the latter may in its turn be suppressed, as it is in O and R, where we only find “ of Khardaa, 
Satrap,” ‘‘of Kodina, native of Taksila,” both of whom, however, without any possible doubt, claim 
to have performed an act of pizjz. We have, then, the following translation :— 


“* Of Sava, native of Sakastana ; to render homage.” 


Who was this Sava, whose name, such as it is, I leave as it stands, as being probably a foreign 
one? Was he a soldier of fortune in the pay of an Indian sovereign, after the immemorial custom of 
the men of his country ? And was this sovereign himself a Qaka, or some other barbarian or 
anative? Or again, was Sava a merchant on his travels, who came with one of those caravans from 
the Khyber, which at all times brought into India the horses and camels of Iran? Was he perhaps 
settled at Mathura? Or was he a simple pilgrim? We know nothing about it; all we can say is 
that he must have been a man without a title, but of a [394] certain fortune ; that he was a lay 
Buddhist ; and that he had come from a country then called Sakastana. I believe that Mr. Fleet 
himself will take no umbrage at this mention of a Qaka, when it is reduced to these proportions ; for 
it commits one neither to the acceptance nor to the denial of what he calls the historical presence of 


the Cakas in Northern India, 

Iere, however, there is a question on which I do not wish to touch. Were there in Northern India, 
somewhere about the commencement of our era, any Qaka rulers? We know absolutely nothing 
about it, Mr. Fleet denies it; and the fact is that, if there were any such, they have not told us so. 
But this is an argument that should not be strained ; for the rulers of the South-West, who appear 
indeed to have been Cakas, also have not told us so at all, and from ancient times the name appears 
to have been a comprehensive designation very variously appiied. However, the mention here ot 
Sakastana should not surprise us. The term is an ancient one ; it goes back at least to the time of 
Isodorus of Charax, in whom we have no reason for not recognising the geographer employed by 
Augustus. He places Saxacravy between Drangiana and Arachosia,"° that is to say, in the Ségestan 
of the later geography ; and the appellation must have been already ancient, for the country was 


ee 


10 Geogr. Graci Min., ed, O. Miller, 1, pp. 244-240. 
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then under the dominion of the Parthians; much earlier, even, it was just about in this region, 
among the nations of the eastern frontier of his empire, that Darius enumerates the Qakas,!! or at 
least certain tribes of the Cakas, who, as mercenaries much in request, must have possessed settle~ 
ments in various places. It might even be that already, before the Christian era, they had some 
establishments on Indian soil ; for, long ago Lassen,2 and more recently M. Boyer,!§ have drawn 
attention to the fact [395 ] that with the Miv mdds of Isidorus of Charax, one of the four capitals of 
the Cakas of Eakastané, two others exactly correspond in the Periplus of the Hrythrean Sea (2nd 
half of the Ist century ), namely, Mivvaydp oF Muvvaydpa (nagara = médis }, one on the lower Indus, the 
other on the Gulf of Cambay. And here also, if, as is probable, these names belong to the language 
of the Cakas, they should be ancient, for the Scythians, that is to say, the Qakas of the first of these 
capitals, were at the time of the Periplus subject to Parthian kinglets, and those of the second one 
were so thoroughly Hindooised that the compiler no longer recognised foreigners in them. “TI¢ ig 
here,” he says, *‘that India commences,”}4 


Hitherto I have not touched upon the question of the date of these inscriptions, or at least 
I have only referred to it in vague terms as somewhere about the beginning of the Christian era; for 
I think it would be temerity to aim at greater precision. All that we actually possess of data, direct 
and indirect, foreign and indigenous, has been turned over again and again in all possible ways, and 
arranged in almost countless combinations, not one of which appears convincing to the exclusion of 
the others. When we see, for instance, Buhler asserting, as an absolutely certain fact, that the 
Satrans of our inscriptions came before Kaniska and the first Kugana emperors, and Mr. Fleet 
stating, as a no less certain fact, that they came after them, and this when, on one side and the other, 
Kaniska and his immediate successors are referred to epochs differing by 185 years, we may be 
allowed to think that the question is not ripe for solution, and may be excused from setting up one 
more system after so many others. We have seen that for two of the Satraps who figure in our 
inscriptions, and exactly in those which may probably be contemporaneous with the erection of the 
pillar and consequently may be the most ancient ones, namely, for Qudasa and Patika, we possess 
the two dates 72 and 78. Unfortunately, [ 396 ] these dates, like all which we have of that period and 
which are not simply regnal years, belong to an undetermined era. The Bhandarkars, father and son, 
refer them to the Caka era of A. D. 78. Most scholars seek their origin towards the middle of the 
first century B. C., not to mention “ outsiders’ who contend that they should be removed much 
Further back, Mr. Fleet, with greater precision, refers them, with all the other dates which we possess 
for this period, in Northern India, to the era afterwards called that of Vikrama, which commences 
58B.0. Thisis evidently asimplification of matters, and round this thesis, which he has been defending 
for some years, he has not failed to group, very ingeniously, a number of reasons which may render it 
plausible. Bué stil] it remains the principal one of these reasons that Northern India is in 
possession of a well-established era, the Samvat of Vikrama, that it is not proved that it had others 
for this period, and that, therefore, it had no others in reality. The reply to this might be that 
a plurality of eras is a normal fact in India, where almost every dynasty has had its own; that this 
plurality is @ priort probable in that period of invasions and of rather unstable governments, when 
there were even several calendars, the Macedonian and at least two indigenous ones; that the general 
usage of the Vikrama-Samvat in ancient times would itself stand in great need of being proved ; 
and that, finally, there is in this demonstration something like arguing in a circle; for, by taking 
everything for one of these anonymous eras, it is clear that nothing will remain for the others. But 
it is also very clear that all the objections in the world could not advance the question by a single 
step. It will be possible to take this step only when some fortunate find has introduced a truly solid 


fixed point into this mass of still floating data which lend themselves only to hypothetical construc- 
tions. 








11 Behistan, I, 163 Persepolis, 1,18; N. Ra, 25. I quote after the edition of Spiegel, the only one that I have 
ai hand, These lists are somewhat confused, but the general position shows clearly enough. 


12 Ind, Alterthumsk., 112, p, 387, 13 Journ, As., X. (1897), p. 140. 1 Geogr. Greci Min,, I, p. 290. 
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THE NARAYANIYA AND THE BHAGAVATAS. 
BY GEORGE A. GRIERSON, C. I. E., Pa.D., D. LITT. 


It is probable that at least ninety per cent of those who are popularly called 
Hindus, follow some form or other of religion in which the essential element is bhakti, 
or devoted faith directed to a personal God. As will be seen hereafter, this is essentially 
typical of a Monotheistic religion and, as it is a commonplace amongst most Englishmen 
that Hindts are polytheists, the point requires some explanation. 


The object of the present paper is therefore to exhibit in a convenient form the contents of 
the oldest available text-book of the Bhagavata-Panchar&tra Religion, from which all these 
various sects of the Bhakti-m&rga are directly derived. This text-book is the Nérdyantya 
section of the Sanit Parvan of the Mahdbhdrata. As will be seen from the following remarks, 
it does not represent the tenets of the sect in their original purity, but, with the aid of notes, 
which I have given where I thought they would be necessary, I hope that it will not be found 
ditficult to separate the kernel from the Brahmaist shell in which it has been enclosed. 


As Professor Oldenberg has pointed out in his Life of the Luddha, although that part of 
the Gangetic Valley which lies East of the confluence of the Ganga with the Yamuna had been 
already occupied by Aryans when the Vedic Religion had become developed in the country to 
its west, nevertheless even so late as the 6th century B. C. these Eastern Aryans were not 
thoroughly Brahmanized. Here philosophic speculation was the characteristic rather of the 
warrior than of the priestly caste. Buddha and Mahavira were both Kshattriyas. So was 
Janaka, and so, according to the Bhégavata Purdna, was Kapila2® Janaka’s name is intimately 
connected with the origins of the Bhagavata Religion, and the other three were founders of 
Baddhism, Jainism, and the Samkhya philosophy, respectively, all of which were in their essence 
absolutely inconsistent with the Brahmanical Pantheism of the Upanishads. 


I think, however, that Oldenberg’s proposition can be stated in wider terms. In these 
early times I would confine Brahmaism‘ to the old Madhyadésa in its narrowest sense, — the 
country of the Kurus between the Sarasvati on the West and lower Gangetic Déab onthe Hast. 
I should say that round this, in an Ontland semi-circle, east, south, and west, was a band of 
unorthodox Aryan communities. According to the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, II, i, 1 #. and 
the Kaushttakt Brdhmana Upanishad, 1V, 1 ff., Gargya, a Brihmana of the Outland, was taught 
by the Outland Kshattriya, Ajatasatru of Kaéi. Immediately to the east and south of the old 
MadhyadéSa were Pafichalas, whose king showed despite to Dréna, the Bréhmana, in that 





1 In these introductory remarks, I have made free use of the following, to which the reader is referred for 
further particulars:— Professor IR. G. Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay 
Presidency during the year 1888-84, Professor E. Washburn Hopkins’s Great Epic of India, Professor RB. Garbe’s 
Sd:nkhya-Philosophie, and his German translation of the Bhagavad Gita. Professor L. Barnett’s English translation 
of the Bhagavad Gitta. 

2 III, xxi, 23. His mother was Dévahtti, the daughter of the RAjarshi Manu, According to Bhagavad Géta, 
IV, 1#., the doctrines of the poem were essentially the prerogative of the Kshattriyas, to whom they came through 
Manu from the sun, In Madhusiidana’s commentary on the passage, emphasis is laid on the fact that the sun was 
the origin of the whole Kshattriya race. Kum@rila Bhatta on Mémémsa-stira, I, ili, 7, admits unwillingly that 
Manu was a Kshattriya, and Sémésvara on I, iii, 3, states so plainly. 

3 Daksha, who was sprung from Brahméa’s right thumb (cf. the legend of the origin of Kshattriyas from 
Purusha’s arms) had a thousand (sahasra-sdtkhya) sons who, according to MBh., I, lxxv, were taught Sémkhya 
by Narada. The commentator explains that therefore they begat no children, Similarly Sanaka and his brethren, 
who, according to tradition, took a very prominent part in the promulgation of the Bhégavata religion, refused to 
beget children (Bhag. P., III, xii, 4). 

* This is the convenient name given by Professor Hopkins to the Brahmanical teaching of the Upanishads 
before it had developed into the later Védanta. 
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quarrel which (like the wrath of Peleus’ son) created the devastating war of the Mahdbhdrata, 
and who consented to the polyandrous marriage of his danghter with the Pandavas. Pravihana 
Jaivali was » Pafichila Kshattriya, who according to the Chhdndéjya Upaniskad,® silenced the 
Brahmanas and taught the Brihmana Gautama, Heeven (V, iil, 7) claimed that his system 
of religious thought belonged to the Kshattriya class alone. 





At the time of the Mahabharata War, a tribe in close connection with these Pafichdlas 
was that of the Srifijayas. So far back as the period of the Atharva Véla,° these people were 
noted as enemies of what was perhaps the most typical Brihmana tribe in India, — that of 
Bhrigu, It was a descendant of Bhrigu, Parasu Rima, who is said to have wiped the 
Kshattriyas off the face of the earth. 


In the eleventh Lhanda of the 5th prapdthaka of the Chhdnléqya Upantshad just quoted, we 
come to the Kaikéya country in the Panjab, west of the Madhyadésa. Five great theologians went 
to the Brihmana Uddadlaka with hard questions, which he could not answer ; so he sent them on to 
ASvapati, the Kshattriya king of Kaikéya, and brother-in-law of Dagaratha’, and it was he who solved 
their difficulties. Nor were the doctrines of the Outland always considered as orthodox. The 
teaching of Svarjit of Gandhira is made short work of by the author of Sitapatha Brdhmana, VIII, 
i, 4, 10, who contemptuously compares it to the words of a Kshattriya ( Rdpanya ). 


If we go further back to Vedic times, we see traces of the same contest between what was 
subsequently Brahmanical orthodoxy and Kshattriya unorthodoxy in the famous struggle between 
Vasishtha and Visvimitra for possession of the sacrificial gifts of king Sudas. At this stage of 
history, the Aryans had not penetrated so far into India as they had at the time of the Mahabharata 
War, and the scene of the combat is hence further west, — in the Panjab, — but the relative 
positions are noteworthy. Vasishtha, the Brahmana, was far to the west, while Visvdmitra, the 
Kshattriya, came from the Gangetic Déab. 


In later times, to the south of the Madhyadéa, in the north of what ts now Gujarit and 
Rajputana, were the Yadavas, and we shall see that it was amongst them that the unorthodox 
Bhigavata Religion arose.®? 


Putting accidental alliances and enmities to one side, any one who takes a general view of the 
Mahabharata War will recognize that here the same state of affairs is reproduced. On one side were 
the Kurus, inhabitants of the central Madhyadésa, supported by the Brahmanical caste represented 
by Dréna. On the other side were the Paifichilas, the Yidavas, and the Matsyas of the Southern 
Panjib. The protagonists on this side were the polyandrous Pandavas, whose chief hero won the 


decisire combat of the battle by inflicting a stroke which, to Kuru eyes, was against the rules of 
Aryan warfare.® 
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5 I, vili, 1, and V, ili ff. Cf. Brihaddranyaka, VI, ti, 1 #. 6 V, xix, 1. 
7 Valmiki, Rémézana, II, i, 2. 


8 The anti-Brahmanist tendency of the BhAgavata Religion is well illusirated by the story of Ambarisha, as 
told by Priyd-dasa, the commentator of the Bhakta-mdla. Durvasas, the Bréhman, has insulted a Bhigavata 
Kshattriya (Ambarisha). He is pursued by Vishnu’s discus, and after appealing without effect to Brahma and 
Siva, is constrained at length to appeal to Bhagavat (Vishna). Vuishuu tells him that he (Vishnu) had formerly 
three qualities, 1. ¢., (1) that of protecting suppliants ; (2) that of destroying distress, and (3) that of being the god 
of Brdhmana-hood (Brahmanya-déva). ‘*Now I no longer honour these qualities,” says he, “for they have been 
put aside by my new quality of tenderness to bhaktas (bhakta-r dtsalya).” 


© Kren so late as the 11th century A. D., the country inhabited by the Kurus was looked upon as the true home 
of Brabmanical orthodoxy. In the second act of the Prabidhachandrédaya, we have the unorthodox Charvaka 
congratulating king Mahdméha that all the world has abandoned the Védas, and that even in the land of the Kurus 


nothing is to be feared from learning or Knowledge. Téna kuru-kshétrd-"dishu thvad dévéna svapné ’pi na vidy4- 
prabidhd-"dayah sankantyah, 
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We see again the same state of affairs in the language of India; the Linguistic Survey of 
India shows that there is a central language of the Madhyadéga, and round it, west, south and east, 
a group of languages which are all much more closely related to each other than any of them is to the 
central one. It has long been suggested that these facts point to what may, for convenience sake, 
be called the existence of two Aryan invasions of India at widely separate epochs.10 The descendants 
of one of these swarms were the Brahminized occupiers of the Madhyadéga, while the descendants 
of the other were the people who inhabited what we may call the once unorthodox outer band. In 
this light, the war of the Mahdbhérata resolves itself into a struggle for supremacy between the two 
nationalities, as well as into a struggle between unorthodoxy and Brahmaism. In the struggle, the 
Kshattriya party vanquish the Brahmanical, but the victors were ultimately compelled to yield to 
those whom they had conquered, Nothing is more interesting in the history of Indian civilization 
than the skill displayed by the Brahmans, in gradually, with their characteristic astuteness, 
drawing the unorthodox Bhigavatas, and their allies the followers of Simkhya-y6ga, into their fold, 
and in enlisting their aid in the struggles against Buddhism. 


The Bhagavata Religion was avery old one, — certainly older than Panini, who mentions 
bhakti applied to Vasudéva in one of his sttras (IV, iii, 95,98). Its founder was Krishna 
Vasudéva, — not the mythological Krishna of later Hindti legend, — but the actual person to whom 
the myths became attached, and who must be identified with the Krishna Dévakiputra mentioned as 
a disciple of Ghéra Angirasa in Chhdndégya Upantshad, III, xvii, 6. Krishna Vasudéva was 
a Keshattriya, and a member of the Satrata or Sdtivata sept of the Yadava tribe. In the older 
parts of the Makébhdraéa this Krishna appears in the two-fold character of a mighty warrior and of 
a religious teacher. He wasthetraditional founder of this religion which was strictly monotheistic, 
the object of worship being named Bhagavat, ‘‘ the Adorable One,”’ and its followers calling 
themselves Bhagavatas, the worshippers of Bhagavat. Its practical teaching was strongly ethical 
from the Kshattriya point of view. The religion was at first adopted by the people of Vasudéva’s 
iribe, the Yidavas, especially by those of the Sitvatal? sept to which he himself belonged; and 
gradually spread beyond the national limits into other parts of India. Hence, in later writings, 
we often find the name Satvata used as a synonym for Bhigavata without any ethnic signification 


whatever, 


Before the time of Panini, its founder, as has happened to other similar cases in India, became 
deified, and under his patronymic of Vasudéva, he was identified with the Bhagavat. Long 
afterwards, his proper name, Krishna, received the same honour, Other names given to the 
Supreme in later times were Purusha or “the Male’ (probably borrowed from Samkhya-yéga ) 
Narayana, and so forth, but the oldest and the original name was, as has been said, Bhagavat, The 
passage just quoted from Panini shows that in his time his worshippers were also called Vasudévakas 
and ( from the name of Krishna’s chief disciple ) Arjunakas. 


We heve no literary evidence as to the train of reasoning by which this doctrine was 
reached, but to me it appears more than probable that it was a development of the 
Sun-worship that was the common heritage of both branches of the Aryan people, — the 
Eranian and the Indian. All the legends dealing with the origins of the Bhagavata Religion 
are connected in some way or other withthe sun. According to the Mahébhérata (xii, 12983), 
Ba a a ec 

16 Or we may putitthat the invasion lasted for several centuries, and that the latest comers were of a stock 
different from that of the earliest ones. 

1 See Kielhorn in J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 505. Neither Panini nor Patafijali states in so many words that 
Vasudéva isthe name of a deity. The latter treats it merely as a proper name; but the application of the 
technical word bhakti to Visudéva makes it difficult to imagine who else can be intended, if it be not the God. To 
the present day, the most holy verse of the Bhagavata teaching is the “twelve syllable mantra,” 4. ¢., dria namé 
Bhagavaté. Vdsudévaya. 

12 Cf. MBh,, Il, 1196-7 ; 1588-7 ; IV, 85, 140; XVI, 74, 91-4, 118, 
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the Bhagarat himself taught the religion to the seer Nirada, who taught it to, amongst others, 
the sun. who communicated it to mankind. The greatest and most worshipped of all the 
incarnations of the Bhagavat, — that of Réama-chandra, — was by human origin a descendant 
of the sun. Several of the legends connected with Bhagavata saints are also connected with the 
sun. Sugriva, Rima’s ally, had the sun for his father. Many stories are told about Draupadi, 
the wife of the five Pandavas, but in the Acia Sanctorum of the Bhigavatas, the Bhokta-mdla, 
only one is thought worthy of mention, and that is connected with a miracle performed by 
Krishna with the aid of a marvellous cooking-pot given to her by the sun, Satrijit, Krishna‘s 
facherinclaw was a sun-worshipper, and received from the luminary a jewel which became the 
subject of many stories. One of the very earliest hereties recorded in Brahmanical literature 
was YAjiiavalkya. According to the Vishnu Purdna (II, v, ff.) he refused to obey his 
preceptor’s command to join in worship with people whom he styled “‘ miserable and inefficient 
Brahmans.” He explained that he acted ‘‘in” or “for Ghakis °18 (the MSS. differ) and 
rejected so much of the Yajur Véda as he had learnt from his teacher. He then departed and 
worshipped the sun, who imparted to him a new and schismatical White Yajur Véda of its 
own. With this he betook himself to Janaka, a famous king of the Outland, the legendary 
father-in-law of Rima-chandra, and intimately connected with the origins of the Bhigavata 
monotheism. The Brihaddranyaka Upantshad (IIT,i) of this Véda tells how he discussed 
religious matters with Janaka and converted him, and how he disputed with and silenced 
orthodox Brahmans. According to Bhagavata eschatology, the saved soul first of all passes 
through the sun on its way to the Bhagavat after death. Nimbaditya, the earliest of the 
modern Bhagavata reformers, commenced his career by causing the sun to stand still, and was 
an incarnation of the sun. Even at the present day the sun is given the title of “ Bhagavat”’ 
by the peasants of Northern India. In modern language Bhagavat Surya, the Adorable Sun, 
becomes Siiruy Bhagavdn. Finally, in the latter stages of the Bhagavata Religion, the Bhagavat 
is identified with Vishnu, a deity who, in the oldest Indian literature, was worshipped as 
& sun-god. 


We know little about the Bhigavata Religion as it was originally promulgated by Krishna 
Vasudéva. The usual tradition is that it was taught by the Deity Himself to the ancient Rishi 
Narada, who taught it to various saints, including the Sun. The Sun told it to the Rishis in his 
train, who taught it to the Gods, who taught it to Asita, a famous Hindi worthy, the traditional 
Simeon of Buddhism, though not a Buddhist. From Asita it spread over the world through various 
channels. 


Modern Bhigavatas recognize two great teachers of their Religion. One of these was the 
Narada just mentioned, to whom is attributed a work entitled the Ndradiya-bhaktisdsira. It 
possesses great authority. Equally esteemed is the collection of Sdndilya-bhaktisitras. Like the 
other it is of modern origin, The author to whom it is attributed, composed the Sdandilya-vidyd 
quoted in the Chhdndégya Upanishad, III, xiv.14 


The doctrines of the Bhagavata Religion will be discussed on a later page. Here we may 
briefly say, that in contradistinction to the Pantheistic Brahmaism of the Madhyadééga, it was from 
the beginning strongly monotheistic. It also taught that the Supreme Deity was infinite, 
eternal, and full of grace (pras&da), and that salvation consisted in a life of perpetual 
bliss near him, 
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13 This is important for what follows. 


%¢ This famous description of Brahma closely agrees with the idea of the deity found in Bhagavata scriptures. 
It is noteworthy that Sarhkarachirya (Védanta-stitras, III, iii, 19, 81 and elsewhere) maintains that it does not teach 
the knowledge of the Highest Brahma, who is destitute of constituents. Rdmdnuja (ILI, iii, 19, 82) who was himself 
i Bhigavata, quotes the text with approval, 
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As Professor Garbe has well remarked,5 in India there has always been manifest a strong 
tendency to combine religion with philosophy, and this being fostered by the speculative inclinations 
of the Kshattriya caste, it followed that as time went on, and as interest in philosophical questions 
spread among the people of India, this monotheism, as expressed in their Bhaégavata Religion, was 
given a philosophical basis. We have seen that the pantheistic Brahmaism was radically oppose d 
to this monotheistic belief, and the professors ofthe latter naturally turned to those systems of 
philosophy which sprang up in the freer atmosphere of the less Brahmanized outer band of nationalities . 
These were the ancient Samkhya system, and its daughter the Yéga. 


Simkhya is a purely atheistical system of dualism. It recognises nothing but countless eternally 
existing souls (or males, puruska), and matter. Jt is the oldest philosophical system of India,l¢ 
and had arisen in the eastern portion of our outer band where for centuries it had developed 
unregarded by the Brahmans to its west. It is not till after the time of the Buddha that we see 
traces of its influence upon Brahmaism.!” Besides that of the Bhagavatas, several other Indian 
Religions owe their philosophy to Samkhya or Yéga: such are the forms of belief founded by the 
Siva-worshipping Sdktas and Pasupatas,1® not to mention the far more important Buddhism and 
Jainism. 


I have above referred to the Yéga system of philosophy, as the “daughter” of Simkhya 
This is true only of the system, not of Yéga itself. According to Samkhya, the soul obtains release 
from personality and transmigration by contemplation on the nature of the soul and matter. The 
system does not trouble itself with the ethical side of life. This deficiency was supplied by the 
Yéga system. As Garbe points out}® in the Bhagavad Gita, which is largely influenced by both 
Samkbya and Yoga, the word yiga is employed to mean the teaching in regard to duty, while 
stiikhya is, in contradistinction, used to mean the abstract theory of right knowledge. The 
conception of Yéga — the abstraction of the thought from the outer world, and the internal 
concentration of the mind, — was very old in India, Originally a belief in the superhuman powers 
which could be gained by this concentration (a kind of Shamanism), it became a branch of 
philosophy when this acquired power was intended to be utilized for the obtainment of the 
knowledge demanded by Simkhya. The interaction of the two currents of thought was certainly 
older than Buddhism,2° and, as we have it now, it was systematized in the second century B. C., long 
after the rise of Buddhism, by Patajali. But, as a branch of the Simkhya system, — Samkhya-yéga 
as it is called,—it was then no new thing. The Bhagavata scriptures continually refer to 
Simkhya-yéga, but never to Patanjali. According to them the author of the system was 
Hiranyagarbha “and no other, ”2! The teaching of ydga inculcates morality, a feature which 
was almost wanting in Samkhya; and the strong ethical tendency of the Bhigavata Religion 
led it to ally itself with the yéga development of Sazhkhya, rather than with the original system of 
philosophy. 





15 Bhagavad Gita, p. 28. 

16 Hardly, however, so ancient as the unsystematized Brahmaism of the older Upanishads ; Garbe, Sdikhya 
Philosophie, p. 7. 

17 Garbe, Sdizkhya Philosophie, p. 15. 

18 Tt is worth noting that in the Nérdyantye (18298) the close connexion between the Vaishnava Bhigavatas 
and the Saiva worshippers is strongly insisted upon. 

19 Sdinkhya Pribosoprie, p. 44 and elsewhere, 29 See Senart, Origines Buddhiques, pp. 17 £f. 

21 See Nardyaniya, 13708. Manu SvAyambhuva was called Hiranyagarbha, and his daughter, Dévahiti, was 
the mother of Kapila, This tends to show that, traditionally, Yéga was older than Sairhkhya, 
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But Sémkhya has no God, nor, originally, had Yéga. There is no roum for the deity in these 
philosophies. On the other hand the Bhagavata Religion was not only theistic but was 
monotheistic. How were these two opposing theories as to the soul’s relation to the Infinite to be 
reconciled ? The Bhigavatas solved the puzzle by giving Samkhya-yéga a God. 


The Yoga system agrees with SAmnkbya, and differs from that of the Bhigavatas, inits definition 
of salvation, or “ release,” as the absolute isolation of the soul, which remains henceforth for ever 
without consciousness of any kind. On the other hand, the prominent characteristic of the Yoga 
system a8 distinguished from the Simkhya is that it 1s theistic (ségvara ), while the latter is atheistic 
(nirtgvara ). Sarhkhya philosophy gives no place for God in the arrangement of its principles, 
The Yéga system on the other hand adds a God, and thereby disturbs the philosophy. In order 
to avoid this disturbance as much as possible, the Yéga éévaru is described as merely a particular 
soul, possessed of supreme knowledge and power. He is not the origin of other souls, but is quite 
distinct from them. He is gracious and merciful, and can influence the connexion of the other 
souls with matter. Heis hence able to assist these souls in their efforts to obtain the release 
defined above, It has long been recognized® that the Yéga system adopted this theism, in order 
to make its teaching acceptable to wider circles. The conception of God has really nothing to 
do with its system of philosophy, and was added on to it from outside without organically 
affecting it. Although the Yoga God may help a soul to obtain release, his heip is not necessary. 
All that he does is at most to put the soul into the right way of understanding its connexion 
with matter. That the conception of God, —a monotheos-—— was taken from the 
Bhagavata Religion there can be no doubt. The fact was admitted so long ago as 1883 by 
Rajéndra Lala Mitra on p. 28 of his translation of the Péga-sttras. 


On the other hand, the Bhagavata Religion was counter-influenced by the philosophy to which it 
had allied itself; while it gave theism to Yéga, it took in exchange the general conception of 
Yoéga, but in doing so altered the meaning of the word from “ concentration of thought” to 
‘devotion to God.” 


In later writings of the sect we can trace the various changes of signification through which the 
word has passed. Professor Garbe points out that in the Bhagavad Gita, it sometimes means the 
regular yéga practices of the Yéga philosophy, but more often signifies “‘ devotion to God.” In 
combination with other words we have karma-yéga in the sense of the disinterested practice of duty 
or morality, in contradistinction to jzidna-yéga, the Samkhya unmoral system of contemplation on the 


distinction between the soul and matter. The Bhigavata Purdna, III, xxiv ff. makes much the same 
distinction, 


In later times the expression karma-yéga, under Brahmanical influence gradually lost its moral 
aspect, and became identified with the karma-mdrga of the Mimimsi system, and we see this fully 
developed in the Arthapafchaka of Nar dyana-parivrdj,24 which mentions five updyas or ways to 
God, viz. :—(1) harma-yéga ; (2) jidna-yiga; (8) bhakti-yéga; (4) prapatti-yéqa ; (5) adchdryd- 
bhindna-yéga. The first is now represented as the whole Vedic sacrificial ritual and the Smarta 
ceremonies, along with fasts and other observances. ‘These give purification, and, having attained 
this by the performance of the proper yéga practices, the devotee is led to the stage of jadna-ydya, 





22 See, for instance, Garbe, Sdmkhya wnd Yiga in Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, 
p. 50. 


23 See Garbe, Bhagavad Gita, p. 43. 


;  *€ See Professor R.G, Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency during 
the year 1883-84, p. 69, 
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which is now no longer arnkhya philosophy, but censists in concentrating the mind upon Vasudéva. 
This leads to the third and highest stage,— bhukit-yéga, in which the devotee sees nothing 
but the deity. ‘The two remaining ways are resorts for the weaker brethren, and do not concern us 
here,?® 


In tracing the development of the meaning of the word yfga, we have, however, anticipated 
events. When we branched off on to that subject we were in presence of the monotheistic 
Bhigavata Religion in alliance with the Ydga system. In the second stage of its existence 
we find this religion in process of Brahmanization. It was, as we have seen, radically 
opposed to the pantheistic Brahmaism of the Brahmans of the Madhyadésa, but the latter 
conquered it and absorbed it. The incorporation was carried out in exactly the same 
way as that in which we see Brahmanism extending its frontiers amongst aboriginal tribes 
at the present day. We have the process before our eyes. Animism is discovered to 
be orthodoxy. Local aboriginal deities are discovered to be identical with Siva or some 
other member of the Brahman pantheon, and the distinction of caste is conferred upon 
the converts. In other respects the aboriginal customs and belief are at first left 
untouched and are allowed to develop of themselves into one of the many branches of modern 
Hinduism, 


So was it with the Bhagavatas. Professor Garbe®® has suggested, and it seems to me 
that his suggestion bears upon its face the greatest probability, that the immediate canse was 
the struggle for life and death between Brahmaism and Buddhism. The period of absorption 
(300 B.C. to 0 A.D.), which has been fixed on entirely different grounds, exactly agrees 
with the requirements of this supposition. The purely atheistic Buddhism, also an offshoot 
of Sitnkhya-yoga, was naturally further removed from the Bhigavata monotheistic position 
than the Pantheism of the Brihmans, and the latter won over the Bhagavatas as their allies, 
the price paid being the identification of Visudéva with the Brahmanical Vishnu, and the 
admission of the Brahmanical orthodoxy of the Kshattriya monotheism. The result was 
acult of Brahmaized anti-Brahmaists. The treaty of peace is found in the older portions of 
the Bhagavad Gitd which belong to this time.?” These are the earliest available documents 
referring to the teaching of the school, Already Vasudéva has been identified with Vishnu, 
but not with the Brahma of the Upanishads; and the personal name of the warrior 
Krishna, the founder of the religion, who, under his family name had been deified as Vasudéva, 
is now also given admission to the Hind& pantheon, as that of an incarnation of the same 
deity. Brahmanism has now become master of the souls of India, and has imposed upon 
them chains, — light enough it must be admitted —from which they have never been 
released. 


As time went on, the Bhigavata Religion became more and more Brahmaized. We 
see this earliest in the later parts of the Bhagavad Gitd, which belong tothe first two centuries 
of our era. In Northern India, where the Brahmanic influence of the Madhyadésa was 
strongest, we even see ‘the Bhigavatas adopting the Brahmaism of the Upanishads: but they 





25 The value of the Yoga system of philosophy is reeognized by Bhagavatas down to the present day. A legend 
of the Bhéjavata Purdna is still popular, and is referred to by Malik Muhammad in his Padumdwati (d5hé, 245), 
which was written 1540 A. D. Malik Muhammad says :— chharakt kija kirisuna kara séjd, *‘ They (sce. yégis) 
can destroy the well-planned actions (even) of Krishna.” The commentator explains that this is a reference 
to Bhdgavata Purdna, X, lvii, 29. Akrira, who was a proficient in yéga, fled in terror from Dvirak4 on hearing 
of the death of Satadhanu, Krishna thereupon became powerless ;and disease, famine, and other calamities, 
superna tural and physical, assailed Dvirak&’. Kyishna advised the people to call him back. They did so, and 
peace and plenty again reigned in the country. 


26 Bhag. Gt., p. 35. 27 Garbe, op. cit., p. 37. 
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never made it a real vital part of their religion, It was added on as loosely as their own 
theism had in former times been added to the Yoga philosophy, It never worked itself into 
the texture of the doctrines, but is proclaimed and recognized as truth, or silently ignored 
almost according to the passing mood of the votary. We may say that the text-book of 
one form of this semi-Brahmaized Bhigavata religion is the Ndrdyaniya section of the Sédnit 
Parvan of the Wahébhérata, which is one of the latest portions of the epic (between 200 and 
400 A.D.), and of which a summary is given below. In this, while the influence of Brahmaism 
is clearly visible, the old Samkhya-yoga doctrines still form the essential groundwork of the 


teaching. 


The Ndrdyzniya sometimes alludes to the religion which it teaches as the doctrine of the 
Bhigavatas, and sometimes as that of the Patcharatras. The two terms are not exacily 
synonymous, for the Piticharatras2’ formed only one sect of the great Bhagavata Religion, 
Professor Bhandarkar” tells us that Dhruvaséna I, one of the earliest princes of the Valabhi 
Dynasty (cére. 580 A.D.) is called a Bhagavata, and Bana (circ. 600 A.D.) in the 8th chapter of 
the Iarsha-charita mentions both Bhigavatas and Paficharairas. 


In the early part of the ninth century, Samkarichirya systematized the Brahmaist Pantheism, 
and founded the modern Védanta philosophy with its doctrine of mdyé, or illusion. In 
a well-known passage of his commentary on the Brahma-sitras (II, ii, 42-45 ) he combats the 
Bhigarata doctrine (which he also calls Piiicharitra) and asserts its incompleteness and 


unorthcdoxy. 


T have said that the Brahmaist influence upon the Bhigavata religion had been strongest 
in Northern India. In Southern India, where the old monotheistic Simkhya-yoga basis had been 
preserved in greater purity, Sdmkara’s doctrines were vigorously opposed. The best known 
veply is that of Ramanuja (himself a convert to the Paiicharatra religion ) who, in his 
commentary on the same Brahma-sdiras (early part of the 12th century ) strongly maintained 
the orthodosy of the P&ticharadtra cult, and asserted that its dogmas were in essential 
agreement with the Upanishads. He accepted the original Brahma-siitras, but interpreted them 
differently from Sashkara. 


Later in the same century, another Bhaeavata convert from Saivism, Anandatirtha or 
Madhvicharya, also attacked Sathkara, and maintained that his doctrines of mayd and the unity 
of the spirit with the Supreme Brahma, were but Buddhist nihilism in disgnise.20 He 
went further than Ram&nuja, —~ who, at least nominally, founda Brahmaist basis for the 
Bhagavata Religion, —and propounded a doctrine of duality, laying particular stress on the five 
eternal distinctions, between (1) God and the soul, (2) God and matter, (8) the soul and 
matter, (4) one soul and another, and (5) one material object and another. 


Anandatirtha’s teaching has remained in Southern India, but Ramanuja’s was carried north 
by Ramananda to the Valley of the Ganges, and there, in its turn, superseded the prevailing 
pseudo-Brahmaism which was current under the influence of the Madhyadééa, and developed 
throngh the preaching of Kabir, Tulasi-dasa, and many other reformers of less importance, into the 
Bhakti Religion of northern India. This Bhakti Religion is stillin its essence strongly 





8 The name is a derivative of Paficha-rdtra, a period of five nights, and probably refers to the five sacrifices 
performed by the sect. See note to Nardyantya, 12847, below. 


28 Op, ctt., 72. 
®0 See Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 74, from which the following account of Anandatirtha’s teaching s taken. 
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monotheistic, and in spite of what we are told by writers about India, it is no more polytheistic 
than was that of the Jew who wrote the Eighth Psalm, Just as the Psalmist believed in one 
God, “@léhim, and at the same time speaks of man as “‘a little lower than the angels” CelvAim) 
(85), so the modern Hindi believes in the existence of one personal God, Bhagayat, 
Narayana, Purusha, Vasudéva, or Vishnu, whom he calls a déva, and who created Brahmf, Sire 
and countless other beings, divine but finite, also called déra, to work his will. The fact that we 
translate the word déra, uniformly by ‘God,’ whatever idea it expressed in the original, does not 
prove that the Bhagavatas are polytheists, It is true that these subordinate dévas are objects of 
adoration; but many Christians, who adore persons other than the Supreme, would be most 
indignant if they were told that they were not monotheists. The Bhagavata scriptures, 
continually insist that a true believer must be a monotheist, —an ékéntin. This word 
which literally means “ devoted to one,” cannot be interpreted as meaning “ deyotedto one amongst 
several Gods.’”” The context, and the whole course of the argument shows that it can only be 
translated as “‘ solely devoted to The One.” 





It is well-known that the great characteristic of the Religion is bhakti, or ‘* faith devoted 
to the Supreme.’”? It has often been discussed whether this characteristic is of Indian origin, 
or is a later addition borrowed from Nestorian Christianity.3! The subject kas been last considered 
by Professor Garbe in his translation (pp. 29 ff.) of the Bhagavad Gité, and his arguments as to 
the Indian origin of this phase of religion, and as to the pre-Christian application of the word 
to the idea are conclusive. In the first place, a monotheistic religion, in which the object of 
worship was looked upon asa kindly, nota terrible, deity, would naturally beget the feeling of 
bhakit in the hearts of his worshippers ; but Professor Garbe shows that the word itself was used 
in Pali scriptures in this sense in the 4th century B.C., and that Panini, as has already been 
stated, probably in the same century actually speaks of dhakit dedicated to Vasudéva, That 
bhaki?, under this name, formed a constituent doctrine of the original Bhagavata Religion before 
the 4th century B.C., we cannot prove, but the feeling existed in India from the earliest times 
and was not confined to the Bhagaratas, though it was amongst them thatit subsequently received 
its full development as a cardinal point in the religious attitude of the soul to the Supreme. We 
see what it is difficult to distinguish from éhakéi even in the Varuna hymns of the Rig Véda.® 
But there is no room for the idea in the impersonal pantheism of Brahmaism, and it is therefore 
natural that the occurrence of the word in early Sanskrit literature should be rare. India owes 
the preservation of the idea of faith to the Bhagavatas, 

The object of this devoted faith is The One God, Bhagavat, Narayana, Purusha, or Vasudéva, 
existing from eternity and to eternity. He is defined as The Endless (ananta), The Imperishable 
(achyuta), and The Indestructible (avindsin). Heis the Creator of all things out of matter, to 





31 Qn the present occasion I avoid discussing the question of the relationship of Christianity to the modern forms 
of the Bhakti Religion; butit is necessary to state that I believe that these have been in many particulars influence 
by the cognate doctrines of the Nestorians of Southern India, Rimanuja, who was brought up as a Vedantist, 
studied, lived most of his life, and became a PAficharitra, within a few miles of the Hindi-Christian Shrine of 
St, Thomé, Similarly Madhy4chdrya was born at Udipi, near Kaly£n, where there was an ancient Christian 
bishopric. 

82 Rig Véda, II, 28; V, 85 ; VII, 86-€9. I have to thank Mr. Tawney for these references. See also Max 


Miller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 587 #. 
33 T find different statements about matter. The original belief of the Bhigavatas seems to have been that 


matter was the first thing created out of nothing (SQ bari not TVW ‘dsdh or VX yatsar) by the Bhagavat, 
but sometimes we notice ‘echoes of the Siunkbya-yéga theory of the independent pre-existence of matter from all 


eternity, 
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which is given the Samkhya name of Prakriti, Pradhana, or the Indiscrete (avyakta). From Him 
issue all souls, which henceforth exist for ever as distinct individuals. He has createl Brahmi, 
Siva, and the countless subordinate deities to carry out his orders in creating and ruling the world, 
and to promulgate the true religion. He generally leaves the burden of ruling the earth upon their 
shoulders, but, as occasion demands, from time to time in His infinite grace (prasdda),3+ He 
Himself becomes incarnate to relieve the world from sin, or His followers from trouble. The greatest 
and most perfect incarnations are those of Rama-chandra and Krishna, but there are twenty-four 
( not the usual ten ) in all 35, India, again, owes the preservation of the idea of a God of 
Grace, — of the Fatherhood of God, —to the Bhagav atas. 


There is the usual theory of sons ( kalpa ), each divided into four ages (yuga). Atthe 
end of a kalpa, the universe is absorbed into primeval matter and thence into the Bhagavat, 
awaiting emission again in the creation at the commencement of another kalpa. 


Turning to the relationship of the individual soul to God, it is most probable *¢ that from 
the earliest times the soul was not looked upon as eternally self-existent from the past. Each 
soul was considered to be an eternal part (amiss) of the Supreme, emitted by Him and given 
a separate existence. On the other hand, once so emitted, a soul exists for ever and ever as an 
independent entity. It may be taken as certain 37 that the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul was an essential part of the original Bhagavata Religion. 


We may also say with certainty that from the earliest stages of their Religion the 
Bhagavatas have shared the universal Indian belief in the transmigration of souls, and inthe 
inevitable sequence of cause and effect. Everything that a man does is at once an effect of 
things that have gone before, and a cause of things to come. These causes and effects cling 
to the particular soul that produces them, and determine its fate after death. As @ man 
soweth, so shall he reap, and the harvest is the weary round of perpetual transmigration. All 
the religious systems of India have been based on the principle that it is possible to break the 
chain of cause and effect, and so to ‘pelease ’ the soul from the necessity of rebirth. They 
differ in the means proposed for effecting this, and in their accounts of what becomes of the 
soul when so released. The Mimims& method of release consists in the due performance 
of ceremonial works. That of the Védanta is recognition of the identity of the soul 
with the Pantheos. And that of the SAmkhya is recognition of the dual nature of soul and 


matter, 
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8 This doctrine of prasdila or grace has formed an essential part of the Bhagavata Religion, so far back as 
literature takes us. Itis true that the same doctrine appears in the Upanishads but only in the latest ones (Katha, 
I, ii, 20; Svét, ITI, 20; VI, 21; Mund, ILI, ii, 3: See Hopkins, Great Hpic, 188). It is hence reasonable to assume 
that in these cases it has been borrowed from the Bhagavatas. Indeed it is difficult to see how such a doctrine 
could form part of the pantheistic Brahmaiem. 


85 The following is the usual list of these incarnations. (1) The Fish, (2) The Boar, (3) The Tortoise, (4) 
The Man-lion, (5) The Dwarf, (6) Paragu-rima, (7) RAma-chandra, (§) Kyishna, (9) The Buddha, (10) The 
Kalki, (11) The Vyasa, (12) Prithu, (13) Hari, (14) The Swan, ( hatissa), (15) Manvantara, (16) The Sacri- 
fice, yajiia (cf. Taittirtya Sarhita, I, vii, 4), (17) Rishabha, (18) Hayagriva, (19) Dhruva, (20) Dhanvantari, 
21) Nara and Narayana, (22) Dattatréya, (23) Kapila, (24) Sanaka and his brethren. Note that No. 13, 
Hari, is not the Supreme Himself, but an incarnation. : 


86 Garbe, Bhag. G4, pp. 41, 48. 31 Garbe, ib.) p. 53 
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Putting the Mimamsa doctrine of works to one side, we have before us three alternative 
systems of philosophy. In one (the Samkhya) there is an assertion of two co-existent 
eternal principles. In the second ( the Védanta), the predominance of the intellectual princi- 
ple is asserted, and this in the end necessarily leads to the negation of the opposite principle. 
The third, — that of the Bhagavatas — argues that the Supreme Being carries within His own 
nature ‘‘an element from which the material universe originates ; an element, which indeed is 
not an independent entity, like the pradkdna of the Samkhyas, but which at the same time is 
not an unreal mayd (as the Vedantists assert), but quite as real as any other part of the 


Deity’s own nature,” 38 


Modern Bhiagavata doctors arrange souls under four classes, according to their position in 
regard to release. These are (1) those who are devoted to things of this life (6addha), and 
who are not on the way of salvation; (2) those who desire salvation, but have not yet become 
fit for ib GQnumukshu); (3) the pure in heart, who are devoted only to the Bhagavat, and who 
are thus on the way of salvation (#évala); and (4) the saved (mukia). These last enjoy 
a perpetual independent existence of never-ending bliss at the feet of the Supreme (Bhigavat-padta). 
Their only joy is waiting upon Him (katmhzarya), they become like Him, and remain in peace. 
Note that they become lik2 Him. They do not become Him, or the same as Him. Pierd is no 
absorption into the Supreme, as taught by the Védanta, nor is there the loss of all consciousness 
that is aimed at by the Sathkhyas. The doctrine that the released soul has an everlasting 
individual conscious existence ‘near the Lord,’’ has been the persistent mark of the Bhigavata 
religion down to the present day. Here we have another debt which India owes to the 


Bhagavatas, the belief in the immortality of the soul. 


The principles according to which creation is developed resemble closely those of Sémkhya- 
yoga, but, owing to the assamed difficulty of bringing the purely spiritual Supreme into 
counexion with matter, the initial stages are more complicated, and the terminology is not 
always the same. The Bhagavat, or (as he is usually called when looked upon as the Creator) 
Visudéva, in the act of creation produces from Himself, not only prakredt, the indiscrete primal 
matter of the Simkhyas, bat also a vyéha or phase of conditioned spirit called sathkarshana, 
From the combination of smikarshana and prukritt spring manas, corresponding to the Simkhya 
buiJhi or intelligence,4? and also a secondary phase of conditioned spirit called pradyumna, 
From the association of pradyumna with manas spring the Samkhya akawhkdra or consciousness, 
and also a tertiary phase of conditioned spirit known as antruldka. From the association of 
anirud lhe with ahinikdra spring the Simkhya mahdbhiias or elements, with their qualities, and 
also Brahm4, who from the elements, fashions the earth and all that it contains‘! I have put 
all this quite shortly, as full accounts can be found in Colebrooke’s Essays (1, 437 #.), and in 
Professor Barnett’s English translation of the Bhugavad Gitd (pp. 48 ff.). 

The Bhagavata eschatology of the saved is peculiar and interesting. Ji need not be given 


here as it will be found in the Ndrdyantya below (v. 18383). 
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38 Thibaut, Translation of Véldnta-sitras, I, oxvii, with one or two verbal alterations. 

39 There is a fifth class, which hardly coucerns us, viz., the nitya-mukta, or those who, like the Bhagavat’s 
personal attendants, are saved from the moment of coming into existence. ; 

#9 Often, however, confused with the Simkhya manas, which is a later stage of creation, 

4! Of. Ndrdyantya, 12393, 18034. It will be observed that -several of the Samhkhya categories, viz., the subtile 
elements, the ten organs of sense, and the Sahkkhya manas are omitted in the above scheme. Nardyantya, 18034 


omits pradyumna manas. See however, 18603 ff. 
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The twelfth, or Sénti, Parvan of the Mah@bhdrata is divided into several sections, the 
latter half ( Chapters 174—-367 ) is called the Mékshadharma Parvan, and a portion of this 
(Chapters 836 —388 ) is called the Nd, dyaniya. Nearly the whole of the Mékshadharma Parvan, 
consists of lectures on Sithkhya-yéga, together with attempts to reconcile it with Brahmaism.42 
One system which results from the attempted reconciliation of these two opposing philosophies 
is attributed to Pafchasikha, and is explained at some length, bat not very clearly, in Chapters 
918,276 and 320 ff, Another attempt at reconciliation is found in Chapters 194, 248 ff. and 
286. They have nothing to do with the Bhigavata teaching, and it is sufficient to refer to 
Professor Hopkins’s excellent account of the various, and somewhat incoherent, doctrines, on 
pp. 143 ff. and 157 ff. of his Great Epic of India. 


The Ndrdyaniya on the other hand, while claiming to describe Samkhya-ydga, really 
describes the Bhagavata monotheism as united with this system, but also with more of 
a Brahmaist colouring than we find in the Bhagavad Gitd. It is valuable as, till the formal 
scriptures of the sect are made available, it is the only fairly full account of the Paftcharatra 
doctrines that we possess in the original Sanskrit. 


The religious system of modern Aryan India, if we except a few tracts where Siva or 
Durgii is the object of worship, is loosely called Vishnuism. Everywhere it is really some 
form or other of Bhaégavata Monotheism, and the immense importance, for the study of the 
attitude of the modern Hindi mind towards the Supreme, of an accurate acquaintanee with the 
system of theology on which it is founded, is my excuse for presenting the following pages to 
the readers of the Indian Antiquary. My own experience is that it is useless to attempt to 
understand the work of the Great Medieval Bhakti Reformers, without being familiar at Ieast 
with the Ndrdyaniya. Imyself wandered through a maze without a clue till my attention was 
directed to it. All the dkabti writers from Ramanuja down to those of the present day, assume 


the reader’s acquaintance with the principles inculcated therein and in its absence hundreds of 
allusions will be passed over or misunderstood. 


I think there are very few Englishmen who have ever taken the trouble toread it. If it 
had been more generally known, we should have been spared the frequent mistaken allusions to 
Hindi polytheism, which are a commonplace wherever Indian religions are discussed. At the 
present time it cannot be too emphatically stated that modern Hinduism is at its base 
a religion of Monotheism.# What follows is a very brief summary of the earlier chapters of 
the Mékshadharma Parvan, succeeded by a pretty fall abstract of the contents of the Ndrdyantya. 


As to whether the religion here taught is polytheism or monotheism, the reader will now be in 
a position to judge for himself. 


(To be continued.) 





*2 Tt calls this Brahmaism ‘‘ Védanta,” but it is hardly necessary to point out that it is much older than the 
developed ‘‘ Véd4nta”’ of Sathkardcharya, 


#5 The gross cloud of combined polytheism and fetishism which covers and hides this monotheism, is kept, even 
by the unlearned Hinds, upon a different plane of thought. The monotheism has to do with the future life and 
with what we should call ‘‘salvation.” The polytheism and fetishism serye only for the daily needs of the materia] 
world, In acountry where. as in India, the majority of the people are poor and ignorant, the material overshadows 
the spiritual; but even the poorest recognizes ( even if he think them too high for him ) the truth of the doctrines 
concerning the One Supromo Being, which have descended to him from the Bhigavatas. 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY LAVINIA MABRY ANSTEY. 
No, Iif. 
AmMBROSE SALISBURY. 
( Continued from p. 227.) 


From this time until his re-instatement in the Company’s service, in 1672, Salisbury remained 
at Peddapalle and conducted the Company’s investments in much the same way as before, at the 
same time, no doubt, carrying on a profitable trade for himself. The correspondence between 
Salisbury at Peddapalle and Mohun and the Oouncil at Masulipatam, from 1670 to 1672, on the 
subject of Saltpetre, the dyeing of Ginghams,? etc., is complete and tells its own story. 


“‘ Metchlepatam Generall to Petiepolee. 


Mr Ambrose Saltsbury, Being ordered by our Masters to send them 50 peices of Ginghams 
dyed red, which wee Suppose are for an experiment, they being soe small a quantity, and to bee in 
a readiness against the returne of their Shipps from the Bay, which wee presume will bee early in the 
month of December, if not before, you may remember upon your departure hence,7? wee did then 
make it our request unto you that you would undertake the getting of it done at Pettepolee, it being 
the onely place in these parts for dying that Colour, which wee now againe desire, and that they may 
bee dyed a very good red, and with what possible speed they may bee. Wee endeavoured their 
getting done at Maddapollam’4 where wee provided the Cloth, but the people there not being 
accustomed to that Colour, would not undertake it. The Cloth wee have some dayes since ordered 
to bee sent you from thence directly, which wee hope will arrive soe tymely as that you may 
Seasonably gett it finished. Wee desire you would pardon the trouble which from us is unwillingly 
imposed upon you by Your loving friends to serve you, W. Lancuoane ; Ricuarp Mouun ; Josep 


HYNMEKS, 
Metchlepatam, the 28th October, 1670.7 
‘* Meichlepatam Generail to Pettepolee. 


Mr Salusbury, Sir, this day was received yours of the 3d Current,’6 which gives us an account 
of your reception of our Generall, wherein wee desired you would take care for the dying of 
fifty peices of Ginghams for the account of our Masters, which wee had then ordered to bee sent from 
Maddapollam, and is, as wee finde by Mr Hopkins’s and Fields last Letter unto us, accordingly 
done. Wee accept of your readiness in the preparation you have already made with the Dyers for the 
more speedy finishing, and returne you our thancks, desireing you will excuse the trouble wee have 
given you and, according unto your desire, have sent you Eighty Hight Pagos. which, at the rate 
that you informe us they will stand the Company in, or neare it, being one Pago. and three quarters 
per peice, is Eighty Seaven and a halfe. Wee intreate your care in the goodness of the Colour, and 
that you will gett them dyed as Cheape asyou can,in both which you Will doe your Selfe nee 
disservice, since you know whoes Concernes they are and alsoe oblidge us to continue Your reall 
friends to serve you, W. Lanauorne ; Ricnarp Monon ; Josrpa Hynmurs. 


Wee have alsoe sent you according to your desire six yards of red broad cloth.” 


Metchlepatam, the 5th November, 1670.” 


12 An Indian cotton cloth, generally striped, see ante, Vol. XXIX., p. 339. 

7 There is no note of Salisbury’s visit to Masulipatam in 1570, but it was probably then that Langhorne 
enquired into his casé and formed a favourable estimate of his character. 

7 Maddapollam (Madhavayapalem) factory, a settlement of the Company, subordinate to Masulipatam, waa 
2 depdt for cotton cloths, also a place for ship-building and a health resort. 

15 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5. 


%6 This letter does not exist. t? Factory Records, Bfasuliputam, Vol. 5. 
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On the same date (5th Nov. 167’) the sending of 88 pagodas to Sal.sbury at Peddapalle is 
recorded in the Masulipa:am Consultation Book,?8 where Salisbury is described as “a person 
experienced in those parts and the Houble. Company having no servant there at present.” 


“ Metchlepatam Generall to Pettepulee. 


Mr Ambrose Sulusbury, Sir, your severall Letters of the 7th were all received the 9th instant 
with some you desired may bee sent the Houoble Company, which shall accordingly bee done. Weeare 
sorry that you made that mistake about the charge of dying the Ginghams sent you, waieh wee how 
finde is 22 Pagos. per peice aud formerly you acy ised us was but 13 each, which wee had before your 
last acquainted the Agent and Counci.l with, but must now pass for a mistake of yours. Wee then 
sent you according to your desire Eighty Eight Pagos. and now send you more fifty Pagos. which, 
after the rate of 2£ Pa. per peice, is more than Compleates the Summ you write for [by] halfe 
a Pago. 


Sir, wee desire you will hasten your dispatch what possible you can, for that wee have had 
lately advice from the Bay, a Pattermarr [ pathmar, a courier ] arriveing with us the 7th past, that 
the Huppy Entrance they intended to dispatch from thence the (?] ulto. last month and two More 
immediatly to follow her. The last Ship, the Zant, will bee detained with them untill the 5th of 
December and noe longer. Sir, you now know the longest tyme wee have, therefore pray use all 
dilligence to have them in a readiness against the tyme, but if possible before, for wee would not 
deferr 1t untill the last. Myr Stiles is dead. Haveing not farther to add, Saveing the committing you 
to the protection of the Allmighty, doe remain, Your loveing friends, W. LaneHorne; Ricsarp 
Mouun ; JoserH HynmeERs. 


Metchlepatam the 11th November, 1670," 


“ Metchlepatam Generall to Pettiepolee. 


Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Our Masters occasions requireing packing trade, and understanding 
from severall of your Letters that its much cheaper to bee had with yon then here, wee have thought good 
by your Peone to send you two hundred Pagos. to provide 1000 Gunneys [goni, sacking], Ropes 10 
Candies, Twine 5 Candies, Cotton 5 Candies and of Dungarees [dangri, coarse cotton cloth] of 
12 Covits [of 18 in.] in length, if to bee bought at 6 patch® to a Pago, 5 or 600 patch, ull which 
wee presnme you will gett as cheape as you can; and for money, wee shall furnish you withall as the 
necessity shall require, desireing you that you will bee as speedy in your returnes as possible, for 
that wee stand in great need of them, haveing much Cloth still 10 bee imbaled. The G nghams wee 
hope you will havein a readiness to bee here against the appointed tyme, which you may conclude 
will not exceed the 10 next month, therefore hasten your quick dispatch, which will undoubtedly 


doe you a kindness With the Company, noe less to us, Your loveing freinds, W, LANGHORNE; 
RicvarD Monon; Josevw Hynaters.82 


Meichlepatam the 28th November 1670.” 


The above transactions with Peddapalle were entered in the Masulipatam Consultation Book as 
follows: — ‘‘ Observing the packing Charge of the Honble, Companyes to amount to a considerable 
sume and that supplyed hitherto at worst hand, wherein much might be saved by providing the stuff 
from Pettipolee, it was resolved to enorder Mr Salusbury, he living there upon place and the Honble. 
Company having no Factor there, to make a provision of Dungarees, Gunnyes, Cotton Roape and 


twine for their Accompt and to send up to us by Boates: on accompt whereof wee send him new 
pagodaes 200 this day,’’8? 


en ee 
%8 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 1. 


79 Factory Records, Masulépatam, Vol. 5. 
2 80 eee Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Patch. Here the word seems to be used, as Mr. Wm. Foster suggests, for 
piece, 


*1 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5. 42 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 1. 
* 
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Salisbury’s answer to the letter from Masulipatam of the 28th Nov. is dated four days later. 


“Mr. Richard Mohun dca. Councell, I have received yours of the 28th ultimo with 
two hundred Pagos. which you desire to have speedely returned in Packing Trade for Supply 
of your present occations, therefore, in Conformity to your order, upon reception, Sent one 
hundred and fifty Pagos. with strict charge to hasten all that possibly may bee and to take 
speciall Care to buy as good and cheape as any Merchantsdoe. I have enordered one hundred Pagos, 
for Dungarees and suppose their will bee per Pa. 6 Peices of them of 12 Co. if not more, it being 
the onely place for that Sort of Cloth in the Country thatI know, as alsoe for Cotton, of which 
have enordered 5 Candy which price cannot certainely advize you, but assure you as much as cann 
bee boughte, doubt not in both you will find a Considerable difference betwixt that price and 
Metchlepatam it being much cheaper then in that place.. The remaining fourty Pagos. have this 
morning delivered in parte for Gunnyes, Ropes and Twine, haveing contracted for 200 Pa. and 
promised one hundred and fivety Pa. Speedely, therefore desire the favour of you to remitt the 
Sayd Vallue that I may Comply, and what of that above Sorts now-in a readyness shall Speedely bee 
sent you, the remainder Soe soone as finished. The Gunghams, had not the Wethere prevented, 
would now have been neare fiuished.. Here hath been noe cleare Wether this 12 dayes and more, but 
now hope it will not bee wanting, and that they will bee donn by the tyme lymmitted or in two or 
three dayes after, for I doe hasten them all that may bee, and shall endeavour in all the above 
expressed the Honbdle. Companyes advantage and your good likeing. With kind respects subscribed, 
Your assured Freind, Amprosze SaLuspory.8 


Pettepolee, 2nd Dec. 1670.” 


On the 5th December 1670, it is recorded in the Masulipatam Consultations- that “ New Pagos, 
88 ” were to be sent to ‘“*Mr Ambrose Salusbury att Pettipolee in order to the dying of 50 Ps. 
Ghinghams into red. . . he being a person experienced in those parts and the Honble. Company 
having no-servant there at present nor any here that can be spared from hence to» assist 


therein, 84 

On the 8th December “150 New Pagos, more” were sent to Ambrose Salisbury upon his 
“ edvice that he was at work to make provision of Dungarees, Gunnys &ca,”’ % 

The letters containing these remittances mnst. have also contained. orders for Salisbury to 
repair to Masulipatam. In reply, he wrote: — 

© My, Richard Mohun &e2. Councell, By your Servant have received yours of the 8th with one 
hundred and fivety Pagos., which shall lay out according to your Order in your formers, and at 
my comeing give you account of all received for Account of the Honble. Company. The Ginghams 
might now have been finished, had not the Weather-prerented, here having been noe fitting Weather 
fur this purpose, for this Close Clowdy Weather the Chay*® cannot speedely bee dryed and 
prepared. All haste possible is made with them,.and they will very speedely beedonn. The 
Dungarees and Cotton have send agains to hasten, and may now dayly expect them. I shall now 
hasten what Ginghams etca. in a readyness, and shall set forward towards you soe soe soone as the 
Ginghams donn and that the Dangarees Arrive. [I] Take Notis of the Companys order to 
Accompany you to Fort St George 87 which shall readely Obay, with kind respects, conclude, Your 
assured friend and Servant, AmBRosE SaLusBuRy 2% 


Petiepolee, the 11th December 1670.” 


"pen ae rt te ES nnn 


8 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. & Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 1. 


85 Factory Records, Masulipaitam, Vol. 1. 
8 Indian Madder: the root of the Indian plant, oldenlandia wmbellata, used to -give-a deep red dye to Indian 


cottoas. See ante, Vol. XXX., p. 399 f. 


87 See ante, order of 30th Sept. 1669. 83 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. 
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“ Metchlepatam Generall to Pettepolee. 


Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, The Coast had her dispatch hence the 14th instant, and just now is 
a great shipp comeing into the Roade, which wee judge to bee the Rainbow. Wce therefore desire you 
to hasten the Ginghams Etca. Packing trade that all may arrive seasonably with us, for that wee 
shall not longer detaine her then there is a necessity for, which, as wee suppose, will not bee above 
foare dayes at farthest. Therefore pray faile not as you vallue the Esteeme of those whoes buisness 
it is, besides the kindness done to Sir, Your loveing friends, W, Lancuorye; Richarp Mougty ; 
JosepH Hynuers ; Gro. CHAMPERLAINE.®? 


Metchlenatam, the 19th December 1670,” 


“Myr, Richard Mohun, I presume you have received the Ginghams sent you with myne of 19th, 
which hope are to your likeing; the remainder shall bring with me. Sir, I writt to the Peeter 
Brameney [ Brahman}, who is now in Metchlepatam, that I have Sent for such Goods for you, and 
wisht him to give a Peon (he having Severall now unimployed) that the Goods might not bee 
hindered in the Way, but hee, on purpose that [I] might gaine your displeasure by non complyance 
hath denyed, and I have the news that they are detayned [by the] Governor of Cundeveare®? to whome 
have writt to free them. They were stoped by a nother before, otherwise they had beene with you 
eight dayes agonn. Sir, pray demand of him the Cause of his denying a peon, the Goods being for the 
Company. Sir, I doubt not in the futnre more erly complyance, and purpose to Set forth, as in my 
laste advised. Inthe meane tyme Present you the Service off, Sir, Your much obliged friend 
and Servant, AMBRosE SaLusBury.?! 


Pettepolee the 21th December 1670.” 
“* Meichlepatam Generall to Pettepolee, 


Mr Ambrose Sulusbury, The last night was received yours with 25 Ps, of Ginghams, which are 
soe well done as wee doubt not but will bee to our Masters Likeings and future encouragement for 
the dying that Comodity. Wee desire you to hasten the remainder with all Speed. Captain 
Goodlad came into the Roade yesterday about 5 a Clock, but as yet none come on Shoare, soe that 
wee cannot informe you any thing of the Bay affaires. Pray minde the quick dispatch of the . 
Packing trade to us, for that wee stand in great need thereof, which is all at present from Sir, Your 
friends, Richarp Moxnun ; JoserH Hynmers ; Geo: CHAMBERLAINE.®2 


Metchlepatam the 22th December 1670.”? 


Oo the 28th December, 1670, in a “ Generall to the Honble, Company” the factors at 
Masulipatam thus alluded to Salisbury’s services :—‘ We shall bee glad the redd Ginghams dyed att 
Pettepolee may give good content, Mr Salisbury haveing looked very well after that buisiness and 
reduced the Charge to 2} Pa. per peice, which wee have tryed with Lime Juice and finde to hold 
the Colour extraordinary well, Wee are informed they will looke much better when washed, which 
doubting whither to bee done soe cheape or well with you, shall reserve two or three Ps. for the tryall 
to send hence by the first shipp. The said Mr Salusbury haveing likewise done you very good service 
in the provideing of Dungarees Etca. Packing stuff enordered to him. And truely, whatsoever 
may have been said of him for the past, whereof wee cannot altogeather excuse him, wee heare noe 
new cause of blame since our arrival], hoping your pious animadversions on the like occasions have 


and will worke a very good effect in all your Factories and bring the desired blessing on your 
affaires.’"8 


SS ee armen nants aaSPSa-scnsesiemmemstonwmmmnis 
89 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. &. 
81 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. 
%3 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol, 5. 


8 P Cundanore, the ancient name of Karnil. 
82 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5. 
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Salisbury duly arrived at Masulipatam, probably early in January 1671, While there, he 
received the following letter :—* Mr, Ambrose Salusbury, Sir Wm. Langhorne and Mr. Hynmers 
jntending this day to Sett forwards towards Madrass, Wee thought good a second time to mind 
you of your goeing thither, It being our maisters orders for your soe doeing, as wee formerly 
advised you, wishing your Complyance in accompanying these Gentlemen thither, and that you 
accommodate Sir Wm. with the Companys Flagg, Trumpets, Crooked hornes, pipes and Drum, 
which is all at present to tel] you wee are Sir, Your Love.nge Friend, Ricuaro Mouux; Marr: 
Marnwarine; Gro. CHAMBERLAINE. %4 


Metchlepatam, the 4th February 1670-1.” 


It is to be presumed that, as directed, Salisbury proceeded to Fort St. George, but there is no 
record of his arrival at or departure from that place. In August of 1671 he was once again at 
Masulipatam, engaged on business of his own, and he subsequently resumed his investments at 
Peddapalle for the Company. From September onwards he kept up a constant correspondence with 
Richard Mohnn and the Council at Masulipatam. 


‘ir. Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, We haveing an order from the Agent and Councell for the 
Spediest provision of Gunnyes and Ropes for theire Occasions at the Fort, it was the Cheifs Sca. 
intentions upon his first arriveall here from thence, findeing you here, to have desired your speedy 
undertakeing it, since we know you are well acquainted and knowing in those Commodities, and did 
the last yeare make provision for us of what we had then occasion to use, but findeing yon then had 
some buisness of your owne which Detarded you in this place, we were not so pressing as otherwise 
the necessity of that buisness required, which now from your one information being accomplished, 
and your Selfe ready to imbrace your desires, we herewith give you 500 hundred Pa., in the 
investment of which we minde you to use all possible dilligence for its procury and at the Cheapest 
and best termes, since it Concernes our masters, wherein with them you will doe your Selfe Credit. 
We likewise remember you of Clearing the last yeares account upon the Same occasion, which is all 
at present Save to wish you good success in your undertakeing. We remaine, Sir, your loveing 
Freinds, Rickarp Moxsun ; Marrusw MainwaRIneG ; GEORGE CHAMBERLAINE. 


' Metchlepatam September 3rd 1671." 


“Mr. Richard Mohun %ca., Hsteemed friends, In performance of your order, inclose the 
accounts which suppose you will find to agree with your bookes. I did use my utmost endeavoure 
to agree with the Gunny people and, upon the same condition agreed on last yeare, would have given 
them out the 500 Pagos. received from you for that account, but their demands are [so] unreason- 
able that I could not close with them, they denying to give more then 50 Gunneys per Pago. and 
their price for ropes is 8 Pa. per Twine, 4 Pa. per Candy, pretending want of Raines hath advanced 
the price of Hemp, but I am of opinion they will accept the former termes in a day or two. If not, 
shall forbeare to give out money without your order. There is one Gundell Ancatawdree 
[ Gundala Venkatadri] in Metchlepatam of the Gunney people cast, who hath a long tyme taken 
the name of the English and under that pretence employeth most of these persons that are best able 
to comply, and lately received one boates Ladcing of the above Goods and ‘hath now two more 
Ladeing which you may justly make Seizure on and take at the prime cost which, should hee 
refuse, and make his address to the Governour, hee will fleese him when you informe him this 
action ; hee hath given out 150 Pa. new lately, which you may please to returne hin, or I will doe 
it heare to his order, which hee cannot deny, for hee hath not any such grant fromthe king. 
Please to hasten your order for the money shall remain untill your answer. I shall by next give 
you account of Alejayes®® and Dungarees. Jn the Interim, with kinde respects, close up, resting 
Your assured friend, Amprosm Satussury.®? 


Pettepolee the 11th September 1671.” 


% Factory Records, Masuliraiam, Vol. 5. 95 Factory Records, Masiulipatam, Vol. 5. 
96 Alachah, a sill cloth. 97 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vo .9. 
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“ Mp. Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Yours of the 11th present came to hand this day, by which wee 
observe that the packing trade wee enordered you to provide cannot be done upon those cheape 
termes which both you and us expected. However Since their occasions at the Fort require them, 
and that as speedy as possible, wee desire you to make the best and cheapest contract for them you 
can. And for Gundell Ancatadree, whome you mention to be a greate dealer in that Commodity, 
haveing one boate laden and two more in a readiness with you to come away, and all this done under 
the notion of the English, wee disowne the knowledge of it, and are resolved as his boates thence 
arrive here, to make seizure of th:m ; and if he shall upon it make any address to the Governor, wee 
shall then acquaint him that, Contrary to our knowledg, he hath used; the name of the English to 
abuse both him and us., Minde the Dungarees and musters of Allijaes to send as soone ag 
conveniently you can unto your loveing freinds, R. Mouun; M. Mainwarive G; Cuamperuaine, 


Wee intend to send you: the same quantity of Ginghams wee did the last yeare to bee dyed red, 
Wee therefore desire you to advise us when you can be in a readiness for them,°* 


Metchlepatan, the 13 September 1671.” 


‘Mr Richard Mohun éca., Esteemel friends, last night yours of the 13th instant received, 
wherein you are pleased to referr it to me to make the cheapest contract I can with the Gunney 
People. With much difficulty had concluded with them the day before yours arrived, for 300 Pa, 
at 34 great Gunnyes, 60 [Pa.] tha small, Ropes 2}, twine 3} as before. Indeed theirs more trouble 
and danger in dealeing with theise People for this Summ then with Merchants for tenn tymes its 
vallue. I have. sent to other places for them sort of People and hope in. few dayes to make an 
agreementfor theremainder, The tyme isso Short for soe great a quantity that causeth them to stand 
upon their tearmes. Had it been for my owne account, should have given them their demands, 
rather then have been troubled soe Jong with discourseing about it. As to Gundell Ancataudree, 
shall referr him to you when the two Boates arrived, which Suppose may already, or in a day or two, 
but hope shall have sufficient for the Fort. I am enquireing for Allejaes, which shall speedily give you 
account of. If you intend the Dyeing of Ginghams the sooner you send them the better, for the 
longer tyme they have to take the oyle the better they will take the Dye. This is what the present 
requires, save that to assure you my readiness to comply with any of your Commands.imposed upon 
Your assured friend, Amprosz SatusBury,% 

Pettepolze, the 22th September 1671.” 


“Mr Richard Mohun EHtca. Cowneill, the 20th instant writt you by a Peone I sent to 
accompany 7100 Gunneys therein. expressed, which you may expect by. Land to be with you [in 
nine] or tenn [days]. The 21th writt you, concerniag the above, as alsoe the red Ginghams, to 
which referr you, having used all Dilligence to accomodate your occasions with Packing stuff and 
sent to many parts.of the Countrey Where its named [?.made], Have now, this very Instant, 
bought the quantities undernamed you saying you should want more then the amount of the 500 Pa.; 
and they being now made thought it might bee an acceptable Service, the price being the same as 
formerly, and such a quantity is not at any tyme to bee had, and to give out money for provision of 
them may stay Six months, that I hope you accept, therefore desire you to send by a Servant 
of yours 200 Pa., and assure you all hast possible shall bea made for their speedy arrivall to you. 
I hope the Ballance of last account will alsoe bee cleared. These [I] hope will bee a Sufficient 
Supply for the Fort and your owne occasions for the present shipping. I shall. bee glad, if in 
any other service I may appeare to bee Your assured friend and Servant, Amsprosz SaLusgury, 


a 
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I have given earnest and received a bill for the following Goods zizt,:— 


Gunneys at 34 Pr. Pa. 4760 Pa. 


se bee .. 140 0 0 
Ditto at 60 Pr. Pa. 600 Pa. — ces - 10 0 90 
Roapes 160.9 Mds. at 2} Pa. Pr. Md... vee . 37 0 0 
Twine 4 Candy ot Pa, ae . ok 1300 


Pa, 200 0 (Qld 


Petiepolee, the 22th September 1671.” 


“Mr, Richard Mohun &ca. Councell, These are to acquaint you that in 10 dayesor 12 you may 
expect 7100 Gunneys, Soe that if the Bantam shipp with you and your occasions require her stay 
neare that tyme, a day or two presume will not hinder her proceedings, and if the Fort in present 
want of Packing stnffe, in my Judgement you cannot have a better opportunity to supply them. The 
remainder, to compleate the vallue of that summ received last from you, will arrive in good tyme 
with you, for I hope you will have 5 or 6000 more with you within a month; the rest will follow 
Soone after. I assure you have used all Dilligence to Comply with your desires. If your Intentions 
for the Dyeing of the Ginghams you mentioned continue, pray procure your Grovernours Letter to 
this, that I may have freedome to Employ my Dyers whome I please, for the Late Governour was 
soe abusive that many people have left the Government and the Dyers that are here will compell mee 
to employ them, and forbid my takeing any other unless you send the Letter above desired. I have 
not more but to assure you my ready desires to Comply with any your Commands, which shall apon 
all occasions endeavour to mannifest, as alsoe that 1 am Your asgured friend to serve you, AMBROSE 
SaLospory.t 


Pettepolee 24th September 1671.” 


Mr. Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Yours of the 22d Came to hand yesterday, wherein wee 
observed the quantity of packing trade allready provided, with what now contracted for. The 500 
Pagos. already delivered you, wee would have its full vallue sent from Pettepolee to the Fort upon 
boates, which wee suppose may be hyred there, which wee desire you to doe, and not to send it 
heither, Since it will by soe doeing only ad to its charge, which wee would avoyd what possible, there- 
fore pray minde it. 200 Pagos. according to your desire wee now send you to be invested as the 
former, aud sent us heither, but would have the Gunneys to be those of 60 for a Pago. and likewise 
those for the Fort if possible, but if the other sort of 34 for a Pago. already contracted for and must 
be received, wee know not how to help it, but must accept them, which wee desire with all speed may 
by boate be dispatched for the Fort directly from you, and the Ginghams, as already advised, to be 
dyed red, wee shall with what possible speed send you from Madapollam, they being of the same 
sort wee sent you the last yeare which pray prepare for. Our Governors letter to your Governor 
shall send you that you may be permitted to make choyce of your owne dyers without any 
molestation. We hope this will be timely to prevent the comeing heither of the packing stuff for the 
Fort, which is the needfull at present from Your Loveing freinds, Ricup,. Monun; Mar. 
MarinwaBinG ; GEo, CHAMBERLAINE. 


As to Gundall Ancatadrees boate of packing trade which you informed us he had bought in the 
name of the English, at their arrivall we seized upon them, but the Dutch cheife sent to us that 
they were his and that he had been imployed by him, upon which we dismissed them. 


Metchlepatam the 25th September 1671.” 


a 
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“ Ur. Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Wee have now four of yours before us, vizt. the first of the 98 
past with two of date the next day, the latter of the 12 presant,? to all which wee shall reply the 
most needfnll. The 200 Pagos. sent you we understand you have received, and that yon intend the 
observance of our order in the sending for Madrass 500 pagos. worth of packing trade, which we 
still confirme, but for what part of it you have sent us heither wee intend to keepe and returne you 
your boate empty, Since have lately received the Forts Generall, wherein wee finde they are not soe 
pressing for that Commodity as formerly, and therefore you will have the better leizure to make up 
on the quantity out of what youll since have or shall provide, which, being accomplished, dispatch 
directly to them, and the overplus to us as soone as conveniently you can. Your accompt wee 
likewise received. Wee reiterate our desires concerning those Gunneys of 60 for a pago., that as 
many of them as you can be sent us, and those of 34 for a pago. to the Fort. You have done 
well in makeing provisions for dying the 50 ps. of Ginghams, which, whilst wee were at 
Madapollam, used our utmost endeavors to get in a readiness to send you, but the wevers could not 
soe soone provide them. Wee hope ere this they are upon the way towards you, haveing given 
Mr Feild (whome we have appointed there for the negotiating our Masters affaires) a strick 
charge for their speedy dispatch. Your dilligence in the things will undoubtedly much commend 
you to their favours and oblidge us to remaine, Your verry loveing freinds, R, Mouuy; 
M. Marnwarina; G. CaoaMBERLAINE.4 


Metchlepatam 17th October 1671.” 


“ Mr Mohun Seca. Councell, my last was of the 12th instant, to which have not my reply. 
You may please to understand that I have contracted and delivered out the vallue of the 700 Pagos, 
and there will bee more 37 pagos., as I am advised, due to the Gunney men with Charges, which 
please to send, some Gunneys being now deteyned for it. Alsoe, please to remitt 75 Pagos. for 
Boates. JI shall have them as cheape as Customary. Soe soone as the Goods arrived and Jaden 
shall send you the account. If you please to supply your present occasions with 2 or 3000 of them 
Gunneys, shall have Sufficient to make up the Fort 500 Pagos. I have given forth money 
for ashes for the Ginghams, but here is none arrived. I did omitt with the Ginghams last yeare to 
advise you write with them to England, that if they should, when they arrive, bee spotted (as I doe 
thinck they may, being not well dyed) that wash them in faire water and the Chay will returne and 
not a spott appeare after being well dyed. This is the property of good Chay, which bad will not 
endure. Desireing your speedy answer and Complyance, Iremain, Your assured friend to serve yon, 
AMBROSE SALUSBURY. 


Petiepolee the 19th October, 1671. 


“Mr Richard Mohun &ca. Councell, Yesterday Morning writt you, and in the Evening received 
yours of the 17th®, wherein you have confirmed your order for sending to Madarass 500 pagos. worth 
of packing trade, which shall accomplish with what hast may bee, and, Since the occasions are not soe 
urgent, you have done well in keeping them sent you. When the above Summ Compleated, the 
remainder shall bee sent you in that Sort of 60 Per pago. with the accompt of the whole. My last 
desired you to send 37 pagos. for said account and 71 Pagos. for Boate Cooly [ hire ], which doubt 
not of your Complyance. I have, as advised, given ont money for Ashes, and yesterday, before yours 
arrived, Sent money for oyle, and have this Morning delivered money for Potts, the tyme being 





Bo 


3 These lethers do not exist, & Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5. 
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very short for that worke and the Season is unfitting, Dry weather being the tyme for Dyeing; but 
however, my Endeavours shall bee Employed to have them done in tyme, When the Convene shall 
thinck mee worthey the Service, hope your frieadshipp will bee ready to give it. Your re all frien 1 
to serve you, AMBROSE SALUSBURY. 


Petiepolee, the 20th October, 1671.”7 


Salisbury was, at that time, looking forward to the arrival of the Company’s letter in answer to 
the one in which Agent Langhorne had commended his conduct.8 On the 23rd October 1671 in 
a ‘Generall to Metchlepatam” the Council at Fort St. George wrote to Masulipatam ; “ Pettepole 
was the only Factory the Company settled under Metchlepatam and that order hath never been 
contradicted, therefore we still continue our former order that what business is transacted there that 
it be orderel by you, and an account thereof be given to you, and if there may be such Considerable 
Investments be made there at cheaper Rates then at Metchlepatam as Mr. Salisbury formerly 
advised, there may the next yeare, if our Masters advise for such Commodityes as are there to be 
had, then be occasion to settle factors there if it be found needfull.’’? 


The correspondence between Peddapalle and Masulipatam from the 24th Oct. untill the 
26th Nov 1671 is mainly concerned with details about the dyeing of Ginghams, the procuring 
of “ packing trade’’ and Salisbury’s difficulties with the sub-governor. 


“Mr Richard Mohun §ca. Councell, This Instant is arrived the 50 Ps. of Ginghams you 
enordered for Dyeing, which shall with all possible speed hasten, therefore intreate you to send 
effects that tyme may not bee lost. I desired you to send 75 pa, for Boates, but am not yet assured 
how many Boates they will require, but assure you I will bee as frugall as I can in this and what else 
you shall Committ to my care. With kinde respects, I remaine, Your friend and Servant, 


Amprose SALUSBURY. 
Peitepolee the 24th October 1671. 


Sirs you may please to send 50 pa., which, if not Sufficient for Boates, shall advise,”’0 


‘Mr. Richard Mohun gca. Councell, I desired you to send 37 pa. for Gunneys, there being 
that quantity laden more than I delivered money for, which have returned. I doubt not Complyance 
to the full amount of what received. Last night arrived a Boate with the vallue of 200 pa. in 
packing stuff or neare that amount, The rest willin few dayes bee ready. I alsoe writt for 75 
pa. for account of Boates, but you may please forbeare Sending untill the Boates Laden and my 
advice arrive ofit, but for Dyeing the Ginghams, pray hasten Effects that they may not bee hindred. 


I remaine, Your assured friend to Command, AmBrosz SarusBuey. 


Petiepolee, the 25th October 1671."U 
Sa ee a le Sa Se es 


8 See ante, p. 227. 
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‘© Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Wee shall now give answer to both yours of the 20 and 24 
instant, received the 25 and 26 following, and to the first take notice of your dilligence in your quick 
provision of the packing trade appointed for the Fort, and of your speedy intentions to dispatch 
them towards them, and, for the surplusage, to hasten to us as soone as ready in that sort of 60 
Gunneys fora pago., wherein you will doe well. The 37 and 55 pags. you desire to have sent 
you, wee have now delivered to two of our house peones with more pags. 59 towards the Charge of 
the 50 peeces of Ginghams in your last advised us to have received, which we desire you to see that 
they are well dyed and timely for our shipping. Your frugallity and readiness in the manadgement 
of those our Masters concernes will undoubtedly give them occasion to take notice thereof and 
oblidge us to Continue Your assured freinds, Ricaarp Mououy,!? &ca, 


Metchlepatam, the 27th October 1671.” 


“Mr. Richard Mohun §ca. Councell, I have received yours of the 27th October with the money 
sent by your Servants, being 200 pags., 37 pa. on account of packing trade my last acquainted you 
I had returned, but my order came to late, they being on the way before it was received. The 75 pa, 
for Boates shall deliver soe soone as the Contract made, and when the Goods are laden, shall advise 
you what agreement made, and sent you the account. I have paid good part of the 88 pa, 
received toward the Ginghams, which shall take care to have well Dyed and tymely, which doubt not 
of, the weather being now fitting for that worke, and assure you shall bee as frugall as I can. Iam 
oblidged to you for your readiness in answering my desires, the money comeing very opportunately 
to pay for a quantity of Chay, which had I must, and if been disappointed of, should have found it 
difficult to have mett with soe much of the like Goodness, I hope my Endeavonrs and Complyance 
with your Commands will bee answerable to your expectations, which if you please to approve, the 
Honoble. Company will accept, for which favour shall acknowledge my selfe, Your oblidged friend 
and Servant, AMBRoSE SALUSBURY. 

Petiepolee, the 1st November, 1671."15 

“Mr Richard Mohun §ca. Councell, Since your Peons departure this Morning, a person hath 
enformed the Governour the Garden upon the Island is not the Companys but his owne, upon which 
I sent a Bill under his hand, received by Mr. Wm. Daniell, in which two Moores are named as 
wittnesses, who deny that they had any knowledge of it. It is the Custome of these People to putt 
the names of absent persons as witnesses, There hath formerly been many disputes in tyme of Sir 
Edward, who can best informe you of it, as alsoe Mr Fleetwood, if with yon. I doe understand 
the buisiness in reallity to bee thus. The Persons father whom I have above named, being Servant 
to Mr Miller who made the Garden or planted it, this person haveing the mannadgment of it at the 
Charge of his Master after Mr Miller gone, hee pretends the Garden to bee his owne, here being 
none of the Nation in many years. I have al] my tyme kept a Gardner in it to continue the right 
to the Company, and have had noe discourse of it many years. This Governour being newly come, 
may thinck to gaine of mee Something, but hee will miss of his expectation, nor doe I thinck the 
Garden worth arupee, onely to continue the name of our Nation. The Governour sent word hee 
would bu[i]ld a Musket [ Mosque] in the Garden to prevent our further Clame to it, and place the 
man that pretends hath right to it to oversee it. I leave it to you to end the dispute with your 
Governour to whome this Governour now writeth, and remaine, Your assured friend and Servant 
AMBROSE SALUSBURY. 


Petiepollee, the 4th November 1671. 
This Bill is indorsed by Mr Daniell with his name to it,”’14 
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Mr. Richard Mohun §ca. Councell, I have acquainted you what I coneeive needful concernin 
the Garden,!5 which if you please to: have the buisness ended there and confirmed nnder the hands : 
the Governour &ca. it will prevent any further demands. Please to send your Governours Letter 
to the Governour that the Dyeing worke &ca. may not bee hindred, the Governour being gone you 
sent a Letter unto from your Governour. Last night hee sent to mee to take some Chay of him for 
my Dyeing work, but I sent him word that I was furnished, but though I am not fully, yet I will 
not bring up that custome to buy of a Governour, for it will bee after demanded as a Casiome: and 
in tyme, may force it upon them tbat may Succeed here, and his Chay is all refuge, the best being 
Cull’d out and gone, but were it as good and cheape as I buy else where, I will buy none of him, and 
this [ presume, sticks in his storaack and maketh him bee soe busy about the Garden, which doth 
not concerne him, which I sent him word, but I keepe faire weather with him and purpose to con- 
tinue it, desireing you to hasten the Letters, which pray lett bee effectuall. I remaine, Your friend 
and Servant, AMBRosE SALUSBURY. 


Petiepolce, the 4th November 1671.°716 


“Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Wee have now before us two of yours both bareing date the 4th 
Currt, by which wee understand your receipt of one from us of the 27th past with the 200 pags. 
sent you for the carrying on our Masters affaires: appointed by us under your maziadgment. That 
you are provided with materialls necessary for dyeing the Ginghams wee are pleased, the same that 
the money sent soe opportunely arrived for its procure. Wee hope their well and timely finishing 
that they may be here-soe early as to take their-passage upon our homeward bound shipping, which 
pray minde, since it concernes you as well asus, and for any further supply, if needfull for the 
carrying on of those concernes of our Masters, advise us and wee shall furnish you. Wee shall not 
be unmindefull to acquaint the Governor the indignity offered to the Honble. Company by 
a pretender to their Garden with you, and doubt not but to procure this reprehensive Letter to 
his Sub Governor for permitting and punnishing the imposture with what elce requisite, wee 
shall in a few dayes advise you. In the interim, wee remaine, Sir, Your Loveing freinds,. RicHarp 


Mouon,!’ &ca. 
Metchlepatam, the 6th November 1671.” 


“Mr Richard Mohun §ca. Councell, Yours of the 6th present have received arid doubt not of 
s tymely Complyance in what you have Committed to my Charge for account of tle Honoble, 
Company, the Packing trade being neare done, and the Ginghams wil not bee long in hand, but 
I have not yet the full quantity of Chay they require, and the money received is all disposed on for 
Chay and other Charges, Therefore, desire you by the Bearer to send the remainder 37 pagos. If 
the Companys occasions require a quantity of those Goods, and the Chay bought at first hand in the 
Season when new cometh in, which will bee in January and February, they will finde the Dyeing to 
come much cheaper, bat at this tyme good Chay is difficult to procure,-being very little remaineing 
now in the hands of persons that will part with it, This is what at present requires from Your 


assured friend to Command, AmBrose SALUSBURE, 


Pettepolee, the 10th November, 1671.” 8 
fe a i a aa ee 
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“Ur Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Yours of the 10th wee received the last night, aud are weil satisfied 
that onr Masters Affaires committed to your manadgment are in soe ¢ood a forwardness and will, 
according to expectation, be in a timely readiness both for the Fort and ue piace, mae 50 pags 
you desire wee now send you, ani for what elce necessary for the compleateing their business upon 
aavics shall be complyed withall, from Sir, Your loveing freinds, RicHarD Monun! &ca. 


Metchleyztam, the 14th November 1671.” 


“ Mr Richard Mohun &ca. Councell, I have received yours of the the 14th with 37 pa. The 
Ginghams will bee with you in good tyme and the packing trade isall done. When laden, shall 
advise you the quantity, and what more is requisié for that occasion, which is all the present requires 
from Your assured friend, AMpros# SALUSBURY. 


Pettepolee, the 17th November, 1671.’’ 20 


‘Ur Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, The Companys goods contracted for are now most of them brought 
into the Factory and our presant want for imbaleing them is roapes and twine, which wee desire you 
to dispatch towards us per the first oppertunity of wind and weather, and that you hasten the 
Ginghams that all may be timely for our expected shipping, which by Gods blessing will not now be 
long ere doe arrive here. The packing trade for Madrass, if not already sent, wee judge will now 
doz better to sendit directly heither forthe saveing of charges, which may be done by ladeing it 
upon the Companys ship from hence theither, but let it be male up apart with a distinct account of 
it sent therewith to Sir, Your loveing freinds, Richarp Monun*! &ca, 


Metchlepatam, the 24th Noveméer 1671.” 


“Mr Richard Mohun $ca. Councell, This Instant yours of the 24th receivel, by which understand 
your occasions require Ropes and Twine for Imbaleing your Goods, which shall speedily bee sent 
you, The Ginghams will bee finished in 10 dayes, which suppose will bee tyme enough for the 
Shipping, but had not Ia dayly Eye over them, they would not bee done in this short tyme. The 
Packing trade, as you enorderd, have prepared Boates for, and paid the money received from you 
in part, therefore cannot now get back, part being Laden and the rest will very speedily, when yon 


shall have account of the whole and what Contract made. This is the needfall from Your Assured. 
friend, Ambrose SaLusBURY, 


Petiepolee, the 26th November 1671,°°22 
On the 28th November 1671, Salisbury was re-instated in the Companys service. 


** At a Court of Committees holden the 28th day of November 1671: Resolved That upon the 
good character received of Mr Salusbury of his being reclaimed, the Court consent that he be 
readmitted into their service and to receive encouragement as he shall deserve.’’23 


eee 
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Extract from a ‘‘ General Leiter to the Agent and Counsell at Fort St George” from the Court 
of Directors, dated London, 18 December, 1671:— 


é a u i o Vy . 7 bd hg ° 
«Wee doe also order that Mr Ambrose Salisbury be againe admitted into our Service and that 
he receive such incoragement as his abillityes and faithtullness in our Service shall merritt.’?24 


Extract from a ‘ Generall Letter to the Cheife and Counsell at Mesulapaiam” from the Court of 
Directors, dated as above :— 


‘Upon creditt of your Recomends, wee have againe enterteynel . . 
Salisbury.” 2 


« Mr Ambrose 


The news of his rehabilitation did not reach Salisbury until the June of 1672. Meanwhile, he 
continued to transact the Company’s business at Peddapalle as before. 


“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Yours of the 26th presant are received yesterday, which advises your 
receipt of ours of the 24th and that you will, according to our desires, hasten the roapes and twine 
therein mentioned, and as for the packing trade ordered to be sent to Madrass, Since the boate 
agreed for and the moneys paid in part to them for its transport theither, you must keepe to your 
contract and dispatch it away as soone as you can. The Ginghams, if heere in the time you 
mention, I hope will be erely enough for the Bay shipping, which wee presume you will not be 
unmindfull of, Since wee in a verry few dayes expect one from thence if not all three, which is all 
save that we remember us unto you, and remaine Your verry loveing freinds, Richarp Moagon,?6 Sea. 


Metchlepatam, the 29th November 1671.” 


“Mr Richard Muhun gea. Councell, I have received yours ofthe 29th ulto. In Performance of 
your order, have sent a boate for Roapes and T'wine, but the Guvernour of Battapunde [? Bapatla] 
hath sent mee word that noe boate shall pass untill hee have a peice of good redd Cloth for his 
Master, Mahmud Cawne [Mubammad Khan]. Therefore, pray, by the bearer, send three yards of 
the best Broad Cloth of 2 pagos. per yard, and if you please not to allow it, Charge mee with it. 
This Governour hath now detained a Boate of Gunneys about Six dayes and demands juncan,*’ Since 
the falling out about the Garden,?§ wee have not had any Message or buisiness till now, and hee 
knowing that I sent you the Engagement, and in all this tyme you not giveing any reply, doth 
encourage him, as well it may, to proceed in this manner. Therefore, pray Immediatly send an 
Efectuall order from your Governour to cause him to Suffer all business to pass freely. The 
Ginghams are neare done. Had not the Cloudy weather hindred they had been with you now. 
They will bee with you in good tyme, doubt it nut, and the Gunneys &ea. will have dispatch as soone 
as your Governours Letter received. With Kinde respects, Remaiue, Your reall friend, AusRos@ 


SALUSBURY. 


Pettepolee, the 8rd December, 1671.9 
es Bes a ee ge ce 
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“My Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Late last night wee received yours of the 3 presant, which advises 
that the Governor of Beattapunde would not permitt those boates to pass you intended with roapes 
and twine for us untill you have presented him with a peece of fine Red Cloth 3 yards, of which, as 
vou desire, wee now send you, which you may prcsent him, rather then that our business should be 
impeded, since our Masters goods are now most in the Factory and ready to embale, had wee those 
materialls, which wee desire you to hasten, since our want presses. us to it. To yeur Governor of 
Pettipolee, wee send you two of this Governors letters, which he hath sent us word are to require 
and Command him that he peaceably permitt you to send us the Companys goods as you shall think 
most requisite, and that in his assistance he doth further you by boates or what e'ce necessary for 
vour accommodation, and likewise about the Garden, that you continue it undisturbed. Pray hasten 
the Ginghams, for wee now every houre expect ship on ships from the Bay. Not haveing further to 


e rd ee e - 7 . 3 
enlarge, wee remaine, Sir, Your loveing freinds, Ricuarp Monun &cas? 


Metchlepatam, the 6th December 1671.”’ 


The Masulipatam Council evidently realized that Salisbury’s position at this period was 
anomalous, and if we can. judge from a paragraph in a létter to Fort St, George, were anxious for his 


re-instabement. 


Extract from: Metchlepatam Generalt to the Fort,” 13th December 1671. 


« As touching Pettepolee, if a setiled Factory there by appointment of the Company, wee should 
then concurr with you in point of provision of packing materialls for your su pply, but since they have 
not, and that wee are forced to request Mr Salusbury to doe us that kindeness, who Heither to hath 
done it for God amercy, although out of there Service, wee judge you'may better doe it then us being 


a power above to gratifie him,31 


(To be continued.) 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


L. D. Bagnatt, A SUPPLEWENTARY CATALOGUE OF 
SANSKRIT, PALI, AND PRaAKRIT BOOKS IN THE 
LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, ACQUIRED 
DUBING THE YEARS 1692—1903. London: 1908. 
viil pp., 1,096 col. 


THE present catalogue is a continuation of the 
volume published by the late Professor Bendall, 
and Dr. Barnett inthe preface informs us that the 
principles observed are mainly the same in both 
works. The various works of the Pali Canon 
have, however, been arranged under the heads of 
Abbidhamma, Sutta and Vinaya, and the various 
recensions of Panini and Kachchayana under the 
headings Panini and Kachchayana, respectively. 
This is, of course, a deviation from the strictly 
alphabetical arrangement, but I think it is 
a welcome one. The numerous cross-references 
make it easy to find every book, even to those who 
do not know that it may belong to one of the 
above wider groups, and those who know will like 
to see such books brought together in one place. 
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The number of books with Burmese titles 
occurring in this catalogue has made it uecessary 
to give rules for the transliteration of the Burmese 
alphabet. These have been drawn up in accord- 
ance with: the actual pronunciation, and, as 
closely as possible, follow the official translitera- 
tion, I have always thought this a very 
unsatisfactory method. Tlie use of aw to denote 
am o- sound is not‘in accordance with the transli- 
teration. of other connected alphabets, and the © 
same holds good for the denotation of aspirates, 
On the whole, the transliteration of Burmese is, 
from the point of view of philology and biblio- 
graphy, a very difficult question, and also a very 
important one. I hope that the system adopted 
by the British Museum will not become generally 
used. This is, however, here a minor consider- 
ation. The whole catalogue is an admirable work, 
which will be extremely useful to the student, and 
the author is to be heartily congratulated ‘on its 
completion, 

Sten Konow, 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT SARNATH CARRIED OUT 
IN THE YEAR 1904-5, 
BY F. O. OERTEL. 


[THis paper was read in the Indian Section of the Fifteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists at Copenhagen in August.1908. The Congress formerly adopted Mr, Genel: 
suggestion, that arrangements should be made to collect and translate all the 
Silpasastras, dealing with architecture and sculpture, that can be traced Perhaps some of 
our readers may see their way to co-operating in this work. — Ipiror, | 


| ucsT claim your kind indulgence in respect of my paper being somewhat sketchy and 

wanting in illustrations, but I had only a few hours yesterday afternoon to prepare it in. 
The Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India for the year 1904-5, with the account 
of the excavations carried out by me during that year, has only just appeared, and until it was 
published I did not feel justified in making any communication on the subject. The volume 
is amongst the books presented to the Congress by Sir Charles Lyall on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for India, and I only saw it for the first time yesterday. 


The appearance of the voiume at this time enables me to give you a brief supplementary 
account of the results of my work at Sarnath. It may not be ont of place if I explain how 
I, an engineer by profession, came to undertake these excavations. The study of Indian 
art and architecture has for many years engaged my attention, and my travels in Burma and 
Ceylon have given mea special interest in the Buddhist art and religion. So, when Benares 
became my head-quarters, I soon came to occupy myself with the ruins at Sirnith. My first 
work there was to erect a suitable building for the custody of some statues and carved stones, 
which had been removed from Queen's College to Sarnith. Next I prevailed on the local 
authorities to construct a good metalled approach-road to the site. And finally, during the 
last season I was there, I obtained through Mr. Marshall, the Director-General of Archeology, 
the permission of the Government to attempt some excavations. The success attending my 
preliminary trials led to a liberal grant from the Government of India, supplemented by one 
from the Local Government, There were about two hundred covlies at work for nearly 
four months, and the total expenditure incurred by me approximated to £400. The 
excavations were started in December, 1504, and brought to a close at the beginning of April, 
1905, when I was transferred to Agra. It was a matter of great regret to me that | was 
unable to continue the work at Sarnath, but the exigencies of the Government service did not 
permit of it. I am glad, however, to be able to report that the Archeological Survey 
Department, under the direction of Mr. Marshall, have since resumed my excavations and are 


carrying them on to completion. 

Sarnath lies a few miles to the north of Denares, and is a very ancient site, originally 
known as rishipatana, ‘the alighting or dwelling-place of sages.” In Buddha’s time it was 
known as mrigadava, ‘the deer-park, ’ where the Blessed One once gave his life to save that of 
a doe with young. For this reason the armorial device of the Sarnath establishment 
contained two deer, which were placed on either side of a wheel, the symbol of the Sacred 
Law. This device has been found on many old clay seals and stone images at Sarnath, and is 
used to the present day as the symbol of the Dalai Lama in Tibet. Sirndth may be looked 
upon as the birthplace of Buddhism, for it was here that Buddha commenced ‘turning the 
Wheel of the Law,” made his first converts, and established his first community. Its interest 
is heightened by its close proximity to Benares, the old sacred city on the Ganges, a city which 
must have already taken a leading part in Buddha’s time, for, when he had attained to supreme 
wisdom under the éddhi-tree at Bodh-Gaya, he tnrned to Benares as the most suitable place for 
promulgating his doctrine. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang tells us that qa column was 
erected to mark the spot where Buddha delivered his first address. This column, with 
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a magnificent lion-capita! and a long inscription, I was fortunate enough to discover, and was 
thus able to add another to the number of the so-called edicts of the great emperor Asoka, 
The capital of this column is of the Persepolitan bell-shaped type, crowned by four lions 
supporting a stone wheel or Dharmachakra — the symbol of the Law first promulgated at 
Sarnath. Mr. Marshall, the well-known head of the Indian Archaological Department, who is 
a recognised authority on Greek as well as Indian art, speaks of the capital as follows : — “ Both 
bell and lions are in an excellent state of preservation and masterpieces in point of both style 
and technique — the finest carvings, indeed, that India has yet produced, and unsurpassed, 
I venture to think, by anything of their kind in the ancient world.” 1 Professor Flinders Peirie 
has drawn my attention to the similarity of the treatment of the hair of the lions to those foung 
at Halicarnasus and now preserved in the British Museum. The edict found in the column sets 
forth some regulations of monastic discipline, and threatens with expulsion from the commu- 
nity all monks and nuns not following its precepts. The text and rendering have been given 
by Dr. Vogel and others in various epigraphical journals.?, Among the other inscriptions found 
by me at Sarnath are two of Kanishka, whose connection with a place so far east as Benares 
was, I believe, previously unknown. Two other inscriptions mention an otherwise unknown 
king ABvaghosha. Altogether forty-one inscriptions were discovered by me, ranging from 
the 8rd century B.C. to the 12th century A. D.,and displaying in a continuous series the various 
changes in the written characters and Prakrit dialects, which should make these inscriptions of 
special interest to the students of Indian epigraphy. It is probable that this covers the period 
of the supremacy and decline of Buddhism at Benares, and that the ]2th century, with the 
advent of the Muhammadan invaders, saw the final overthrow of the Buddhist establishment at 
Sarnath. Signs are not wanting to show that the overthrow was of a sudden and violent 
nature; the shattered walls, broken columns, and mutilated images, and the charred roof- 
timbers and remains of food, testify to this. It is curious to note that at Sarnath, as elsewhere 
in India, there are no remains earlier than Agdka. There can be little doubt that such remains 
do exist here or elsewhere, and that it only remains to discover them. 


Although Sarnath was probably sacked and burned as earlier as the 12th century, — when 
its shrines and cloisters were wilfully destroyed, its columns and images were mutilated and 
overthrown, and its sacred community was dispersed never to assemble again, — much 
remained to testify its past greatness and to attract the wonder of succeeding generations. 
We have a record of a visit of the emperor Humayun and his son Akbar-to the ruins, in 
@ Persian inscription dated A. D.1588. This inscription is found in the octagonal tower, 
which Akbar erected on the Chaukhandi mound, south of Sarnath, to commemorate the visit 
of his father, and testifies alike to the liberal views of the great Mughal emperor and to the 
importance of the ruinsin his days. It is sad to think that all this should have been now 
changed, and that all that made the site of interest should have been removed, leaving nothing 
but a barren wilderness round the one solid tower, which had resisted all attempts at spoliation. 
This is how I found the site on arrival at Benares. What it was like before even as late as 
Cunningham’s time, we can learn from his own words, When speaking of the Mahabodhi 
temple at Bodh-Gay&, he wrote : — ‘‘ The same countless number of small Stiipas was found 
by Kittoe and myself around the great Stiipa of Dhamek, Benares. But there were hundreds 
of thousands of even smaller offerings in the shape of little clay Stiipas, both baked and 
unbaked, from two or three inches in height, to the size of a walnut. Scores, and sometimes 
even hundreds, of these miniature Stiipas were found inside the larger Stiipas, enclosing small 
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1 Annual Eeport of the Archeological Survey of India, 1904—5, p. 86. The capital is illustrated in 


plate XX. of the Report, I give herewith another illustration of it froma photograph placed at my disposal by 
Dr. Holy. 


2 I take this opportunity to correct a misprint on p. 70 in my official report. It was Professor Venis of 


Benares and not ‘ Aenis,’ as it is there spelt, who gave the 1eading in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 


Indian Antiquary. 


CAPITAL OF THE ASOKA COLUMN AT SARNATH. 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH LENT BY DR HOEY. 
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clay seals.”% We cannot but regret that all these multitude of interesting objects should 
have entirely disappeared. Probably their very abundance was partially the cause of their 
destruction, as 16 did not seem necessary to preserve what was so plentiful. As instances of 
ruthless spoiiation, Sherring mentions that ‘ inthe erection of one of the bridges over the river 
Barna (viz., the stone bridge erected by Jonathan Duncan ), forty-eight statues and other 
sculptured stones were removed from Sarnath and thrown into the river, to serve as a break- 
water to the piers;” and that, “in the erection of the second bridge (locally known as the 
Iron Bridge) from fifty to sixty cart-loads of stones from the Sarnath buildings were 
employed. “4 Cunningham further tells us: — “* My excavations at Sarnith were brought to 
aclose suddenly by my removal to Caleutta. Luckily I had prepared plans of the buildings 
while the exhumation was going on, for nothing whatever now remains of all my excavations, 
every stone and every brick having been removed long ago.”® That I was able to discover as 
much as I did, was entirely due to the hardness of the soil at the part where I carried on my 
excavations. It was only after a very long study of the ground that I came to select this 
spot, as there were few or no indications above ground to guide me. 


I have so far enly spoken of the inscriptions, as these are our guide to the history of the 
place, but the detailed lists at the end of my official report show that the yield in Sculptures 
and other antiquities was equally important. 1 laid bare the remains of a great temple or 
Vihava, which once contained a large brazen image of Buddha “turning the Wheel of the 
Law” or, in other words, seated in the dharmachalra-mudr& or attitude. Round this temple 
and the so-called Jagat-Singh Stipa to the south of it, I uncovered numberless smaller shrines 
and Stiipas of all sizes, with stone images and carvings scattered about amougst them to the 
number of 470 separate pieces of sculpture. These are described in my official report, but they 
admit of a great deal more study in detail. Much information may be gained from them about 
Buddhist iconography. There is a continuous series of Buddha images from the earliest 
known examples to the last, beginning with a colossal inscribed image of Kanishka’s time, 
carved at a time when the conventional Buddha type was not yet settled, and representing him 
as a monk with shaven head and without the Urna or topknot. This Image is of special 
interest, as is was accompanied by a magnificent stone umbrella, 10 feet in diameter, which the 
inscription on the post declares to be the gift of the same two donors in the third year of 
Kanishka’s reign, The series continues through the Gupta period, when the Buddha type is 
seen already fixed, and ends with the latest presentations of Buddha acccompanied by 
numerous Badhisatvas and Tris and other northern female deities with manyarms and heads. 
These sculptures and inscriptions may also be found useful to settle the relative positions of 
the northern and southern Buddhist churches in Behar. Hiuen Tsang speaks of 1,500 priests 
at Sarnath studying the “ Little Vehicle,” and makes no mention here of the Northern Church, 
but, as the sculptures shew that the “ Greater Vehicle’? was also represented at Sarnath, we 
may perhaps conclude that its influence arose after Hiuen Tsang’s time. 


Another direction in which the recent discoveries should be useful, 18 in fixing the 
identity of some of the ruins with the buildings described by Hiuen Tsang, and in modifying 
some of our previous views on the subject. The Dharmek tower, for instance, has so far been 
generally taken for the Stiipa erected by Asdka. The discovery of the dharmachakra column 
completely upsets this view, and makes it more likely, that we have to seek the Asoka Stipa in 
the so-called Jagat-Singh Stiipa, not far from the column. If this be so, then the Dharmek 
tower may perhaps be identified with a Maitréya Stiipa spoken of by Hinen Tsang. I have 
given some reasons in favour of this view, but we must await the completion of the excavation 
before we can venture to pronounce a final judgment on this point. 


In the meantime, I am glad to be able to announce that all the finds of my excavation, as 
well as the subsequent ones, are to be kept at Sarnath, and that a commodious new building is 


? Cunningham, Mahabodhi, p. 43. 4 Sherring, Sacred City, p. 25. 6 Cunningham, Mahabodhs, p. 45. 
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now in course of erection, in which they will be housed, and in which some accommodation will 
also be provided for scholars, who may wish to study the Sarn&th antiyuities on the spot. 


Before concluding my remarks on Sarnath, I may mention that there are traces left of the 
o'd direct road which used to lead due north from the centre of Benares to Sarndth and crossed 
the river Barna near a spot known as Poranad Pul, or Old Bridge. Near this spot, on the Benares 
side of the river, is a large ‘Idgah or Muhammadan place of worship, erected on the site, and 
with the materials, of some more ancient buildings. On the platform of this ‘Idgih, facing the 
kiblah or place of worship, is the stump of a large column, now covered with a copper casing and 
worshipped by the Hindus as Lat Bhairo or ‘the Staff of Bhairo,’ the hereditary Kotw4l or 
police-officer of Benares. We know, from the accounts of early European residents of Benares, 
that this stump is the remains of a large and beautiful column which was upset by the 
Muhammadans in a riot during the ‘Id festivals in the early part of last century. Now, turning 
to Hiuen Tsang, we find that, just after leaving the city of Benares on his way to Sarnath, he 
passed a large Stiipa, with an Asoka column near it. This makes it probable that the ‘Idgah 
just mentioned, was erected on the site of the ancient Stiipa, outside the northern gate of 
Benares, and that the Lat Bhairo is the remains of the Asoka column mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang. If this be so, and I have little doubt on the point, the column probably bears an Asoka 
inscription hidden under the platform of the ‘Idg#%h which is some 16 feet above the ground 
arourd it. It would be interesting, could permission be obtained, to remove some of the 
pavement of the platform and dig round the stump to verify this conjecture. There is no need 
for disturbing the column in doing so, and the place could be covered up again after a copy 
has been made of the inscription, if found there. 


In conclusion, I would like to take this opportunity to draw the attention of the Congress 
to the difficulty experienced in the study of Indian art and architecture, owing to the want of 
accurate translations of the Silpasastras dealing with these subjects. Dr. Coomaraswamy, in 
his forthcoming book on Indian art, is, [ understand, giving a translation of a portion of 
a manuscript from Ceylon dealing with the making of images. This will be interesting in its 
way, but what we more particularly want is full translations of the Sanskrit works on the 
subject of architecture, with the rules for the constraction of Stipas, temples, monasteries and 
other edifices, rales still partially followed by the present-day native builders.6 That such 
works exist, not only in India, but also in Ceylon and other countries in the east, is well-known, 
but, so far, Sanskrit scholars have not cared to take up the subject, probably on account of the 
difficulty of translating the technical terms. If the Congress agree with me and will give their 
support to my proposal, something may perhaps be done to supply this defect. Professor 
Thibant has already announced that the Calcutta University are going to arrange for the 
translation of Sanskrit astronomical works. This encourages me to suggest that some other 
University or public body, should take up the subject of Indian architectural works, and, if 
possible, depute some young Sanskritist to study the subject in India itself. The only work 
I know of, which deals at all with the subject, is a book on Hindu architecture by a mative of 
India, Rim Riz by name, which was printed as long ago as 1830 or thereabouts by the 
Oriental Translation Fund of the Royal Asiatic Society. This book has proved of some ase, 
and was the source from which, I understand, Fergusson and others derived their technical 
terms. Buié itis out of date now, and it would be more satisfactory if we could go direct to 
the Sanskrit works from which Ram Raz obtsined bis information, 





$ [Inthe Brihat-Sainhita of Varahamihira, chapter 53 deals with the building of houses, chapter 56 with the 
description and sizes of various kinds of temples, and chapter 58 with the desoription and measures of images, 
These chapters, presenting a variety of interesting details, have been translated by Professor Kernin the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. 6 (1873), pp. 279-300, 316-20, 322-30. Reference may also be made 
to The Hindu Law of Endowment, by Saraswati. Calcutta: 1897 (Tagore Law Lectures for 1892). This work 
contains translations from various Sanskrit books regarding the establishment and consecration of temples, the 
material, sizes, and proportions of images, etc., etc, ~ Borrog. | 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NELLORE DISTRICT. 
BY V. VENKAYYA, M. A., RAI BAHADUB. 
(Continued from p. 201.) 
The Early Period. 


THE inscriptions at Amaravati and Bhattiprélu, some of which areas old as the Maurra 
period, show that the civilizing influence of the emperor Aséka and of his Buddhist sic 
extended into the delta of the river Krishni. Mr. V, A. Smith goes further and declares that 
the river Northern Pennar may be regarded as the limit of the imperial jurisdiction on the 
south-east.11 If this be the case, the northern portion of the modern Nellore district must 
have come under the influence of the Maurya emperor. 


The Andhras who, in later periods, occupied the modern Telugu country, are mentioned 
already in the Aitréya-Brdhmana,” where they figure among the progeny of the sage Visva- 
mitra condemned to live on the borders of Aryan settlements.3 The same work gives the 
names of certain degraded, barbarous tribes, and mentions the Andhras among them.! In the 
Mahabharata, Sahadéva, one of the five Pindavas, is said to have subdued the Andbras along 
with several other tribes.15 The Greck ambassador Megasthenes mentions the Andhras,16 who 
occupied the deltas of the Godavari and Krishna rivers, The Andhra territory included 30 
walled towns, besides numerous villages, and their army consisted of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry, and 1,000 elephants. Their capital at the time was Srikdkulam on the lower course 
of the river Krishn4, about 19 miles west of Masulipatam.!” In one of the edicts of Asika, 
the Andhras are mentioned among the tribes resident on the outskirts of Maurya dominions.}° 
According to Mr. Smith they were subject to the imperial commands, but enjoyed a considerable 
degree of antonomy.!® It may, therefore, be supposed that the modern Nellore district, — or 
at least the northern portion of it, — was originally subject to the Andhras and that the latter, 
also called SAlivahanas” or SAtavdhanas and Andhrabhrityas,2! became subject to the powerful 
influence of the Mauryas during the time of Asdka. Soon after the close of Asdka’s reign, 
the Andhras became independent and expanded so rapidly that in the reign of the sccond 
king their dominions extended as far west as Nasik in the Bombay Presidency.” The names 
of several kings of the family are known from the Purinas and inscriptions found mostly in 
Western India. The capital of the dynasty in later times was Dhanyakataka or Dharanikdia,-* 
and the family must have exercised no small influence over the history of the northern portion 
of the Nellore district. 





10 Dr, Burgess’ Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta, p. 12, and Ep, Ind., Vol. Il, p. 325. 

11 Rarly History of India, second edition, p.151. In the first edition, p. 143, Mr. Smith remarked: * Ou 
the south-east, the Palar river, the northern frontier of the Tamil race, may be regarded as the limit of the 
imperial jurisdiction,’ In his book entitled Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India, p. 70, the same scholar says 
that the 19th degree of North Latitude would approximately represent the southern boundary of the Maurya 
empire, 

12 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 188; see also Mr. R. C. Dutt’s Civilisation in Ancient India, Vol. I, 
p. 148. 

13 Professor Biihler was of opinion that the sage Apastamba, who lived not later than the 3rd century B. C. 
(Sacred Books of the East, Vol. II, p. xlvi), must have been born or naturalized in the Andhra country ; ibid, 
Pp. xxxvi, and Mr. BR. C. Dutt’s Civilisation in Ancient India, Vol, I, p. 202. 

14 Sacred Books of the Hast, Vol. II, p. xxxvii. 15 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 142. 

16 Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, p. 9. 

17 Dr. Burgess’ Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta, p. 8 f. 


18 By. Ind., Vol. Il, p. 471. 19 Harly History of India, second edition, p. 195. 
20 §AlivAhana is another mode of pronouncing the word SAtavAbana ; Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 131, 
a1 Ibid, p. 156. 22 Mr. V. A. Smith’s Barly History of India, second edition, p. 195. 


28 When the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang visited Southern India, Dhanakataka was the name of the provinces 
south of Andhra. How far it extended we do not know at present. Perhaps Dhanakataka and the northern 
portion of the Nellore district belonged to the Eastern Chalukyas of Véngi. 
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The Pallavas. 


There is no necessity here to enter into the question of the origin of the Puallavas, 
Myr. Vincent Smith, who had accepted the identity of the Pallavas with the Pahlavas, Pahnavas 
or Palhavas, mentioned in the Purdaas, in the first editon of his Harly History of India, 
discredits it in the second edition. He says that recent research does not support the 
hypothesis and adds that the Pallavas were probably a tribe, clan or caste, which was formed 
in the country between the Krishna and Godavari rivers.4 There are some difficulties, which 
I have pointed out elsewhere*™ in accepting this theory of the origin of the Pallavas. At any 
rate, until Mr. Smith’s theory is satisfactorily established,*® we may proceed on the assumption 
that the Pallavas are identical with the Pahlavas, Pahnavas and Palhavas of the Purdnas. In 
A. D. 150 we find a Pahlava named Suvisikha as a minister of the Kshatrapa king Rudrad&éman 
in Kathidw412? Twenty years earlier, the Andhra king Gdtamiputra claims to have destroyed 
the Palhavas with the Sakas and Yavanas.28 This defeat was probably one of the causes that 
led them to seek their fortunes further south and east. Their alliance®® with the Kshatrapas, 
who, in spite of an intermarriage, were fighting against the Andhras, might possibly have led 
to their migration to the east coast. The exact time when they settled in the south is not 
known. In editing the Kondamudi plates of Jayavarman, Dr. Hultzsch remarks®: “The 
alphabet of his inscription shows that he must have lived in the same period as the Pallava 
prince Sivaskandavarman, who issued the Mayidavélu plates. Further, the language and 
phraseology of the inscription are so similar to the Nasik inscriptions of Gautamiputra Satakarni 
and VAsishthtputra Puluméayi, that Jayavarman’s date cannot have been very distant from 
that of these two Andhra kings.’’ At any rate, we have the Pallava king Vishnugépa 
settled in Kafichi about the middle of the 4th century A. D.,*! and it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that the family must have taken possession of Kaiichi sometime before the reign of 
Vishnugbpa. It is, however, doubtiul if the Sivaskandavarman of the Mayidavélu and 
Hirahadagalli plates was earlier or later than Vishnugdpa.92 The former claims te have 
performed the asvamédha sacrifice,?> which implies that he was a strong and powerful ruler 
and that he could boast of extensive conquesis.®4 The facts that his capital was Kafichi and 
that he had a subordinate at Dhainyakataka give us some idea of the extent of his dominions. 
Vijaya-Skandavarman and his son Vijaya-Buddhavarman of the British Museum plates of 
Charudévi3> come next. Of Vishnugépa, who was the contemporary of Samudragupta, no 
records have been so far found. 





24 Karly History of India, second edition, p. 428. 

25 In an article on the Pallavas which will be published in the Director-General’s Annual for 1906-07. 

26 Mr Smith does not seem to be quite convinced of the indigenous origin of the Pallavas. Before putting 
forward this theory on p, 423, he remarks that no definite answer can be given at present to the question of the 
origin of the Pallavas. On p. 404 he says that the origin and affinities of the Pallavas remain obscure. 

27 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 49. 28 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 317. 

29 The position occupied by the Pahlava chief is shown by the fact that he had been entrusted with the 
government of two provinces in the Kshatrapa dominions. He was an able administrator, and, in repairing the 
extensive breaches of the Sudargana tank, accomplished a task which had been given up as impossible by the 
other ministers. 

50 Ep, Ind., Vol. VI, p. 316. The Andhra dynasty came to a close, at least in the Telugu country, in the 
8rd century A. D. ( Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 168), and as at Jaggayyapéta there is an inscription of 
Purushadatta, son of Madhart, of the family of Ikshvaku, who must have preceded the Pallavas (Dr. Burgess’ 
Buddhist Stupas of Amardvati and Jaggayyapeta, p. 110 A.), the latter could have become the ruling power in 
the south only abont the end of the 8rd century A. D. 

31 Bombay Gazelteer, Vol. J, p.819. Mr. V. A. Smith remarks; ‘‘ Samudragupta’s inscription is good evidence 
to prove that the Pallavas had ocoupied KAicht (Conjeeveram) as their capital at least as early as the 
beginning of the fourth century A.D.” (Early History of India, second edition, p. 425). 

32 Dr. Fleet seems to think that Vishunagépa was eatlier (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 819), while 
Professor Hultzsch appears to believe that Sivaskandavarman was earlier. 


33 Bp. Ind., Vol. I, p. 7. “4 These conquests of his are, however, not mentioned. 
35 Fp. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 145. 
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The Pallava kings of the Sanskrit charters. 


The kings mentioned in the Sanskrit copper-plates are admittedly later,?¢ and this is their 


succession: — 
Skandavarman I. 


Viravarman. 
Skandavarman IT. 

Yi a érdja-Vishnu sbpa 
Simhavarman. 


This pedigree is derived from three copper-plates, vtz. the Uruvupalli3? the Mangalir,%8 
and the Pikira grants,°° which are all critically edited. The first records the grant by the 
Yuvamahdréja-Vishnugopavarman of the village of Uruvupalli in the Mundarishtra to a temple 
at Kandukira*¢ Mundarashtra must be identical with the Mundai-néju mentioned in some of 
the Nellore inscriptions,*! while Kaadukira is perhaps identical with the modern Kandukiir.+2 
The second and third grants belong to the time of Simbavarman. The former records an order 
addressed to the villagers of Maagalir in the Vengérdshtra country, and the latter registers ‘the 
gift of the village of Pikirain the Mundarishtra. The Darési fragment belongs also to 
the same family. No inscriptions have been found so far of the first three kings, e/z. 
Skandavarman I., Vtravarman and Skandavarman II. The fourth does not appear to have 
reigned, as he is called Yueamahérdja in two of the grants, while, in the third, he makes'a gift 
during the reign of Simhavarman.44 Of these four charters, two were issued from Dafanapura, 
one from Palakkada and the fourth from the kine’s camp pitched at Ménmiatura. Daganapura* 
seems to have been the capital at the time, while Palakkada was the name of the locality 
where the Yuvamahdrdja-Vishnagdpa was residing. The Chendalir grant of Kumiaravishau 
I1.46 and the Udayéndiram grant of Nandivarman*’ have to be assigned to about the same 





3% Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 320. 87 Op. cit., Vol. V, pp. 50—53. 
88 Ihid., pp. 154—57. 33 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 159—58, 


#0 The temple (dévakula) was built by the general (séndpati) Vishuuvarman and was called Vishnuhira. 
The Kadamba king Ravivarman, who may be assigned roughly to the 6th century A. D. ( Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 
I, Part If, p. 291) boasts of having slain Vishnuvarman and other kings and of having uprooted Chandadanda, 
the lord of K&fichi (above, Vol. VI. p. 29f.). The Vishnuvarman slain by the Kadamba king might be either the 
séndpatt Vishnuvarman or the Yuvamahdrdja-Vishnugépa. The family to which Chandadanda, the lord of Kaichi, 
belonged is not stated, 

41 Gandavaram (N.19), Kodavaliru (N. 81), and Vegiru (N.121) in the Nellore taluka belonged to 
Mundai-nédu. N.63, N. 72, and N. 109 also mention the district. 

42 The village of Kandukir is called Skandapura in a Sanskrit inscription (KR. 35). A fragment of an 
ancient stone insoription of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty has been found at the place (KR. 3land 82). The 
other inscriptions of the town are much later. 

«3 Hp. Ind., Vol. I, p. 397£. It belongs to the time of the great-grandson of Vira-Kérchavarman whose name 
must be mentioned in the missing portion of the grant. Vira-Kérchavarman might be identical with the Vira- 
varman of the foregoing pedigree. In this case, itis just possible that the Daréi fragment belongs to the reign 
of Sirnhavarman. YViraktircha is mentioned in the KAéAkudi plates among the remote ancestors of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla ( SoutheInd, Insers., Vol. II, p. 343). 

44 Skandavarman, Vishnugédpa and Sithhavarman are mentioned in the Kasakudi plates among the remote 
ancestors of Nandivarman Pallavamalla (South-Ind. Insers., Vol. II, p. 343). Kalindavarman, Kénagépa, Vira- 
; inha and Vishnusirhha referred to in the same connection probably belonged to about the same per iod, 

45 Tt is nob impossible that Daianapura was the ancient name of the modern village of Daréi. Itis called 
Darisi (D. 10, D. (12) and Daraéi (D. 13) in inscriptions of the 14th century found at the place. 


48 Ep, Ind., Vol. VII, pp. 233—33. ; , #7 [oid., Vol. IIT, pp. 112—47, 
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period.“ Professor Hultzsch is of opinion that the former is palezographically later than 
the Pikira grant.#® The extent of the Pallava dominions during the period from the 4th 
to the end of the 6th century A. D. cannot be ascertained. At any rate, they appear to have 
been in possession of the modern Nellore district or at least a portion of at, In fact, four of 
the abovementioned Pallava grants are from that district. Kaichi, which was the capital 
during the reign of Sivaskandavarman and Vishnugépa, figures as such only in the last two of 
the abovementioned grants, which are evidently later than the rest.5® 


(Tv be continued.) 


SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 
No, III. 
AMBROSE SALISBURY. 
(Continued from p. 276.) 


From Dec, 1671 until the end of March 1671 the correspondence between Peddapalle and 
Masulipatam contains bitter complaints by Salisbury of the obstructions he met with from the petty 
governors in their endeavours to extract undue customs from the English. Salisbury’s letters seem 
to imply that he considered the Council at Masulipatam somewhat lax in that they did not force 
their governor to give him protection at Peddapalle. At the same time, though he was most 
insistent about getting the ‘‘chay ’' into his own hands free of duty, he appeared to be quite indifferent 
as to the fate of the Company’s “ Allom.” It seems probable, therefore, that the “ Chay”? was his own 
private investment, for it is not likely that he would have remained at Peddapalle doing the 
Company's work and receiving no pay, had he not, in addition, done enough business on his own 
account to make it worth his while. 


diram grant has been questioned by the late Professor Kielhorn. 


A, Chendalér grant— 


B, Udayéndiram grant— 
1, Skandavarman, 1. 


Skandavarman JI, 


| 
2. Kuméravishnn I, 2. Simhavarman. 


| 
§. Buddhavarman, 


4, Kumfravishnn II, 4. Nandivarman. 
The pedigree of the Uruvupalli, Mfagalir, and Pikira grants furnishod in the text is in accordance with the 
suggestion made by Professor Hultzsch on p. 160 of Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII. The pedigree originally given by 
Dr. Fleet which we may call C for convenience of reference is as follows: —~ 
C.— 


1. Skandavarman I, 


$. Skandavarman II, 


2. Viravarman, 


8, Skandavarman II, 


a 


l 
4, Sisnhavarman f. 5. Vishnugépa, 


6. Simhavarman IT. 

1 and 2 of B might be identical with 3 and 4 of C. In that case, it may be supposed, tentatively, that Sithhavarman 
I. of C had a son called Skandavarman III. and his son would be the Nandivarman of the Udayéndiram grant. 
As regards A, its connection with C is more difficult to imagine. Kumfravishnu I, may possibly be identival 
with the Yuvanahdrdja-Vishnugépa ( No. 5 of 0), who doas not appear to have reigned. If we suppose 
further that, in addition to Simhavarman II, he had a son named Buddhavarman, it is possible to connect A also 
with C. 

£9 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p, 234. 

5° If this is not due to a mere accident, it may be that the Pallavas had to retreat from Conjeeveram owing, 
perhaps, to 2 coalition among the Chéla, Pandya, and Chéra kings or to the domination of one of them. Inthis 
case, the Pallavas had probably to confine themselves to the Nellore district or to a portion of it, where the villages 


granted in two of the copper-plate inscriptions can be traced. Dasanapura, Palakkada, and Méumftura have, 
accordingly, to be looked for in the Telugu country, 
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“ Mr Richard Mohun Sea. Councell, I desired in my last 3 yds. of red Cloth of two pa. 
per yd. The Boate which hath been gone about ten dayes cannot return with Gunneys &a. untill it 
arrive, therefore if not sent before this arrive, pray hasten it, and you shall speedily bee Supplyed 
with Roapes and Twine. I writt you of a Boate of Gunneys arrived hither which are to bee laden on 
another Boate to proceed to Madarass, But the Governour will not Suffer them to bee removed or 
Landed, therefore desired your Governours Letter, which pray hasten and the Cloth that the Boates 
may proceed, all being ready, The Ginghams next weeke [you] shall not faile to receive. Desireing 
your Speedy Complyance, and if you please not to allow the Cloth, Charge mee with it. This, with 
kinde respects, is the needfull from Your assured friend, AuBrosz SaLussury.?2 

Pettepolee, the 8th December, 1671.” 


“Mr Richard Mohun Sa. Councell, I have deferred answering yours of the 6th, which 
accompanyed the red Cloth, which immeliately sent the Governour of Beattapunde, who hath given 
leave for the Goods, but that your occasion may not bee hiadred for want of Roape and Twine, have 
now sent you15 Candy of the former and 5 candy of the latter, which will bee there delivered you 
upon receipt of this, which esteeme better then to stay for some from hence, because they may bee 
tedious comeing to you. The Ginghams will bee with youon Tewsday, Had not the weather hindred, 
they should have been with you long Since. The Gunneys &ca. will have their dispatch to 
Madaras very speedily when shall advise you the needfull. In the Interin, remaine Your assured 
friend, AmBRosg Sauuspury.*9 

Pettepolee, the 16th December, 1671.” 

“ Mr Richard Mohun Sca. Councell, My last to you was of the 1$th instant, which hope you 
have received with the Roape and Twine therein Mentioned, which hope will bze Sufficient for your 
present occasions. The Dyers have caused the Breach of my word in the Ginghams, which accompany 
this, and doubt not to your content, and hope they are in good tyms, although not soe soone as 
I expected. Soe soone as the Boates arrived which I weitt you the Governour of Beattapunde had 
detained, which I expect to Morrow or next day, they shall proceed, all Being ready. By next shall 
give you account at large. Inthe Interim, Subscribe, Your assured friend, Amprose SaLussury. 

Pettepolee, the 16th December, 1671. 

If the dampness of the Shipp should cause the Ginghams to spott (which suppose not, they 
being well Dyed) you may please to write with them to wash them in faire water and the spotts will 
not appeare.84 Otherwise it may bee they may bee esteemed not well Dyed or not know they will 
endure washing, as our reds will not,” % 

“Mr Richard Mohun ¢c. Councell, I here inclose the account which hope will give you 
satisfaction, Haveing Hndeavoured Complyance with your order as near as in my power, which hope 
you will accept. Some of the Gunney people have failed of Complyance and are now my Debtors 
that I have been forced to buy of others to make good their defect. The Ginghams hope to heare 
are to your likeing, assure you they are very much Courser then the former that I was fearefull they 
would not take the Dye. I have not more at present save to assure you that I am Your ready 
friend and Servant, AmBrose SALUsBURY. 

Peitepolee, the 31th December, 1671,” %° 

“ Mr Richard Mohun &ca. Councell, I sent you anaccount which pray returne, the Boatmen haveing 
taken out part from one Boate, being over laden. They not willing to venture to Sea, have laden the 
same upon one that was not fully compleeted, and that you may not bee displeased at the 
Boatehire Charge as formerly advised, although assure you I offered a Due [ Diu] Boateman 35 and 
hee would not proceed under 40 pago. I have not more then to assure you that I am Your ready 
friend and Servant, AMBROSE SaLUSBURY. 

Pettepolee, the 8rd January, 1671-2.” 9? 

82 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. 


%4 See ante, letter of 19th Ost. 1671. 
36 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. 


33 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5. 
85 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. 
8 Factory Records, Masuli patam. Vol. 9, 
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“Vy Richard Mohun Sea Councell, In my last to Myr AMohun sent the accompt, the Hrror 
being rectifyed, the Ballance is pa, 71: 12: 4 which pray lett bee the Same in your bookeg. 
Understanding your Allome remaineing, did Acquainte one or two of the Gunney people, who 
promised to accept it at § fa. less 1 pa, per Maund, which is pa, 19: 6 fa. per Candy 520 J, 
if L deliver it where they appointe in truck of Packing trade at the price formerly delivered, but them 
;ersons are gone some distance hence. However, if you please to accept of the above, then pray 
with all speed send the .Allome, for about this tyme of yeare is brought out of the Countrey a sort 
of red Allome which will hinder the Sale of this if not very speedily disposed on. If you send it, 
I must bee at Charge to conveigh it unto places convenient, for it will not sell for 12fa. per Maund 
in this place, the Custome and Charges here being greate. What packing trade in a readiness shall 
bee sent you, which I heare is to the vallue of two or three hundred pago., the rest shall bee with 
you in goodtyme. With my service, Lrest, Your assured friend, AMprose SALUSBURY. 

Of noe date [ ? 23rd February 1671-2 }.” 3 

“Uy Amdrose Salusbury, Sir, Your Generall to us without date came to hand the 25th 
Currant, and, according as you therein desire, have now laden all your Masters Allom on board of 
a boate, to which wee shall give the speediest dispatch wee can to Pettepolee that you may there 
receive it according to your expectation and appointment. The price you have proffered us for it wee 
are contented to accept, which is 19 Pa. 6 fa. per Candy of 520 pound, only doe expect that wee 
are at noe further Charge or Risq of it then boate hyre unto you. The invoyce of it goeth here 
inclosed. Its amount wee desire may (as you advise) be as speedy sent us in packing trade as 
conveniently you can, which is what wee have at presant to impart save to remember us kindly unto 
you, Wee remaine, Your loveing freinds, Ricuarp Moxun,®? &ca. 

Metchlepatam, the 28th February 1671-2.” 

“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Yesterday came to hand yours of the 10th Currant by which wee 
observe that you are still obstructed by your Governor aboute landing and disposeing of the 
Companys Allome sent you, though had this Governors rucca#? for its peeccabledisposure. Inclosed 
wee now send you another, which even now cane to us from him, which wee have perused and judge 
to be effectuall. Mirabola Bakere [| Mir ’ Abdullah Bakir | at present is not in towne bnt will be here 
this night, soe that to morrow you may expect his letter to yonr Governor though we Judge that what 
now sent will be sufficient to the accomplishment of the prementioned business, which is the most 
necessary ab presant from Sir, Your loveing freinds, Ricaarp Monon, &ca,4*! 


Metchlepatam, the 12th March, 1671-2.” 


“Mr Richard Mohun ca. Councell, Yours of the 11th with your Governours rucca received, 
when Immediatly sent it to the Bramany, who still saith hee hath not order to lett the 
Boate goe hence, nor had hee knowne of it, had not your Governor advised and given him order to 
detaine her, which otherwise hee hal not, therefore please to hasten an absolute order that the Boate 
may pass and that I may have freedome to carry the Allom where I please without obstruction. If 
the Governour send a Nobattee [vambditi, Mal. a trustworthy messenger] will bee more effectuall 
then his ruceas, for hee giveing onely his order to his Bramany who both not write an abzolute 
order. With my Service, [ remain, Your assurel friend, Ampaosz SanusBurRy. 

Pettepolee, the 14th March, 1671-2.” 43 


“Mr Richard Mohun §ca. Councell, Whea I writt you for the Allom thought your Governour 
would not have made any denyall of former priviledge, but hees soe unreasonable to demand juncan or 
land the Goods, when, as advised it will not sell for 15 pa. per Candy in seven yeares, nor will any 
come hither to buy it, the Custome soe unreasonable, therefore shall returne it. With my Service 
Tremaine, Your assured friend to Command, AmBrose SALusBURY. 

Peitepolee, the {| 2 | March, 1671-2,''43 

“3 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. 


40 Ar, Ruk’a, a letter, written document, 
#2 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol, 9. 


29 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5. 
41 Factory Records, Mazulipstam, Vol. §. 
43 Pactcry Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. 
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Mr. Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Wee expected that the last Rucea sent your Governor by us from 
this would have been sufficient for the cleareing the Company’s Aliome Lut since yours of the 14th 
‘ustant wee finde the Gontrary, Wee have egaine sent to this Governor for another Rucca moze 
effectuall which he hath now sent, which goeth here inclosed unto you. Our Dubash acquaints us 
that the Governor was passionately concerned when he heard that his former Ruccaes sent were not 
observed, that if, upon the receipt of this, it was not imediately released he would discharge him 
from his place and soe acquainted your Governor’s Brother who was then presant. Wee likewise 
advised him coacerning your Chay that there might be noe stop, but that you might be free to carry 
and dispose of it as you should see most Convenient, which he readily Consented unto, wherein, if you 
finde any obstruction, as also in the Allome, be speedy in youradvices, and wee shall indeavour what 
in us lyes, which is al at presant, save that wee remember us heartily unto you, and Remaine, Sir, 
your reall friends, Ricaarp Mouoy, &ca.4 

Metchlepatam, the 16¢h March 1671-72.” 

* Mr Richard Mohun §ca. Councell, The Letter you sent with yours of the 16th is of noe vallue, 
the Governour denying to lett the Allom goe, I think I formerly advised if landed here, the buyer 
must pay 5 pa, Juncan per Candy. 1 formerly landed some here, and it lying two years neare 
upon by the walls, was forced to send it from hence. The juncan where I purpose to send it, is about 
SU fan, or, at most ? pa. per Candy, which difference is great. This Bramany Rogne pretending 
to your,Governour hee doth this for his proffitt soe that 50 such Rucces will bee of noe more vallue 
then these received and the Boate must thus remaine. Hee makes noe account of Mier Abdula 
Bakeirs Letter, nor will hee lett my Chay goe, Please to send such order that the Allome and Chay 
may pass. With my Service, Tremaine, Your assured friend and Servant, AmMBrose SALUSBURY. 

Petiepolee, the 19th March, 1671-2. 

I suppose your Governour giveth private order not to lett the Goods goe although hee pretended to 
you fairely but hees false as they are all, if not, the least Rucca this Bramany would not deny to obey.’’4% 

‘Mr Richard Mohun §ca. Councell, Last night in hast advised yon the Bramany continueth 
his resolution to detayne the Allom and hath the Impudence to say your Governour his Master is 
a foole to give his Ruccoes. I thinck your Governour useth the Sea Custome and giveth one order 
to lett the Goods goe, another that it should not, which is most certaine, if not, it would have gone at 
the first, this fellow not dareing to deny his absolute order, but it is like unto that, give Butter, give 
none. Pray acquainte Mier Abdula Bakeir that his Letter was not regarded by the Bramany and 
please to desire him to send one that may free my Chay and pray lett the Governours Rucca clare 
all that I may not give you nor him further trouble. Hee may save the Paper hee sends in Ruccas 
for another use And send a Moldarr [mahaldar, revenue officer] to carry the Buates away, end in 
fature shall not trouble his Goverment nor myselfe with any more Chay, and what have to doe shall 
bee out of his power where shall have assistance of the Governour and nott the least obstruction. 
With hearty respects, I rernaine, Your assured friend and Servant, AuBRosE SaLusBory.* 

Petiepoise, the 20th March, 1671-2.” 

“Mr Richard Mohun ca, Councell, My last acquainted you the effect your Governours 
Ruccaes produceth, This Bramany Governour saith all the Ruccaes hee hath yet received giveth him 
order not to suffer the Boate to goe before junccan paid. This peone of yours will acquaint you the 
same, by which you may judge how false your Governour is to pretend one thing and act contrary. 
The least rucca if absolute, would be Sufficient, but 100 such will availe nothing. Therefore, since 
hee writeth noebody knoweth what, it were much better hee save his paines and paper and send 
Nobuttee to carry the Boates away and pray lett him have the same order for my Chay. The old 
Bramanys are gone to Golcondah. Had they been in place, the Boates would not have been thus long 
detained. With kind respects, remaine, Your assured friend and Servant, AMBRc8sE SaLusBURY. 


Pettepolee, the 22d March, 1671-2.” 4? 
a ert pet er pe pl sai snl EA 
‘¢ Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5. tS Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol, 9. 
*6 Factory Records, Masulizatam, Vol. 9. 47 Factory Reccris, Masulipatam, Vol 9, 
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“Mr Richard Mohun §ca. Councedl, I was in hopes you would have sent one Rucca to hare 
served for all the Boates, but you mention onely the Allom. I desire you will please to procure 
a Rucca for three Boates of Chay and shall not in future trouble you on the like oceasion. Had the 
Boatemen observed my order, the Chay had been landed at Mottepallee [Motupalle], which would 
lave prevented the inconvenience. To land the Chay I will not, because in Seaven years it will 
not sell in this place and to pay junccan am unwilling, haveing not hitherto, for if now paid, all other 
Goods must, in the future, doe the Same, which will bee prejudiciall to them Which may hereafter 
reside here, Jf you cannot prevaile with the Governour Mier Ablula Bakeir or Mierneir Sier43 
at your request w.ll doe it. J shall send you some Gunneys on the Allome account soe soone as — 
Boates are free. Please to hasten such a Racca as you now sent, for here was raine last night, 
I remaine, Your assnred friend and Servant, AmMBrose SaLuspory. 


Pettepolee, the 26th March 1672.49 
Whether Salisbury’s “chay” was ever “cleared” does not appear, for there are no further letters 
in existence between Peddapalle and Masulipatam until nearly two months later, 


It was some time in this year that Thomas Bowrey, captain of a “ conntry”’ vessel, was 
entertained by Salisbury at Peddapalle. Bowrey gives tle following account of his visit :—* Anno 
Domini 1672 I stroke downe to Pettipoleein a Journey I tooke Overland From Fort St Georg’s 
to Metchlepatam, where I visited and paid my respects to Mr Ambrose Salsbury at his 
new house he built in a pleasant part of the towne, he being Chiefe of thea Affaires of the 
Honourable English East India Companie here. He treated me and my people very Gentilely and 
wold not Suffer me to depart that night. I condescended to Stay all night and take my leave Early 
in the Morninge, but he was as loth to part with methen. I Staid to takea View of the towne i 
after dinner set forward.” 50 Bowrey’s reference to his host as ‘* Chiefe” seems to show that thie 
visit took place after the receipt of the Company's orders for Salisbury’s reinstatement, 


On the 13th June, 1672, the correspondence between Peddapalle and Masulipatam recommences, 


“Mr, Richard Mohun §¢2. Councell, The packing trade to make good my Contract hath been 
redy some time, but the Rivers are not yet soe furnished with water but hope will bee speedily when 
you may expect the fullamount fo Ballance my account, aluhough were J now to buy the like quantity 
of Allome, should not give § a pago. or Per Maund. With my respects I rest, Your Reall friend, 


Aysrose SaLUsBURY. 


Pettepolee, the 13th June, 1672, 
Pray send the weight of each Caske with the number.” 5! 


On the 21st June, 1672, the Council at Masulipatam wrote to Salisbury desiring that he would 
undertake the business of procuring saltpetre for the Company. 


‘¢ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Its our desire that you Speedylye advise us what Quantitiye of 
Peeter you Can provide for us in four or five mounths time at furthest, and the Sorts, wether 
double or treble refined, with the respective prizes, for we have occasion either for 30: 40: or 50 
tonns as you Shall be able to procure, which pray acquaint us, and wether you will engage the provi- 
sion of it, wherein desire you will [be] as Speedy as Conveniently you can, not omitting the full 
Charge upon it, untill it Shall come to be laden on board. We Cannot give you an account of the 
weight [of the] Caske Sent you, Since those that Allom Came out in were So miserable Shatered and 
torn that we were forced, at its landing, to shift in other Caske as we Could get, which were not 


enn et ee 


#8 Mar Mirshahr, which would mean the Governor of the City, but probably Mirbahr, Chief of the Customs, is 


meant. 

49 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol, 9. 
A Geographical Account of the Countries Round the Bay of Bengal (Hakluyt Society’s Publications), 
Second Series, No. XIT., p. 57 f. 

31 Factory Records, Masulipaiam, Vol. 9. 
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weighed. Pray advise the most profitable time in the yeare for makeing investments in Packing 
trade, and what you have now by you of that Commodity to Compleate the former Account Send 
hither as Svoue as you Can. Further we have not to add then that we are, Sir, Your Very Loving 
Friends, RicparD Mouun &ea, 





We shall expect your advises and accordingly returne you Answer. 
Metchlepatam, June 21, 1672.” 


Unfortunately, Salisbury’s reply to this letter is much damaged, but his mention of Jearsey 
and his unwillingness to again undertake the saltpetre investment are evidently connected with his 
recollection of the disastrous consequences that resulted from his dealings in that commodity prior 


tv 1670.58 


Mr Richard Mohun and Councell, Thad . . . 1 1 e © © © e ew ew wl OM 
Bus'ness but Mr Jearseys , . . . . Investments. God Almighty in his Justice reward 
him in his due time and way for what I have Sustained by his means. I returned two or three 
times very ill, in danger of my life, from the Peter Countrey and the Company have given me 
the reward you see, therefore resolve to medle noe more with Peter. The Company 
want not Servants for their other buisiness, therefore may spare one or two for this if 
their ovcasions require it. I sent you a Boate of packing stuff and shall hasten the remainder to 
Ballance the account. The dry time is the fittest time for provision of that Comodity, it being 
usually made not in the house, but for price I suppose noe difference in the time, fur it will bee 
difficult to alter the price. They are a very poore People and therefore danger in dealeing with 
them. I remaine, Your assured friend, Amprose SatusBury.°® 


Metchlepatam, 24th June 1672.” 


Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Yesterday came to hand yours of the 24 instant in Answer unto 
ours concerning the provision of Peeter, wherein we finde you all togather unwilling to that under- 
takeing so shall [not] further impose it upon you then to desire you will direct us in that affayre 
how we shall proceede for the Speediest obtaineing that quautitye mentioned by the Agent and 
Councill for the Honble. Companys occasions, which we Communicated in our last unto you, 
wherein we doubt not your redy Complyance. Your boate of Packing trade not yet arrived, the 
remainder to Ballance that Account you promise will haysten, which we shall accordingly expect 
and subscribe, Sir, Your loveing Friends, RicHarp Monon &ca.°° 


Metchlepatam, June 27th 1672.” 


However, unwilling as Salisbury was to “meddle” again with ‘ peter” he was aftaid to risk 
the Company’s displeasure by an absolute refusal. ‘Therefore, when he received the news of his 
re-instatement, he wrote in a different strain. At the same time he showed his resentment for the 
injustice he considered he had suffered. Throughout the whole of his career in India, Salisbury 
behaved like a petulant child, indulging in occasional outbursts of indignation, with as sudden 
transition to almost cringing humility. 

‘SMr Richard Mohun $ca. Councell, Although the many years loss of time in expectation of 
the Companys Imployment answerable to the knowledge of the Commerce of the Countrey, and the 
losses have Sustained by leaveing my residence to serve them may Sufficiently discourage mee from 
takeing the trouble of the Peter buisiness, however, Since the Company are now pleased to esteeme 
mee worthy their Service (although know not what it is) am willing to accomodate their occasions and 
comply with your desires, which they have not deserved from mee, haveing preferred all strangers, 
and not taken the least observance of mee, saveing to displace mee upon the Clandestine reports of 
them ill minded persons, whome God will, in his due tyme, reward. I desire you not to lett your 
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house Servants know of your want of Peter, for they will lett the Peter men know it, which will cause 
them to advance the price as they please themselves and the Peter Braminy is much behinde hand by 
renting of tenn townes, that hee’s not to be trusted. Your desire is to receive the Peter free from 
debts and Charges and to bee at a certainty in the price, which indeed is the onely way for the Com. 
panys advantage. The Companys price was old for the Sort double refined besides the 

debts and the Dutch now give €4 and 7 pagos. new for the Peter they receive at Ramapatam 
[ Ramapatnam] and they are at all C[harges | upon it, as Baggs, Cooly and Boates &ca. which leave 
to your Considferation | and desire you to advise the price you will give for the double and the [price] 
for the treble refined to bee delivered in the tyme you name, four or five months, on board Shipp in 
Metchlepatam or this Roade, and if your price encourage, I will assure you 50 Tonns, or if your 
. occasions require, 190, but you must bee very Speedy, the quantity requireing time, [and] the more 
“now in the raines. If you please to send 1900 pa. you shall not faile of Packing trade to iis ful] 
amount, with the Ballance of the Allom account in good time, I remaine, Your assured friend, 
AMBROSE SALUSBURY,5/ 

Petiepolee, the 27th June, 1672.” 

In the correspondence following Salisbury’s re-appointment as “ Cheife” at Peddapalle, the 
Council at Masvlipatam adopted a different tone. Since Salisbury was no longer an independent 
person doing their business voluntarily, they affected to be filled with wonder that he should expect 
a commission on the saltpetre he was to procure, said they would “consider of’? his demand for 
‘‘diett money,” utterly refused to take any extra “‘ packing trade” off his hands, and, in their letter 
of the 19th Oct. 1672, reproved him for complaining of their tardy replies to his letters. Unfor. 
tunately, there is no letter of Salisbury’s extant between the 27th June and the 11th December 1672, 
so that we only have the one point of view during those months. 


At the end of October, Salisbury proposed to provide the bags for saltpetre of a different size 
than formeily and was very aggrieved that his suggestion was not immediately complied with, On 
the 4th November he received a sharp rebuke for his unreasonableness. But, in spite of their 
lordly attitude towards the “‘Cheife” at Peddapalle, the Masulipatam Council were only too ready 
to thrast the whole of the ‘peter business ” on his shoulders, as appears by their letters of the 4th 
and 20th and 30th November 1672. The following correspondence from Masulipatam continues the 
story up to that date. Salisbury’s replies during this period do not exist. 


‘ir Ambrose Salusbury, Wee have received yours of the 15th Currant To which as soone as 
receive advises from the Fort ( which we expect within a day or two ) shall perticulerly Reply and 
advise you the needfull, till which time you must endeavour to perswade the Peeter men to stay with 
you. The remainder of the packing trade pray hasten, being our Masters occasions [require] it, 
Which is all at present from, Sir, Your Loveing Friends, Ricuarp Monon &ca.58 

Metchlepatam, July the 18th, 1672.” 


‘Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, We have received yours of the 20th Currant and now, haveing 
received answere from the Fort, shall advise you the needfull. For Petre twice boyled delivered at 
the Fort Oleare of all hazard and Charges except baggs, they pay 7 Pagos. per Candy, but not 
questioning but that you can procure that sort much cheaper, we have sent you by the bearers here— 
of 500 new pagos, with which wee desire you to begin that Investment, as also to procure for 
packing 10000 ps, Gunny, whereof 2000 must be thick and Substantiall, 30 Candy ropes and 
6 Candy twine both some what finer then the last, and of Petre the quantity desired is 100 Candy- 
which must be ready against the returne of the Europe shipps from the Bay. In the provision of 
both and especially the latter, we must entreat your more then ordinary Care to prevent badd debts 
and that in all Charges you use all frugallitie which wilbe much for your Credit, not elce but that 
we are, Your Reall friends, RicHarp Monun &ca.29 

Metchlepatam, July the 26th, 1672.” 
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‘Mr dmérose Salusbury, Our last to you was of the 26th Currant wherein wee advised vou 
the needfull, to which refer you, and then sent you by your and one of the Companys Peons 500 
new Pagos., which wee hope you will have received [ere ] this gett [ to ] your hands, since which we 
have received yours of the 25th ditto,°© to which have only to answere to what you say touching of 
allowing you 7 Pagos per Candy for double refined Peter which wee admire you should new mention 
for you know that our masters allow noe advantage to be made of their Imployment (in that nature) 
into which you are now re-admitted, soe you musi act as their Servant. When wee proposed an 
agreement with you to deliver it Cleare of Charges &2a, yon were suspended, soe at you[r] one 
Liberty. The Peterman that tels you wee offered him 6 pagos. per Candy where its made saies 
falce and designes by it, a8 wee suppose, to deceive, which is all, Your assured Freinds, 
RicuarD Mouun®! &ca. 

Metchlepatam, July the 27th, 1672.” 

‘Mr Ambrose Sulushury, Wee have received yours of the 8d Currant,® and perceive that you 
have already given out Part of the 500 Pagos sent you for Packing trade, which is well, but te ee _ 
the 1000 Pagos. worth you say you have Contracted for Cannot by any meanes doe, it being what 
wilbe prejudiciall to our Honble. Imployers to keep 500 Pagos. dead the whole yeare about. The 
500 Pagos. you desire for the Peeter goes herewith, and must desire you to be as quick in the 
provision of it as possible you can, that soe it may be in a Readinesse against the returne of the ships 
from the Bay, and, for the goodnesse, you must take speciall care, For this year you may only 
send us your accounts as formerly you have done, and for the diett &ca. wee shall Consider of it 
and in the next advise you the needful]. Your loveing freinds, Ricnarp Mououn, &ca,8 


Metchlepatam, August the 7th 1672.” 

“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Wee have received two of yours of the 10th and 12th instant, the 
first acknowledging the receipt of Pagos, 500 wee sent yon for the provision of Peeter and for Packing 
trade. Neither the Fort nor this place will require more then what already enordered you. We 
doubt not your promised Care both in the goolness and prisses of what you are to provide with its 
timely readinesse for the Bengale shipping. The broad Cloth you advised for, vtz¢. 10 yards of fine 
red and 10 yards ditto Collour ordinary now send you, which wee shall charge you withall, and 
Remaine, Your very loveing friends, Ricaanp Mouun, &ca.% z 

Metchlepatam, August the 15th 1673.” 

“Mr Ambiose Salusbury, Sir, This day wee have received the Fort Generall of date the 10th 
Currant, wherein the Agent and Councill enorder us to provide more then what wee have allready 
given you order for Seaven hundred Candies of the best twice boyled Peeter, if to be had good, 
Cheape and seasonable for the returne of their whomward bound shipping, which we desire you with 
all speed to advise both the Agent and us with the price it will come out at, and to send a muster of 
that you are a provideing to the Fort heither, and if you are sattisfied you can timely provide so 
great a quantity and to the Honble, Companys advantage, advise us and we shall send you money 
accordingly. More wee have not to add, but to desire you will be speedy in your advisses 
as directed. We kindely Salute you, and Remaine, Sir, Your loveing friend, Ricuaro Moavy. 


Mr Mainwaring and Mr Chamberlaine being at Madapollam.® 

Metchlepatam, September the 19th, 1672.” 

‘© Mr Ambrose Salustury, Sir, Your Generall to us of the 21th Instani®” Came to hand the 23d 
following, wherein you advise the good forwardnesse the 100 Candy of Peeter formerly Enordered 
is in, and that both fur goodnesse and price you doubt not but it will answere expectation, which we 
are very glad to here, and wish that you could provide the 700 Candys since enordered upon the same 
good termes, for without it the Honble. Companys Shipping wilbe in great danger of returning 
some hundred tonns dead Freight, which wee desire you to Consider and doe what you can in the 
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Provision of it and be speedy both in your advisses to them and us what quantity of Cotton you are 
able to provide, for both it and Peeter must be in a readinesse against the returne of the Bay 
shipping, and for what monies you shall need for provision of both shall, as you advise, be sent you 
which is the needfull at Present from Sir, Your very loveing friend, Ricnharn Moxnun. 


Mr Mainwaring and Mr Chamberlaine being at Madapollam.® 
Metchlepatam, September the 26th 1672.” 
P. S. to the “ Generall from Metchlepatam to the Fort.” 


‘Mr Salusburys lettere will informe you Concerning his provision of Cotton; your directions to 
us about it wee shall observe.°9 

7th October 1672.” 

“Mr Amérose Salusbury, Sir, Wee shall give answere to yours of the 2d and 5th Instant7° 
takeing notice of the Provision of the 100 Candy of Peeter formerly Hnordered you and of its price 
of 4 Pagos. per Candy, which wee Hsteeme as well bought, and should be heartily glad that you 
could, against the retnrne of the Bay shipping, provide the 700 Candy more so earnestly pressed for 
by the Agent and Councell, since otherwise our Honble, Employers shipping wilbe in great 
danger of returneing with much dead Freight, which we desire you by all endeavours to prevent, 
since that quantity, if obtaineable, would very much helpe ous. Cotton is a Commodity not at all 
desired, but in Case of necessity to fill up, so that if the quantity of Peeter mentioned to be had upon 
any reasonable termes and good, wee then suppose there wilbe noe occasion for the other, or at least 
a very small quantity, Wee observe that you have lately received Intelligence out of the Peeter 
Countrey of 200 Candies there in a readinesse more then you have bought, which wee wish you to 
agree for at the Cheapest and best termes you can, and be not wanting in your Care of overlooking 
it well that it be not mixt with salt or other trash, but that it be Cleane and twice boyled and if 
possible not in any measure adulterated. Its Probable you may, in a short time, have further 
advisses of more which, if you doe, and that it can be timely ready and so Contracted for as to our 
Masters advantage, let not slip the oppertunity. Pagos. twelve hundred wee now send you, 
supposeing it a sufficent supply for the Presant, but as your occasions require, advise us, and you 
shall accordingly be furnished. Your muster of Peeter sent us wee have this day sent for the Fort 
and advise them concerning Cotten, to which wee expect their answere. More wee have not at 
present to acquaint you then to wish you all good successe in your undertakeings and to assure you 
that wee are, Sir, Your loveing and respective Friends, Ricnarp Monon. 

Mr Mainwaring and Mr Chamberlaine at Madapollam. 


The Peeter you receive being in a readiness and boats ladings, send it us, that all may be timely 
here against the shipps.7 


Metchlepatam, October the 8th, 1872.” 


“Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, This day wee reecived two of yours, both of the 12th Currant?? 
the one by won of your Peons, the other by our Masters, which carried you the twelve hundred 
Pagos., which wee are glad to here are arrived with you in safety. The two Musters of 
Nallacundepallee [? Nallakandapalem'] Peeter wee have likewise received, but such trash as in our 
lives wee have not seene, Judging it to be rather durst and Salt mingled together then Peeter. You 
mention one of them to be twice boyled, but which it is wee canuot discover, both being so alike and 
80 bad as thal wee are of opinion that to meddle with it would be but a Cheat to our Honble. 
Imployers, of which wee must and shall allwaies have a great Care, besides the prime Cost of 
5 Pagos. per Candy with Oxe hire at 1} bringing to this place Equalls the price of the best Peeter 
in the Country, in soe much that wee doe not thinke fitt to Meddle with it, but leaye the 
Provision for the Quantity of Peeter required from us unto your manadgment or as much of it as 
possible you can to be in a readinesse against the Returne of the Bay Shipping, and what yon doe 
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provide, wee desire your great Care in seeing that it be Cleane and good and free from any Mixture 
of salt or trash. You advise that the two hundred Candy mentioned in your last Letters and which 
you advised the twelve hundred Pagos. for, was in a readinesse, and that you were sending said 
money into the Country to pay for it, which wee are glad to here and that you have since advices of 
the like quantity but more remote, but had noe muster of it, It should be good by the Price you 
mention, being 64 or 7 Pagos. per Candy of 520 Iz. which is lese in weight then you have already 
bought and much more in price, which wee desire you to Consider by your Endeavouring to augment 
the one and lessening the other, and to be as speedy in the Provision of it as possible you can. The 
whole quantity desired by the Agent and Councell is Candies 800, of which you advise you have 
200in a readinesse. What more you can procure, pray doe it, for wee shall leave it wholly unto you, 
and now send you, as desired, more Pagos. twelve hundred that money may not be wanting, In 
ene of yours to us, you blame us for not sooner answering your letters and sending you moneys. 
Pray compare the dates of yours and ours together and then see whether you have cause to 
Complaine, but if the weather be such as to hinder the arrivall of our Peons and money with you or 
your letters with us, wee cannot help that. Both your and our Peons have been 7 days returning. 
Farther have not at present to inlarge save to Committ you and your Affaires to the Protection of 
the Allmighty, and Remaine, Sir, Your loveing Friends, Ricuarp Mouuy, c&va.? 

Metchlepatam, October the 19th, 1672.” 

“Mr Ambrose Salusbury, After dispatch of ours to you yesterday, came to hand yours of the 
91th,74 wherein you continue to encourage us not to doubt your timely complyance in provision of the 
Peeter, which wee are very glad to understand, as also that the rumour of the Kings People being in 
the Peeter Country has proved falce. However, as our last’4 advised you, we immediately upon 
receipt of yours of the 15th,74 dispeeded to Guleondah for the Kings Phirmaund, which, as soone as 
eome to hand, shall forward to you. The knives and lockeing glasses you desire we herewith send. 
Wee have Considered of what you propose as to the Contents of the baggs of Peeter, but we judge ‘it 
most convenient not to alter an old Custome when their accrewes noe benifitt by an innovation, 
therefore wee would have each as formerly to containe 1 C. [ewt.] and to be putin double Gunnies of 
the best procureable, which is the needfull at present from Your assured friends, Riogarp Mouwun. 


Mr Mainwaring and Mr Chamberlaine at Madapollam.” 


October the 24th 1672,” 

“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, yours of the 26th and 28th October’ came to our hands yesterday 
in the Evening, and wee observe that you do not meane to accept the Peetre as twas, but to have ib 
refined and made fitter for the Companys use and that the owner will doe this, and leave it to choice 
to accept or leave. The proposition being reasonable, wee advise you to give him incouragement to 
goe in hand with it, for that you know there is orders for 700 Candy, and you mention but of fine 
that you are in election to have, besides the prementioned Parcell. You doe very well to provide 
baggs before hand that there may be noe loss of time. As soon as the Phirmaund [farman] arrives 
it shalbe sent you, though wee are glad to heare you hope you shall have little occasion to make use 
of it, which is so much the better, The Agent and Councell are very desirous to be certainely 
informed that you can doe that they may the better Governe themselves. Wee never heard the 
Commanders complaine of these baggs. If you have, and thinck it Convenient to put more peeter in 
a bage then accustomary in these Parts, wee leave it to you. Wee desire to advise what quantity of 
Cotton Yarne you can provide at 11 Pagos, the Candy for wee detaine our advices to the Fort 
to receive yours. Resting Your very loveing friends, Matrruew Maiywarine; Groran CuaMBER- 


LAINE, 


Mr Mohun at Madapollam,”” 
Melchlepatam, November the 1st 1672.” 
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“© Uy Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Wee are with yours of the 81th past,7® whercin you seeme dissatisfied 
that wee should require the Peeter bags to be made of the old dementions, which you cannot in reagon 
plame us for, befure you gave us a reason wherefore wee should alter them, since you will perceive wee 
have left it to you. Wee cannot call to minde that you were taxed Ly us for any wrong done the Com- 
pany,’ Twere therefore better you waved your unseasonable expressions as to the vindicating your Selfe 
as ifaccused for the future. The 1st Instaut wee received a Letter from the Agent and Councell 
wherein they say the cotton yarne may be brought cheaper from Turkey then to bay it here at 11 
Pagos. the Candy. Mr. Mohun being absent have detained your case untill his returne, who, tis 
possible, may furnish you, being destitute our selves. Wee remaine Sir, Your very loveing Friends, 
Marigew MAInwAREiNG ; GEORGE CHAMBERLAINE, 

No date [2 4th November 1672], Mesulapatam.”? 

“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Wee have received yours of the 12th Instant.8® It came to hand 
yesterday in the Evening, when wee Immediately wrote to the Governor, but instead of granting our 
dosixes, he returned the Letter sent him without opening. Such is the daily affronts of [the] Capan 
[capon, eunuch] Governor in Stopping our necessarics and provisions, that wee dare not by any 
meanes oppose, being the time that he may much prejudice the Company on any the least disgust. 
Besides the Companies orders are possitve to keepe a faire correspondeacy with the Moores, soe that 
you must endeavor to mannadg your business to the bast advantage youcan. Here is noe Wine 
procureable or soe Small a quantity of Spice as you mention, Wee Remaine, &ca, Marr. 


Marywarnine; Gro. CHAMBERLAINE. 

Mr Mohun at Madapollam.®! 

November the 4th, 1672.” 

“ My Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Both yours of the 4th November®2 came to hand yesterday, for 
which wee have waited some daies. You will perceive by our formers that the Governour will not 
youchsafe usa reply to any Letier seni him, being greedy of a Piscash [peshhush} aud, his time now 
short, are in hopes to avoid giving him any, otherwise wee doubt shalbe forced to comply with him 
for the better carrying on the Companies Affaires. Wee are unacquainted with the Peetre man for 
the 200 Candy course Peeter, which you leave to us to Contract for. Wee desire you to doe it if 
you can without hindring your provision of the other 500 Candy, but in case you cannot, then to 
direct us how wee shall come to the knowledge of the Prementioned Party. Though the place where 
it is, is farther distant from Pettipolee then from hence, conceive it may be done at the same charge 
and soe the same thing to the Honble. Company and more proper to bring all into one Accompt. 
The Agent and Councell, in a Letter lately received from them, disapprove of Cotton at the price you 
mention as being to deare. Wee therefore desire you only to send us 5 Candy for Packing 
immediately and as many Dungarees as you can, of which wee shall want 3900 Patch. Wee send 
you now on that account 200 pagos, Pray deliver the Madrass Peons the musters of Peeter. They 
call with you to receive them, being the Agents Order, Wee remaine &ca., Marz, MAaInwarinc ; 
GrorGE CHAMBERLAINE, 

Mr Mohun at Madapollam 3s 

November the 7th, 1672.” 

“© My Ambrose Sulusbury, Sir, Wee have received yours of the 13th Current,°* whereby wee take 
notice what you write about the petre, and wish it may prove according to your advice. The musters 
wee take notice you will also send to the Fort. As to the Peetre you write of on this side the river, 
wee hope shall have noe occasion to meddle with it, relying upon you for the full quantity desired, and 
that it be ready in due time, for the provision whereof, if you want any more money, advize, and it 
shalbe sent you, which being what offers, wee remaine, Sir, Your assured friends, Ricnarp Monon 
&ca,85 

November the 20th 1672.” 
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“ Mr Ambrose Salushury, Sir, Wee are glad to observe that you are furnished with Oxen and 
that you are in hopes to have the Peeter in Pettipolee by the 15th next month, Pray hasten all as 
much as possible you can, and you need not doubt but the Agent, as well as our selves, will represent 
your service home, where you neede not question the Honble. Companys good resentment of it to 
your advantage. The Phirmaund is not yet arrived. As soon as we receive it, it shalbe dispeeded to 
you. Inthe Iuterime we hope you will [have] noe obstruction in the businesse. If you cannot procure 
Cotton aswell as Dungarees tor the 200 Pagos. sent you, pray send the whole amount in 
Dungarees, for that we daily want them to embale the Companys goods. Wee Remaine, Sir, Your 
very loveing freinds, Ricuarp Monun; Marr. Marnwarine ; Grorcz CuampBernstne.%6 





Metchlepatam the 80th November 1672.” 


On the 11th December, 1672, Salisbury’s letters recommence. If we may judge from his 
own account, the petre investment was indeed an arduous task and it is not strange that he was loth 
to undertake it. His conduct of the affair elicited the praise of Messrs. Mainwaring and 
Chamberlaine, who, in their letter of 21st December, reminded him of the “creditt’? which would 
« redowne ” to himself ‘‘alone.’ Salisbury’s protestations of incorruptibility in his letter of the 26th 
December scem rather uncalled for and ring somewhat false. 


“Mr Richard Mohun tea. Councell, t was in hopes, when I writt the former.8? to have the 
Peter at Pettipolee by the 15th this month, but in my last advised have caused great part to be 
boiled againe since my being in these parts, that it will bee the latter end of this month before all the 
Peeter will arrive to Pettipolee. Had not the great Rain put a Stopp to this business for a month 
shou!d have sett forth svoner, and not have doubted to provide 800 Candy, however have made such 
improvement of this short time that by the blessing of Almighty God hope you will see such effects 
of niy labours that will compleate the 500 Candy. T formerly advised that I had contracted for the 
first hundred Candy at 5 pago. per Candy and 200 at 5 pago. per Candy, but, since my arrivall, 
finding the Peeter men I made Contract with to have brought up the Peeter at 3 pago, and 32 and 
4 per Candy, I shall use my Endeavors to make an abatement of half pago. per Oandy in the 200 
Candy when the business is at a period. Should I now compell them to it, they would make 
Complaints and bribe the Governor and ruin all soe that I must desist till the business be compleated. 
I hear not of any Phirmaund and the Peter Braminy denieth to send downe the old one, the Peeter 
at soe many places that noe small difficulty to content the Governours dca, and to bring the Peeter 
&ca, to one place to send a quantity togeather, your services all disposed on, and I am in want here, 
there being soe many to please that I am forced to give cloth and glasses, and all will not content 
some ill Conditioned people. And, in the Way to Pettipolee, in some places my letters, the Peeter 
in others, are forced to pay Juncan, and for the Oxen what it will be I shall, when all concluded, 
give you Account. Ile assure you in some places I stay not soe long as to eate, time being soe 
short, I have not time to dine but stay from one night to the next. You cannot judge of the 
trouble of this business. God grant me good success in it that my service may be to the Honble. 
Company and your good Jikeings. Dungarees shall hasten per the next Cuffalgh [/a/la, caravan] ; 
Cotton dear, therefore buy none at Pettipolee and in the way with what have now ready qt. 600 Oxen 
[sic |the rest. Is now arrived News that the Governour of Cundeneere [ Oundanore] hath sent his 
De-Roy [durai, prohibition in the king’s name] upon the Peeter, Soe that now if your Governours 
lotter will bee of none effect, the Company will bee Sufferers and that ruined. I have in many 
Letters desired you to procure a Phirmaund Soe that I hope you will not blame mee. I remaine 
Your assured, Ampose SaLusBURY. 

[ Guodeshawder |, the 11th December 1672,” 88 

“ Mr Richard Mohun £tca. Cauncell, I advised you last night the Kings people have put the 
De Roy and chop [chhugp, a stamp] on the Companys Peeter that is in Gunneys ready to goe hence, 
and upon all the Pecter not weighed. The Peeter at Pettipolee and on the way, and this in Gunneys 
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ready to goe is to the amount of nearest 300 Candy. I fear the Peeter in the way will bee detained 
which is upwards 80 Candy. I should compleate all in 10 daies had not this accident happened and 
lave to the full amount of your mony five hundred Candy, having made the greatest hast possible 
and used all meanes to accomodate the Honble. Companys occastons. I have writt the Governonr 
of Candaneere, who hath sent 10 gun men to this place and some horsmen to another, who have put 
the Chop on the Companys Peeter that if hee obstruct my business the Kings business will receive 
the greater dammage when his occasions require the Service of the English Gunners in Golcondah, 
and that it is an unjust act not done in any Kings Couatry to make Seizure of goods provided by 
the Company, and for every Cask hee shall take from mee thus unjustly, the Company will receive 
a thousand from the King, the Shipping being disapointed of the Comodity, therefore bid him read 
his Phirmaund with good observation and hee will find hee is onely to buy Peeter where Merchants 
and others have it to Sell, but not to rob the Company or violently to Seize on their goods. I will 
send you his answer when received, which expect in two daies. I long Since advised you 
to procure a Phirmaund and acquainted you that I heard the Kings people comeing to obstruct the 
Feeter, therefore cannot justly Impute Per mee in fault. I purpose to take of [f | the chop the 
Kings people have put on the Gunneys and the Peeter, and will venture a brush with them. Pray give 
your Speedy answer unto [ this ], You cannot but heare the news of Oram Zeabs | Aurangzeb’s | 
Army being nere Golcondah and have taken two Castells from the king and are 6 leagues from 
Goleondah. Pray, on sight hereof, Send fifty Bundarees®® and good Peons and I shall not much 
question to bring away the Peeter. J remaine, Your assured friend, AmBrosE SALUSBURY. 
Guodepowdee [Gundlapalli] the 12th December, 1672.” 9 


“Mr Richard Mohun Etca., This instant have notice that two of the Peeter men have bin 
with the Governour of Cundeneere and have bribed the Governour &ca. to send Peons to obstruct my 
business under pretence of the Kings Phirmaund. They are the most notorious Rougues under the 
Sun. They now pretend theire price formerly was 5 pagos. old per Candy. J have theire bill for one 
hundred Candy, being the first which you desired. Herewith send you theire Receipt for fowre 
hundred Pagos. The rest I promised them, if good Peeter, ; pago. more per Candy, which being 
fowre and } pago. per Candy which they were content with, but give them 10 Pago. per Candy 
they will not bee content. I have had Peeter detained and obstructed from being waiged this 10 
dayes by the meanes of these villaines, which if they had not done, the full 300 Candy had bin at 
Pettepollee. I must end as I can with them, I bought 21 Candy at 8 pagos. 2 fa. which they had 
not any right unto, but now they will pretend it tobelongto them. Pray send at sight 3u or 40 good 
Bundarees or 50 and I hope to secure them Rogues. I have sent for one hundred and twelfe Candy 
of that Peeter IL advised you soe farr hence and have agreed at 5 Pago. to receive it 10 Miles from 
hence but its not arrived. God send megoodsnccess. [ shall not undertake this trouble and danger 
for all the Honble. Companys Estate. Pray send two dozen large knives and six penknives and 
detaine not the Peons. However I have bought you 150 Pagos. of Dungarees at 7 patch and 50 
pagos. at 5 patch per Pago. which might have bin at Pettipollee had not them Rogues obstructed. 
They shall accompany the first Peeter, I remaine, Your assured Friend, Amprosx SaLuspury,® 

Goodepollidoe, [Gundlapall:| the 14th December, 1672.” 


“Mr Richard Mohun L£tca. Councell, I have in three [letters] advised you of the 
obstruction the Peeter men have made, and of my writing to Cundeneer Governour, from whom 
have received Answer and order for tofree the Peeter although order from Golcondah for Peeter. 
Isent him 8 guzz.® of cloth and the Mazendar [? mahsildar, revenue supervisor], Two Peeter 
men and one of my Peons are run away that I fear some loss, although I have given them all the 
Tnconragement possible but all will not prevaile with them to be honest in their dealing. You 
may forbeare giving your selfes the trouble of sending Bundarees or Peons, for I hope speedily to 
end, and if occasion require, an Emminent Governour whome have had acquaintance with at my 
first being in these parts has promised as many Peons as desire to assist. 


a 


Pray hasten my Peon, 
39 No doubt for Banjara, the carrying caste. 
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being in want, and send a dozen large knives and Six penknives. Iamsending part of the Dungarees 
with Peeter from hence. The rest with my selfe will accompany the last Peeter speedily. I shall 
now only stay for Peeter I formerly advised [at] soe great distance having sent many [?] and 
contracted to receive it not farr from this place. ‘Time is now short, hope for a happy conclude. 
My Endeavors have not bin wanting which I hope will bee acceptable. I remaine, Your assured 
Freind, AmMBRosrE SaLusbury.%3 

Goodepelldoe, the 15th December 1672.” 


“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Both yours of the 28th past and 12 instant® are come to hand, the 
former two days past, the latter today. Wee are glad to read in them you have and shall be able to 
Provide the whole quantity of Peeter already received money for, But will not be ready soe scone as 
otherwayes it might have Beene had not the Kings people obstructed you. Wee wish it lay in our 
power to helpe, Mr Mohun having wrote to obtaine a Phirmaund, which it seems yet is not procured. 
Such things you know by your experience are not easily obtained from the Moors empty handed, and 
now to send you 50 Rashboots [7a/pits | would prove to little purpose, in regard there is hardly any 
Petty Governour But is able to Raise 3 times the quantity and will doe it on this occasion in Behalfe 
of their King, Besides the Companys positive order Not to make any Breach or difference With the 
Moors if otherwise to be avoided, which wee would rather advice you to compose it by asmall Piscash 
(peshisash, present]; though wee cannot pay Juncan, a Custome soe considerable, that after once paid 
they will expect that wee should soe continue for the further [?fature]. Thereby will accrew a great 
disadvantage and detryment to our Honourable imployers. Wee commend you and their affairs to 
Gods Protection, Remaining, Your Loviug Friends, Marr. Mainwaring; George CHAMBERLAINE. 

P. S.—Wee have sent to you a dozen silver hafted knives which Wee hope will Please the people 
you are to Present. Just now come to hands yours of the 11th Instant. This Governor endeavoars 
the Companys prejudice as much as [in] him lies in this place, from who wee cannot expect noe 
assistance. Wee heare he is upon the Journey to Golcondah, otherwise wee must be forced to 
Piscash him, Being noe other remedy for 16.9 

Metchlepatam the 16th December 1672.” 

“Mr Richard Mohun, Sez. Sirs, since our last wee have received advices from Mr Salusbary 
that the Kings people put their chop upon the Salt peeter and doubts this hinderance will occasion 
that the Phirmaund was not procured, which hee sayed would have prevented all this. Wee 
yesterday wrote to the Governour the Report of whose flight and Masters death proved only a fiction, 
he remaining some foure leagues hence, to desire him to write-to the Petty Governours not to obstruct 
the Companys Businesse under Mr Salusburys managery smoothing him up with faire words to 
keepe in hopes, Not promised him any thing. Wee hope will take effect. The Merchants cloth 
comes now in from the washers and hath done for these two or three days 2. 1. . « « « 
[Signed] M. Marnwarine ; G. CoamBerrarne,°6 

Metchlepatam the 17th December 1672.” 

“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, This instant came to hand yours of the 24th. Wee are very sensible 
of the trouble you undergoe in having to doe with such pittifull Merchants these Salt Peeter Men 
commonly prove. However, wee hope and question not But your experience will furnish you with 
such means as may prevent their evill intentions as this appears to be when they deny their 
owne hand, which we return you herewith againe, to be a testimony against them. Wee partake 
in trouble with you, for this Governor obstructs this what hee canne in the Companys Business, 
here. His assistance wee cannot expect for your helpe, to whom else we are to seeke addresses 
to forward this years Business, the time Being soe Neere at hand for the approach of the 
Companies ships, which wee now dayly expect. This Governor hath forwarned our hired Servants 
longer to us. More wee cannot purchase upon any tearms to ayd you. Wee intreate you to 
make what hast you canne with the dungarees, haying most occasion of them of any thing. Wee 
Remaine, Sir, Your Loving Freinds, Mart. Matnwarine ; GtorGe CHaMBERLAINE.®? 

Metchlepatam, the 191k December 1672.” 
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* Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Yours of the 15 instant came to haad yesterday in the Livening, 
You did very well in presenting the Govr. of Cundanire [Cundanore] after his reception and 
performance of his kinlnesse may oblige him to the continuance of the same for your future 
occasions, which wee hope may not find that obstrnction another yeare. As wee observe, 
notwithstanding it hath this, you conquered at last and brought to perfection, the creditt of which 
will redowne to your selfe alone. Your endeavours being applied. wee question not but you will 
prevent losse likely to be sustained by those Peeter Men that are Runne away. Wee have already 
sent you a dozen silver hafted knives, which you had not received at your writing of this. Wee 
hope “they will supply the want of the two dozen large and penknives which are not on Enguiry 
upon any tearms procurable in Towne. [Signed] M. Mainwarine &ca.% 

Metchlepatam (721) Decr. 1672.” 

“Mr Richard Mohun EFtca. Councell, Your of the 21th last night came to hand. The Peeter 
men that are run away made stop of the Peeter againe about 3 leagues hence and beat the poor Ox 
people and carried them to the Castle vf Cundanere and put stop on my Peeter, which hath caused 
my writing to the Governour againe that admired a Person of his quality and place should countenance 
and encourage such men in their abuses, and desired him to consider the injustice and how much it 
would bee to his dishoner to regard the false reports of those men whome all the country know to bee 
false cheating Knaves. The Muzendar did take the Cloth sent the Governour and the Governour 
sent mec word that I formerly gave the Governour 6 Guzz of Scarlett and 3 maunds of Sandell wood 
(which was by Mr Johnsons advice, being the first Journey upon this occasion), and that hee, being 
in the same place, and not at allinferiour to the other Governour, expected the same, that I have 
promised him, if hee give mee a peon or two to pass the Peeter, that when finished shall return them 
Peons with the Cloth desired, but that have not Sandall nor 1s any procureable that I hnowof. Had 
not the Peeter men obstructed the 300 Candy, or as much as it now holdeth out, had bin att Pettipolee 
by the 15th and I expected by the 20th to have bin at home. The Peeter men promised mee a pago. 
per Candy to accept such stuff as the Braminye provided, but have not hitherto, nor shall I ever 
desire to gaine a penny by this or any other unjust meanes. I advised you the 89 denied Candy as 
reported to bee, which sett 3 peons to cause its boyling night and day will not now bee fifty 
Candy. I bought 21 Candy at 3 pago. 2 fa. per Candy, but they saying that they gave earnest for 
it and being short of their debts must give them I fear five pagos. at the conclude for the 200 Candy 
as formerly advised. God grant it come forth at the price as I hope itwill. My Ox people are run 
away and I am forced to hire others, time being soe farr spent. The 21 Candy and about 20 more 
is bad Pesier, but haveing Oxen ready and the Peeter men in debt must accept that or Jeose the 
money. The rest of the Peeter is excellent good. The Peeter writt you a great distance from hence 
lave sent money for near 150 Candy, two Parcells arrived, have given Order for what remaines, but 
the way being Woods and Hills I was not willing to send the money at once but 3 times. I must 
desire you to send 6 Guzz, or yards of Scarlett against my return home for the Cundaneere Governour. 
Here [ are ] soe many Governours, Nauges [ n@yak, chief], Braminys &ca. to please you cannot judge 
of the trouble. I purpose to send Cundaneere Governour and Muz[endar ] 3 of your knives and the 
Cheife Nauge one. The rest will to day and to morrow bee disposed on, for I purpose to returne to 
make ready the Peeter arrived and leave my Servants to accompany what remaining, I remaine, 
Your assured Friend, Ampross SaLosBuny.®% 

December 26¢h 1672.” 


“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Esteemed Friend, Since our last are arrived here all the Honorable 
Companys six ships. Haveing composed the difference with the Moors wee hope wee shall end our 
Businesse here in three or foure days. Wee intreate you to make all immaginable hast in the 
dispatch of the Peter hither that soe they may not be detained for want of that Remaizing. Your 
assured Friends, Mart. Marnwarine; Grorce CHAMBERLAINE,100 

Metchlepatam the 31 December 1672.” 


(To be continued.) : 
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MOHIYE KI HAR, OR BAR.} 
BY H. A. ROSE. 


Lhe Chromele of Rayjd Moki Parkdsh, Ruler of Néhan (Sirmir) State. 


THis poem is in Keonthali, the dialect of Keonthal, but many forms appear to be used in the 
poem, which are not given in the Grammars of Keonthali by the Revd. T. Grahame Bailey, 
C.M.S., now under publication by the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Text. Translation. 
1 Sat kahwar Raja Nabtne re,? saton? mango? 1 Seven sons had the Raja of N&han, and each 
raj, of them coveted the throne, 
Mangarho? re negte? mat lat kamat? :— But the negi of Mangarh* cunningly schem- 
ed (to invite the princes, saying :— 
‘Ure do, kanwaro, raj lenaslet.’?§ “Come hither, O princes, and assume the 
crown,” 
Sat Raje re kanwar Mingarho-khe® dewe,® So all the seven princes came to Mangarh, 
5 Panj kahwar negte bert de pae.? 5 Where five of them were cast into prison by 
the regi. 
Do kanwar R&je re bhagtro ae.8 (But) two of them escaped. 
Bhart Chand cew& Kalst, Akal Btr dew Bhait Chand went to Kalsi9 and Akal Bir 
Palasht. to Palasi.10 
Mangarho 4e negie; pher mat kamat :— The ney? came to Mangarh and again 
schemed (and said): — 
‘ Jigriid chaudhrid, awe Kalst jai ; 4 “Q Jigri chaudhrt, thou must go to Kalsi 
10 Bhart Chande!? kanwarol? leawe bulae : 10 And fetch Bhari Chand katwar hither ; 
Bolo ‘réndi chhutt parja, suhag jind Tell him that the people grieve like 


a widow without her lord and that he 

should make himself master of the State.” 

Jigri chaudhrt roha Kalsi jae ; 14 So Jigru chaudhr? went to Kalsi, 

Bharf Chande kanware rakha neshna lae :— And Bhart Chand began to enquire 
(saying) :— 

“OQ Jigru chaudhri, why hast thou come 


here?” 


enn nn A tt A SS CCI CC CL 


1 The rag of this song is Brindabani sérang. 
2 N&hineve, pl. of ‘N&han.’ This form in -ine appears to be rare. St, seven, is here declined, but -ov” for the 


plural is no4 found elsewhere. Mdngo, the-o in the present emphatic tense appears to be confined to Eastern 
Keonthalt. 

8 Mangarh-o, the regular formative of nouns ending in’a consonaut. Neyi-e, the regular agent-form of nouns 
in-f, Mat laikamdt: “mat,” from Sanskrit mati = wisdom ; ‘‘la%,” from the root leyi = to take, past tense 
fominine gender ; “ kami,” from kamdwyt = to gain: kamdi lat =gained. Idiomatically the whole phrase means 


charae,’? 13 


« Jigria chaudhria, roha kant jogé awe???’ 16 


wisely resolved or made a wise plan. 
4 MAangarh isin Nahan territory. 
6 -he, acc, and dative (regular). Dewe (past tense pl.) from déini, to go (not used. in compounds). 
7 Bert de pie, da (declined) is the locative ==‘ put in fetters’— (de = in, pl. of d& = in). 
* Bhagt ro de, bhagt ro, compound verb, meaning having esvaped ; from bhdzad = ‘ to run or escape’; dé from 


5 Raj bent lef = ‘you may tike the throne’ (im perative). 


duanu = to come (past tense plural.) ee 8 
9 K Alsi lies between DehrA Din and Nahan. 10 Palasht: also near Kals. 
11 Awe Kalst jdt = ‘having gone to KAlst, you may come back.’ 
12 Bhari Chande kanwaro, -e, -o, declined forms in the oblique case. 
18 Swhdg jand chaydwe: ‘he should become our ruler or king.’ 
14 Rohd Kalst jde: ‘arrived in Kalsi.’ 


15 RANG neshné lie: ‘began to inquire.’ 16 Rohd kant joya dwe 2 Cf, line 31; ‘ why have you come? ’ 
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15 *Mangarho re negte rakhal? Nahtni-khe 
bulawe. 
Randi chhitt 
charawe.” 


suhig 4pa 


raht parja, 


Bhart Chand kahwar roha Nahtnt awe ; 
Guthi chtrt Gangfi r& dei!® kahwaro-khe 
gadt, 


Gejlf!® khabar hot Stdhie re Kote”, 


20 Sidhi& Kotore2! Th&kure mat lei kami, 
Parle Palanté lo% chart ro khat : 


Kimti kt& baro r8, chaure r& paja. 


“Jat ain Nahtnt khe,% piichhf &wana 
Raja.” 24 
Sidhie Koto re T[h&akiira ri hot Nahtnt 
khe®> tayart. 
95 Sone ri bijaurt lai2® petke di26 bani ;6 


Hathe?? lat dingili2? bor kano pande?? 
lew4.27 
Sidhia Koto ré Thakur Nahtnt khe dewé. 


Nahtni re chaugano di2® sabha Raje rt 
baitht : 
Stdhié Koto re thaktire Raja loa juhart.2? 


30 Sone ri bijaurt bheto ri nufrt,3° 
Bhart Chande kanware?! Sidha neshna laya: 


“Stdhe Koto re Thikura, kant joga Aya ?” 


15 “ Thou hast been bidden to Nahan by the 
megt of Mangarh (he answered), 

For the people grieve like a widow without 
her lord, and thou should’st go thither 
and make thyself master (of the State).” 

Then Bhari Chand kanwar went to Nahan, 

And after incising Gangi’s thumb, (his 
forehead was marked with the blood as 
his rdj-tilak, and) he was placed upon 
the throne, 


When the news of his (accession) reached 

Sidh&, (the Thakur) of Kot,20 
20 Sidha, the Thakur of Kot, made a plot. 

(He pretended that) the Palant tribes? 
beyond the river had harassed him, 

And had cent down the mulberry tree in the 
enclosure, as well as the pdj@ tree (the 
padma-kdshta) in his court-yard. 

(And said he): ‘‘ J must make a trip te 
Nahan and petition the Raja.” 

So Sidha, Thakur of Kot, made ready to go 
to Nahan. 

25 Into his waist-band he put a citron fruit 
made of gold, 

And im his hand he took a stick, and over 
his shoulder (he threw) a shawl. 

Thus Sidha, the Thakur of Kot, reached 
Nahan. 

The Raja’s court was being beld in the 
court-yard at Nahan. 

Sidha, the Thakur of Kot, did obeisance to 
the Raja, 

30 And presented his gold citron. 

Bhart Chand kanwar questioned Sidha 
(saying) : — 

“Sidha, Thakur of Kot, why hast thou 
come hither ?” 





17 Rakha: kept. 


18 Det: gave ( feminine gender, its nom. gAdt being fem ) 


19 Seti: that (in fem. gen., the word khabar being fem.), in Pahari: Kote in Kot. 
2@ Kot, the capital of Ratesh territory, whereof Sidh& was Thakur, 


21 Koto-re, regular gen. of Kot. 


Cf. Mangarho in line 2. 


22 Lit., Parle, beyond the river. Palint, the name of a Kanet sept: Tod, Iam; ghari, having manufactured s 
ro khdi, eaten ; 7. 6., [am greatly harassed by the Palinis beyond the river. 


23 Palani: the name of a clan of Kanets. 


2% Jit dun Nahtni khe: Tam going to Néhan, Pichht dwandt Rij4: I have to ask the Raja. 


23 Nahiné khe: to Nabhan. 
2% Lai: took. 


Petke dt, locative =‘ on his waist-band.’ Bani: folded. 


2 Hathe: inthe hand. Ding@li: a stick. Kdno pdnde: upon his shoulders, Lewd: a shawl. 
% Chaugdno di: on the polo-ground (fem. to agree with sabh4 ). 


29 Tod juhart : offered his humble respects, 
80 Bheto ri nudrt: gave, as a present. 


31 Kanware: agent case. 
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Stdhiad Koto ra Thikur, liga ashiie ronda: 32 Sidha, the Thakur of Kot, began to weep 
(and said): 
«* Aukhi nishant®? kof nahth, Rajea, honda,” “No one helps me, O Raja, when I am in 


trouble.” (Said the Raja: ) — 


85 “Bol, Sidhia thakara, kiya aukhi 35 “Speak, Sidha th@tur, what is thy trouble f” 
tankhe ?” 34 (And he answered ) : — 

‘‘ Balsano re Palanie®> lod ghart ro khae ;35 “The Palaut clan of Balsan have greatly 

harassed me ; 

Kimt kata baro ra, chaure r& paja : They have cut down the mulberry tree in my 

. enclosure, and the pdjdé in my court-yard. 

Awigowa aii3¢ arjt khe;36 shikh lat de I have come with this petition: be pleased 
Raja.’’36 to do me justice, Raja.” 

Kholt shiro di pagri pichhari ro 14, The Raja unwound his turban for a moment, 


and then put it on again, 
40 Bhart Chand kafware lod thakur samjhai ;37 40 While Bhari Chand kanwar consoled the 
thdkur (saying ):— 


“Ki, Sidbia Thakura, darné nahin tiwen :38 ««Sidhé Thakur, do not be afraid: 
Teri majad, Sidhia, api parnt miwen.>° I myself will give thee all my aid, Sidha, 
Satht leja majad, hor dard leja golf.” Take men with thee, Take too powder and 
ball. ” 
Sidhia Koto ra Thakur tabe araj karti; Then Sidha Thékur of Kot besought him 
(saying) :— 
45 ‘Chalo Raja Sahiba, Amen paharo khe jai :40 45 “Raja Sahib, let us go to the hills. 
Chandt soena lydim men, khalrt da We will bring back silver and gold, packed 
kashat.” in skins.” 
Bhari Chand kahwaro ri tabe hot tayart. Then Bhari Chand k2iwar made ready. 
Nawa Raja hod Nahtnt, hor kar dwant A new Raja having been installed at N&han, 
naradji 34! some one else had to be harassed {4% 
Ranie Galerie rakhi arja lat: But the Goleri*’ Rani besought them 
(saying) ; — 
50 “Siino, Raja Sahiba, Rant ra jand s 50 “ Raja Sahib, hearken to thy queen’s advice : 
Lage hunde siitre, khona nahin Jungo ra We are friendly with the Rana of Keonthal!4 
Rana,” and should not attack him.” (But the 
Raja said): — 
“ Rante Gilerie, tert helt kanie khat ? ‘© R&ni of Goler, where are thy wits ? 
Chéidt soen& lyawan& paharo ra, khalrt da We will bring from the hills silver and gold, 
kashaj,”’ packed in skins.” 
Raje tinye Nahini re, loe kagat likhae. So the R&j& of Nahan bade that a letter be 
written. 














32 Ligd ashile rondé&: began to shed tears, 33 Aukhi nishdnt: in time of trouble. 


3 Tainkhe: to thee ( tujkko ) = tan. 

5 Balsano re Paldnie: the Palanis of Balsan. Lod ghari vo khde: give me much trouble, 

86 Awigowd dun: Thave come. arjt khe=arzt ko: fora request, Shikh lai de R4ja: O king, instruct them, i.¢., 
be pleased to punish them. 

81 Lod thakur samihdt: began to console the Thakur. 

89 Api purni muwen: I myself will fulfil. 

19 Amen pohtro khe jdt: let us go to the hills, 

41 Hor kar dwnt nardyi: we will again proceed against, 

42 So they invaded Keonthal State without any cause or provocation, apparently. 

48 Goler: a State in the Kangr& District. Moh! Parkdish was son-in-law to the Raja of Goler. 

«t Lit., Jungh, which is the name of the capital of Keonthal, as well as the name of the Deota, who lives at 


Pujyarlt village near Junga, 


38 Darn’ nahin tuwen * you should not fear. 
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55 Likhtro kagat loe Gulero khe pijae. 55 He wrote a letter to the Raja of Guler and 
sent it to him. 
Raja shad Giileria, ki dmeh paharo khe He asked the Raj& of Guler to march with 
idt. them into the hills. 
Sari pari Sirmir Raje ri dubat ; Throughout all Sirmir went the Rajis 
order 
Jaya beta Sirmaria, rakha mamle khe bulai That the young men of Sirmir should come 
(to Nahan) and pay their dues. 
Raja pohehha Gulerid Nahint re satdne, The Raji of Goler also came and reached 
the palace at Na&han. 
60 Jayé betd Sirmdrid, sab m&mle khe aya; 60 All the youth of Sirmir came, bringing in 
the revenue, 
Chher poichhi Raje ri Nahint re chaugane. And the Raji’s levies reached the -polo- 
ground at Ndhan. 
Thar khari bhari dara ri, tero goli re pipe. Highteen khdvis of powder were packed and 
thirteen barrels of ball. 
Nahini re changano d& tamako baja. On the polo-ground at Nahan the kettle- 
drum resounded, 
Charigoi6 Keonthalo khe narpati Raja, Thus marched the warlike Raj against 
Keonthal : 
65 Age bardes? Réje re neje re nishan: 65 Foremost went the spearmen, with flags 
on their spears : 
Tino d& p&chhe barde kanhchani de jhapan : After them came the harlots’ litters : 
Pachhe bardi Raje ri ghore ri shawari : After them the Raja’s horsemen : 
Ghore d& p&chhe chali hathi ri ambéri. And after them the elephants with their 
howdas. 
Nahini re chaugano di bajili*® karnalo. On the polo-ground at N&ahan resounded 
the karndl 4° 
70 Charhi fauj Raje ri, hot dhauli dharo, 70 As the army climbed the hills, every ridge 
grew white (with the uniforms). 
Derd aya Raje ré Gujro re ganwen. The Réajé’s camp reached Gijar® village 
(and his order came ) : — 
* Bamo®! chakro kapre, pahnon®? sanjoa. “Servants, don your clothes as well as 
° your armour. 
Aje hukam Raje ré, Mohiptr-o khe hoa.” To-day the Raja’s order is to march to 
Mohipur.” 53 
Dera ay& Raje r4 Mohipiiro ri sheri, | The Raja’s camp reached Mohipur field, 
75 Mohiptro ri sheri di mat lai kamai :— 75 And there at the field of Mohtfpur they 
resolved 
Nawé Raja hod Nahint, naiw lena dharai, That asa new Raja had been crowned at 
Nahan, his name should be solemnly 
chosen, 
Parhe fine pandit, rakha dhurpat pie. So learned pandits came and made their 
3 calculations. 





45 Shadd, past tense: ‘ called or invited.’ From shddnu: to call. 

46 Chart-god, past tense: ‘ invaded, ’ 

47 Barde, past tense of bardnd: to proceed ( in the plural): 

48 Bajili, present of bdjawnd, to sound ; in the feminine: ‘ are sounded.’ 


#9 A hill musical instrument made of brass. 59 The village of Gijar is in Sirmir teeter: 
51 Bamo, imperative of d4mnu: to wear or put on. 


52 Pahné, imperative of pahniné: to wear or put on. 
6% Mohipur, also in Sirmir. Not only did the new RA‘4 assume the suffix 'Parklsh, ’ which distinguishes the 


Rajds of “Sirmfr, but he also took a new name selected in a auspicious manner, For the suffix Parkash, see ante, 
Vol, xxxiv., p. at ae ° 7 
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S4t din hue banch de, koi naw raéshi da na 
aya. 
Mahbtptirore gwaltie rakhi arjo 181 :— 


80 “Je ndaw dhardéi dein Raje ra, to hamo kya 


dei ? 54 
Khera dei nikra, hor baga dei bagott: 


Babin de lai det kangand, kanon de pai dei 
daroti. 

«Tani Mohipirore Raje ré néaw rakha 
Mohi Parkash.” 

Khera ditta nikré, bag@ ditta bagotd : 


85 Babhth de lai ditte, kangnt, kano de daroté. 


«‘Pahino chakro k&pre, hor pahino sanjoa. 
A * e 

Aj hukam Réaje ra, Bichro khe hoa,” 
Der aya Raje ra Bichro re bage: 


Tambti pare Raje re Bichro re bajare. 


90 Gejé d&ida%*-bania s&t sau hazaro, 


A 


Jinie 141 karne Deshti-dhaéro ri baharo ; 


« Bandhos? chakro bugche, pahino sanjoa : 
A 93 


A Re 
Aj hukam Raje rf, Karganti ra hoa, 


Der& aya Raje rd Kargand ri seri; 


95 Karg&ni ri seri de chheri Raje ri ghort ; 


Ghore chhere Raje re, iro mati ri tumin: 
R&je aye bhet de, Ayeld re kunfn. 
‘Raja baithi ‘ru&59 t&ambd da, tabe hukmon 


karo 359 
‘‘ Kore dnon® kagto, hor kalam dawato. 


MOHIYE KI HAR. 


i es 
a a OE ee ee a 


80 


85 


90 


Seven days they spent in divination, but 
found no auspicious name for him. 

Then the cowherds of Mohipur begged 
(that they might select a name saying) :— 

‘sTf we solemnly chose a name for the Raja, 
what shall we get?” 

(They were told) they would get a village in 
free-grant and also a robe of honour, 

And their arms would be loaded with silver 
bracelets and their ears with gold earrings. 

(Sothey answered) : “The name of the Raja 
ef Mohipir must be Moht Parkash,’ 

And in return they got their village free of 
revenue and their robes of honour, 


And their arms were loaded with silver 
bracelets and their ears with gold earrings. 


( Then came the order ) :— 
‘Servants, don your clothes as well as 
your armour. 
The Raja’s order to-day is to march to 
B ichar,’’55 
The Raji’s camp reached the garden at 
Bichar, 
And in the market-place of Bichar his tent 
was pitched. 
Geja, the ddned, was fined one thousand 
seven hundred rupees : 
He held the free market of the Deshi-dhar 
(the ridge above Phégi). 


‘‘Servants, pack your baggage, and don 
your armour, 

For to-day the Raja’s order is to march 
to Karganii,’’ 58 

So the Raja’s camp reached the Kargant 
plain , 

And on the plain of Kargani the Raja's 
horses were exercised, 

And by exercising the Raji’s horses the dust 
was made to fly, 

And the people of (pargand) Ayeli came to 
offer greeting to the Raja. 

There the Raji seated himself in his tent 
and bade them 

Bring a sheet of paper, a pen and ink. 


sateen meen natn TSE AS ESS TT TLE a TL TT 


5 To hamo ky4 del? s then what will be given to us? 55 Bichar: also in Sirmir. 
66 Daidd : was fined. 5% Bandho, imperative of bandhnd : to bind or fold up. 
538 Kargand : a large village in Sirmtr on the bank of the Giri river, 

89 Baitht rud : is sitting. J'abe hukmo karo: then gives orders, 

66 Anon, imperative of du-nu : to bring. 
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a Stes Sao ri te a a a a eel a a a a ee ee 
Oe ae ee ee re 


100 Rine tes Bagh&tro khe, Itkhi-dent® do 

bato. 

Shirt nfw4h likho kfgto, hor ram-ram 
salamo. 

Dit likho® 
gharesho, 

Piro maiat mere desho ri, na to phiktiman 
desho, 


Sathi ledwant majto, dpi dwand tiwen. 


likhnie, hart pyidnli 


105 Bano shiro de kagto, jawan& dwana jao.” 


Bane pago de k&gato, kar-lai salamon. 
 Chakro ra nokro 18, ye R&ja jt kamon.” 


Raje re rigra rahe, jdwane jai. 
Rane Bagh&tro rt rahi sabha bethi. 


119 Mohtye re rigrtie Rana loa juhart,® 


Rane tinfe Baghatro re rakhe neshne 


]ay 65 ; — 
és AA ae A h k as A 9 65 
Nahini re rigri, rohe Kani joge awe ? 


Sach bolo,® rigrio, k@ hukam makhe P”’ 
“‘Miikhe nahin, Sahiba, hamen jande, hol& 
kégato néon.” 


115 Khole pago da kagat, rakhe hajro dharti.6® 


Rane tiniyen Bhaghatre raékhe banchne®® 


144, 

Shirt néwen baache kagato re, radm-rém 
salimo. 

Diije banche bénchnie, hari pyfnlt 


gharesho :— 
“ Purnt majato deshi ri, n@ to faikimen 
desho. 
120 Satht leéwani majato, apt tliwen awand.” 


sare paro mulko da, chhero ré chherawa. 


Jaya betd Bhagdtro ra, sab chhero khe 
mangae, 


100 (And he bade that) they should write of two 

" matters to the Rana of Baghit.© 

On the paper was written the address, and 
alter that his greeting to the Rana, 

With green and yellow lines drawn on it 
(and he wrote): — 

“Come to my kingdom’s aid, lest I lay 
waste your lands. 

Bring with you reinforcements, and come 
yourself also.” 


105 (And he bade his messengers ) “tie this 


letter in your turbans aud go and come 
back quickly.”’ 
They tied the paper in their turbans, and 
did him obeisance, 
(Saying): “itis the duty of thy servants 
and attendants to do the Raja’s bidding.’ 
So the Raji’s messengers went their way. 
The court of the Rand of Baghat was in 
session, 


110 The messengers of Moht Parkash saluted 


the Rana, 

And the Rana of Bagh4t asked what had 
brought them thither. 

(Saying): ‘*O messengers from Nahan, for 
what purpose have you come? 

Tell me truly, messengers, what order is 
there for me?” 

They replied : “* By word of mouth, my Lord, 
we know nothing, ’tis all in the paper,’’ 


115 And they took out the letter from (one of) 


their turbans, and laid it before him. 
Then the Rana of Bagh&t read the letter, 


First he read the address on the letter, and 
then the greeting. 

Then he read the lines, the green and yellow 
lines : — 

“Furnish aid to my kingdom, lest I lay 
waste your lands. 


120 Bring with you reinforcements, and come 


yourself also.’ 

In all the land (of Baghat) it was known 
that there was to be a levy. 

All the youth of Baghat were summoned 
to the levy. 





_ &l Ltkht-dent : should be written ( in the fem. ). 
63 Léikho, imperative of ltkhnw: to write. 
65 Rakhe neshne 147 : they were asked. 


62 Baghit: the State in which Solan lies, 


6¢ Lod juhart, past tense of juhdr-lend : to offer salutation. 


68 Rohe kant joge dwe : what have you come for? 


8? Sach bolo : speak truly ( imperative of Joint: to speak). 
& Rakhe hdjro dhari : presented ( past of rakhnd : to keep ). 
6 Rakhe bamchye lat: began toread. Banchni: toread. Of, Balochi waingagh ; Northern Balochi, wichhagh. 
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125 


130 


135 


140 


A A A 


Sathi ledya& majato, satht aya ape. 

Rana ponché Bagh&tro ré Kargant ri sert. 
Kargani di seri de phil philo tilo. 

Mohiye ri Baghatro ri ho Karganu-e melo. 


Raje re tambi dt bajo? chandi ri ghandi. 
Kai mile Kargante desh Rane ra baéndi.” 


Simla ditt? Bagh&tro khe, Kahlirie khe 
Sabatha. 

Kott dittt Basherte khe, R&ja4 rékha ghati. 

Raje Gulerie khe ditta Négane ra kila ; 

Thakur Kumhbérsaino khe ditti Baghar hor 
Bharault: 

Sidhie Thaékuro khe ditti Jai hor Karault, 


“Eshi jana, Sidhia, soin Jat ri, 


Deshii-dhéro khe j&ide, kharacho khe holt” 


Ai palg? Mohiye ri Shargfon ri b&thi: 
Cheli rt tain lutni®° Dubl ri hatat. 


Na’fina re Kantigowe mat laf kam 4i, 
Chaldade d& porki chher laio chherat. 


Naina re Kaniigowe likhio taléko :-— 


“J&m4 hol& ranie, to chhiiwe Simle re 
dhako.” 

Balar& phoaki ghala,s? Bachire ré kharé laga 
dhiéa ; 

Jénin 4a ni, Bachiraé jtundé ki miwan. 


Ai palgt Raje rt Hab&no re bane: 


( The Rana) brought his reinforcements, 
and he came himself also. 

The Rand of Bagh&t reached the plain 
of Kargana. 


125 In the plain of Karg4nfi the sesamum 


flowers were in bloom. 

Mohi (Parkash) and (the Rand of) Baghat 
met in Kargént. 

In the Raja’s tent rang a silver bell. 

Below Kav? (a village) in Kargani, they 
divided the Rana (of Keonthal’s) kingdom. 

Simla was assigned to Baghat and Subatha 
to Kahlir, 


130 Koti74 was given to Bashahr, whose Raja had 


remained at home. 

The fort of Nagan?§ was awarded to the 
Raja of Goler, 

To the Thakur of Kumbharsain was allotted 
Baghir?6 and Bharauli.7 

To Sidha, Thakur of Kot, fell Jai and Kar- 
auli,77 

( And to him said the Raja ): ‘* Right thro’ 
Jai, Sidhia, you will pass 


135 On your way to Deshdé dhar:78 it will pay 


your travelling charges ! ” 


The palanquin of Mohi Park&sh came by 
the path of Shargéon. 

For breakfast they plundered the bazar of 
Dubla. 

The Qintingo of Nain’! steadily resolved 

Beyond the ridge of Chalinda** to raise his 
levies. 


140 The Qaningo of Nain wrote ironically (to 


the Raja of Nahan ): — 


. “If you were born of a réni, you will 


attack the Simla slopes.” 

Balira83 was burnt to ashes, 
Bachira's** house blew the smoke. 

It was not known whether Bachira was alive 
or dead. 

The Raja’s palanquin reached Habana forest : 


thro’ 


ie a anus smn mri i pn isn tii inne innate A A COE A A A 


7% Bajo :issounded. From bé/né : to sound. 


72 Ditta& : past tense of dent : to give, masculine (feminine, ditt? ). 


t1 Bandé : is divided. From béndni : to divide. 


73 Kad: a place at Kargind. 


% Koti: the name of a village about three miles from Junga, said to be the old capital of Keonthal. 
75 Nigan: situated near the Ghind State. 
77 Jat and Karauli: two pargands of Keonthal, 


79 Shargdon and Dubli: both in Keonthal territory. 
89 Lutni, to be plundered: (fem. agreeing with héjz). 


82 Phukt ghald : was burut, or has been burnt. 
$3 Balara: in Keonthal, 


76 Baghir: in Keonthal. Bharauli is near Substht. 
% Deshi: the ridge which lies above Phagt. 


$1 NAfin and Chalandd: both in Keonthal. 


*% Bachira was a man’s name. 
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145 Piththt lagt go Habane re, maw ro jyo 145 Tothe forest of Habana’ came the army like 


gano; a swarm of bees. 
Aya deré Raje rd Pajhote ri Shili: The Raja’s camp reached Shfli, (a village) 
in (pargana) Pajhot.s6 
Pajhote re Pajhotre mat 18t kamat :— The people of Pajhot made a shrewd resolve : 


Raja &y& Mohiy4, chhandi kante raékbin as (They said to one another): “The Raja 
Mohi (Parkash) has come, what reception 


shall we give him P ” 


Baro biche dewd Raje khe, pipli khe They presented provisions to the Raja, with 
tamakhbi. ted pepper and tobaceo. 

150 Aya Raje ra dera Balgo re bage. 150 The Raja’s camp reached the garden of 

) Balg.§” 

Hast Pande rt Bamnie mat lai kamai. The wife of Hast Panda, the Brahman, 
made a shrewd resolve. 

Lota bhari le didho ra, Raje bhetdt at. She brought a jugful of milk when she 
came to visit the Raja, 

Dudh kale Bamante Kamdhend ra ly ai. She, the Brahmant, brought milk of the 
black cow Kaémdhenu.** 

Philt karla phulra, phale karle alu. The flowers were blooming and the potatoes 


were iu blossom. 
155 “Hamen chéle Deshii-dharo, ti kholi ayi 155 “ Weare marching on Desht-dhar and yon 


bali.” come without your nose-ring,”®* (said the 
Raja to the Brobmanf). 
“ He Rajed Mohiy4, itna bol na bole.” (She replied :) ‘*O Raja Mohf, say not so! 
K&mdhenii ré dhincha, parj& re na hole. Kamdhenv’s milk and curds you will not 
find in any of your subjects’ houses. 
Chaichatike pyok& mero, Rajed: kinda rod My parents live in Chauchauka® village — 
chali ? ? whither are you going ?”’ 
“Jat dwand,2 Bamnie, Jungo ri Koti. (The Raja answered :)—~“O Brahmant, I am 


on my way to Koti Junga,®3 
160 Jethe 1al-bathi rf bholka& khat,94 hor jau ri 160 Where the red pot-herb is eaten with barley 


roti, bread, 
Deshii-dhéro dt kargi, basne ri thalott. I shall build me a dwelling-house in the 
Deshi-dhar. 
Dera karna Deshte, hor judh lin& Koti. T shall halt on Deshi, and shall conquer 
Koti.” 
“ Jé shine, Rajea, Bamani ra jana, (She said:) “If you hearken, Raji, to 


a Brdihmani’s words, 
You will not turn your steps towards the 
Keonthal of to-day. 
165 If you will go there, know that your hour 
is come ! 


Ajke Keonthalo khe, pair nahin pana, 


165 Dewla tete,® jane je, Aya terd kalo ! 


NTL LOL LL CCC a CTT TOO EA TTT ce re re trite sant errand eto rams ivasemnecetshtesisteuitneaarasventtidievnansttstapemmmmmnrsarammreenssasitt 


85 Habina- a ridge in Keonthal. 
8% Balg: in Ratesh territory, 

% Kamdhenn: the mythical cow, which never bears a calf, yet always gives milk. 
88 To pay a Visit without a nose-ring is a bad omen. 
81 Kindd rod chdle?: where are you going to ? 


8} Pajhot: a pargana in Keonthal. 


60 Chau-chauka: a village in Na&han territory. 
82 Jdi awand ; I have to go to. 

%3 Jungé: the name of'a deity, who lives in Pujyali wilage, near the palace at Junga. 

38 HhG: is eaten, 85 Dewla tete : if you will gn there 
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185 


Bura bairi tetiya, Guthano ré Dimo 


Chhirie bidhale®? ghore re shiimo. 

Deo bhirla®*’ Junga, Rana Nip Saino ra 
tapo, 

Deshii-dhar ri 
japo : 8 


Kalké. Min-wen pagra 


Bire bairi; Rane re Handmanie chele. 
Deshio ri dhiro di mar gupti dele,.100 


J& shine mere, Sahiba, Bamani rf jana, 
Bahin Jal din suningano, hati Nahini jana. 


Lage hiinde stitre, nahin khoné Rana.” 

«“Aasii Pande rie, Bamnie, thagrt ho kt 
tati ? 

Khaide lyawnt jittro Keonthalo ri matt. 

Ghore pydwnd, Bamante, Rathmt ré pala. 

Garh Karna Térabe, jo unda disno Kushala 

Dekhi 4wan&, Baémante, Nip Saino Rana.” 

Jani bolnt Keonthalo, b&achchha ri Dillt! 

“ Brag charo* jetht bakrt,didh chholoé billt. 

Je dwela jitti ro,5 shire pégri pamine. 

Je awel& harto, to gale ghaégri pamin.” 

Dera aiguwa® Raje ra Sainjo rf serf. 

Sainjo rf serf da para Raye ra tambi. 

Sara halt guwé® Keonthal, 416 ra jy4 lambda. 


Guri rowa meghila, jhumt roio koheto. 


96 Dim : the name of a deity who lives at Gofhan. 
8% Bhivli: will fight. From ddirnt: to fight, 


100 Mar gupt? dele: will slay you secretly. 
2 Tarb4: the hill opposite Simla, in Keonthal, usually called Tara Devi. 

$ KushilA: now in Patiala territory, It can be seen from T&rb4 hill, but formerly belonged to the 
Keonthal State, 


* Chéro: grazes. Chholo: churns. 


5 Je dwelé sttti vo : if you will come with victory. Pdmin: will put. 


Your enemies are very fierce there, and 
Dim, the god of Gothan, 

Will hack off with knives your horses’ hoofs. 

The deo, the warrior Jungi, Rani Nip 
Sain’s star, 

Kalka devi of Deshi-dhar (— all will be 
against you.” She added :—) I tell you 
clearly, 


170 Fierce are your enemies: for the Rina’s 


175 


180 


1389 


subjects are devotees of Hanimdén. 
Ono the Deshii-dhar they will slay you 
secretly. 
If, my Lord, you listen to me, a Brahmani, 
I will adorn your wrists with a pair of gold 
bracelets —- and to Nahan you will return. 
Being on cousinly terms with the Rana, you 
must not attack him.” 
( The Raja replied ): “ O Brahmani, wife 
of Hast Panda, art thon sane or mad ? 
By dint of sword shall I conquer the land of 
Keonthal. 

I will make my horses drink, Brahmani, 
the cool water of Rathmi.1 

I will build a fort on Tarab Hill,2 so that 
I may look down on Kushala.3 

I will come, Brabmani, when I have seen 
Rana Nip Sain.” 

As if, so to speak, Keonthal were like 
imperial Delhi! 

“(In Keonthal) the panther grazes guats, 
and cats churn cream. 

If you return victorious, I will bind a turban 
on your head. 

But if you come back in defeat, I wil tie 
my petticoat round your neck,” 


The Rajai’s camp reached the plain of Sainj. 

On the plain of Sainj? was pitched the 
Raja’s tent. 

All the land of Keonthal shook like poiato- 


stalks. 
The roar of the guns was like thunder, and 


their smoke like mist. 


97 Badhle: willent. From badhnd: to cut. 
9 Myn-wen pagra japo : I speak plainly. 
1 Rathmt ; a forest above Koti village. 


6 Awiguwd: has arrived. 


7 Sainj: formerly the capital of Theog. It is now a village on the road to Kotkhai. 
8 Héli guwd: has shaken. From hdli-jdni: to shake-off. 
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190 


195 


200 


iL Garh gowd chiti, the fort was taken. 


-— 


seer hai 


Saimjo re garhe para Raje ra meto. 
Afdro dé bahro d& dhinw4h roa lagt. 
Pani ra jya jharna, roi chhuti chhuti.’ 


Dhyare jani chauthe, garh gow& chati: U 
Sainjo ré Hamiya mantrilt Kamala :— 


A 99 


“Gheri ghala® bairie, pord bhagi ro jama, 
Sainjo ri lart bate hand de sti + 


Ghato khe de-gh4la!? jau r& jarita, 
“ Tayin dewo,}3 chékro, bege laga mitha.” 


Sidhie Koto re Thakre, lai rakhio boli :— 
A AY A 


“TC bedtiwe tha, Hamiya, Sainjo rd Rana ; 
Bharie dharatie, palri ro 8nd, 
a} } ‘ 


Dekhe bhale ni, Hamiya, bare Raje re 
chashe : 

Phikht ghali teri Sainjo, chhinchhri re jye 
nashe. 

Teri Sainjo re pither tele khe nf tape.” 1° 

Hadi lala Sidhiaé Thakur, dpane jye dhabe:— 

“Phikt ghali tert Saihj, abe ubhe chinla?0 
kabe ?” 

“Dekhi bhalfni tiwen Nup Saino re chashe. 

Chint pamé2! Sainjo, tere Koto re nashe. 


Rand Awane de®? Deshiie, Kot j&lé dhali. 


Khanaf lama jhoto di, lama Girt khe rali. 











And the Raji had fire put to the fort of 
Sainj. 
From within and from without, the smoke 
rushed forth. 
190 Like a stream of water, their® tears rolled 
down. 
On the fourth day the fort capitulated. 
Said Hamiyé,!® (Thakur) of Saiij, to Ka- 
mala his minister’ :— . 
‘eThe enemy has surrounded us, and we 
must inake good our escape.’’ 
The wife of (the Thakur of) Sainj gave birth 
to her child on the way. 
195 She was given barley mash to eat. 
‘Give me more of it, my servants, for it is 
most sweet”, ( said she ). 
Sidhia, Thakur of Kot, said sarcastically :— 
‘‘ Thou wast callei, Hamiyd, Rana of Saiij; 
Yet at midnight thou hast been caught and 
brought hither, 
200 Thou didst not know the power of the great 
Raja, Hamid. 
Thy Saihj has been burnt, like chhiachhri 
stray. 
The stones of thy Sainj did not suffice to 
make our stoves.” 
Sidhia Thakir will speak in his own sarcastic 
_ way i— 
“Thy Sainj has been burnt, when wilt thou 
be able to re-build it ?”’ 
205 ( Hamid replied): — ‘Thou hast not yet 
seen the might of (Rana) Nip Sain. 
I shall be able to re-build Saihj, when thy 
Kot is in ruins. 
Let but the Rani come to Desha, and thy 
Kot will be burnt. 
It will be demolished from its foundations 
and cast into the Giri river.’? 


(Lo be continued.) 
a eS aan ee ee TET, 


9 {. ¢,, the garrison of the fort. 
10 Chhute, chhut»; doubled for emphasis, 


12 Hamiyd: the then Thakur of Theog. 


14 Mantri, a Pahari term for wazér or chief minister. 


From chati-jdni: to be taken. 


13 Kamala: Hamiya’s minister. 


13 Gheri-ghali : amsurrounded. From gheri-ghdln4: to be surrounded, 16 Sut - gave birth to a child. 
17 De-ghala; was given. From de-ghdlyd: to give away. 


18 Dewo : give ; imperative of dent : to give. 


13 Nd-tape : did not suffice. From tanni, : to suffice, 


20 Chinla: willerect. From chin-n@ : to erect or to build, 
2 Chini pimi: will be able to build. (First person singular.) 
22 Rdnd dwane de: let the Rand come. From dwaye denu: to let ( him) come, 


*3 Khan4i laémad: I will cause to dig. 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Wo. IIIf. 


AMBROSE SALISBURY. 
BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 


( Concluded from p. 298.) 


N January 1673 there was much correspondence about the obstructions met with in sendiag off 
] the saltpetre, The iniquities of the “ Peeter men” and the connivance of the governor were the 
chief subjects of complaint, The want of appreciation of his efforts still rankled with Salisbury and 
resulted in his outbursts of the 14th and 15th January. On the 20th be apologised for his hasty 
words and resumed his usual humble attitude, The Masulipatam Council graciously accepted the 
apology and added a gentle admonition. 


Extract from “ Metchlepatam General to the Fort. Mr. Salusbury hath found many obstructions 
in this Imploy for the provision of Peeter. Hee gives us hopes to expect five hundred Candys. When 
it will arrive is uncertaine, haveing received none from him since the coppy of this now sent, though 
wee have writt severall to him and advised of the shipps arriveall and the prejudice that may insure 
(ste) to the Honble, Company by their detention. 2 January, 1672-3,” 1 


“Myr Richard Mohun Etca. Freinds, I now send you two boates of Peeter with what 
Dungarees arrived, which my Servant had sent you many daies since, had not your difference with 
your Governour prevented, which am glad to hear composed. I received 3 boates of my owne for 
this Occasion, and the Governour hath in my absence sent one of them to Metchlepatam. In my 
Judgment it would bee more convenient and less chargeable to laid the Peeter in this Bay. To send 
it to you will bee teadious and much more charge. The Peeter had bin with you long since 
had not the Peeter men obstructed, but now the Ox people being returned, it will bee I suppose 10 
dayes before all will arrive, about which time, if a Ship arrive here, all hast possible shall bee made 
in it. If you pleas to detayne the Ship for your occasions, shail advise when the Peeter is arrived 
and ready. I remaine Your assured friend, AmBrose SaLussuRy.? 


Pettepolee, January 8th, 1672-3.” 


“ Mr Richard Mohun Etca. Councell, My last acquainted you 600 bagegs of Peeter with 779 
Patch of Dungarees sent on two boates, have enordered to board the first English Shipp, therefore, 
you may please to order the Shipp that is to receive them. J am now sending 580 baggs of Peeter, 
which is all at present arrived, hope the remainder with your Dungarees will speedily be here 
having sent seaverall to hasten. Had not the Peeter men Obstructed, you would have had timely 
Complyance. My Endeavors I hoped would have found better Success. Soe soon as other Peeter 
ariveth, shall immediately advise you and hasten it all that Il am able. Ivemain, Your Freind, 


AmBrosg SaLusBuRy.? 
Peitipolee, January the 10th 1672-8,” 


‘ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Yours of the 10th, Current have received and are very sorry to 
heare you meete with such obstructions in your Businesse, however canne seeke noe Remedy, The 
Shipps Being all dispatched and under saile this morning, therefore desire you will please to hire 
what Boats may Be sufficient, and send away the Peter you have in readinesse to the Fort with all 
Expedition possible. Your two boats we heare are arrived to New [? Diu] Point, where wee have 
ordered the shipps to take in the Peter. M. Marnwarine ; Geo. CnamBeruaine.! 

Metchelepatam, 14th January 1672-3.” 





1 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 6. 2 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. 
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Mr Richard Mohun EHtca. Councell, Esteemed freinds, I have sent you on fowre boates 1056 
bags of Peeter and dayly expect Peeter to make up three hundred Candy, which is all will arrive 
for this occasion. I writs you for fifty pago. for Charges but since a Peon brought mee 24 pagos- 
which I sent for Peeter. I find you are angry. If not, you would give some friendly answer to the 
many Letters writt you. In my Judgment it appeared something unfreindly that after I have past 
soe much danger and Trouble and endeavored my utmost in the Peeter ; to meet with such acceptance 
will discourage mee for the future from being the least concerned in Salt Peeter. Had you sent the 
I desired of you I am very confident I had prevented obstructions the Peeter men haye 
made, but you writt the fifty Peons not able to resist the smallest Towne, but it was your 
misapprehension, for I well know many of those townes will, upon a Just occasion, oppose 1000 of the 
best men you can procure, but very few [of] them will Engage in a quarrell for the Peeter men, 
who are known Rogues all the country over. They have spent 100 pagos. in Peons and broiles and 
now fall out and quarell with themselfes about each present proportion. If you speedily procure 
Mahmud Mynns [ Muhammad Amin ] Letter to the Governour of Cundeveare to deliver up the 
Peeter men who have thus abused the Company may freely imploy whom they please, and the 
Bawnacorrell Nawges [ banagar® Naik’s | shall not oppose or obstruct. When the Letter arriveth 
if you please to send mee 40 of your Bundarees | banjaras, carriers J, IT will make a Journey for the 
Peeter remaining in severall places, Jf you shall not speedily procure the above Letter and send mee 
the help of your Servants, I doe herby declare what dammage the Honoble. Company shall sustaine 

will bee required at your hands and not from Your assured Freind, Ambrose Sauuspury & 


Petitpole, January 14th, 1672-3.” 


“Ur Richard Mohun Htea. Councell, Hsteemed Freinds, This morning I received the Inclosed 
receipt for 600 bages of Peeter and the Boatmen inform’d mee the Ships were under Saile, 450 baggs 
advised you sent on two boates. I thought it would have bin noe way prejadiciall to the Honble, 
Company for a Ship to have taken the Peeter on bord in the Rode, but you have not thought fitting 
to give any kinde of answer to any of the Letters have writt you since my returne, I advised you 
the Peeter remaining at seaverall places, and sent you a Letter of the Chief Peeter man, who said 
the King should detaine [it ] for the Kings use, It will bee a great dishonour and loss to the 
Honble. Company to have the Peeter and Cloth remaine where it now is, which leave to your 
Consideration. However you are displeased with mee, ] assure you my Endeavors have not bin 
wanting, and had not the Peeter men obstructed, I should have complied with tine, but since my 
trouble and paine to noe effect I presume I shall bee esteemed an unprofitable Servant, therefore 
shall speedily discharge the Honble. Company of the expenses I am now att for servants, and soe 
soon aS I have received the accounts shall send them you. The Honble. Company have lost 
considerable Summs by this Peeter business, and if the same persons employed, the loss will be 
greater, for they take protection and will never comply with Contract, therefore desire to be noe 
more concerned in itt. The Peeter Brammoney hath bin the occasion of these obstructions, I am 
now sending your Gunneys to the Fort. J remaine, Your Assured Freind, Amprose Satussury.? 


Pettipolee, January 15th, 1672-8,” 


| Enclosed in the letter of the 15th January, 1672-3 }. 


“Herein send you the Peeter mens Engagement given at my comeing away to pass the Peeter, 
but soe soon as I was come away they againe put Chop on the Peeter and abused my Servants. 
The Cheif of [ the ] Peeter men received 500 pagos. old of Mr Johnson or 1000 pagos. old, and 





5 The banagars are people who have the right to make fireworks for temples aud nobles, and would want 
€é 33 
peeter, 
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immediately takes the Protection, which caused Mr Johnson to make a journey, but returned without 
satisfaction. Your Pawpa [ babu, clerk, as learnt from Tamil lips} will aloe you. My Servants 
are all comeing away and leave the Peeter to the Peeter men, soe that you will doe well to write 
speedily to Golcondah and procure Mahmud Mynns letter if you cannot procure a Phirmannd, if 
both, it will bee much to the Companys honor. The Company were much better send Effects to the 
Bay to provide Peeter sufficient for their occasion. I have very certaine advice your Brammoneys 
Kinsmen, the Peeter Brammoneys hath advised the Peeter men to ruin my business that IT may bee 
out of the Companys favor, and that you may give him the Employment, but if ever I light on him 
I am resolved to make an Example of him. Whether I ever meddle with the Peeter cuplovment 
or not I vallue not a rush, nor had I now but that I hoped to doe the Company good Service, which 
Thad, if the Brammoney had not prevented, but if I can light on him, hee shall repent ana pay 
dearly for this action. The Brammoney sent to mee twoe Letters to send him money, being in 
want, but I excused sending till my business was compleated.” 8 | ° 


“ Mr Richard Mohun Hitca. Councell, Esteemed Freinds, Yours of the 14th this night 
received. I have at large advised you of the unjust actions of the Peeter men, and it will bee 
needless to trouble you more with them. The Brammoney Mr Jearsey imployed hath advised the 
Peeter [men] to act what they have done, hopeing thereby I shall bee out of the Companys favor and 
againe [in] the Agent and your displeasure, by which meanes hceisin Expectation of the imployment. 
T shall, in few dayes, send you attestation from seaverall Hmminent Persons that the Bramminy and 
Peeter men have consulted to ruine my business. The Peeter men want not Incouragement, they 
being of themselves ready to accept any opportunity for their unjust designes and want not the 
Brammoneys assistance. Mr Fleetwood can informe you of them, Indeed it hath bin some tronble 
to mee, for I esteeme it to reflect on my honor to promise more then I amable by their disapointment 
to comply with, According to your orders, shall send what Peeter remaining for the Fort with all 
Expedition. J remaine, Your assured Reall Friend, Amprose SaLousBury.? 


Peitipollz, January 16th, 1672-3.” 


“ My Ambrose Salusbary, The many letters which you mention to have sent us which you never 
received answer to as you say, which was two very short ones, which soe speedilie did not require any, 
But wee have long since sent you an acknowledgment of the receipt of them and the 600 baggs of 
Peter. The other wee hope you have dispeeded to Madderas according to our advice. Your 
declaration in makeing us liable to respond for what damage shall accrew to the Honble. Company 
will not prejudice us or Bare you harmlesse upon the examination of the Businesse, which unkind 
charges are better moved. For the future wee desire none, unlesse better grounded. Your owne 
letters are sufficient to testifie you had noe occasion for those Rashboots you nowe seemto want, 
neither will you advise us what Boats you want to carry the Peeter to Madderas; however wee have 
two and are now getting what Rashboots procureable 93 . . . « M. Matnwagine; Geo. 


CHAMBERLAINE,10 


Metchlepatam, 16 January, 1672-3.” 


‘“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Wee have this instant received yours of present. Wee are sorry to 
read of the obstructions you meate with in the Peeter Businesse. Wee have advised Mr Mohun & 
sent him coppyes of your letters that hee may fully understand the Businesse & wee doubt not But 
that hee hath endeavoured the procury of a Phirmand from Mahmud Amin [ Muhammad Amin], 
which But lately that you wrote for. However wee continue it will tend little to purpose, Being an 


A 


8 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. 8 Factory Records, Masulipaiam, Vol. 9. 
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old custome to serve the King first occasioned Mr Jearsey to procure that Phirmand. Wee would 
gladly understand what enconragement you would or expect to receive from us. Wee would, if wee 
knew how, give you all Immaginable for our Imployers Interest, having herewith nent you 
30 Rashboots [ rajputs, i. ¢., soldiers or guards], But wee desire you to use that mediation with 
you that noe complaints are made to the prejudice of the Honble. Company. Wee have paid them 
one months pay Pr. each at 4 Rupees Pr. month . . . . M. Mainwarine; Geo, 
CHAMBERLAINE,!! 


Metchlepatam, 18th January 1672-3.” 


“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Wee wish wee could any wayes remedy those dayly affronts and 
cheats put upon you By those knavish salt Peeter Men, occasioned partly, as you seeme to suggest 
by a Mutiny the Bramine he designed therby to engrosse the whole Impluyment to himselfe. Wee 
cannot remember that hee was ever yet Imployed in that Businesse, But upon the Recommendations 
of Mr Fleetwood. However, to divert him from those his unwarrantable proceedings, wee have now 
wrote him to advertize him by way of charge that wee are fully informed he hath endeavoured 
& is the person that hath ruined the Companys Affairs Under your Managery, from whom wee 
«xpect satisfaction unlesse hee presently desists from his practices & becomes instrumental! to Bring 
those people toa faire complyance. Wee did yesterday omitt to advise you thatthe Companies positive 
orders were for their whole Fleete to keepe Company, and therefore not to be seperated, otherwise 
« shippe might have Beene spared to have taken in the Salt Peeter. Last night arrived the two boats 
who could not proceede for Madderas without anchors. Wee have gave them leave to returne to you 
1o supply themselves, & soe to proceede, This day wee had given money in hand for two Boatsmore 
tv come to you. Not mentioning any want of them in yours of the 16th., received this day, wee have 
received the money Backe & discharged them. Your Rashboots were dispeeded last night, 
M. Mainwarine ; Go. CHAMBERLAINE. 


Metchlepatam, 19th Jan. 1672-3, 
P. §.—Herewith wee send you a hundred and fifty pagodas for your occasions.” 


“ Mr Richard Mokun and Councell, Esteemed. Freinds, I answered your two letters of the 18th 
about three howers since, and now is returned some of the People employed in the Peeter business and 
have narrowly escaped with some money. The Peeter men take all they can light on and keep agood 
number people and have some of Mahmud Anmis [Muhammad Amin’s] servants with them, 
I assure you the danger and trouble I have past in this business exceedeth my expression, and had 
I not bene more then ordinary carefull the Honble. Company would not have a Candy of Peeter 
for theire money, but you are something displeased with mee after all my Qare and trouble which 
hope you will bee soe freindly to consider with Charitable thoughts. If the Honble. Company deale 
in this Comodity in these parts and imploy the same Persons they will have greater losses, I advised 
you in the other above named to send mee Rasbootes for it must [be that] Mauhd. Anmis letter must 
free the Peeter (sic). With kind respects, I remaine Your assured Freind, AmBRosz SaLussuryY. 


Pettepollee, January the 20th, 1672-8, 


Mr. Mohun enordered mee to send what Cloth procureable to the Fort, but upon Mr Fleetwoods 
and Mr Hattons information of a great danger of the Dutch which I did not apprehend therefore 


[ delayed ] sending the Goods, Pray immediately advise in itt. I hear you are now sending boates 
of Goods, Jd. A. §,.'738 


a a aa a Te 
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“ Mr Richard Mohun Etca, Councell, Esteemed Freinds, I have received yours of the 18th. The 
Peeter being such a great vexation and remaining in this nature, caused mee to write you in that 
manner. I cannot expresse the trouble I have had. This day have received pertect ‘advice that 
Mawmud Mynn hath sent a rucca to the Governour of Cundeveare to stopp all Peeter forthe King: 
and therefore desire you to forbeare sending any Rasbootes. I did suppose when I writt for them 
that the Governour of Cundeveare had made this trouble by the Peeter mens occasion. ‘Now it cannot 
bee done hy violence, onely by letters from Mawmud Mynn, which please to procure. I expect every 
day Peeter to make up 300 Candy which I enordered not to come nigh Cundeveare. I have sent 156 
baggs, which, with 1050 baggs sent to you, is all arrived, Here’s some Dungarees arrived, which 
pray advise immediately if you will have sent to Madarass or to you. There is six overlading of 
Dungarees deteined with Peeter, I was muchtronbled at the time writt you, which pray excuse aad 
esteem me for Your assured Freind, Amprose SatusBory.} 


Petiepollee, January 20th, 1672-3.” 


“ Mr Richard Mohun Hica. Councell, Esteemed Freinds, Yesterday writt you in answer to 
yours of the 18th. My last desired your advice and Order concerning sending the Cloth I have in 
a Readiness to the Fort for Accompt of the Honble. Company, If it should miscarry by the Duich 
seizure or otherwise, I am not able to Judge the Danger, living without news, I should think Mr 
Mohuns Order is sufficient 1000 times the vallew, but know not whether his other business might 
cause hurte in writing that Order. I must really assuze you that the Peeter Journey hath done 
mec soe much prejudice that a greater vallew then all the Peeters amount will not restore mee to 
the former Condition I was in before. And indeed I did purpose not to have engaged myself in 
Peeter more. Those Peeter men have abused Mr Winter, Mr Johnson and many other as Paupa 
[the b@bu] can informe yon, and they will not doe other. Give them 50 Pago. per Candy they shall 
abuse yon the more. I have in this Journey endured more then my body-was able, hopeing to doe 
the Company such service as might bee acceptable, but I dare not undertake a new Journey, therefore 
pray send mce Rasboots. I remaine, Your assured Freind, Ausrosz Sauuszury,6 


Pettepoile, January 21th, 1672-3.” 


“My Richard Mohun § Council, Esteemed Freinds, I have received yours of the 18th and 
this Instant is arrived yours of the 19th with the Rasbootes, but, as advised you, I had last 
night about ten persons returned, who acquainted mee the Kings De Roy is putt upon the 
Peeter by some of Mahmud Anmis Servants, and the Ox people deny to take up the Peeter 
soe long as the Chop and Kings de Roy continues upon itt, therefore returne your people. 
I am from good hands informed that Anmis hath lately sent and received letters from the 
Peeter men, and hath a hand in this action with them and last night was informed that 
he’s now at Condevear. I shall in few daies send you that satisfactory sufficient to make 
appear Amints under-hand dealings. Your letter shall now send him, and am of the minde 
it will cause him to remove the Obstructions, I most faithfully assure you I hoped to doe 
the Honble. Company good service in the Peeter and was in a faire way for itt, Had I not met 
with such Obstructions the Peeter and Cloth Had bin with you in good time. Had I knowne of 
such opposition, should not have ingaged in the Peeter for more than its amount. The full 
quantity of Peeter arrived is 256 Md. I expected about 60 Candy which gave orders to 
come another way, but I fear the Peeter men have sent to stopp that alsoe. I hear not 
of itt, If the Honble. Company give time and price they may have the Peeter delivered here 
notwithstanding Mawmhud Annais Ruccaes and all the Peeter men can doe. ‘The two Boates are 
not fitting to goe to Maderasse being not in repaire, therefore must send other when they arrive. 


i Se ge 
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Please to forbear more mony having received some from the Peeter Country, and desire noe more 
untill have given you the amount of the former, but thanke you for your readiness, and with kinde 
em 
respects, Remaine, Your assured Reall Freind, Ambrose SauusBury.t6 


Pettepollee, Junuary 21th 1672-3.” 


“Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Your two severalls of the 20th. Instant are arrived by which wee 
find that nothing will free the Peeter But Mahamud Ammes order which wee are very dubious he 
will not easily grant. Tis noe otherwise now then formerly, therefore the less to be admired at. 
They will undoubtedly respond that the King must be served first. Wee have alwaies hitherto 
advised you wee are very sensible of the trouble you underwent in the Businesse, but that it should 
soe vex you to occasion you to charge us with the obstruction or neglect wherever it lay, it seemed 
something strang to us. However wee willingly passe by all and desire Nothing soe much as a 
Friendly and amicable correspondency, which proves Always the best in the occurrance of the Honble, 
Companies Affairs. Wee canne advise you nothing to the cloth, having never [ heard ] any thing 
about it in General. Neither doe you give us any notice for whose account it was provided or the 
sortments or amount, But believe it may come to late for the shipping if not already sent away. 
M. Marnwarinc ; Geo. CHAMBERLAINE. 


a ° 


DMeichlepatam 23rd Jan. 1672-8. 
P. §.—The Boats would not goe hence without a months pay,’’!” 


From January until July 1673 there is a gap inthe records, Then we find Salisbury, in 
spite of all his protestations, still engaged in the Petre investment. His strength had now become 
seriously impaired and he was troubled with a “ paine in his left side.’”’? However, in August he 
was better and had ‘hopes ” of his “ health againe.”” When sending in his accounts, he dwelt on 
the services he had rendered the Company in the *‘ peeter business’’ and declared that any other, in 
his place, would have left “both Peeter and mony doubtfull.” 


“ Mr Richard Mohun and Councell, Esteemed Freinds, Last night had news of Peeter, which 
may expect to morrow if your Governour Obstruct not; soe Soon as arrived and weighed, the account 
shallsend you. In all this time you have not advised the price of the broadcloth received from you, 
nor the quantity of Dungarees you Received Jong since. Here’s 725 Baggs of Peeter, besides %0 
Baggs, Remaines of the Factory at Careare [ Karedu] 450, delivered on board 600 Bales. What 
this will bee I daily expect, know not, but hope the account will not much differ from the price 
formerly made, the first per Candy excepted, for the Charges soe great, that togeather wish itt come 
at the price expressed. Here’s alsoe packing Trade and Dungarees which desire to hasten, but with 
the Capon [eunuch] gon, and Remaine, Your assured Reall Freind, AmBrose SaLuspury. 


I purpose now to send for the Peeter which is arrived near this place, some Persons here having 
inform’d the Capon of mee, that hee’s well pleased, and I presume will not Obstruct mee in any 
Business. AMsBrosn Saruspery.!8 


Pettepollee, July 9th, 1678.” 


“ Mr Richard Mohun § Councell, Esteemed Freinds, My last advised you that I shall not bee 
able to send you the Goods here in a readiness, soe long as the Capon Governour continueth. 
Yesterday Morning hee sent a French letter which hee would have mee open and send him its 


SPP eh te VE seperate nceneaerer Payers 
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contents in Gentue [ 7. ¢., Telugu ], but Treturned the letter as received, and that should I open itt 
cannot read one word in 20, which would bee noe satisfaction to them. He desired mee to come ti 
him, which excused, having a paine in myside. Hee desired to know if the letter [ were | directed 
to Metchlepatam, which sent him word it was, News was brought him of 5 English shipps nere 
this point. Hee sent to know their business here and that hee supposed they waited for to take the 
Dutch ships. I sent him word I knew not of any Ships here onely of those at Metchlepatam, Hee 
saith hee heareth wee have nine Ships or Tenn near Porto Novo, and that Side Mearpaffer [Sayyid 
Mir Jafir] hath advised him the English there have reported the French will have 20 Ships speedily 
at Metchlepatam. Hee alsoe demanded if wee have news of a peace to bee shortly with the Dutch, 
I sent him in reply that have not heard of any Ships arrived at Porto Novo nor what the French 
expect, but that wee hope a peace is made with the Dutch and more to this effect, by which I finde 
his Master is freind to the Dutch and that hee is offended with us upon the Dutch accompt, and if 
any Obstructions, that is the Cause. In some monthes since gave you my Judgment how convenient 
Mountepallee [Motupalle] is for the disposure and provision of Goods!® and for the Ships to Lade 
and receive Goods, but your answer was ( if mistake not) that Agent and Counsell would delibertely 
Consider of itt, therefore did not think to write you more of itt, but Considering how affaires now at 
present stand, and in a Ready way to be much worse, its my Judgement the Agent and Councell 
cannot doe a better acte more profitable to the Company then presently to Order One Hundred 
pagos. to build a warehouse, and question not a little time will give encouragement for the making 
other accommodations, and Rest, Your assured Reall Freind, Amprose SaLussory, 


Petiepollee, July 11th, 1678, 


Postcript. Pray give your Order for sending the Peeter and Packing to you, and it shall 
speedly bee effected. I am doubtfull these may bee Dutch Ships. The Capon hath sent for the 
Old Governour, who is expected to Morrow. About 5 miles hence is arrived the last Peeter, which 
lett continue till the Capon gon, when hope shall have noe Obstructions. Id, A. 8.” 20 


“ Mr Mohun Etca. Councell, Esteemed Freinds, I expected by this to have had the Peeter on 
borde ship depending on Boates here, which haveing caused to be arived are found insufficient, 
therefore have now sent to Dew [ Diu] for two large Boates, One Boate have advised sent for 
Packing Trade to supply your Occasion, Here’s 18000 Gunneys which with the Rope and Twine 
at Careare is the vallue of the 500 Pagos, you enordered for the Fort. Pray advise if you will 
have the Gunneys sent to you or Remaine to bee sent from hence to the Fort, The Peeter advised 
you arrived neare this place, expect to Morrow if faire Weather, when shall speedily weigh and send 
you the Account. I remaine, Your assured Freind, Amprose Sanuspury.! 


Pettepolee, July the 18th, 16738.” 


“ Mr Richard Mohun, Chetfe Etca. Counsell, Esteemed Freinds, Last night Advised you that 
in pursuance of your Order have used all meanes for to hasten Boates for the Remaining Peeter and 
‘Packing Trade, but when expected to Lade the Goods, the Boates were found insufficient, there | fore] 
as advised you, have Sent to Dew, which if not procureable there, shall acquaint you that Boates may 
bee sent from you. The last Peeter, and all to bee expected, is now weighing. The Governour 
doth noe way Obstruct. The Accounts shall bee sent you the beginning of next week. I hoped to 
doe it this, but the Peeter arriving this day, which is now spent, and therefore cannot now bee don. 
You did formerly Order not to make Bookes, but to send the Accompts as hitherto have don, 
which Order have Observed. My last to you desired your Advice and Order for the Gunneys 
provided for the Fort which are in the Companys Factory, and that I have sent a Boate with 
a nen UT TOs 
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Packing Trade for your Occasions, which may daily expect. Observe the time you are to expect 
the Ships to returne for the Goods you shall provide, which, in my apprehension, will bee difficult 
to goe to the Fort and returne soe speedily to you. By Gods Blessing you shall have those goods 
jn good time, they onely waite for Boates, which if this place did afford, you should have had the 
goods with you now. I present my hearty Service and remaine, Your assured reall Freind, Ambrose 
SaLussury.”2 


Pettepollee, July 19th, 1673.”’ 


‘Mp Richard Mohun Etca. Councell, Esteemel Freinds, This Evening have answared yours of 
the 16th and Just now have news at Dew, Boates not at present procurable, therefore you may 
please to send Boates for Eight hundred and fifty Baggs, the Peeter not all weighed but supposed 
the whole will bee soe much or more. Here's alsoe thirteen thousand Gunneys, which if you will not 
have sent from hence to Madrass, you may please to send for. I have three Boates, but One is at 
Carearé, and one goeing now to you with packing Trade, the other on Shoar, and her’s but one Smal} 
Boate which will nott carry above 150 baggs, and being Old, I am not willing to hazard the Company 
Goods on her, This, with my hearty Service, is all at present from your assured Freind, AMBRosg 
SALUSBURY. 


Pettepoliee, July 19th, 1678. 


The Dungarees at 7 patch per pago. as I bought them, thought might Serve your Course 
Goods as well as better, Jd. A. 8.” 28 


‘Mr Richard Mohun Etca. Councell, Esteemed Freinds, My last acquainted you Boates are 
not here procureable and that the Peeter here will qt. nerest 850 baggs, all being not yett 
weighed, cannot exactly know itt. In my Judgement the Boates you send were better delivered the 
Goods on Boarde as the Ships pass this place, Or if you think its most Convenient they were better 
to continue untill the Ships returne from the Fort then to be Landed in Metchlepatam and againe 
Shipped to Send on borde. Which you shall judge best for the Honble. Companys proffitt, please 
to advise, and your Order shall bee obeyed by Your assured Freind, Amprose Satussury.%4 


Petiepollee, July 21st 1672.” 


** Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Wee have now Before us yours of the 19th. & 21th. whick advise us 
your want of Boates to Bring the Peeter & packing trade for this place, in reference to which wee 
have this day hired 4, who to Morrow will be ready to saile towards you. The tonnage of those goods 
with you wee have computed & find that lesse will not serve the turne. Upon their arrival}, wee 
desire you to lade & dispatch them to us as soon As conveniently you canne since time is precious 
& will not at present admitt of delays, What you mention in yours concerning the detaining of the 
said Boats untill returne of the shipps from Madrasse & sv to put the Peeter &ca. on Board them 
without landing here, wee cannot approve, since it willnot only create a trouble But be also uncertaine. 
Wee therefore againe desire you that you will send them directly unto us, which upon the approach 


of the Fleete shall be laden Before our Bale goods, which is the neeliull at present, . 
R, Mouwun &ca. 


Metchlepatam, 23 July, 1678," 


. e ° a 


“Mr Richard Mohun, Cheife Kica. Councell, Esteemed Freinds, I have received yours of the 
21th and 23th instant wich the paper expressing 55 Baley sent by you to Careare. I was informed 
from a Peon of yours when Mr Mohun male this his way to Madrass, that the Cloth of yours at 
Careare was 55 parcells made up in Dungarees but not imbaled, which pray advise, that I may speedily 
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send a Person to make the Boates ready. The two Boates sent from hence remaine there, but you 


advise not that Potrize Puttaes | Poturiza Patnava is |*6 there, if not one must be hired, if all sent 
at once, or one must make two turnes, which will cause the Ships stay the Longer, to which please 
to advise. The four Boates you express are not yett arrived. When they are, they shall bee 
immediately Laden and returnd you. The accompt shall bee sent you when the Goods are all on 
borde. I have some time bin troubled with a paine on my left Side nere my Stomach, that I cannot 
list to write without much trouble. and you enordering my Accompts as formerly without Bookes, 
desire you not now to expect them from Your affectionate freind, Amprosr SaLtuspury.2? 








Petiepollee, July 25th 16738.” 


“Mr Richard Mohun Htea. Councell, Esteemed freinds, I expect your answer to my last and 
Order concerning Goods at Careare [Karedu]. The Catwall [kotwal, magistrate] of this place 
confidently reported the Dutch had 25 ships arrived at Metchlepatam and that the English and 
Dutch ships were Engaged and many Guns fired, which supposed truth, and therefore writt you was 
sorry for the loss the Company might Sustaine their Stock being againe sent on borde, but your 
Silence confirmes the Catwalls news a Story, for that I hope the ships will not meet with any 
opposition from the Dutch, Inclosed send you the Accounts which had bin with you some daies 
sooner had I not stayed for the Boate of Packing Trade, being not able to make them up without iit. 
I hope they will give you the same Satisfaction as if they were in Bookes, the Investment being soe 
inconsiderable. Had I not met with such Obstructions, the Peeter had come at a cheaper Rate then 
now if doth, and I presume had any other Person mett with such troubles, both Peeter and Money 
would have bin left doubtfull to recover, as it hath hitherto, assure you have taken great care and 
trouble in itt more then I know how to Express, hope my Endeavors will find your good acceptance, 
and if you please to examine former Accounts, you will not find any Peeter the Company ever 
received from this place to come soe cheap as this now provided. If the Agent and Councell would 
take my advise in provision of Peeter, the Company shall surely find itt theire great profitt. The 
whole qts. [contains ] 1872 Baggs and Old Remaines 30 Baggs which had by this time bin all lost, 
had I not removed itt. You may remember Advised you One Boate up with Armagon which 
Sir William28 Ordered to returne hither. With hearty wishes for your health, Remaine, Your 
affectionate freind to serve you, AMBROSE SALUSBURY, 


Pettepolle, July 28th 1678. 


Three of your Boates thismorning arrived. Puttaesboatenotyettcome. The Capon Governour 
is returning by way of Gundepollee. Until hees gone Cooleys not procureable. Havedelivered Matt 
to cover the Boates and to morrow purpose to lade them. I[ have appointed two Buoates to receave 
300 baggs of Peeter each, and upon the Peeter the better to preserve itt, each Boate 8000 Gunneys, 
and Puttaes [ Patnava’s ] boate must receave 252 Baggs Peeter and 4000 Gunneys, which maketh 
852 Baggs Peeter and 18000 Gunneys, as advised, The Boatmen say that Lading is more then they 
are able to receive, therefore send to you. Jd: A. Sarussury.’’ 


“ Mr Ambrose Salisbury, Yours of the 25th come to hand the 28th following, advising us of 
the receipt of ours of the 21 & 23 Instant. The Goods of our Masters mentioned to be at 
Carrear [ Karedu]8° are Bales 55 Marked and Numbered as already acquainted you, concerning 
which wee desire your care that you will have Boats and People there in a readynesse to attend the 
returne of our Fleete, that the land Bales may with what possible speed be put on Board them, so as 
not longer to hinder their comeing towardes us than there is an absolute Nesessity for, which wee 
Mind you May be done at once. Therefore, let Not Boats sufficient be wanting to effect it, which 





aos 


"26 The Patnavars are one of the sea-fishing castes of the Madras Presidency. 
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wee referre to your care, since time will Not admitt of delays, ‘Those 4 Boats wee sent you from 
hence [ for ] Peeter &ca, wee hope eare this are arrived with you, and that you will, as advised, 
Returne them againe with what Possible speed, your accounts the same. Wee are very-sorry for 
your present indisposition, Wishing you health, doe conclude . . . R. Mownvun &ca.?! 


Metchlepatam, 29 July, 1673.” 


“Wr Richard Mohun Htea. Councell, Esteemed Freinds, Yours of the 29th last night came to 
hands, and in performance of your Order shall send to Oarrear soe soon as Boatmen are procured, 
for they must goe from hence to put the Goods you express on board the Ships that they may not bee 
delayed, but I am not certaine to doe it at once. I have laden on two of your Boates 400 Baggs of 
Peeter and the third 54 baggs, which to day had compleated, had not Rayne prevented. To morrow 
night the fowre Boates should have Laden and returned you, but they will not receive more then 
Peeter, and I think not secure to force more upon them then they are willing to receave, for should 
any ill happen, they will impute the cause to mee. The Gunneys will remaine for Boates from you. 
One large one willserve. Had those bin large they would have receaved all and saved the trouble 
of other. I praise Almighty God I find some hopes of my health againe. I Remaine, Your assured 
Freind, AmBrose SaLuspury.® 


Petiepollee, August 1st, 1673.” 


*s Mr Ambrose Salusbury, From yours of the first Instant, which late the last Night came to 
hand, wee are advised of your receipt of ours of the 29th, past, wherin wee observe your intentions 
for the sending persons to Carrea where, with Boats, shall attend the returne of our Fleete to lade 
those goods there in a readynesse for them, which wee hope will take effect, only againe mind your 
quicke dispatch that there be noe delay therein. Wee take Notice that you had laden two of those 
Boats sent from hence with Peeter & that the other two had Beene the same, had not raine 
prevented you, which wee hope eare this is over & that you have dispeeded all towards us. God 
send them safe. For the Gunnees wee shall send you other Boats, since these Not able to take them 
in, which is what wee have to acquaint you with, . , . R. Moauy &ca.33 


Metchlepatam, 5 August, 1673.” 


“Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Wee have two of yours of the 2nd. and 5th. Instant, which came 
to hand the 9th., and with following wherin you advise that you had laden the 4th. Boats with Peeter 
& dungarees, & that you had needed 2 Boats more for the Gunnies, which yet Remaineth with yon, 
which wee this day send you, desireing your quicke dispatch in their lading & returne to us, since 
that now hourly expect the arrivall of our Fleete with us. The 4 prementioned Boats are now 
arrived with what mentioned which shall be continued on Board them for the quicker dispatch of our 
Shipps, which wee hope will not after arrivall here require more than two days stay, since what wee 
have to lade upon them Being in the like readynesse. Wee wish your Boatmen &ca. sent to 
Carrea may be timely for the lading those goods upon our Shipps in their returne hither. More at 
Present wee have not to communicate only wish you health, . . R. Mouun, &ca.34 


Meichlepatam, 11th August, 1673,” 

For two years, from August 1678 until July 1675, the records are silent with regard to 
Ambrose Salisbury, If he remained at Peddapalle, he could hardly have been occupied in the 
Company’s business, since, in a “ Generall” from Fort St. George to the Court of Directors, dated 
20th November 1674, is the remark, ‘* The Factories of Verasheroon and Pettipolle are both laid 
down and of no further charge; Metchlepatam is the place for business.’’35 

In July 1675, Salisbury was once again implicated in the misdemeanonrs of his superiors. 
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BHutract from “Mr. Matthew Matnwarings Charge in the Honéle. Companys Behalfe against Mr 
Richard Mohun. 8ly. That Mr Salsbury provided a Parcell of Goods to the amount of 1089-12 
which he thrust upon the Company without consent of any of the Councell for want of mony to 
comply In more Propper Returns.” 36 


In the following month an extract from the Déary of Major Puckte shows Salisbury in his old 
quarters. 


‘Mr Salsbury at Pettypoly Ordered tocome to Metchlepatam to receive instructions abont red 
Sallampores [chintz] and Morees [ méré, blue cloth] to be sent to Bantam and to bring musters 
and prizes of the same, Metchlepatam,10 August, 1675.’ 37 


‘* Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, There being an Investment to be made in the Honble. Company 
In Some commodities which we understand are to be had in your parts, wee therefore desire and 
enorder you to come to us forthwith to receive directions about the same, not else to Trouble we 
remaine &ca. M. Marnwarine &ca, 


Wee desire you to enquire what quantities of Lead [red] Sallampores [and] red Morees ar 
to be had in your parts and to bring us musters of each.38 : 


Metchlepatam, 10 August, 1675,” 


In accordance with these directions, Salisbury promptly repaired to Masulipatam. 


“ Mr Mathew Mainwaring and Councell, Worthy Friends, In obedience to your desire and 
order shall hasten my Repaireto you. The want of boyes will detaine mee, they being taken upp 
by the Govr. &ca. I shall bring with me a Muster of red Sallampores and Morees Although but’ 
little of either at present procureable, which with my humble Servis conclude, Your most hamble 
servant, AmBrose SAnussury.%? 


Petepole, 16 August, 1675.” 


The result of Salisbury’s interview with the Councell at Masulipatam is briefly chronicled in 
Major Puckle’s Diary, “ Mr. Salsbury came to the factory, saith the Dutch have taken up arid 
bespoke all the red Cloaths, But he could furnish with such sorts as the Merchants have already 


undertaken.49 Metchlepatam, 25 August, 1675.” 


Salisbury was bitterly disappointed with his reception at Masulipatam. On his return to 
Peddapalle, he voiced his grievances in the following letter :-—= 


“ To Mr Matthew Mainewaring ¢ca, Councell, Worthy freinds, By the Blessing of Almighty 
God, ime this instant safely retorned, being Satturday noon. I apprehended by your Generall there 
was an Investment to bee made by the Honorable Company in the Comodityes of these parts as you 
expressed, but you are pleased now to say You have contracted with your Merchants for the Sorts 
those parts afford. Had you been pleased to reserve for me a small matter you should by Gods 
blessing have found punctuall complyance at the prizes you receive from your Merchants, which 
presume could bee the same to [the ] Company and noe lesse to you to Receave goods from me as 
you doe from other persons. But that you should expect mure from me in the Investment than 
from the Country Merchants that have constant Imprests isto be admired. When you have answer 
from the Agent and Councell to the Letter you have writ 1 desire you to consider mee, desireing but 


Five thousand pagothaes, 
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You may also please to take into consideration my Sallary,—12 yeares, two yeares allowance, 
Servants dyet, &ca, and nearest 70 pa.repayres of the Factory, all which Referre to your Charity 
and my two Journyesto Metchlepatam, being sent for, pagothaes 23 :8fa., there being noe person in 
the Honorable Companyes servis but hath allowance only my selfe. By the bearer pray Remit what 
you please, being in want of money for my expence, Not else at present, remaine, Your humble 
Servant, AmBrosEe SatisBury.*! 


Petepole, the 28th August, 1675.” 


The Council at Masulipatam sent a curt reply to. Salisbury’s list of complaints, If he could 
provide suitable goods, they woull pay for them. Meanwhile, he was erdered to draw up an account 
of the effects of the Company then remaining in his hands. The question of salary and allowance was 
ignored. 


“Mfr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir,.Wee are Debtors to-yours of the 28th ulto. and assure yon to 
the best of judgements wee have in all things consulted the Honble. Company’s advantage, 
which did out of our money to [ ? obey ] our Instructions for goods they would contract with us 
for, which wee tooke [ ? look ] upon to be much the Securors [ ?securest ] way. You. now talke 
of and [?an] Investment. You cann make up in Sallampores to: the amount of pas. 10000, 
But when you were heare you told us you could procure none of that sort, and wee believe you are 
now roistaken. Ifin time you send in any of Lengths, Bredths and goodness you Speake of, there 
amount shall be punctually paid you, which.is all wee have at present, But to deliver [ ? desire ] 
you Pr. first opportunity to remitt us an account of remaines of that Factory, as debts, house 
moveables, &c. . . . M. Marnwarine &ca.? 


Metchlepatam, 7th Sept. 1675.” 


To this letter Salisbury retorted that he was better quahfied to undertake the Company’s 
investments than many who had been preferred before him, and that if 1,000 pagodas were 
delivered to him, he would engage to make a profitable use of them. 


“Mr Matthew Mainewaring ¢ca. Councell, Worthy freinds, You were pleased to order my 
comeing to Receive directions for an Investment for the Honorable Company, But at my arrivall 
acquainted mee that you had given orders to your merchants for said goods, and that you have yet 
Remaineing great part of the Honorable Companyes stock. Since you are not certaine of the 
Investment that may bee made about Neglawanch*® as also towards Gingerlee,44 and that if the 
- Stock you have sent to them-parts should.not bee fully disposed of, It will prejudice the Honorable 
Company, and much the more if its not to bee done.by the Fort, time being short to compleat 
that work for the timely Retorne of the Honorable Companyes Shipping. Therefore, I conceive, 
since you have part off the Estate by you and are certaine of the Investment of that sent 
abroad, You will doe well to Consult your Honorable Companyes advantage, For, should part 
of that money bee brought againe and haveing yet part of the Stock by you, If the Fort not able 
to supply the defect, I wisk you to Judge how great a damage the Henorable Company will 
sustaine by your neglect of time for its Investment. 


That the Honorable Company may know how much they have suffered by preferring persons 
that have not had knowledge of their Service before mee, I hereby engage myselfe to make them 
a timely Investment of Tenne thousand pagothas in Sallampores of full dementions, which being 
sorted and vallued at the price your Merchants Receive, I will allow Five Per Cent, which being 
Five hundred Pa. is worth your Observance and I presume, if denyed, will be Required at your 
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hands by the Honorable Company, which I Refer to your Consideration, and that you send effect|'s |] 


with speed to preferre the Honorable Companys intrest and preserve them from damage, Promiseing 
by Gods permission puntuall complyance. And had you given me effects when you delivered your 
Merchants, I should have provided the Amount of Twenty Thousand Pagothaes upon the same 
termes, Which is all at present from Your humble Servant, AmBrosge SaisBu rY.5 





Petepole 2d. September 1675.” 


With the despatch of this imperious letter, Salisbury’s temper cooled, and, as usual, after his 
occasional outbursts of self-assertion, he became compunctions and quickly changed his tone. His 
next two letters are humbly apologetic. 


“Mr Matthew Mainwaring §ca, Commissioners, Honored freinds, J] acknowledge my error in 
pressing you for an Investment since you contracted with your Merchants and crave your pardon, 
knowing the Agent aad Conncell referre all the affaires off these parts to your disposure, therefore 
wish I had not given them any trouble, and question not the Honorable Companyes advantage in 
delivery off your mony to your Merchants, But should your occasion require the amount off the 
sum expressed, pagothaes 10000, in fine goodes, should not doubt its procurery, But of the other 
sorts not any. The Account you desire off the Factoryes dehts &ca, shall bring with mee, which 
hope more satisfactory then to send it, With my servis, subscribe, Your real] freind and servant, 


Ambrose Sanispury.'6 
Petepole, 12th September, 1675.” 


“ Mr Matthew Mainwaring Sea. Commissioners. Honored freinds,I last night paid Palankeen 
boyes with purpose to set out this morning but am unfit for travell in the 1eines, haveing taken cold 
thirefore herein send you the Account off debts and remaines belonging to this Factory as you 
enorder. The debts great part belonged to your Factory and part returned from the King and 
about 200 pagothaes in Mr Daniells time, which only belong to this Factory. If you shall please 
to send 1300 pagothaes, I will send you 80 Corge off Sallampores at 15 and 17 pagothae per Corge 
[score] the price I give, which doubt not to your gvod likeing which being the needfull, I Remaine, 
Your reall freind and Servant, AMBrosE Sauispury.*! 


Petepole, the 183 September, 1675.” 


The Council at Masulipatam paid no heed to Salisbury’s demands for money for an investment 
and they were equally impervious to his threats. Of his apology they took no notice. On the lath 
September, Salisbury again asserted his claims to equal advantages with the rest of the Company's 
Servants, 


“Mr Matthew Mainewaring §ca. Councell, Honored freinds, I omitted to acquaint you the 
Honorable Compaynes house was Robd and four pewter panns and the rest of Copper and Brasse 
household stuffe carried away. When I heard of it, which was many months after, acquainted the 
Governor, and the persons being found, was beat and kept in Irons some time, but not confessing, 
was Released, since one dead and the other run away, ‘You are pleased to Present ill my proposeall 
concerning cloth Investment which should not have made had I any allowance from you, thereloie 
You have noe reason to bee displeased Since you all have from the Honorable Company sufficient 
allowance, I will oblige myselfe, may 1 have the allowance that you have, that my servis shall bee 
faithfull and as profitable to the Honorable Company as any person in their servis, May I have 
Investments. It shall appear T have given a small matter in part for the Cloth expressed in my 
last, which iff you accept not, pray advise. If you will promise my Sallery and allowance due to 
mee and allow mee according to my time and right and send mee mony for 8000 peices of 
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Sallampores at 5 pa. and 124 pa. per Corge, I will engage they shall bee so well bought that they 
shall equall your Merchants cloth of 18 and 20 pa, per Corge, if not exceed it, which I hope will bee 
approved by you. Had you given mee any thing to subsist upon when with you, I should have 
advised you thus much before, But to send for mee and put mee to expence and retorne mee in 
dishonor hath very much troubled mee since. Desireing your speedy answer, ] rest, Your assured 
reall freind, Ambrose Satussory.?8 


Petepole, September 14th, 1675.” 


Ill and disappointed, it is no wonder that Salisbury keenly felt his position. He had been 
in India for seventeen years and had spent nearly the whole of his time at a little insignificant 
factory. Now, after this long period of service, he found himself in a far inferior position to those 
who had come out from England many years later. Matthew Mainwaring, who had succeeded 
Mohun as Chief at Masulipatam evidently bore no love to Salisbury and his influence most probably 
had weight with Major Puckle, the Company’s Supervisor, who thus alluded to the unhappy 
factor :— ‘* Here is also a letter from Mr Salusbury, a most pitifull Impertinent peece of morrallitie 
that doth dayly follow us with letters that we understand not, and therefore lesse concerned to answer 
them,4® 


Metchlepatam, 20 September, 1675.” 


For the next three months there is no allusion to Salisbury. The cold that detained him at 
Peddapalle in September was the beginning of the end. He seems to have repaired to Madapollam 
the usual health resort, and to have been received by Richard Mobun, the disgraced Chief of 
Masulipatam. After an illness of twelve days, Salisbury ended his unsatisfactory career on the 21st 
January, 1676. His death was noted in Major Puckle’s Diary. 





“Mr Ambrose Sallusbury dyed Intestate, having laid sick at Mr Mohun’s house about 
12 days. Sent Peons to Petypolee to secure his Estate there and Mr Heathfeild and Mr Crawley 
appointed to go and Inventory and bring away what he hath left to Metchlepatam.59 Metchlepatam, 
January 3d, 1675-6,” 


For a person who died intestate and with very little property, the amount of correspondence 
that ensued abont Ambrose Salisbury’s affairs seems ridiculous and disproportionate. As late as 
1682 his accounts remained unsettled. 


“ Mr John Heathfield and Mr Robert Crawley, Wee enorder you both to go immediately 
to Pettipolee and there to secure what goods &ca. of the Honble. Company’s or Mr. Salsbury’s you 
shall find in the Honble. Company’s factory or elsewhere, and to take a perticuler account of 
his papers, money and all other things of value, bringing with [you ] what else conveniently 
you can to Metchlepatam, the remainder to seale up and leave peons to gaurd it, . . . 
M. Mainwarina d&ca.5l 


Meichlepatam, 3 January, 1676.” 


On the 28th February, 1676, Richard Mohun, who was then at Fort St. George, wrote to the 
Council as follows: — “ The death of Mr Ambrose Salisbury I suppose you have been long since 
acquainted with all, that he dyed in my house intestate and left his Books with me, which I rendred 
to the Commissioners in Metchlepatam, provided they would give me their Joint receipt for my 
discharge which was denied by some of them. I now do the like to your Worship and Councell 
upon the same termes, that they may no longer lye in my custodie, but that you, for the satisfaction 
of his freinds, may be acquainted with what he has left of an estate and accordingly take it into your 
Possession. 752 
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For six months nothing seems to have been done with regard to Salisbury’s affairs. Then on 
, . ‘* * P . ’ 
the 11th August, at a Consultation at Masulipatam, there is the following entry, Joseph Amold 
excepts against looking after Mr Ambrose Salusburyes estate and Mr John Crandons, being other 
were concerned therewith before he arrived at this Ceast,53 





Gn the following day, the 12th August 1676, at a Consultation held at Masulipatam, 
Streynsham Master, wko was making a tour of inspection of the factories Subordinate to Fert St. 
George, “having enquired why the Estate of Mr Ambrose Salisbury who some months since 
deceased, was not taken care of by the Councell here, he dying as is said Intestate, It was answered 
that they were uuwilling to concern themselves further than to secure the Companyes Iaterest, by 
reason his Creditors upon his decease made Severall Demands, As a Moore Merchant produced a 
Bill under his hand for several] goods and Mr Chamberlaine a Bond for Rs, 885-15 cash, 
Principall dated March 28, 1667, to pay Interest at 2 p. ¢. per Mensem and in default of payment 
alter 6 mos. at3 p.c. per Mensem. . . . PL. S,— Concerning Mr Ambrose Salasbury’s Estate, 
and Mr John Crandons, Joseph Arnold always excepted against others having intermedled therein 


before his arrival at this Coast.’’54 


On the 20th September, 1676, administration of Ambrose Salisbury’s effects was granted to 
‘Susanna Salisbury, mother and lawfully assigned guardian to Susanna and Anna Salisbury, 
minors, nieces and next of kin to Ambrose Salisbury, bachelor, who died in the East Indies. "35 


Salisbury’s affairs in India, however, remained unsettled. On the 22nd February, 1677, the 
Council at Fort St. George wrote to Masulipatam, “‘ We have Information that there are effects of 
Mr Ambrose Salusbury deceased in the Custody of some persons of that Factory and Debts of hs 
unpaid, concerning which the Ionble. Cempany having given express orders for the sale thereof, 
payment of debts, and bringiug in the overplus into their Cash for friends use 5 we have only te 
Confirme the same unto you as we dve hereby,’?36 


On receipt of these orders, the Council at Masulipatam took the following steps: — 


“ Att a Consuléadion.—In persuance of an order from the Agentand Councell of the 20th February 
1676-7 concerning the Estate of Mr Ambrose Salusbury deceased, It is Ordered that Mr John 
Heathfeild doe bring in and deliver to the Commissioners whatsoever he had in his Custody appertaining 
to the said Mr Salusbury, and the same be received by Inventory in the presence and under the 
Attestation of all the Honourable Companyes Servants resident in this Factory, and that whatsoever 
else of the said Mr Salusburyes Estate shall be foundin any other place, that the same be also under the 
like Caution and circumstances receav’d and Registred and the whole disposd by public Saleor Quéery, 
and the proceed brought into the Honourable Companys Cash for account of the true proprietors, 
Particularly That Mr George Chamberlaine be desired to give in an accompt of what money he has 
received and possessd himself of belonging to Mr Salusbury since his decease, that so the Accompt 
between them may be adjusted with the more facility. 


Joseph Arnold excepts against needling with Mr Ambrose Salusburyes Estate more then 
a witness of what may hence forward come to his knowledge, other persons being concernd therewith 
before my Arrivall on this Coast to the rest of this Consultation I subscribe, Josepx Agnozo.” 37 

Meichlepatam the 6th Aprtll, 1677. 

“In persuance of an order of Consultation dated the 6th instant, directing Mr John Heathfeild 
to bring in and deliver to the Commissioners whatsoever he had in his Custody of the Estate of Mr 


Ambrose Salusbury deceased, And that whatsoever of Mr Ambrose Salusburyes Estate should be 
found in any other Place shoul in like manner be brought in and delivered tothe Commissioners, 


a8 more at large per the said Consultation doth appeare. 





tt Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 1. 
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In Complyance whereunto, the said Mr John Heathfeild having this day brought in and delivered 
to Us whatsoever appertained unto the said Mr Ambrose Salusbury in his Custody, wee do now 
think convenient and Enorder, according te the Tenor of our aforementiond Consultation, That Henry 
Croon Colbourn and Samuel Wales, Writers and servants to the Honourable Company, doe Journey 
to Pettipollee and that they repaire to the Honourable Companyes Treasury in that place and do 
bring or send by hand from thence into this Factory whatsoever they finde of the said Mr Ambrose 
Salusburyes Estate in that place, And for their so duig this Our Order shall be their sufficient 
warrant, 

And Wee doe Enorder that their necessary Expenees for their Journey thither, during their stay 
there and returne to this place be defrayed and allowed them, Marr. Marnwanine; Curistopuen 
Harroy ; George CHaMBERLAINE.®8 


RMetchlepatam the 14th Aprill 1677.” 


“ Wuereas John Heathfeild Chirurgion and Robert Crawley Writers, by vertue of an order 
from the Commissioners of the 3d of January 1675-6,5 directed to Journey to Pettipollee upon 
the Decease of Mr Ambrose Salusbury, as well for securing the honourable East India Companyes 
Estate in that Factory under the charge of said Mr Salusbury, as also the proper Estate of said 
Mr Salusbury according to the honourable East India Companys Orders in such Cases provided, 
In observance thereof did preceed and there taking an Inventory of what was there to be found, 
brought with them such Part thereof as then was conveniently portable, leaving the rest there under 
Seale, Since which the said Robert Crawley deceasing, and the Commissioners by important Affaires 
of the Honble. Company diverted from proceeding farther therein, but more especially upon notice 
that Mr George Chamberlaine had singly taken upon him to seize and take into his possession, 
without acquainting the Commissioners therewith, part of the aforesaid Mr Ambrose Salusburyes 
Estate in money from his Debtors and otherwise, upon a pretence of money due unto him on a Bill 
of said Mr Salusburyes to Mr Benjamin Brond deceased, for which reasons the Commissioners 
considerd it requisite to forbear farther to meddle therein untill by especiall Orders from the agent 
and Councell required for the Enquiring after and disposing of the said Mr Salusburyea Estate, 
This Day taking into their custody such part of the said Estate as the aforesaid John Heathfeild 
and Robert Crawley brought with them from Pettipollee as aforementioned, according to an 
Inventory thereof taken in the presence of the Honble. Companyes Servants thereunto subscribed. 


We the said Commissioners doe hereby Qnitt and discharge the said John Heathfeild and 
Robert Crawley for the aforementiond particulars received of the said John Heathfeild according 
to the Inventory aforesaid and do allow of affixing their Seale on what left bebind, it being designed 
for the security thereof. In witness whereof wee the Commissioners abovementioned have hereunto 
sett our hands this fourteenth day of Aprill 1677 In Metchlepatam. Signd and delivered in the 
presence of Joseph Arnold, Peter Radcliffe. Matt. Mainwarine, Curistoraer Harron. 


The contents of the abovesaid Inventory being this day disposed of by publique sale or Outcry 
amounted unto One hundred and ten pounds Highteen Shillings and Sixpence sterling, brought into 
the Honourable English East India Companys account of Cash, attested by us, Joszpu ARNOLD ; 
Sam Wares; Henry Croon Cotzourne.’’ 


Meichl-patam, 14th April 1677.60 


The Council at Fort St. George approved of the action of the Council at Masalipatam, In May 
1677, they wrote, ‘It is very well that you will make Enquiry into the Estate of Mr Ambrose 
Salusbury deceased, and proceed to payment of his debts, the rest to be made good to the Cash of 
the Honble. Company for the rest of his Relations at home,’6! 
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Again, on the 5th July, 1677, the Council at Fort St. George wrote to Masulipatam, ‘It is 
very well that you have proceeded to get in Mr Salusbury’s remaines bringing them into the Hon- 
ble. Company’s Cash. We have given Order to Seeke out for that same Dass lately his servant to 
be gent unto you. 62 





On the 4th August, 1677, the Council wrote in the same strain, ‘‘ It is well that you proceed to 
gett in the Remaines of Mr Ambrose Salusbury deceased, and paying of his Just Debts to the Coun- 
trey to carry the nett proceed into the Cash of the Honble. Company for the use of his Friends at 
home,”’6 


Salisbury’s ‘friends at home” were getting impatient at the lone delay in forwarding what 
was due tothem. Ata “Court of Committees,” held the 8lst October, 1677, “Mr Alderman 
Bathurst and Mr Sambrooke are desired to state the account of Mr Ambrose Salisbury deceased 
and report the same.’ 


Further, in their ‘‘ Generall Letter to Fort St George” of the 12th December, 1677, the 
Company wrote, “ The Administratrix of Mr Salisbury sends orders to her Attorney about geting 
in his Estate, whome wee would have you assist what in you lies, and to doe the like concerning 
Samuel Smiths Estate, and to send us their accounts as they stand in our Bookes.* 


Before these instructions reached India, Mr. Chamberlaine had made an application for the 
amount he considered due to him from Salisbury’s effects. 


“To Mr Matthew Mainwaring, Mr Christopher Hation, Mr Joseph Arnold, Mr. John Feild, 
Commissioners for the Honourable English Hast India Companyes Affaires in their Factory at 
Metchlepatam, Sirs, It is now seaven months since the Agent and Councell acquiesced to the payment 
of Mr Ambrose Salusburyes debts in their Generall frora the Fort. I am one of his Creditors [ for ] 
a very considerable Summ as will appeare by his Bond. The produce of what he left hath for some 
moneths remained in the hands of Mr Henry Groon Colbonrne, as I am informed, mach to the 
prejudice of the deceased’s Creditors as you well know. TI now desire you will please to order the 
payment of it to me that no prejudice may accrew to the Honble. Company in regard of my want of 


it. The detention may hinder me from voyaging to the Forias Enordered. . . . «. 2» «© » + 
0 8 6 ew ew oe tl le hed 6G, 6 Cran eercarve.®% 


Metchlepatam, 2d January 1677-8. ” 


In reply to Mr. Chamberlaine’s demand, the Council at Masulipatam wrote, “Sir, We have 
received yours of this date demanding payment of what Mr Salusbury stands indebted to you, 
which you not having expressed, Wee desire you state the Accompt between you and deliver it in 
signed by you, that wee may consider thereof and thereby know what answer to returne you.® 


Metchlepatam, 2 Jan, 1677-8.” 

The folluwing day Mr. Chamberlaine stated his account as requested. 

“ Mr George Chamberlaine having this morninge sent in an account containing the state of his 
demands upon Mr Ambrose Salusbury deceased, it is Ordered that the same be registred in the 
Consultation Booke. 

Wee find the said Accompt consists of rupees 8853 by a Bond to Mr. Benjamin Brond, dated 
March the 8th 1667, with a Condition of Interest at 2 and 3 Per Cent [Per] month to Commence 
six months after the Date thereof. 

Wee find also on the Cr. of said Account that he has received Pagos. 586 which, at 35 rapees 
the pago., amounts [ to ] 2051 rupees which containes above twice the principall. 
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The Totall of Interest to Sept. 18th 1677 he computes and charges Rupees 3676, which appearing 
2 litigious matter such as will require a judiciall determination between the Execntors or 
Administrators of said Mr Ambrose Salusbnry deceased and Mr. Chamberlaine and wee not being 
qualified or invested with any Authority to act in matters of such a Nature must referr Mr 
Chamberlaine to the Agent and Councell for advice or decision of the case, Tuat Councell being the 
onely constituted Court of Judicature for our Nation in these parts of India? 





Consultation, Metchlepatam 3d January, 1677-8.” 
In England, Salisbury’s affairs again occupied the attention of the Court in 1678. 


“© ft a Court of Committees holden 14 August 1678. . . . Mr. Letten and Mr Sambrooke 
are desired to examine the account of Mr Ambrose Salusbury deceased and to report the same.’’68 


“dt a Court of Committees holden 27 November 1678. . . . Mrs Susan Salisburie 
petitioning the Court that the account of her Brother, Ambrose Salisburie, late Factor at Mesulapatam 
may be stated and that a finall end may be made thereof, she being willing to acquiesce in such 
determination as the Court shall please to make therein, It is ordered that it be referred to Mr 
Sambrooke and Colonel Clerke to examine the account and to adjust the same between the Company 
and the Petitioner as they in their Judgement shall finde to be equall and to report the same unto 
the Court.” 6% 


In addition to the above resolution, the Court wrote as follows in their ‘‘Generall” to the Agent 
and Qouncil at Fort St. George : — 


Para. 71.— Wee are desired by several] of the Relations of our deceased Factors to write unto 
you on their behalf for your looking after the recovery of what may be due unto them from any one 
in the Countrey, and also upon Accompt of their Inventory, and in particular by the Freinds of 
Mr Ambrose Salisbury and Mr John Crandon. Therefore, wee would have you to use your utmost 
endeavour therein, and to see what due unto them be duely paid into our Cash. And wee cannot 
but much blame Mr Mainwaring and the rest of our Factors at Metchlepatam for being omissive 
herein, for wee doe finde by their Order according to the Original] Note under their hands (Copy 
of which wee sent you herewith) That Mr John Carpenter did Anno 1675 pay unto Henry Croone 
Colborne the Summ of 111 Pags. which wee doe not finde brought into the Credit of the Said John 
Crandon in our generall Books, and wee doe also finde in the Consultation Book of Metchlepatam 
that £110 18s. 67. was paid into our Cash for Accompt of Mr Ambrose Salisbury which is also 
Omitted to be brought by them into our Metchlepatam Bookes, both which are munch to the 
prejudice of their Relations here. Wee would therefore have you for the future to bring into our 
Cash and Generall Bookes whatever you receive belonging to deceased persons at the time when 
received, and if there be any Debts owing by them in the Countrey, which to you shall appear to 
be justly due to any one there (regard being had to any debt or claime in the first place that wee 
may have upon them ) that then, out of what you sball have received for their Accompt, you 
doe discharge the same, and by your next Books send us their Accompts rightly stated, that soe 
wee may pay the Ballance unto their Relations here ; but after you have sent us their Accompts, 
you are not alter that to pay any further Debts out of their Oreditts to any one in the Countrey, 
and in particuler, wee are desired by the Relations of Mr Salisbury and Mr Crandon to order you 


to recover in what due unto them and bring it into our Cash, which wee require you to doe with 
all care and diligence. . , ,70 


London, 8rd January, 1678-9.” 
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Upon receipt of the above instructions, the Council at Fort St. George wrote to Christopher 
Hatton, who had succeeded Matthew Mainwaring as Chief at Masulipatam, telling him to “ especially 
give us an accompt of Mr Ambrose Salusbury deceased.”7! This order was dated the 10th July 
1679. Onthe 17th July, at a Consultation held at Masulipatam, we read, “ The Councell ee 
examined the Accounts of Mr Ambrose Salusbury and Mr John Crandon deceased as they stand in 
the Generali books, and doe finde them to be right entered, and the Summs brought to their 
Creditts to agree with the Summs paid into Cash by the steward, Their distinckt accounts traced 
all along from their Commencement are ordered to be transcribed and inclosed in the packett to the 
Fort for the Agent and Councells perusali.’’”2 : 


Before this statement reached England Ambrose Salisbury’s accounts were once again brought 
before the Court. 


“ At a Court of Committees holden 28th November, 1679 . . . It is ordered that it be 
referred to Mr Herne and Mr Sambrooke to examine the account of Mr Ambrose Salisbury and to 
report the same,’ Also, in paragraph 5 of their “ Generall” letter to Fort St. George, of the 
3lst December 1679, the Company wrote still more emphatically with regard to the estates of 
deceased persons in general and to that of Ambrose Salisbury in particular. 


‘‘We have frequent and continued Complaints by the Relations of severall of our Factors 
deceased in India, for want of atrue accompt and due care taken in the recovering in of their 
Estates, and in particuler by the Relations of Mr Bagnold, Mr Salisbury, Mr Covell, Mr Lanston 
and Mr Crandon and wee cannot but much blame those our servants who were so neglectfull not to 
say dishonest therein . . . it was made appeare . . . That £110 18s. 6d. was received of 
the Estate of Mr Salisbury, nothing of which is as yet brought into our books. Wee cannot but 
highly disapprove of any such doeings, whereby the dead should be any waise wronged or their 
Relations in being detained so long time out of what is their due, and must impute it to the unjust 
practises of our Factors that have the management of receiveing in the Estate of persons deceased 
by making ase of theis monies (under a pretence of not bringing of it into our books of Accompis 
untill the whole be received) unto their owne private advantage. We would therefore have you 
strictly to examine those particulers and give us a full accompt thereof why the said money or any 
part thereof have been so long detained in those hands who received the same and were not by him 
delivered unto his respective Chief that it might have been imediately brought into our Cash and 
books, that soe wee might have paid it unto their Relations and thereby have avoided a great 
deale of Clammor and ill surmise from them of our Factors dealings so unjustly by them, 
Mr Mainwaring affirming that he did not receive the aforesaid . . . £110 18s. 6d. of the 
Estate of Mr Salisbury out of the hands of Mr Henry Croone Colborne untill after the of 
February 1677 and are the last books that wee have had from Metchlepatam . . . and 
Mr Mainwaring doth also affirme that . . . said soms were brought into our Cash by 
him as soone as received by him from the said Mr Colborne and were made good by him to us in 
those books Letter which are yet wanting here and not sent home by you, which if not 
already sent, we inorder you to Ballance and send us by the first [ conveyance ],and wee doe require 
you, as a standing Rule, that whatsoever some is received by any of our Factors of the Estate of any 
persons deceased that it be imediately brought into our Cash and posted into that years books and that 
upon no pretence whatsoever the Steward or any other doe keepe it in their hands without giveing the 


said Person deceased Credit in our books for the same.” 74 


The delays in getting in Salisbury’s debts appeared interminable. In March 1680, another 
debtor made an application. 
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“ Fort St. George, Thursday, the 4th March, 1679-89. At a Consultation . . . Mr 
Nathaniel Cholmley having presented a paper to the Agent and Councell Dated this day, wherein he 
requests the payment of 800 Rupees out of the Estate of Mr Ambrose Salusbury Deceased brought 
into the Companys Cash as being owing to him upon Bond, It is thought fit to give him for answear 
that when all Mr Salusburys Debts are knowne, some of the Creditors not having yet made demands 
uf theirs, It will be taken into consideration to satisfie them all as far as the Estate will goe.” 7 


Streynsham Master, the then Agent at Fort St. George, referred to Masulipatam for information 
as to Mr. Cholmley’s ¢laim. Christopher Hatton replied on the 5th May, 1680, as follows :— “In 
your General] of the 22 April, you are pleased to say that altho’ I have not seen any accounts between 
Mr Salusbury deceased and other persons, yet that I may have some other collateral knowledge of 
debts or demands between them, whereof you are pleased to desire an account, I do remember that 
Mr Nathaniell Cholmley severall times signified unto me that Mr Ambrose Salusbury owed him 
money on Bond or bill and if my memory fail me not, that Mr Ambrose Salusbury in his lifetime did 
own himself indebted to said Mr Cholmley but made delays of payment upon some bad markett 
a parcell of Thea of his found in England, that Mr Cholmley has severall times sinve Mr Salusbury’s 
death made demands for his debt of the Commissioners and myselfe I doe very well remember.” “6 


Cholmley ’s claim was settled the same month, 


“ Fort St. George, Thursday, 27 May, 1680. AtaConsultation . . . Upon reading Mr 
Nathaniel] Cholmleys second request for the payment of a Bond of Mr Ambrose Salusburys to him 
for 800 Rupees due the 1st March 1666 [1667], after perusall of the Honourable Companys order 
in their letter of 3d January 1678 [1679] and Mr Christopher Hattons Letter of the Sth received 
the 17th instant, It is Resolved and ordered to pay the said Bond at the rate of 319 Rupees per 100 
Pagos. as the Rupees of Mr Salisburys were sold the last yeare is Pagos. 250.25 which summe is 
ordered to be charged to Mr Salisburys Account in the Companys Bovkes.” "7 ' 


Nothing mere is recorded with regard to George Chamberlaine’s claim against Salisbury’s estate. 
The next reference to the deceased factor’s accounts is in September 1680, when, on the 11th of the 
month, Messrs. Field, Colebourne and Wales wrote from Masulipatam to Streynsham, Master at 
Fort St. George, ‘* Henry Croon Oolebourne . . . hath sent copies of the account of Mr 
Ambrose Salusbary . . . soe far as passed thro’ his hands whereby you will see that the money 
was paid into the Honble. Company’s Cash, and as to Mr Salusbury, he had nothing left save 
a parcell of old letters, his books being left at Mr Molhun's house sealed up when he departed 
thi life.” 78 ‘ - 


The last allusion to Salisbury in the “‘ Factory Records” is in the “ Fort St George Generall to 
the Company” of the 20th December, 1680. In para, 75, the Council wrote, ‘‘ Monies paid to 
Mr Salusburies Administrix was before paid into Companys Cash and therefore shall deliver up 
Mr Mainwarings bond.”?9 


In February 1682, probably in consequence of the statement from Fort St, George, the 
Court of Committees, on the 22nd of the month, once more gave an order for two of their number 
“to state the accompt of Mr Sslisbury and to report the same,”®8° Then Salisbury finally 
disappears from the pages of the Company's records, having made far more stir after his decease 
than he ever did in his life, 
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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 
BY CAPTAIN C. E. LUARD, M.A,, 
Superintendent of Gazetteer in Central India, 
(Continued from Vol. XXXVII, ». 110.) 

A FAMINE SONG. 

‘The -‘Chhapania or ‘*Samvat 1956, ?” 


Tae song given below was composed and sung in Western Malwa in the great famine of 
Samvat 1956 or 1899-1900. This famine was the first that had attacked this favoured tract within 
the memory. of living man, and it found the inhabitants quite unprepared to meet it. The song is 
composed in the rough rustic form of the Garba, popularly known as Marwari Git, Iam 
indebted to Mr. Wakil,’ Gazetteer Officer of the Ratlim State, for writing down the vernacular 


version. 
Text. 


I. 
Ghare ghare bakri, ne ghare ghare int. 


Ghhapaniyo phir gayo chart khint. 


q'ek :— Chhapaniya-re sal, pher mati awi 
bboli duniyan men.. 
II, 


Bajra ro batiyo, masirkeri. dar, 
Paraniyo chhor gaye ghar ki nar. 


Tek ; — Chhapaniya, etc. 
IT. 
Kali, kali badli paniriri bind. 


Gari, giri lugdyami jhar-gai dund. 


Tek : — Obhapaniya, etc.?. 
IV. 
Bajra ki roti, ne tel ki pare. 


Chhapania® ipar bijlf paro. 
Tek : — Chhapaniya, ete: 


Translation. 
I. 
In every (city) home a goat is found, and (in 
many even ) a camel. 
The Chhapania? has travelled into the remotest 
corners of the land, 
Refrain: — O cursed Chhapania, return no 
more to this innocent land, 
II, 


No dajra cakes, no pulse of masz ( can be found 
in the house). 
So the husband has deserted the wife ( he cannot 


support). 
Refrain s — O cursed Chhapania, etc. 


ITI, 


Black, black clouds (are overhead ), but only 
a small drop falls. 


‘The (once) well-nourished women are now 


grown thin (and weak). 
Refrain : — O cursed Chhapania, etc, 


I V. 


© ! for (some ) bread of ddjra@ and a spoonful of 


oil.4 
May lightning blast the cursed Obhapania.® 
Refrain: —O cursed Chhapania, etc. 


ge ee he a a a a i a 
1 I. ¢., the country people were forcedto sell their cattle to the townsfolk, who had grain to feed them with. 


2 I. ¢., “56” for Samvat 1956 or 1899 A. D. 


® Lit., the pot-bellies ( dund) of the women have diminished. 
¢ Bajra bread is only palatable when eaten with ghi, but noteven oil, @ poor substitute, can be had. 


Paro = part, a ladle for oil. 


5 Note the uses of the word chhaponia; (1) as the famine of 1956; (2) as one stricken by the famine; (3) as 


the year 1953. 


Chhapaniya ki maae randi dar. 
Chhapaniyo kiide nawa nawa tar. 


Tek :—Chhapaniya, etc. 
Vi. 


Lauje-re godari, paldn jere unt. 
Chhapaniyo phir gayo chari khint. 


Tek = — Chhapaniya, ete, 
VII. 
Bajra ki roti, ne bhens ko dahi = 
Chhapaniya ne karo pachli galt. 
Tek :-—~ Chhapaniya, etc. 
VIII. 


Tiiti-si manchl, ne tutoso ban « 
Chhapaniyo sito khinfi t@n. 


Tek : — Chhapaniya, etc. 
IX, 


Tuti-si gari, ne bira-sa bel: 
Bana moklawe wegi gel. 
Tek: —Chhapaniya, ete. 


x, 


Bayo bajro, ne wegya moth : 
Bhikhi sisi khagai honth. 


Tek : — Chhapaniya, etc. 
XI, 


Chhapaniya-re hat me gulab ki chharj : 


Chhapaniye kardiyo dham dhari. 


Tek : — Chhapantyi, ete. 


6 Tar = ahath, or enbit. 
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The famine-stricken (child’s) mother has found 
and cooked (a morsel ) of dal, 
And (in his joy) he leaps nine cubits® ( off the 
ground ), 
Refrain: — O cursed Chhapania, etc. 


VI. 


Go fetch the quilted saddle and bring the camel's 
pack.? 
The Chhapania has penetrated into every corner 
of the land ( and we must fly ). 
Refrain: —O cursed Chhapania, etc. 


VII. 


Bring dajra bread and curds of buffalo’s milk : 
So shall the Chhapaniaé be driven out by the 
back-way.8 
Refrain: — O cursed Chhapania, ete. 
VIII. 
A half-broken bedstead with broken tapes (is all 
he has): 
Yet the famine-stricken one sleeps soundly 
stretched at full length.® 
Refrain: —O cursed Chhapania, etc. 
; Ix, : 
A half-broken cart and broken-down bullock 
(bring the wedding party), 


And the bridegroom is very quickly sent back 
home.!® 


Refrain: —O cursed Chhapania, ete. 
x, 
Bajré was sown but moth has appeared : 
The hungry mother-in-law is at her wits’ end 
(for food ) 22 
Refrain: — O cursed Chhapanii, ete, 
AI. 
(My lord) Chhapanié holds a thorny rose 
branch in his hand, 
And (with a wave of this sceptre) has raised 
( the price ) of grain to five sers a rupee.!? 
Refrain: —O cursed Chhapania, ete. 


7 Palan, a Persian word, a camel’s pack. 


8 This refers to the well-known eustom of driving out any disease, such as cholera, eto., by placing some curd 
and a bajra cake at the back of the house. 
oe tan fon = tan ’ stretched out, 18 The entertainment of guests is too costly in these days. 
The idiom “ biting one’s lips,” 4, ¢., honth khang or chabana, means to be vexed or nonplussed. 
12 Or, ‘* The famine-stricken possesses only a withered rose tree. 
O cursed Chhapania, ete,” 


Referring to the dying of all forms of plant life. Dhart =: a measure of 5 sers. 
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XII. 
Bandhliwi pigri, sanwarliya peck, 
Mamoji khayagay% bhanji ne bech, 
Teles — Chhapaniya, etc, 
XIII. 
Tis gai takri, bakhar gaya bit : 
Chandi ki banegiin ke hogayad thaith. 
Tek : —Chhapaniyi, etc. 
XIV. 


Patli rindi rabri jime chamaike tira. 


Chhapanivan adi margayi, bansatiya me sara. 


Tek:— Chhapaniya, ete. 
xv. 


Patli randi rabri lambi khenchi ghint. 


Chhapaniyo phir gayo chari khiint. 


Tek : —Chhapaniya, ete. 
XVI. 
Patlf roti, pipal jesi pix, 
Jamiai khigaya sisiiji ka kan, 
Tek : — Chhapaniya, etc. 
XVII. 


Log, lugai gele jaye 
Rotiyain-ra lekha karta jae. 
Tek : — Chhapaniya, etc. 


XVIII. 


Sasii poche, susro khie : 
Bahu sapiite ganti jie. 


Tek; : — Chhapaniya, etc. 


XII. 
The uncle has renewed his turban and decorated 
its folds, 
But ( to do so) and get food he sold his niece,?3 
Refrain: — Q cursed Chhapanii, ete, 


XTII, 


The balance of the merchant broke and the 
weights were scattered 14 
But he is rolling in wealthy splendour. 
Refrain: —O cursed Chhapanii, etc. 


XIV. 


The porridge isso thin, so thin, that the grains 
in it are (far aparé ) like stars in the sky. 
Now in 1956 half (of us) are ( already ) dead, 
by 1962 we shall all be gone (if this want 
continues ),45 
Refrain : — O cursed Chhapania, etc. 


XV. 


Thin as his porridge is, (the famine-stricken one ) 
yet gulps it down at a draught, (as if it were 
amrita ). 

(Indeed) no corner has escaped the (dread )} 
Chhapania. 

Refraix: —O cursed Chhapania, ete. 


VI, 


The bread is as thin as & gipal leaf, 
And the son-in-law has deafened!¢ his mother 
in-law with his importunities, 
Refrain: —O cursed Chhapania, ete, 
XVII. 


As they walk along the road, men and women 
(Carefully ) count each loaf ( they eat ). 
Refrain: —Q cursed Chhapania, etc, 


AVITII. 


The mother-in-law bakes bread,!? the father-in- 
law eats it: 
( While ) the “ dutiful ”** daughter-in-law counts 
( mioutely each mouthful swallowed ). 
Refrain : —O cursed Chhapania, etc. 


nen ert AE EC CLL TL AA 


13 Ty losg or be without a turban is a sign of great diszrace. 


14 Owing to his excessive trade in grain. 


15 An obscure verse of which no one seemed to understand the allusions. 
16 Kan khan@, an ordinary idiom meaning to make deaf by continued request; to worry. Cf. kan phorna. 


17 Poche from pona: to bake. 


18 An ironical use of the word saputt =: a dutiful daughter (Sk. su-pxéri. }. 
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REMARKS ON A PHOTOGRAPH, NEAR ATING, 
TAKEN BY THE HON. ERIC UPTON, DUL- 
ING A TOUR IN ZANGSKAR IN 1907. 


Note by the Editor. 

Mr. Upton and my son, Mr. R. D. Temple, both 
of the 60th Rifles, went on a shooting tour in 
Kashmir territory, in 1907. In the course of the 
tour, many interesting photographs were taken by 
each of them, and among these photographs that 
one which is the subject of this -article is of 
antiquarian interest. The following is the itine- 
rary of the tour :— 

Itinerary. | 

Srinagar to Islamabad. 

Islimabad vid Sinthon Pass (14,200 ft.) into 
Kishtwar. 

Kishtwar to Bagna and Chichi Nullah, 

Bagna to Atholi in Padar. 

Atholi to Chishoti, 

Chishoti to Buj wis. 

Bujwas vid Umiari Pass (17,300 a to Ating in 
Zangskar. 


Ating vid Padam and Thonde to the Zangla 
{17,500 ft.) 


Zangla over the Hills to the N. -E, (18, 000 ft. 
and over ) to Namsi Nullah (Ladakh). 

Namsi Nullah back to Zangla. 
" Langla vid Kartha (16,400 ft.) to Ating, 

Ating to Bok. 

Bok vid the Pense Pass (14,000 ft.) to the 
Gonpa Monastery at Tesitongsi, 

Tesitongsi to Girwar.’ | 

Girwar vié Purkutse to Stru, 

Sura to Dunala ( Bhotkol ). 

Dunala vid Bhotkol Pass (14,300 ft.) to 
Sulknes. 

Pailgam to Islamabad. 


Islamabad to Srinagar. | 


Remarks on the Photograph 
by Mr, Francke, 

The stone sculptures shown on the plate 
attached, belong to that type of art which was 
treated by me, ante, Vol, XXXVI, p. 85 ff. 
where I tried to fix a rough date for such sculp- 
tures, Larrived at the conclusion that the year 


1000 A, D. may be taken as an approximate 
date, 


I also wrote two short articles in German on 
archeological objects in Zangskar, noticed on 
a journey to thatcountryin 1905. (See Z, D.M.G., 
Vol. LX, p. 645 ff, and Vol. LXT, p. 645 ff, ) 
In these articles I tried to show that a few dates 
are known with regard to the history of Zangs- 
kar. Tradition tells us that Zangskar was first 
of all in the hands of an Indian ( perhars 
Buddhist ) tribe, and the most ancient sculptures 
may go back to those times. Between 600 and 
1000 A. D., the country was conquered by the 
first West Tibetan king Nyima-mgon, and 
Zangskar became. the heritage of that king’s 
third son, 1De-btsug-( btsun ? )-mgon, although 
authorities are at variance with regard to the, 
extension of the others’ heritage. Thus whilst 
the Ladvags-rgyal-rabs and the dPag-bsam-ljon- 
bzang ( edited by Sarat Chandra Das ), apparently 
agree on Zangskar being 1De-btsug-mgon’s' por- 
tion, the Ladvags-rgyal-rabs makes Guge and 
sPurangs the portion of the second son, bKra- 
shis-mgon, and the d@Pag-bsam-ljon-bzang makes 
sPurangs the second son’s portion, and gives 
Guge to the third son, 1De-btsug-mgon. That 
Guge later on was actually the property of Lde- 
btsug-mgon’s descendants, is asserted also by 
other authorities, which speak of the erection of 
the famous monastery at mTho-gling in Guge 
by one of his descendants. My opinion is that 
as nothing seems to be known of the second son 
bKrashis-mgon’s descendants, we may assume. 
that Guge, and perhaps sPurangs too, were ruled 
over by lIDe-btsug-mgon’s descendants, after 
bKrashis-mgon had died without issue. At any 
rate, it was the Zangskar kings who ruled at 
mTho-gling in Guge and became famous through 
their connection with Atiga. During Atiéa’s 
time, the smaller stone images of Zangskar 
may have been erected, although the historical 
records have no note about them, 


The image shown to the right of the stone wall 
on Mr, Upton’s photo, is that of a plain Buddha. 
The other image, to the right of the first, 
reminds me of the commemoration tablets to the 
dead, as we find them in the Upper Chandra- 
bhaga Valley. Asimilar custom may Have pre- 
vailed in Zangskar in its Mon (Indian ) days. 


It is interesting that the most ancient sati 
stones in Kulu are of the same type as the com- 
memoration tablets of the Chandra-bhiga Valley. 
“*Gardens” of sati stones are found below Naggar 
Castle, and between: ‘Sultanpar and cambease in 
Kulu. 
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The dPag-bsam-ljow-bzang contains a longer 
list of 1De-btsug-mgon’s descendants, than that 
of Schlagintweit, given in his Kinige von ‘Tibet. 
Whilst Schlagintweit gives only eight genera- 
tions of the lIDeDynasty of Zangskar-Guge, in 
the dPag-bsam-ljon-bzang, we find thirteen genera- 
tions of the same dynasty, after which a rMal 
Dynasty setsin. This rMal dynasty hardly has 
anything to do with Zangskar proper, for, as Lhave 
shown in my article mentioned above, archeology 
appears to show that in Zangskar proper the 1De 
Dynasty lasted down to the seventeenth century 
when traces of the Ladakhi rNam-rgyal 
Dynasty suddenly appear. The rMal Dynasty 
may have existed in Guge or sPurangs. 


A. H, Franoxeg, 





THE GHODA OF CHIMOR. 


Curmér is a village in the Warora Tahsil 
of the Ch4anda4 District inthe Central Provinces, 
thirty-five miles north-east of Warora, and forty- 
two miles north of Chind& Ithas a population 
of 4,900 souls and is one of the few big villages in 
the Chandé District, It was the head-quarters 
of a kumaishddr during the Bhonsla rule, and also 
of a British tahstl for two or three years on the 
formation of the Chanda District. The village is 
situated on the bank of a sandy stream called 
Patélgangdé, marked on the topographical maps 
as Chimarn4la, on the right-bank of which there 
used to be a small mud fort, which is now gone, 
but the site is conspicuous by its being on much 
higher level than the rest of the village. On this 
site are now built the Government buildings, viz., 
the school, the dispensary, the post office and the 
police station. Near the post office there is 
a small flat-roofed Chaumukh temple, that is 
open on all sides, the roof being supported on 
four massive pillars of sandstone fashioned in 
the Hémadpantht style. Underneath are placed 
statues of a cobra, two Ganpatis, a Mahadéva 
linga, a Parvati and two Nandis, forming a Siva 
Panchayatana. On the bank of the village tank 
there is another old temple, which is a little 
larger than this. It is closed on three sides and 
has a pyramidal roof, but it curiously faces the 
west instead of the usual east. A linga is 
enshrined inside and outside there is a figure of 
Mah4déva with Parvatt on his lap, which seems 
to be as old as the temple. 


But what invests Chimdr with importance is 
the modern temple cf Balaji and the ‘Ghéd&’ 
Ceremony connected with it. This temple was 
constructed about 150 years ago, apparently 
from old materials of other temples, obtained 


locally or from the neighbouring villages, such as 
Neri, which has a good specimen of a medieval 
temple. This has been partially imitated, espe- 
cially in the matter of the overlapping roofs 
and ornamentation of capitals usually met with 
in the temples of the Hémadpantht style. The 
statue of Balajt was found by a Kunbi named 
Bhikaé, while digging for the foundations of 
a cattle-shed, It is exquisitely carved on a black 
shining stone, with various figures of gods and 
goddesses on the spare back-ground. The height 
of the stone is about a yard, while the figure of 
Balajt in relief is about two feet high. It really 
represents Vishnu holding the conch, the mace, 
the discus, and the lotus, in his four hands. Two 
other smaller statues, said to be rishis, were alsy 
found along with it, 


The Kunbi let it remain on the spot where it 
was found and commenced to worship it. He was 
&@ poor agricultural labourer, but after he begaa 
his worship it seemed to him that his condition 
partially improved, He finally entrusted the 
worship of the god to a poor Brahman named 
Devaji, who took service under a local rich Brah- 
man, whose estate he managed well, This 
attracted the attention of the Bhonsla king of 
Nagpur, who took him into his own service. 
Devaji soon rose to a high rank, which he attri- 
buted to the favour of Balaji, whom he now 
worshipped with greater ardour than before, and 
caused a temple to be built over the statue, 
endowing it with some rent-free land and cash, 
now turned into promissory notes, producing an 
annual income of Rs, 500. 


In addition to allthis, Devaji instituted what is 
known as the Ghdéd& Ceremony, which takes 
place annually on the 13th of the bright fort- 
night of Magh, when a wooden horse is car- 
ried in procession on a wooden chariot drawn 
by men. This ratha has a circular top piece 
which revolves on a pivot, whereby the head of the 
horse can be made to point in any direction. 
The horse is painted white and has his front legs 
raised as if in the act of running away. Two 
wooden images of grooms hold the bridle, one on 
each side, while two others stand behind, one of 
which holds an abddgir?. The other image was, 
apparently, intended to carry a whisk, but this 
is now carried by a descendant of Bhiké, who 
squeezes himself in befure the now superfluous 
wooden-man. The rider is a wooden representa- 
tion of Balaji carrying a conch and a discus in 
two of his four hands, and holding a whip by the 
two ends in the other two. Itis aprivilege of the 
Kunbi family to wave a whisk over him on this 


occasion. 
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Before the horse starts from the temple, a hole 
is dug under the chariot and a saucer made of 
kneaded flour, containing oil and burning wicks, 
together with cooked rice and curds, are placed in 
it. This is called baliddn, and is supposed to be 
a substitute for a human victim. The horse is 
supposed to trample over it, and thus to secure 
his safe journey to the town.’ 


No one knows why a horse was selected as 
Balaji’s conveyance. My own idea is that it may 
be due to Devaji being a cavalry officer, in which 
case the horse would be a special object of esteem 
for him. His surname Chorghode seems to 
support this view. This was the name for the 
reserve horse in the Bhonsl& army, the literal 
meaning being the thief or hidden horse. 


The’ only other places where a similar 
horse ceremony is performed are Bel& and 
Umrér in the Nagpur District, and Girdar in 
Wardha, and they have beenstarted in imitation 
of the Chimar ceremony. But the assemblage is 
not as great as at Chimdr. 


I witnessed the ceremony on the night of 
February 1908, when the spectators were close 
upon fivethousand. The fair lasts for a fortnight, 
though the ceremonies are finished in four days, 
the last one being known as Gopa4l-kala, in which 
a pot of curds is broken, and the assembled people 
rush to get a little of it, as they believe that it 
secures prosperity in the coming year. 


Among the privileges which Bhik& Kunbi’s 
family enjoys, are the cleaning and sweeping of the 
temple and its compound, which must be done by 
afemale of that family and not by a servant 
appointed by it. It has been impressed on their 
minds that service by proxy is not acceptable to 
the god, nor does he relish any offering other 
than that obtained from that family, Once it so 
happened that the priest found a grain of cooked 
rice in the curds supplied by this family. This 
was pollution; so he stopped taking the offering 
from them. In about a month he, however, dis- 
covered that the god was not satisfied with the 
offering he made; so he reverted to the old pro- 
cedure, in spite of a possibility of the oblations 
being impure, as it was of no consequence when 
the god was so disposed. Of course, the supply 


from the Kunbi family was free of charge, but 
when that was discontinued the priest had to pay 
for the offerings he daily brought. The dis- 
pleasure of the god was notified to all concerned, 
and it was ruled that if the Kunbi family 
should have no milch cows, they should purchase 
the offering and present it to the god, since the 
latter would not accept anything, except through 
them. On festival days no medium is, of course, 
required, and the god gladly accepts all offerings 
made to him, as they are much more vuluable on 
such occasions than on ordinary days. In spite of 
all the menial services extracted from these Kun- 
bis, they are not allowed toenter the sanctum or to 
touch the idol, which their ancestor Bhikaé daily 
washed and worshipped, except for one day in the 
year as a special grace. This day is Gokula 
Ashtami, the anniversary of the birthday of 
Krishna, which falls in the month of August, 
This privilege is, apparently, allowed to keep the 
family in good humour. 


Hira Lan, 





THE ANTARALLAS OF MALABAR, 


TsosE who are below the Brahmans and 
Kshattriyas and above the Sddras in caste status 
are designated Antarallas (Intermediate 
Castes). They may be broadly divided into 
three sub-groups, viz., the Nampidis, the Amba- 
lavAasis, and Samanthas, 


1, 


N&ampidis, — These are regicide Nambddris, 
whose ancestor assassinated a Perumal or Viceroy 
of Kérala, as desired by the Brahmans. They 
are, therefore, considered to have lost their social 
status as Brahmans, and are now classed along 
with the Antaralla castes. They wear the thread 
and repeat the Gdyatr?, The Nambddris officiate 
as their priests at marriage ceremonies, srédhas, 
and purification at the end of birth and death 
pollution, which lasts for ten days. The Naimpi- 
dis follow the marumakkathayam (matriarchal) 
law of inheritance. Their girls are married after 
puberty. The édli is tied by their own castemen. 
Nambidris or their own castemen may unite 
themselves in Sambantham (irregular marriage ) 
with the women of this caste. Their women are 
called Mandélpads. 


ST TTA aS Tae > Ss Gf rs es TS sa sf eS Ps sins esr tePUnNrrunenmesnesS 


1 Compare the Banjara practice of human sacrifice which Mr. Cain has described as follows:—‘‘In former 
years it was a custom amongst them, before starting out ona journey, to procure a little child and bury him in 
the ground up to his shoulders and then drive their loaded bullocks over the unfortunate victim, and im 
Proportion to the bullocks thoroughly trampling the child to death, so their belief in the successful journey 


increased: ante, Vol. VIII., p. 219. 
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Regarding the origin of the name, the follow- 
ing legendary account is given by Mr. M.Sankara 
Menon in his Report on the Census of Cochin in 
1901: —‘‘ One of the Perumals, or Viceroys, of 
Kérala, having proved troublesome, the Brahmans 
resolved upon his removal. In the struggle that 
followed, the Perumal was killed by the Brah- 
mans. When those who had slain him returned 
to the place where the Brahmans had met in 
solemn conclave, they were gladly welcomed and 
asked to sit in their midst, but fecling that they 
had committed a heinous crime and ihus disqualh- 
fied themselves to sit along with the Brahmans, 
they volunteered to sit apart on the threshold of 
the Council-room, by suying ‘ Nim padimél’ (we 
ou the threshold), which fact is supposed to 
account for the origin of their name Nimpidi, 
short for Nimpadinvél. 


2. 


Ambalavasis, or temple residents, are those 
who have by birth the privilege of doing service 
in temples. They are classified under twelve 
heads according to the Jéthinirnaya. Most of 
these castes have grown out of sexual relations bet- 
ween members of higher and lower classes, and 
are, therefore, known as Anulémajas and Pra- 
thilémajas. They may be divided into two broad 
heads, viz., those who wear the thread, and those 
who do not wear the thread. To the first of 
these divisions belong the Atikal, Ohakkiyar, 
Nambiydr, Nambissan or Pushpakan, Puppailli, 
Nattupattan or Pattarunni, Thiyattunni and Pit- 
taranmar; while the Chikkiydr Naémbiyar, Pisha- 
roti, Variyan, Puthaval, and M4rar belong to the 
second division. The Kurukkal are also regarded 
as Ambalavasis, but are confined to Travancore, 
and belong to the first division. 


2a, 


Atikals. — The people in this sub-division of 
the Anulémaj& Ambalavasis are supposed to 
have been originally Bralmans and suffered 
social degradation by having officiated as priests 
in Bhadrak&li temples and worshipped the god- 
dess with offerings of flesh and liquors and 
partaken of the same. It is also said that the 
exorcism and the worship of evil-spirits practised 
by them also contributed towards their degrada- 
tion. 


The word atikal or adiyal means, literally, slaves 
or servants. In the Travancore State Manual, 
Mr. Nagamiah records the following legendary 
account regarding their origin: — “ The tradition 
regarding their origin is very interesting. Itis 
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said that Sri Sankardcharya, to test the fidelity of 
certain Brahmans to the established ordinances 
of caste, went to a liquor-shop and drank some 
stimulants. Sezing this, the Brahmans that 
accompanied lim made this an excuse for 
their drinking too. Sri Sankarichirya thereafter 
went to a foundry and swallowed a cup of 
molten metal and handed another to the Brah- 
mans, who had avparently made up their minds 
to do all that might be done by the Acharya. 
The poor Brahmans begged to be excused and 
apologised to him as adiyals, or humble servants, 
aud accepted social degradation in expiation of 
the sinful presumption.” 


Atikals officiate in Bhadrakali temples. 
They practise wpandyana and they repeat the 
Gdyatr?. Their own caste-men officiate as their 
priests. Them birth and death pollution lasts 
for eleven days. ‘heir women are called Ati- 
yammas. They follow the marumalhkutiayam 
(matriarchal) system of inheritance. 


2b. 


Chakkiyar, Slaghiyar (men of respectability) 
or Slaghiavak (short for sléghyavikukdr, mean- 
ing those gifted with excelleace in words), are 
names for a sub-division of the Anulémaja 
Ambalsavasis. These are said to be the descend- 
ants of Nambddris that were formerly excom- 
municated for certain sexual offences. It is 
asserted that Ch&kkiyars were originally 
Paradégis and belonged to the Suta caste, 
which sprang from a Kshattriya father and 
a Brahman mother; that a family of this caste 
migrated to Kérala in early times, and that the 
issue of an adulterous woman born during the 
period of her illicit intercourse with other caste- 
men, but before detection, was adopted into the 
family, the members of which were thereatter 
regarded as a separate caste. 


When a Nambtdri woman is found guilty of 
adultery by the caste assembly, the children 
born after the commencement of her criminal 
intimacy with other castemen are looked upon 
as children conceived and born in a polluted 
womb, and ure declared to have forfeited their 
caste. Of the boys, if any, those whose upa- 
ndyana had already been performed, are affiliated 
to the class of Chakkiyars, and these boys 
who have not been invested with the sacred 
thread, join the class of Nambiy4rs. The girls, 


if any, join either class. 
The Chékkiyars study the Purdnas and Ithi- 


hdsés, and expound the same by delivering lec- 
tures known as chakhiydr-kuth. These lectures 
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are delivered as desired by votaries in fulfilment 
of vows made and during festivals in most of the 
temples in Malabar. A portion of the temple is 
specially dedicated to the chiikkiydr-kuth, and 
is called the kuthamba-lam. ‘* The Chakkiyérs 
then enjoy a freedom of speech, which is hardly 
allowed to any other person or to themselves 
at any other time or place. They criticise men 
and measures without reserve, and custom allows 
them to enjoy complete immunity from retort or 
punishment.” Their women are called MIllat- 
tamnis. The Obiktkiyirs practise vidyarambha, 
chaulam, and upandyana. They repeat the Gdyatr? 
and wear the sacredthread Their birthand death 
pollution lasts for eleven days. They follow the 
marumnakkathayam rule of inheritance. Their 
occupation is chikkiydr-kuth ( dancing and recit- 
ing stories from the Rimdyana, Mahdbhirata and 
the Biigavata Purina). 


2 ec. 


Nambiyér, Nambissan or Pushpakan are 
sub-divisions of the Anulémaj& Ambalavasis. 
According to tradition, a Brahman suspecting 
ris wife’s fidelity during her pregnancy, ‘out- 
easted’ her. She was subsequently delivered of 
a female child, which was brought up by Paragu- 
Rima. As the crild was conceived and born 
during the period of her adulterous intercourse, 
the girl and her descendants became a separate 
caste. 


There is another popular version regarding 
the origin of this caste. The Pushpakans are 
said to be the descendants of a Nambidri 
woman, who, while in her courses, had connec- 
tion with her husband and became pregnant, 
They and her children became a distinct 
class and were called Pushpakans. The Pup- 
pallis belong to this sub-division, The general 
term for the Nambissan, Pushpakan, Puppalli 
and Nambiyar sub-divisions is Unni, Their occu- 
pation is to perform certain duties in tem ples. 
The women are professional singers at marriages 
in Nambdidri ¢llams and Nayar houses, The 
Pashpakans practise chaulam. They have no 
regular upandyana, but most of them go through 
that ceremony between the agesof 8 and 16. 
They wear the thread and repeat the Giyatr?. 
Their girls are married to their Own castemen 
between the agas of 1) and 20. Their own caste. 

en or Nambdadris unite themselves in samban- 
tham with the women, who are called Push. 
pinis or Brahmanis. Their houses are known 
as pusipakams or madams. They observe birth 





ee | 
and death pollution for eleven days, and follow 
both forms of inheritunce, The duties of 
a Pushpakan are to sweep the inner premises of 
temples, clean utensils, gather flowers, and make 
garlands for daily worship. 


2d. 


Thiyattunnis or Thiyattu Nambiyars, a sub- 
division of the Anulémajaé Ambalavasis are 
degraded Brahmans and are lowered in the 
social scale on account of their pursuits in life. 
It is said that Siva was frightened at the dreadful 
sight of BhadrakAli fresh from her bloody victory 
over Darikdsura, and asked one of his attendants 
to appease her by propitiatory hymns. The 
Thiyattunnis are believed to be the descendants 
of this attendant of Siva, and hence their tradi. 
tional occupation of thiyattu, a ceremony of 
leaping through the fire in Kali temples, 
painting the image of that goddess and chanting 
songs and performing ptja They wear the thread 
and practice upanayana. Their girls are married 
both before and after puberty. Divorce ig per- 
mitted. Their own castemen officiute as priests, 
Nambddris perform all the purificatory cere- 
monies, They have birth and death pollution 
for ten days. Brahmuns and their own castemen 
consort with their females. They ave mostly 
patriarchal by inheritance, 


2 e, 


Nattupattans or Pattarunnis, a su bdivi- 
sion of the Anulémsjq AmbalavAsis, are 
a degraded class of Atikals, The tradition regard- 
ing their origin is that ‘formerly in the house 
of one of the Ashiagrahathil Adhyaninars 
( Brahmans of eight houses ), there was an un- 
married girl of eighteen, who fell in love with 
a foreigner, or Paradééi Brabman, attached to 
her tlam, This love was reciprocated, and they 
were married. When the woman subsequently 
became pregnant, the couple fled to the southern 
country for fear of being detected and punished, 
From this originated a Separate caste called 
Pattaruni, meaning a Pattar-child.” Their own 
castemen perform the priestly duties, ‘Their 
purificatory ceremonies are performed by the 
Nambidris. They wear the thread and repeat 
the Giyatr?, Their duties are to perform worship 
in Kéli temples, using flesh and liquor. They 
also sweep and make garlands for worship in 
temples. Their death and birth pollution lasts 


for thirteen days. They fullow the marumakka- 
thayam law of inheritance, 
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Pitaranmaér, a division of the Anulémaja 
Ambalavasis, are also a degraded class of 
Atikals, and their duties are similar to those of 
the Nattupattans, whom they resemble in man- 
ners and customs. 

2 2. 


Kurukkals ( Gurukkals), who are Ambala- 
vasis of Travancore, are degraded Brahmans. 
They are immigrants from the 'l’amil country 
and are of Tamil origin. They used to be Saivas 
and performed piija in temples dedicated to Siva. 
It is said that, in early times, no VaAriyans 
or other temple servants in Malabar, were 
available for service in the temples in South 
Travancore, and that a few families from the 
Tamil Districts consequently were imported from 
among the 48,000 Tirumadams of the Tamils, for 
service in temples there. 


Their dress and ornaments are similar to those 
of the Nayars. Their houses are called vidus 
and sometimes madams. Their own castemen 
officiate as their priests, and perform purificatory 
ceremonies. They claim social precedence 
over the other classes of Ambalavasis. They 
practise tonsure and wpandyana, and repeat the 
Gdyatr?, The tdélikettu takes place between the 
ages of 8and 12. They even practise pulikudi, 
as do the Nayars. Their birth and death 
pollution lasts for twelve days. Inheritance is in 


the female line, 
2h, 


Pisharétis, a sub-division of the Prathil6- 
maj& Ambalavasis. It is said that “a Nam- 
badri desiring to become a Sanydsi is required 
to serve one for three years as a disciple and 
then go through the ceremony of ordination on 
an appointed day. Onthat day, at the appointed 
hour, the candidate has to cast away his sacred 
thread and his tuft of hair has to be removed. 
But he should take care to retain three hairs 
on the crown of his head. He should then 
plunge into the tank stark-naked, and while 
under water should pluck out the three hairs, with 
his own hand, one at each plunge in the 
presence of his preceptor, who whispers into his 
ears some mysterious formula, which he repeats 
and then gets out of the water and runs off 
towards the north. A Pattar Brahman engaged 
for the occasion meets him and waylays him, 
and asks him to receive a cloth and accept 
ameal. Hecomplies with the request and returns 
to the Sany4si’s abode. Now the tradition is that 
once on atime a Nambidri was a candidate for 
the order of Sany4sis, but he plucked out only 


two of the three hairs that remained on the 
crown of his head and ran off thinking that all the 
three had been removed. The giru, or preceptor, 
found out the mistake and exclaimed: § Pisharéti,’ 
2, é., the disciple ran away. The disciple was now 
neither a Brahman nor a Sany4si, He was accord- 
ingly excluded from the order, rejoined his wife 
and had children byher, He and his descendants 
are said to be the Pisharotis.” In memory of 
their ancestor, who, as an ascetic, had to be 
buried in salt in a sitting posture, they are 
buried in that posture and are not cremated. 
Pisharotis are said to be Vaishnavas, Their 
duties are similar to those of the Pushpakans. 
Their women are called Pisharosyars and their 
houses pisharoms. They observe birth and death 
pollution for twelve days. They follow the 
marumakkathayam law of inheritance. 
2 i, 

Variyans, a division of Prathilémaja Am- 
balavasis. Five different traditional derivations 
are given of this name. The most accepted is 
that they are the descendants of a Brahman 
married to a Sidra wife. The term vdriyan is 
a corrupt form of parasava, %, e, the son of 
a Brahman by a Sidra woman in accordance with 
the Yujniavalkya Smrithi. Their occupation is 
similar to that of the Pushpakans and Pishardtis. 
The duties which they perform are called kava- 
kam, and their customs and manners are similar 
to those of the Nayars. The Nambddris can 
cook and take meals in the houses of Pushpakans, 
Pisharétis, and Variyans. 

The system of inheritance obtaining among 
the Variyans is complicated. They generally 
follow the marumakkathayam rule of inheritance, 
but in some places both forms of inheritance 
prevail, The inheritance depends upon the nature 
of the sambantham ceremony, Which is of two 
kinds, viz. the ordinary sambanitham, and that 
ceremony accompanied by what is known as 
kutivekkal or kutipékal (settling in one’s family). 
In the case of kutivekkal the woman is taken to 
her husband’s house, and she, thereafter, becomes 
a member of her husband’s family, and her 
children inherit the property belonging to that 
tarwad. If the woman becomes a widow after 
she is taken to and settled in her husband’s 
house, she may re-marry, and her children by the 
second husband also inherit the property of her 
first husband. 

2 j. 

Wambiyars are a division of Prathilémaja 
Ambalavasis who do not wesr the thread. 
These are, as already observed, the sons of 


a Nambddri woman born during the period of 
illicit intercourse with other castemen, whose 
upandyana had not beenperformed. They assist 
the Chakkiy4r in his dances, and their duty is 
to beat the drum while the Chakkiydrs dance. 
The women are called Nangiars, and play on 
cymbals during the dances. 


2 xk, 


Puduval, a division of the Prathil6émaj& Am- 
balavasis. The name is supposed to have been 
derived from pudu-dl or podu-dl, meaning ‘“ new- 
man,” “common-man,’’ respectively. He is the 
watchman and steward in temples. He is called 
Pora Puduval ( outside Puduval) in contradis- 
dinction to Aka Puduval (inside Puduval), or 
Mithathu. The Pora Puduval has generally 
charge of the stores and provisions of the temple. 
He also collects flowers and makes garlands for 
daily worship. The women are called Puthu- 
varasyars. They observe birth and death pollu- 
tion for twelve days, and follow the marumakka- 
thayam rule of inheritance, 


2 1. 


Mar4rs, a division of the Prathilémaj& Am- 
balavasis. These are Sddras, but, by necessity, 
taken into the temple service. They are musi- 
cians and storekeepers. In some places they are 
known as Kuruppus. The Ma4rars assert that 
they are Ambalavasis, and superior to the 
Nayars, Itisalso said that there are two classes 
ofthem. The one serving in temples, the other 
not. The former are said to have social prece- 
dence over the latter. In the matter of marriage, 
period of pollution, inheritance, &c , they follow 
the Nayars. In some places, Ilayathus officiate as 
priests for them, in other places, their own caste- 
men perform the priestly duties. The tdliketiu 
is performed by Tirimaip4ids in some places, and 
by Enangars ( castemen ) in others. Théir own 
castemen or Brahmans unite themselves in sum- 
bantham with the women. The purificatory 
ceremonies are performed by the Chithians or 
Nayar priests. The inheritance is in the female 
line, 

3. 


Sémanthars claim to be of Kshattriya orizin. 
They are said to be the descendants of the 
children of the Perumals, or the elective kings of 
Kérala, and their Kshattriya followers by Nayar 
women, The several castes that make up the 
present body of Samanthars are (1) Braédi, (2) 
Nendungadi, (3) Vellé6di, (4) Unnithiri, (5) 
Atiyoti, and (6) Nambiyar. 
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The primary meaning of the word édmantha is 
given by Dr. Gundert as “ the chief of a district, ” 
The Samanthars themselves assert that they are 
the descendants of the Kshattriyas who fled from 
the wrath of the renowned ParaSu Rama, and 
divesting themselves of the sacred thread, lived 
in jungles or wandered abroad without performing 
sandhyavandanam and other rites : whence their 
name of Simantha or those without mantrams, 
They had only tantrams. 


The customs and manners of the SAmanthars 
are similar to those of the Nayars, but they are 
generally considered to hold a higher position in 
the social scale. 


Some of them, who own no lands or have no 
tribal government of their own, but possess only 
certain privileges, are known as Pandalas, 
Unnithiris, Uniyathiris and Karthavus. 
Others, who do not possess even these, are known 
by the names of the désams in which they reside, 
as Hridi, Velédi, Nedungddi. Allthese call them- 
selves Saimanthars now, and these last three 
divisions are closely allied, the names being 
local and denoting settlement in Eyrn4d, Nedun- 
ganad, and Walluvaniéd. The Zamorin of Calicut 
and his family are said to belong to the class of 
Hradis, and the Raja of Walluvan4d is a Vellédi. 
The ceremonies attending on birth and death are 
similar to those of the Nayars. Their marriage 
ceremonies are also divided into talikettu and 
sambantham. The tuli is also tied by Tirumal- 
pads As for sambantham in the families of the 
Zamorin of Calicut and similar chiefs, the hus- 
bands are exclusively Nambfidris. The women 
are called Koilpads or Kovilammas. 


Among the SAmanthars do not wear the sacred 
thread, all their ceremonies are performed without 
mantrams, Nambtidris officiate as priests among 
them. They observe birth and death pollution 
for eleven days. The inheritance is inthe female 
line. The S4manthars and Ambalavdsis do not 
eat together. 

3 a. 


Atiyoti, a sub-division of the Samanthars. 
This is the caste to which the Raja of Kadatha- 
nid in North Malabar belongs. In customs and 
manners they resemble the Hridis and Nedun- 
gadis. 

3 b. 

Unnithiri, a sub-division of the Samanthars. 
The Raja of Chirakkal is said to belong to this 
class. The customs and manners of the Unni- 
thiris are similar to those of the Er&dis. The 
women of this caste, other than those of the 
reigning families, are called Pillayadiris. 

N. SuppaRnAya IYER. 
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User SonpDERSPRACHEN UND InRe ENtsTEEUNG. 
Vow Dr. Ricgarp Lascw. (Separatabdruck aus Band 
XXXVII (der dritten Folge Band VII) der Mitteilungen 
der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien.) Wien, 
im Selbstverlage der Anthropologischen Geselischaft, 
1907. 


In the above-mentioned paper Dr. Lasch deals 
with an interesting linguistic phenomenon. It is 
well known that language often exhibits in 
a marked degree a tendency towards specializa- 
tion with reference to some particular sphere of 
subjects or circumstances. QOne is familiar, to 
some extent, with the technical jargons of dif- 
ferent trades, prufessions, forms of sport and the 
like; and such deviations from ordinary speech 
hardly strike us as strange. Butin some stages 
of culture the differentiation is even more marked 
than it is amongst ourselves. Then, too, with us 
the use of aspecial terminology, when itis not 
imposed by the actual necessity of employing 
technical terms for which ordinary language 
possesses mo precise equivalents, is generally 
either a mere matter of habit or an affectation of 
special knowledge. But in many cases, where a 
specialised jargon is used by races in other 
stages of culture than our own, other motives 
come into play. 

Dr. Lasch has gone very thoroughly into the 
bibliography of his subject, and his article con- 
tains an astonishingly large number of references 
to the most various and diverse authorities. He 
has gathered his facts from almost every part of 
the inhabited world and has thrown them into 
a more or less systematic order, for which his 
readers may be grateful to him. Nevertheless, 
so multifarious are his sources that in the narrow 
space (of 36 pp., 4to)to which his paper is re- 
stricted, it has not been possible for him to go 
very much into detail. Whoever wishes to inves- 
tigate the minutiz of the subject must still refer 
to the original authorities on whom he relies for 
his information; but in such researches, the refer- 
ences he has collected will be of the greatest service, 

Dr. Lasch classifies the peculiar jargons which 
form the subject of his article under the following 
rain-heads and sub-divisions, viz. :—I.—Women’s 
talk. Ji.—Magic and spirit jargons, including 
(a) jargons of fishermen and sailors, based on 
superstitious ideas; (b) the taboo jargon of cam- 
phor collectors; (¢) that of eaglewood collectors ; 
(d) harvest jargons ; (e) jargons of gold and tin- 
Miners; (f) war jargon; (g) jargons specially 
appropriated by pYiests and sorcerers; and (hk) 
jargons peculiar to secret associations and the 
like. IIJl.—Jargons of social origin, including 
(a) court language; (b) the jargon of thieves and 
other criminals; (c) jargons of traders and 
markets; (d) jargons of artizans, students, 
soldiers, and the like. 1V.—Sportive jargons, 
made up by children or adults in a spirit of mere 
caprice, without any ulterior objects. 


This is not a very perfect classification, In 
point of fact it takes for its class (II) the motire 
underlying the special jargon as its principle of 
division, but for its class (ILI) it takes the social- 
environment in which the jargon has developed 
and is used: thus shifting the point of view from 
the subjective to the objective side, as it were. 
This would logically lead to cross-divisions: prae- 
tically it severs the “‘hi¢h chief” jargons or court 
languages of Indonesia and Polynesia, which both 
in their origin and in the motive actually under- 
lying their use to this day, are essentially Taboo 
Languages (i.e., based on a sentiment of religious 
awe), from the other Taboo Languages which 
Dr. Lasch has grouped under his class (II). 
However, no one is likelyto remain in doubt as 
to their character, which is quite correctly de- 
scribed by him; and perhaps the classification, 
though not strictly scientific, may be justified on 
the ground of convenience. 


The truth is that it is by no means easy to find 
& principle of classification for this subject. 
Dr. easch remarks on the singular uniformity of 
the methods employed in the construction of 
these artificial jargons, no matter in what part 
of the world we find them. He enumerates these 
methods under the following heads :— (1) De- 
seriptive Periphrasis and Metaphor; (2) Loan- 
words from foreign languages; (3) Archaisms; 
and (+) Artificial Modification of the form of 
common or everyday words. This is almost 
identical with the analysis that I had arrived at 
from the consideration of some of the peculiar 
jargons of the Malay Peninsula and Eastern 
Archipelago ( particularly the one that is used by 
the Jakuns of Johor while searching for camphor- 
trees in the jungle). As my account did not 
appear tillthe autumn of 1906 (in Pagan Races 
of the Malay Peninsula), whereas Dr. Lasch’s 
article is an amplified version of a paper read 
by him in the spring of 1905, of which, however, 
I had not heard till now, it seems that the 
results of our independent enquiries corroborate 
each other; a fact on which (while not 
presuming to congratulate Dr, Lasch) I am 
glad to felicitate myself, 

A purely linguistic basis being, therefore, in- 
adequate for purposes of classification, some other 
principle had to be sought for, with the results 
stated. Dr. Lasch also endeavours to explain 
the origin and underlying causes on which these 
special jargons are based. He sees in them the 
resultant of several distinct factors, social, eco- 
nomic, and religious, as well as the mere spirit of 
caprice and childlike play. On the whole, while 
not losing sight of the other motives, he appears 
to attach a considerable importance to the ele- 
ment of caprice. For my part, I think the rel- 
gious (or what we should call superstitious ) 
element is by far the most prevailing one, and 
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I incline to the view that it runs through nearly 
all the different forms of these peculiar modifica- 
tions of speech, except in so far as it can be shown 
that theyserve a purely utilitarian object or have 
mown up as a mere matter of habit. Dr. Lasch 
hardly gives sufficient place, in my opinion, to the 
sentiment of religious awe and fear. 


I would also put in a caveat against the loose 
use (in which Dr. Lasch, with so many others, in- 
dulges ) of the expression “Naturvolker.” Hrror 
is inherent in such highly general terms, Apart 
from the fact, which I will not pedantically insist 
on, that no race or community is really in a state 
of nature (all having been humanised, more or 
less, by the influence of some amount of tradition ), 
this term ‘‘ Naturvolker’” has often been much 
misused, It has been made to cover some scores 
of distinct stages of cultural development differing 
very profoundly from one another. As a matter 
of fact, it is not among the most really primitive 
of the so-called “ Naturvélker” that the special 
jargons which form the subject of Dr. Lasch’s 
paper tend, as a rule, to arise. On the contrary, 
it is amongst races that have already made 
a considerable advance in social and political 
organisation (the formation of a distinct class of 
chiefs and rulers ), religious ideas (the establish- 
ment of professional sorcerers and priests, a defi- 
nite cult of the souls of the departed and the 
spirits of natural objects ), and even some differen. 
tiation into crafts and occupations ( with tech- 
nical jargons appropriated to them). So, too, 
Dr, Lasch’s idea that, among the ‘“ Naturvélker” 
generally, there is a very strict separation of the 
sexes 1s a generalisation derived from particular 
stages of culture, and those not the most primi- 
tive. In fact, this separation is rather a charac- 
teristic of some of the relatively higher stages of 
development ( especially, in Asia, those that have 
been affected by Hinduism or Islam). I can 
hardly imagine that he can be right in ascribing 
the custom (found amongst Zulus and elsewhere ) 
of the avoidance by the wife of words resembling 
the names of her fathey-in-law, etc., to the idea 
that women are regarded by “Naturvélker” as 
being magicjans “ par excellence,” Surely, it is 
simply an instance of the principle that the name 
is a part of, and gives a hold over, the person or 
thing named; such a hold asa woman (in that 
stage of social evolution ) has no right to assume 
over the family of her husband, of which she ig 
a subordinate, and not an original, member, 


Dr. Lasch is not only inclined to assume that 
wilful caprice has been the leading factor in the 
creation of these special jargons, but seems even 
disposed to extend this principle to cover the 
differentiation of language generally, If that be 
so, then good-bye to anything like linguistie 
science: for there can be no science of a subject- 
matter which varies irrespectively of any ascer. 
tainable laws. This appears to me to be going 


too far. Language has its self-determining ele- 
ment, no doubt; but it is also largely a matter of 
habit. This is the case to avery great extent, 
even in these special highly artificial jargons ; in 
ordinary speech it is so to an overwhelming ex- 
tent. Analogy is the great unifying principle of 
language, I pass briefly over the obiter dictum 
that mixture of races and communities has had 
relatively little influence on the differentiation 
of languages: itis not much in pointin a paper 
dealing with special jJargons, and is certainly very 
far from the truth as applied to language in 
general, Even as regards special jargons, in- 
stances to the contrary can be adduced, e. g., the 
“high language ”’ of Bali is based on Javanese, 
simply because in the 14th century the Javanese 
conquered and civilized Bali. 

“There is one notable lacuna in the materials on 
which Dr. Lasch’s article is based: India receives 
very little mention; I can find only some halt. 
a-dozen references to it, Whethersuch materia] 
has not been collected in India, or whether, if 
collected, it has escaped Dy. Lasch’s conscientious 
scrutiny, I have no means of ascertaining at 
present. But surely the Indian Empire should 
be a rich field for such enquiries; and if the 
material has not yet been collected, the sooner it 
is done, the better. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to add a fewremarks 
on details of which I happen to have some per- 
sonal knowledge. The Camphor Language of 
the Johor Jakuns is primarily used by J akuns, not 
Malays, and therefore the old Jakun words that 
occur in it must be classed as archaisms, not as 
foreign loan-words. As a matter of fact (as 
Dr. Laseh justly observes ), foreign and archaic 
words play but a very subordinate part, in prac- 
tice, in most of these special jargons; and this 
fully applies to the Jakun Camphor Language. 
The Malay for ‘“‘white beetle” is kumbang (not 
kambang ) puteh, and, in the Malay war jargon 
this expression means “bullet,” not “dagger.” 
Dr. Lasch on several oceasionsattributes remarks 
of mine in Pagan Races of the M alay Peninsula to 
my collaborator Mr. W. W. Skeat, who must not, 
however, be held responsible for the linguistic 
chapters of that work, In particular he imputes 
to him the idea that a tendency to make up special 
jargons is a, peculiar characteristic of the Malayo- 
Polynesians, But if he had read a few pages 
further, he would have seen that I spoke of this 
tendency as being “perhaps inherent more or 
less in all races,” a view which agrees entirely 
with his own, and in which I am confirmed by the 
perusal of his article. In.fact, just for this very 
reason, the study of these jargons is a matter of 
world-wide interest and should appeal to all who 
are interested in the science of language, Dr. 
Lasch has contributed a valuable piece of work 
to this branch of research, and his paper should 
aid and stimulate other workers in this field. 


C. O. BLAGpEN. 
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THE DATE OF BUDDHA. 
BY Y, GOPALA AIYER, B.A., B.L. 


- the history of the world, there is no chapter of human thought and activity of greater effect on 

modern civilisation than that relating to the life and work of Gautama Buddha, He was born 
ijn an age when the world was in great need of earnest teachers to divert its attention from traditional 
grooves of thought and re‘igious beliefs to new spheres of ideas and moral convictions. The 
philosophy of the Upanishads and the Sankhya doctrines of Kapila had already made the way clear 
for him; but the authority, example and influence of a born spiritual selfless leader of men was 
required to carry on the reformation against the conservative tenets of ritual-loving Brahman 
orthodoxy. Indeed, but for his propaganda, the Vedanta school in India could not have attained the 
pre-eminence it subsequently acquired, and possibly the Western world might have been denied the 
privilege of the consoling gospels of the Sage of Galilee. ‘The advent of Jesusin the West and of 
Sankara in the Hast was, in a large measure, rendered possible by the large-hearted sympathy and 
the sublime teachings of the highest and the most beneficent personality in the histery of thought, 
He it was that zealously preached the benign counsel of Love and Service, a doctrine till then but 
imperfectly understood, but which, carried by a band of earnest missionaries to the extreme confines 
of the then known world, was destined, in the march of events, to have a far-reaching influence over the 
hide-bound dogmas of bygone civilisations. The torch of modern enlightenment was Jit up from the 
lamp of Dharma, which, having been set alight nearly twenty-four centuries and-a-half ago, still 
illumines the lowly hearts of over 500 millions in Northern and Eastern Asia. More than all, the 
missionary aspect of religion, which till then might be said to have been tribal and exclusive, the 
earnest endeavour to carry to all, even to those outside the place of one's tribe, caste or 
persuasion, tidings of peace and goodwill among men was first inculvated to the world by Gautama, 
when he said, on sending out his disciples: ‘‘ Let not two of you go the same way. Preach 
O Bhikkus, the doctrine which is glorious”; and the worll has since been influenced by the 
proselytizing zeal of one creed or another, of Jesus, Muhammad, Ramanaja or Nanak. In short, 
the history of the world wouhl have been a good deal different from what it is but for the event 
of Kapilavastu, alas, so soon forgotten in the land of its origin. How pregnant with world-wide 
effect and importance is the appearance of a single individual on the stage of history! 


This period of Buddha’s activities is interesting in more than one direction. At the time when 
the Tathagata was setting in motion the wheel of the New Dispensation, Mahavira was laying in 
India the foundations of the Jaina Religion. Then it was that Confucius awoke China with his code 
of morals, and Greece began to develop philosophy as a distinct branch of study, and was destined, 
soon after, in the Age of Pericles, to attain in many departments ef human activity a state of progress, 
still an object of envy and admiration to the world. Rome always intent on civic advancement and 
political liberty was then transforming itself into a Republic, and the Persians, having overthrown 
the empire of the Medes, set up a monarchy of their own, and having subjugated Babylon and Egypt, 


turned their eyes towards India and Greece. 


“In each of these widely separated centres of civilisation,” says Professor Rhys Davids (Buddhist 
India, p. 289), “there is evidence, about the sixth century B. C., of a leap forward in speculative 
thought, of a new birth in ethics, of a religion of conscience threatening to take the place of the old 
religion of custom and magic,” which circumstance may be said to constitute ‘‘the best dividing line, 
if there was any, between the ancient history and modern, between the old order and the new.” 


ne 
1 A lecture delivered before the South Indian Association, Madras, on Ist March 1908, being the 8rd Chapter 
of the author’s Chronology of Ancient India, 2nd Volume. 
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The date of Buddha’s Nirvana thus comes to be of more than passing importance. It forms 
a significant landmark, at all events, in the history of India, In that year was held the 
first Great Buddhist Council at Rajagriha, the then capital of the Magadhan Empire, under the 
distinguished presidency of Kaéyapa. It was the eighth year of the reign of Aiitasatru, king of 
Magadha, son of that Bimbisira of the Saisunaga Dynasty, who stopped a great sacrifice he was 
then pompously celebrating at the gentle bidding of Gautama, when he spoxe 





“ Of life, which all can take bnt none can give, 
Life, which all creatures love and strive to keep.” 


The epoch of the Nirvéna gradually came to be the commencement of an era, adopted by Asoka 
in some of his inscriptions and by the chronicles of the Southern Buddhists. It was prevalent in 
In lia even in: the days of the great astronomer Vriddhagarga, who is known to have flourished in the 
second century B.C. The era became so universal during the period of Buddhist supremacy in India 
that the word séka or s4kakdla, original'y intended to denote the era of SAkya’s Nirvana, came 
subsequently to signify any era. Thus it will be readily seen that it is desirabe to fix this epoch 
for a proper understanding of the history and chronclogy of Ancient India. 


Many fanciful dates have been ascribed for the epoch, which need not hare be seriously discussed. 
The Northern Buddhists give dates ranging from 2422 to 546 B.C., and the Ain Akbaé of 
Abn’l-Fazal fixes 1246 B.C. for the event. The Tamil Manimeqalat gives the year 1616 of some 
unknown era, probably of the Kali, and the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma and Siam have unifornily 
been regulating their calendars on the basis that the Nirvana occurred in B.C. 543. The Western 
scholars are likewise as much divided in their opinions, though their dates range only from 544 to 
370 B.C. Professors Rhys Davids and Kern give 412 and 888 BC., respectively, for the Para- 
Nirvana, whereas Max Miller to the last maintained that 477 B.C. was the correct date. Dr, Fleet 
considers the event to have taken place in B.(. 482,? and Professor Oldenberg and M. Barth fix it in 
489 B.C. Mr. V. A. Smith has given us three different dates, B.C. 508 in his Asoka, 487 in his 
Barly India, and 480 to 470 BC. in a recently published article.8 It is my present purpose 
to consider whether, with all these discordant and divergent opinions before us, we cannot yet 
discover a da‘e in thorough accord with the materials available to us; and should we be 
able to deduce such a date, my purpose is a'so to find out why the Southern Buddhists have, 
for a long period of time, uniformly accepted 544-3 B, C. for the epoch. 


For the purpose of such an. enquiry we have first to determine the epoch of the Maurya 
Hira, which again can only be fixed by a discussion of the dates of Chandragupta, the 
founder of the Maurya Dynasty, and of his grandson Asoka-vardhana, who made a world 
religion of the creed of Buddha, This Asoka is different from Kaliéoka of the Ceylonese Chronicles, 
who has been identified with Mahapadma Nanda of the Purdnas, and in whose reign the Second 
Buddhistic Council is reputed to have been held at Vaisili, under the presidency of Ratha, after the 
lapse of a century from Buddha's Nirvana, According to the Ceylonese Chronicles, Agoka-vardhana 
Maurya, on the other hand, was converted to the Buddhist faith in the fourth year after his accession 
and formally crowned soon after in the same year. He is therein stated to have held the Third 


Buddhistie Council under Tishya in his eighteenth regnal year, 235 years after the death of 
Buddha. 


eRe 


2J. R. A. S8., 1906, pp. 179 and 69. 3 Indian Review, Vol. VIII, p. 561. 


* For these and other particulars, see Turnour’s Matawansa, edited by Wijesinha; Oldenberg’s Dipawansa, 
and V. A. Smith’s Asoka, pp. 159-174, 
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In a Rock Hidict of his thirteenth year (and Agoka always counts his years fr. m the time of 
his coronation), Asoka says that he made war with Kalinga in his ninth year and that, as remorse 
came upon him in consequence of the immense destruction caused during the war, he resolved 
thenceforth to give up military conquests, and he then proceeds to say i— 


‘And this is the chiefest conquest in His Majesty's opinion, the conquest by the Law of Piety, 
this also is that effected by His Majesty both in his own dominions and in all the neighbouring 
realms as far as six hundred yojanus — even to where the Yavana King named Antiyoka dwells, 
and, beyond that Antiyoka, to where dwell the four Kings severally named Turamaye, Antikina, 
Maka, and Alikasandare, and in the south, the Kings of the Cholas and Pandyas and of Simhala.” 


The Yavana Kings have thus been correctly identified :—Antiyoka with Antiochus (Theos), who 
ascended the Syrian throne in 261 B. C. and died about 246 B. C.; and the farther Kings Turamaye, 
Antikina, Maka and Alikasandare, respectively, with Ptolemy (Philadelphus, King of Egypt from 
B. C. 285 to 247), Antigonas (Gonatas, King of Macedoniafrom B.C. 278 to 242), Magas (King of 
Cyrene who died in 258 B. C.), and Alexander (King of Epirus from B. C. 272 to 258). It is thus 
evident that the missionaries, sent by Asoka to these kingdoms between the ninth and the thirteenth 
year of his reign, raached them between B. C. 261 and 258, the dates, respectively, of the accession 
of Antiochus Theos and of the death of Magas, King of Cyrene. As the missionaries might most 
probably have reached the Greek Kingdoms about a year after the conquest of Kalinga, we may 
safely infer that the tenth regnal year of Asoka corresponded with B. C.260 or 259, or, in 
other words, that his coronation was celebrated about the year 269 B.O. And as, according to the 
Chronicles, the coronation was in the fourth year after his accession to the throne and the reign 
lasted for over 37 years after the coronation, we may regard Asoka’s reign to have extended 
from about B, C,. 278 to 2381, 


We have next to determine the date of Chandragupta. The Ceylonese Chronicles tell us that 
Chandragupta reigned for twenty-four years, and that his son Bindusira reigned before ASoka for a 
period of twenty-eight years. The Pdyu Purdna gives the same period for Chandragupta, but assigns 
a period of twenty-five years for Bindusira, which may be incorrect, as the total of the periods of the 
individual reigns of this dynasty fall short of the total period given for the whole dynasty by about 
four years. Following the chronology of the Ceylonese Chronicles, the evidence of which, in this case 
at any rate, there is not much reason seriously to doubt, we get 273 plus 52, or 325 B. C., for 
the beginning of the Maurya Era, dating from Chandragipta’s accession to the throne 


of Magadha. 


We have now to see if there is anything in the Greek accounts of this period of Indian History 
to militate against the correctness of the above date. In speaking of the report brought to Alexander 
that the Gangaritans and Preesians (7.c., of the Prachi or Magadha Kingdom) were prepared to meet 
with 2 huge army the attack of the Greeks, in consequence of which Alexander was made to retrace 
. his steps, Plutarch, who lived about the beginning of the Christian Hira, says (Life of Alexander, 
72) :—‘* For Androcottus, who not long after reigned in those parts . . withan army of 600,000 
men, subdued all India . . Androcottus, then a youth, saw Alexander there and is said often 
afterwards to have been heard to say that he missed but little of making himself master of these 
countries ; their king who then reigned, was so hated and despised for the viciousness of his life and 


the meanness of his extraction.” 


We may infer from this extract that Androcottus, or Chandragupta, was at the time sufficiently 
influential and mature to be able to meet Alexander in the Panjab, and that the time was then 
favourable for the overthrow of the Magadhan King, as Chandragupta himself found soon after, 


when he supplanted the Nanda Dynasty. 
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Quintus Curtius Rufus and Diodorus Seculus of about the first century of the Christian Era, 
corroborate Plutarch as regards the wickedness and low origin of Nanda, the then reigning King of 
Magadha, who is variously called Agrammes, or Xandrames, or Nandrus. 


Justin, probably of the 5th century A. D., but whose materials are drawn from Pompeius of the 
first century, says:—“ Seleucus Nicator after the partition of Alexander’s Empire, took Babylon, 
passed over to India, which after Alexander’s death, as if the yoke of servitude had been shaken 
off from its neck, had put his prefects to death, Sandrocottus was the leader who achieved this 
freedom; but after his victory, he forfeited by his tyranny all title to the name of liberator, for 
he oppressed with servitude the very people whom he had emancipated from foreign thraldom. He 
wvas born in humble life, but was prompted to aspire to royalty by an omen significant of an august 
destiny. For when by his insolent bebaviour be had offended Nandrus and was ordered by that 
King to be put to death, he sought safety by a speedy flight, . . It was this prodigy (of a lion 
licking him ) that first inspired him with the hope of winning the throne, and so having collected 
a band of robbers, he instigated the Indians to overthrow the existing government. When he was 
thereafter preparing to attack Alexander’s prefects, a wild elephant approached him . . and 
receiving him on its back fought vigourously in front of the army. Sandracottus, having thus won 
the throne, was reigning over India, when Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future 
greatness,’ 


It has been the fashion to infer from the above extracts that Chandragupta ascended the 
throue of Magadha after Alexander’s prefects were put to death, 7. ¢., at about 321 B.C. according 
to certain recent scholars, or 315 B. C. according to the late Professor Max Miller. But neither 
of these dates, it is submitted, can legitimately be referred from the extracts given above. It is 
clear from the statement of Justin that Chandragupta prepared himself to attack Alexander’s 
prefects in the Panjab (who were pat to death soon after Alexander’s death in B. C. 323 ), only 
after the overthrow of the Nanda Dynasty. And this is only what ought to be expected under 
the circumstances. Banished from Magadha by thelast King of the Nandas, Chandragupta sought 
refuge in the Panjab, where he met Alexander and his army in 326 B. C. He profited by the 
lessons of Alexander's intrepid marches and military tactics, and knowing that the then King of 
Magadha was hated on account of his wickedness and mean origin, and taking advantage of the 
confusion prevailing in Northern India by reason of Alexander’s conquest, he secured the assistance 
of certain tribes, invaded Magadha and succeeded in setting himself up on the throne, This may be 
considered to have taken place soon after Alexander left the Panjab, or in 325 B.C. Having firmly 
established himself in the sovereignty of the realm and made himself secure against internal enemies, he 
turned his attention to the Panjab at the right moment when news was received of Alexander’s death, 
and overpowering his prefects, added it to the dominions of Magadha. Consequently, Chandragupta 
was already ruling a great empire when Seleucus was but laying the foundations of a greatness, which 
was consummated by the establishment of the Seleucidian Era of 312 B, OC, 


In this opinion, we are also supported to some extent by the details of the Mudrd Rdkshasa 
a remarkable drama of Visikhadatta of the ‘early part of the eighth century,’® and of the 
commentator’s introduction thereto. We are therein informed that the “ evil-hearted” sons of the 
old Nanda King became envious of Chandragupta, who was then in command of the army. 
Chandragupta consequently left Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha, and under the advice of the 
Brahman Chinakya, sought the help of a Mlechcha General. By liberal promises this Mlechcha 
was induced to assist him in laying seige to Pataliputra. It was eventually taken; and the Nandas 
having been put to death, Chandragupta ascended the throne, no less by the craft of his wily minister 
than by the prowess of his arms. 


a ee 





5 For this and the previous extracts, see Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, by J. W. McCrindle. 
& Telang’s Introd, to Mudra Rakshasa, p. xxvi. 
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Thus the accession of Chandragupta to the throne of Mazadha, which is the epoch of the Maurya 
Era, has to be placed in 3257 B. C., whether as the result of an exauimation of the Greek and ake: 
authorities of the West, or on @ consideration of the data available with reference to Agoka. Tha 
dates, 325 B. C. for the commencement of the reign of Chandragupta, and 269 B. CG, for 
the coronation of A&oka, are of immense importance for the fixing of the date of the 
Nirvana of Gautama Buddha; for, as according to the Ceylonese Chronicles, the accession of 
Chandragupta and the coronation of Agoka took place, respectively, a:ter the expiry of 162 and 218 
years after the Nirvana, this last event may be considered to have taken place in 487 B.C. 
These statements of the Chronteles are accepted as correcteven by the late Pro‘essor Max Miiller 
(Ancient Sansterit Ltferature, p. 299). aud, iu fact, they have baen remarkably corroborated by 
certain Inscriptions of Asoka, which have recently been discovered. 











The Inscriptions of Asoka, which have been found from Gujarat on the west coast to Orissa 
on the east, and from Afghanistén in the north to Mysore in the south, are remarkuble as giving 
us an insight into the wide range of the dominions of the Mauryan Dynasty, whose first King 
Chandragupta is reported to have brought the whole world “ under one umbrella? They are also 
of unique importance in the history of paleography for having furnished the genius of Prinsep with 
the clue to the decipherment of the earliest known Indiam Alphabet, — the same service which the 
bilingual inscription of Malta, the Rosetta stone and the Rock of Behistan have rendered to the study 
of cuneiform inscriptions and Kgyptian bieroglyphs. Of these Inscriptions, the so-called Minor Rock 
dicts of Sahasriém in Bengal, of Ripnath in the Central Provinces, of BairAt in R4jputaéna, and of 
Siddapura, Jatunga RameSara and Brahmagiri in Mysore, are of immense help in the fixing of the 
chronology of Asoka, and of Buddha’s Nirvana. All of them contain variant recensions of practically 
the same text ; but those at Brahmagiri and Riipnath are the best preserved. 


The Brahmagiri text is thus translated by Mr. Vincent Smith (Asoka, p. 140.): — “ By order 
of the Prince and Magistrates at Suvarnagiri, the Magistrates at Isila, after greetings, are to be 
aildressed as follows : — His Majesty commands: — For more than two years and-a-half I was a lay 
disciple without exerting myself strenuously. A period of six® years, or rather more than six years 
has elapsed since I joined the Order and have strenuously exerted myself; and during this time the 
men who were, all over India, regarded as true, have been, with their gods, shown to be untrue. Yor 
this is the fruit of exertion, which is not te be obtained for himself by the great man only ; because 
even the small man can, if he choose, by exertion win fur himself much heavenly bliss. For this 
purpose has been proclaime this precept, namely, ‘ Let small and great exert themselves to this end.’ 
My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson; and may such exertion long endure! And this purpose 
will grow — yea, it will grow vastly — at least half as great again will be its growth. And this 
precept was proclaimed by the Departed. 256 (years have elapsed since then?) . . . Written 


by Pada, the Scribe.” 


The Rapnath text has also been translated thus by the same learned author (Asoka, p. 1388): — 
“Thus saith His Majesty : — For more than two years and-a-half I continued to be a hearer of the 
Law without exerting myself strenuously. A period, however, of more than six years has elapsed since 
I joined the Order and have strenuously exerted myself. The gojs, who at that time, all over India, 
were regarded as trae gods have now become untrue gods. For this is the fruit of exertion which 
is not to be obtained by the great man only ; because even the small man can by exertion~ win for 
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7 Mr. V.A. Smith writes to'nie under date 7th October 1908: “It is possible that you may be right in antedating 


Chandragupta to 325.” . 
8 Savachharam. Some scholars would take this word to mean one year. But in the face of the vine seats 

words sadvachale (sad =: 6) and chhavachhare (chhe = 3) used, respectively, in the Sahasrém eae aria 

versions, such interpretation seems incorrect Mr. Smith adopts Dr. Bubler’s rendering, and I agree with them. 
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himself much heavenly bliss. And for this purpose was given the precept, ‘Let small and great 
exert themselves.’ My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson ; and may such exertion long 
endure! For this purpose of mine will grow its growth — yea, it will grow vastly, at least half as 
large again will be its growth. And this purpose has been written on the rocks, both here and in 
distant places; and wherever a stone pillar exists, it must be written on the stone pillar. And as 
often aS a man seasons his cooked food with this condiment, he will be satisfied even to satiety. 
This precept has been given by the Deparied. 956 years have elapsed from the departure of the 


Teacher (?).” 


No serious objection can possibly be, nor has been, raised to the correctness of this translation, 
except in regard to a few particulars, The period given for the interval when Agoka was a lay 
disciple and the numerical figures in the last paragraph have been differently interpreted by different 
authors. As regards the numerical figures, the Brahmagiri text reads thus :— “ Jyam cha sdvane 
sd v (d) p (2) te Vyithena 256 se.” The Ripnath text runs thus :—* Vyuthend sdvane kate 256 — 
Suta vivdsd ta”’ We find the following at Sahasrém : ‘‘ Jyam (cha sdvane) vivuthena duve sapamnélati 
satd vivuthd ti 256.” The various renderings of this puzzling passage have been collected by 
Dr. Fleet in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for January 1904. M. Senart considers that 
the words refer to the “ 256 settings out of missionaries, ’’ and Professor Oldenberg, to the number 
of men who taught on earth. But the most rational interpretation hitherto attempted is the one 
given by Dr. Bihler and adopted by Mr. Smith in the translation given above. ‘‘ Dr Bithler who 
first brought the contents of the edict to public notice in 1877, maintained from first to Jast that the 
words and the numerical symbols are a date and that the passage means that the edict was promul- 
gated when 256 complete years had elapsed, and in the course of the 257th after the death of 
Buddha,” That the figures 256 represented a date is also the opinion of Cunningham, Max Miller, 
Kern, Pischel, Boyer and Rhys Davids, though the last named Professor considered the figures to 
represent the-number of years elapsed since the great Renunciation of Buddha in the 29th year of 
his age. In endorsing the view that the figures represent a date and that they are reckoned from 
the Death of Buddha, Dr. Fleet pointedly mentions that there is no word used in the Brahmagiri 
text “to give how 256 is to be applied. This is instructive, for the idea of date can be inferred, 
but not of persons.’ He therefore translates the Sahasram text as follows, “And this same precept 
was composed by the Wanderer ; (of) centuries two (hundred) and fifty-six (years) have elapsed 
since the Wanderer ; or in figures 200 (and) 50 (and) 6.” The Rapnath text is thus translated : 
“(This same) precept was composed by the Wanderer ; (of) centuries 200 (and) 50 (and) 6 (years 
have elapsed) since (his) wanderings.” And the Brahmagiri inscription is translated thus: 
“ And this same precept was inculcated by the Wanderer ; 200 (and) 50 (and) 6 (years have elapsed 
since then), 


There can be no doubt that both Dr, Bihler and Dr. Fleet have correctly surmised that 256 
is a date, and that it begins in the year of Buddha’s death. But with the greatest deference 
to their very high attainments, [ must humbly submit that they are wrong with reference to 
the person denoted by the word ‘vytitha’ or ‘vivutha’ which simply means ‘ departed.’ 
I consider that the precept is of ASoka'? himself, given almost on his deathbed, that 


— TS esr enrennnnyyrsnanresnenenneeenapaneererstowenent 
° J.'%. 4. 8., January, 1904, 


1 Mr. V. A. Smith, to whom I sent an advance copy of this paper, kindly draws my attention to an article by 
himself and Mr. F, W. Thomas since published in tke Indian Antiquary, wherein Mr, Thomas says: ‘‘ But according 
to one text the sivane is kate, ‘made,’ and this seems to imply rather a newly-composed, than an ancient, precept. 
The actual tenor of the precept confirms this theory, . . . The lesson, therefore, which he would inculcate is 
& new one, an outcome of a recent personal experience. . . The author of the precept . . is Aéoka himself.’ 
Mr. Smith adds in a footnote to the copy of that article kindly sent by him to me: ‘‘V.Gopala Aiyer agrees and 
lam pretty sure that this is right.” But Mr. Thomas takes ‘vyitha’ to mean Agoka’s missionary travels. This 
appears to me to be incorrect. Mr. Smith himself says in another footnote to the same copy with reference to this 
interpretation of Mr, Thomas: “ This, I now admit, is doubtful.” 
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probably he gare instructions to **the prince and magistrates of Suvarnagiri”, where he seems to 
have lived in religious retirement, to engrave his last commands in all parts of his dominions, and 
that possibly before his instructions could be carried out, he departed from this world. If this 
precept were to be considered as that of Buddha, scholars ought to have, but have not, been able to 
point out among Buddha’s sayings the teaching herein engraved, namely, ‘‘ Let small and great exert 
themselves.” Nor does this find a place in the list of the passages, which Agoka culls from Buddha’s 
sayings and publishes for the edification of the monks of Magadha in the Bhabrd Edict, famous for 
its clear showing of Asoka’s adherence to the Buddhistic faith. Moreover, the words under 
discussion, namely, Iyam cha sdvane . . 256 se in the Brahmagiri text, and Tyuthend sdvane 

vivdsé ta in the Rupnath text, no more belong to the body of the text than the words 
“© Padena lkhitam lipt karena” (written by Pada, the Scribe), which we find at the end of the 
Brahmagiri, Jatunga Ramegara and Siddapura inscriptions, Just as the Scribe immortalized himself 
by adding his name at the end of the inscription, so even the Prince and Magistrates of Suvarnagiri, 
who published this inscription, began it by proclaiming that it was at their instance that it was 
published, and ended it by appending hereto its date in the years of the Nirvina, The term ‘ wyitha’ 
was applied by them to Asoka, who had probably just then ‘departed? to the other world, 
and, as it was no longer possible, on account of his death, to adhere to the practice of dating the 
Inscriptions of Asoka in the years of his reign, this inscription had to be dated in the years of the 
Nirvana of Buddha. The Brahmagiri text may therefore be translated thus: “ This teaching 
was proclaimed by the Departed (Asoka) in the year 256.°? The Ripnath and Sahasrim 
texts have, in addition, the following words respectively, namely, ‘256 Sata eirdsd ta’? and “ Satd 
eivuthd t 256.” Dr. Buhler correctly translates ‘ Sata’ Yas ‘Teacher’ and considers it refers to 
Buddha ; and in my humble opinion these words mean ‘“‘in (the year) 256, since the departure 
of the Teacher (Buddha).’’ I therefore consider thatthe precept was perhaps the last admonition 
to his people of Asoka, who ‘ departed’ 








Like some full-breasted swan, 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. 


The next point to be considered is the period given in the inscription for the interval when 
Agoka was a lay disciple. ‘The exact word used in the Ripnath inscription for this period is 
adhitisdni, whereas the Brahmagiri text has adhdt‘ydni. Dr. Buhler translated this Magadhi word 
in the columns of the Indian Antiguary for 1877 (p. 256), as meaning thirty-two and-a-half 
years, But Dr. Biihler subsequently gave up this construction, and he states in the Lpigraphia 
Indica, Vol, III (p. 184), that the word means two and-a-half years, an interpretation which, though 
wrong, has been adopted by Mr. Smith in his Asoka, and by Mr. B. L, Rice, the discoverer of the 
Mysore Edicts, (Zp. Carnatica, Vol. XI., p. 4.) 


Mr. V. A. Smith says: ‘We have Agoka’s own authority for stating that in the ninth year of 
his reign, for the reasons above explained, he joined the Buddhist Community as a lay disciple.’ 12 
I submit that we have no such authority. The reasons advanced by Mr. Smith are almost the same 
as those relied on by M. Senart and are based on the thirteenth Rock Edict. Asoka says therein 
that he conquered the Kalingas in the ninth year of his reign, that he was greatly affected by the 
horrors of war and that ever since ‘he had zealously protected the law of Piety, had been devoted to 
that Law and had proclaimed its precepts.” I think that it is wrong to draw from this statement that 
Agoka was converted only then for the first time. It simply shows that the bloodshed caused in the 


en 


11 Skt. Saste, a name of Buddha, See Amarakééa, I, 14. 12 Asoka, p. 18. 
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Kalinga War opened his eyes to the iniquity of military conquests, and that he resolved thenceforth 
to be zealous in the discharge of religious duties. It means that he then became, what in modern 
language may be called, regenerated. The absence of any specific statement in this long and biograph- 
ical record that he was only then convertel, shows, on the contrary, that he was a Buddhist already. 
Again the statement made in the eighth Rock Buict on Pious Touts, to the effect that in former times 
Kings used to go out on tours for purposes of pleasure, but, in the eleventh year of his reign, ‘the went 
on the road Jeading to true knowledge, whence originated tours devoted to piety,” during which 
pious men were seen, and largess bestowed, — this statement — has been interpreted by Prof. Rhys 
Darids and Mr. Smith, as showiag that Asoka became a monk in the eleventh year of his reign by 
taking the eightfold path. This idea, I venture to express, never entered into the mind of the 
pious monarch, What he clearly intended to proclaim was that, whereas former Kings went out 
ouly for purposes of mundane pleasures, he, on the other haud, toured in his provinces only for 
the purpose of acquiring spiritual merit. Asa matter of fact, we have evidence of his pious tours 
in the numerous stupas and pillars, which he erected in holy places in various parts of his dominions 


in memory of his having visited them. 


It is clear to anyone conversant with even modern Prakrit vernaculars that adhe means two and-a- 
half, and é7s means thirty, and that the word consequently signifies thirty-two and-a-half years, This 
interpretation is also supported by the following considerations. If adhitisdini meant two and-a- 
half years, then as Asoka was certainly a Buddhist in the year after the Kalinga War, he must 
have been a monk in the 13th year of his reign at the latest; but no inscriptions of his, of that 
or of any later year, including the pillar edicts of the twenty-seventh and twenty-cighth years of 
his reign, make any mention of his having joined the Order, which must, therefore, 
have occurred at a much later date. 


Secondly, the Rupniith version of the Edict under discussion states that Jidicts had already been 
inscribed on rocks and pillars. As we do not find any pillar edict prior to Asoka’s twenty- 
seventh year, this inscription must certainly be later and cannot belong to the 
eighteenth year of his reign, as was supposed by Mr. Smith.!3 


Thirdly, in this inscription strenuous exertion for a short psriod as a membar of the Order is 
contrasted with, and considered superior to, the moderate exertion of a layman for a longer period. 
it is absurd, therefore, to contrast strenuous exertion for the longer period of six years 
With moderate exertion for the shorter period of two years and-a-half, 


Fourthly, we find in this Inscription the first and only glimpse of an intolerant spirit ever 
exhibited by Piyadasi. Even as late as the 28th year of his reign, he says, in the Sixth and the 
Seventh Pillar Edicts. ‘I devote all my attention to all communities. All sects have been 
reverenced by me.’ ‘*He also arranged that censors should be occupied with the affairs of the 
Buddhist clergy, as well as with the Brahmans, Jains, Ajivakas and, in fact, with all the various 
sects.”” The Twelfth Rock Edict of about the fourteenth year of his reign is devoted solely to the 
subject of Toleration, and Asoka declares therein: — ‘A man must not do reverence to his own sect 
by disparaging that of another mau for trivial reasons. Depreciation should be for adequate reasous 
only, because the sects of other people deserve reverence for one reason or another,” He recom- 
mends charity and respect to Brahmans in many of his edicts and bestowed certain caves on the 
members of the Hindu Ajivaka Sect. If we compare these splendid acts of toleration with 
the fanaticism of the Inscription in question, there can be no doubt that Asoka was in 
his dotage when the latter was issued. For he says therein that during the six years he had 
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13 Asoka, pp. 188—140, 
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been a wonk, “the men who were all over India regarded as trae (meaning thereby Brahmans) have 
been with their gods shown to be untrue,’ a statement more worthy of an Seca old bigot than 
of a wise statesman that he till then had been. It stands to reason, therefore. that it must have 
emanated long after the Pillar Edicts of his twenty-eighth year. 











Fifthly and lastly, the interpretation herein attempted also agrees with the 
chronological details of the Ceylonese Chronicles in a remarkable manner. As we have 
already seen, they declare that the King joined the Buddhist faith in the fourth year after his 
succession to the throne, and celebrated his coronation soon after in the same year, 2. e., 218 years 
after the death of Buddha and that he died thirty-seven years after his coronation. The Nudargana 
Vishdsha, which was translated into the Chinese in 489 A. D., also agrees in giving 218 A. B. for 
Agoka. From these statements we may draw the obvious inference that Agoka was a Buddhist4 for 
about thirty-eight years and that he diedin the year 256 after the death of Buddha. This result 
exactly tallies with the details of our Inscription, which was proclaimed in the year 
256 after Buddha's death and according to which Asoka was a Buddhist for 824 + 6 or 
384 years. 


We have already fixed the date of ASoka’s death in 231 B.C. This inscription which may be 
fittingly styled as his last swan-song is, therefore, of that date. On the authority then of the 
available inscriptions and of the tradition as recorded in the Ceylonese Chronicles, the 
date of the Nirvana of Buddha is found to be 231 + 256 or 487 B. C.; and as tradition 
assigns eighty years as the period of his life, he may be considered to have been born in the year 


567 B.C. 


Curiously enough, the date we have arrived at is corroborated by testimony from an independent 
quarter. Ji appears that there is in China a Dotted Record “which was attached to the Vinaya 
Pitaka, and every year at the end of the vassa ceremony, the presiding priest used to add a dot to it, 
This process is said to have been kept up till 489 A. D., when Sanghabhadra added the last dot 
after his vassa residence at Canton in China.” The Record is stated to have “indicated 975 dots 
(years) from the Nirvana to 489 A. D.”5 If this statement is found to be correct, then we 
have one more reason for considering the Nirvana to have occurred in 487 B. C. 


We have lastly to consider how it is that the Ceylonese tradition, as recorded in the 
Chronicles, which, as we have seen, is not without its great value for historical and chronological 
purposes, has all along been that Buddha attained Nirvana in the year 543 B.C. Iam 
aware that scholars like Max Miiller and Mr. Smith unceremoniously brush aside all the 
chronological particulars of these Chrontcles prior to 160 B. C. as unreliable, while others go so faras 
to condemn them wholesale. But as Professor Rhys Davids says; ‘‘It jars upon the reader to 
hear the Chronicles called the mendacious fictions of unscrupulous monks, Such expressions are 
inaccurate ; and they show a grave want of appreciation.’’16 Dr, Fleet goes even so far as to say 
that 543 B. C., the date according to the Choronieles as interpreted by the editors Turnour and 
Wijesinha, “is not asserted by or supported by anything contained in Dipavansa or the earlier part 
of the Muhdvansa, but was simply invented, as far as I can see my way, in the 12th or 13th century 
A.D.”17 But this is certainly a mistake, for as Bishop Bigandet points out: “ There is, perhaps, no 


a 


it Mr. V. A. Smith writes to me under date 7th October 1908: “Iam fully persuaded, with Senart, and against 
Dr, Fleet, that all the inscriptions (of ASoka) are Buddhist.” I agree; but I venture to consider also as correct the 
statement of the Ceylonese Chronicles that Asoka was converted to Buddhism very shortly before his coronation. 
165 JR. A. S., July, 1896; Znd. Ant., 1864, p. 153; J.B, 4. S., January, 1905, p. 338. : 


16 Buddhist Lidia, p. 274. 7 J, R. A.S., January, 1904. 
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single point in the whole history of India on which zhe chronicles of Ceylon and further India are so 
distinct and unanimous than that Buddha died — or as they express it, attained Nirvana — at the 
age of eighty years in the year 543 B,C., or in the year 148 of the Hetzana or Anjana epoch,” 


I believe that the erroneous idea regarding the value of the Ceylonese Chronicles is due to 
a certain extent to the circumstance that no explanation was forthcoming why the Ceylonese 
date for the Nirvana shonld be nearly six decades anterior to the one which may be inferred from. 
reliable data. This antedating of the Era of the Nirvana injuriously affected to a certain extent the 
correctness of the chronology of the Dipavansa and the Makdvansa. Turnour accepts 543 B.C. 
for the Nirvana, but supposed that the date of Asoka was carried back by a period of sixty years for 
the reason that it was thought expedient for the good of religion that the landing of Vijia, the first 
Buddhist missionary to Ceylon, should be coincident with the death of Buddha. 


But this far-fetched explanation cannot be accepted for the simple reason that it assumes a wrong 
date, namely, 543 B. C. for the Nirvana of Buddha. On the other hand, the real reason for 
the antedating by the Chronicles of the Nirvana by 2 period of 56 years, the difference, 
between the Ceylonese date 543 B. C. and B. C. 487, the date advanced herein, must be 
sought for elsewhere. I believe that it is due to an erroneous belief entertained by early 
Buddhists that the Maurya Bra began with Asoka, the Constantine of the followers of 
Gautama. They ignored the possibility of the era ccmmencing with the accession to the throne of 
Magadha of a non-Buddhist King, namely, Chandragupta, who did not loom so largely in public 
estimation. They knew that Agoka dated his edicts by the years elapsed since his coronation, and 
naturally supposed that the Maurya Era, which was current in the third and second centuries 
before Christ as can be inferred from the Hatigumpha Inscription dated in the year 165 of the 
Maurya Era, began with the coronation of their greatest Emperor, Asoka’s coronation was thus 
placed 56 years earlier, the interval between the Mauryan epoch of 325 B, C. and 269 
B. C., the correct date of his coronation. And as Buddhists believe that he was formally 
crowned ‘‘after 218 years had elapsed since the death of Buddha,” the Great Sakyamuni was 


erroneously supposed to have passed in the year 325+ 218 or 543 B.C. “unto Nirvana, where the 
Silence lives,” 18 





18 In two communications from Dr. Fleet, since published in the J. R. A. S. for 1908, pp. 486 and 815, he 
accepts the statements of the Dipavansa that Asoka reigned 37 years after his anointment in the 218th year 
ufter Buddha's death, but rejects the other statement that Asoka was converted to Buddhism in the 4th year 
after his accession to the throne. Dr. Fleet takes adhitisdni to mean 24 years and says; ‘‘ Agoka was con- 
verted to Buddhism and became a lay disciple about half-way through the 80th year after his anointment. 
A little more than 23 years later . . he formally joined the Buddhist Samgha. A little more than 5 years 
after that, early im the 38th year, . . he took the vows of a monk, perhaps installing Daéaratha as his 
successor . , And from that retirement, 1 year later, early in the 39th year, he sent forth this notification 
(the minor rock edicts of Brahmagiri, etc.)” I respectfully submit that it is against the tenor of Aésoka’s 
edicts and the Ceylonese Chronicles to suprose that Aéoka was converted to Buddhism only so late as the 88th year 
after his coronation. Asoka would not have “set up” the Rummindei Pillar in his 2ist year in memory of 
Buddha’s birth and done ‘‘ reverence to Buddha Sakyamuni” and called him ‘“* Bhagavan,” unless he had been 
2 Buddhist already. His enlargement, for the second time, of the siipa of Buddha Konakamana in the 15th year’ 
of his reign as recorded on the Nigliva Pillar, his constant references in his inscriptions to Dhemma, the Buddhist 
word for Religion, the circumstance that he does not mention in any of his insctiptions any of the Hindu deities 
which would have been impossible in a Hindu as pious as Aéoka, the evidence afforded by his 18th rock edict of 
his misssionary zeal which must certainly have been in the eause of some proselytizing religion like that of 
Buddha, and not merely for the inculcation of the primary duties of man which all men recognised, his opinion 
that the best of ali deeds is the proclamation of Dhamma (Rock Mdict IV), his eondemnation of animal slaughter, 

is directions for the convoking of the General Assembly once in every 5 years for proclaiming Dhamma and his 
reference in his third rock edict to the clergy (parisd) for teaching the same to others, the definitions given in his 
inscriptions of true ceremonial and true charity, and above all, the clear statement of the Ceylonese Chronicles that 
he was converted in the 4th year after his accession to the throne, all go to prove that he joined the same Buddhist 
faith as a layman in which 323 years later he was confirmed as a monk. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NELLORE DISTRICT. 
BY V. VENKAYYA, M. A,, RAI BAHADUR. 
(Continued from p. 284.) 
Patlava Expansion in the Tamil Country. 


Early in the 7th century A.l. the Pallavas were apparently driven out from their northern 
possessions and ‘‘ the splendour of the lord of the Pallavas, who had opposed the rise of his 
(i, ¢. Palixésin’s ) power” was “ obscured by the dust of his (the latter’s ) army” and the 
former was forced “to vanish behind the walls of Kanchipura.”5! The kingdom of Véigi was 
subsequently founded and Kubja-Vishnuvardhana, the younger brother of Pulikégin IL, was 
appointed to govern the province sometime before A. D, 632.52 In defining the boundaries of 
Véngi, Dr. Fleet gives the river Krishna as its southern limit, but subsequently remarks that 
the more northern portions of the Pallava dominions appear to have been quickly absorbed 
into the Eastern Chalukya country.63 We may, therefore, suppose that, soonafter the astern 
Chalukya kingdom had been founded, the northern portion of the Nellore District was annexed 
by it,°4 while the southern portion continued under the Pallavas and was accordingly included 
in Toncai-nidu® This name was eventually altered into Jayangonda-Chéla-mandalam,5¢ 
which, as will be shown later on, extended at least as far north as the Atmakdr tdéluk87 
Where exactly the boundary line lay between Véigi and Tondai-nidu cannot be ascertained at 
present, Inthe Téki plates of Chédagaiga, dated in A. D. 1086-87, the river Mannéru is said to 
be the southern koundary of the Véigi kingdom.5® It is not unlikely that this river formed 
the boundary between Véigi and Tondai-nadu even in earlier times. That portion of the 
Nellore District, which was subject to Eastern Chalukya domination, naturally adopted, from 
its frequent contact with the Andhra country, Telugu for its vernacular, while in the southern 
portion, which was governed by the Pallavas of Conjeeveram, Tamil seems to have prevailed 
until the Vijayanagara conquest. 

Though the Western Chalukya king Pulikésin II. drove the Pallavas out of the Telugu 
country, yet, towards the close of his reign, the latter became powerful and actually defeated 
him and seized his capital Vatapi, ¢. ¢. Badimi, in the Bombay Presidency, about A. D. 642, 
But his son Vikramaditya I, conquered the Pallava king Paramé8varavarman I. and probably 
led an expedition against Kanchi.£0 The Pallavas apparently lost, at least temporarily, 
a portion of their dominions. About the same time there was a powerful coalition to uproot 
the Eastern Chalukya Indra-Bhattaraka, who is said to have reigned for seven days in A. D. 
663.64 It is not known whether the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya I. took any active part 
either in favour of or against his cousin or not. The Talamajichi plates ((P.24), dated in 
A. D. 660, belong to his reign,®* but as the village granted has not yet been identified, the 
inscription cannot be taken to prove that the dominions of Vikramaditya I. extended into the 
Nellore District.68 At any rate, the grants of Vishnuvardhana II. (A. D. 663 to 672)% and 
Mangi-Yuvaraja (A. D, 672-96 ) found in the Nellore District may be taken to prove the 
restoration of the Eastern Chalukyas in Véhgi. Vishnuvardhana III.( A. D. 709—46 ), who 

tl Lp, Ind., Vol. VI, p. 11. 52 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 352. 58 Ante, Vol. XX, p. 93. 
5 About A. D. 640, when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang visitad Southern India, there was a kingdom 
called Dhanakataka or Mah&-Andhra, whose capital seems to have been Bezvada. Dhanakataka was 1,000 J: or 


so south of Andhra and was 6,000 li in circuit (or twice the extent of Andhra) ; Beal's Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, Vol. Il, p. 221. The northern portion of the Nellore District was probably included in 


Dhanakataka. 
55 See the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 318. 86 South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. U, p. 312, 
58 Fy, Ind., Vol. VI, p. 885. 


Lt? See p. 354 below. 
89 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, I, p. 358. 69 Tdid., p. 362. 6. Ante, Vol. XX, p. 97. 
62 By, Ind., Vol. IX, p. 98 The king granted the village of Elasatti to the north of Kolchukonra to his 


Bréhmana preceptor Srimégh&chirya of the Vasishtha gotra. The writer of the grant was Vajravarman ofthe 


Vaidya family. . . : 
63 Two copper-plate grants of Vikramaditya I. and two of his son Vinayfditya have been discovered im the 
neighbouring district of Karnal. 
Ph aac 6 Ep, Ind., Vol. WII, p. 236. 


6 Ante, Vol. XX, p. 98. 
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succeeded to the throne after ejecting his younger brother, seems to, have hecome a subordinate 
of the Pallava king Nandivarman, whose general Udayachandra is said to have ordered the 
Nishdda chief Prithivivyéghra out of the district of Vishnuraja, which he subjected to the 
Pallava.66 The only Pallava stone inscription’? found in the Nellore District is built into the 
floor of the Subrahmanya temple at Mallam in the Gidir’ taluk (Gl 54). It is dated in the 
15th year of the reignof the Pallava king Nandippottarasar, and seems to register | a grant to the 
shrine of the god Sabrahmianys (at Tiruvanbir ) mide at the request of an Aluva' chief,®3 the 
execator being the Chalukya king. Both the Alava chief and the Chalakya king — very 
probably the Eastern Chalukya Vishnuvardhana III. — were evidently Pallava feudatories, and 
it is interesting to note that the worship of the god eabranaenys dates from such an early 
period as the 8th’ eontney A. De 


‘The Ganga-Pallavas in the Nellore District. 


Nandivarman Pallavamalla is believed to. have been the last powerful king of the Pallava 
dynasty.6® About the middle of the 8th century A, D.: they ceased to be the ruling power in 
Southern India and their place was taken at least in a portion of the Pallava aarinieds by the 
Ganga-Pallavas. The inscriptiohs of-the latter found in the vicinity of Kalahasti79 raise 
a presumption that their dominions might have extended at least into the southern portion of 
the Nellore District. Giadir 63, of Which Mr. G. Venkoba Rao has furnished an impression at 
iny request, confirms this presumption, It belongs to the 20th year of the reign of the 
Gaiga-Pallava king Sri-Kampavarman and appears to record some gift to a goddess (bhatart), 


The Eastern Ghalukyas of Veugi in the Northern Portion of Nellore. 

The decline of the Pallavas?! and the almost synchronous disappearance of the Western 
Chalukyas of Badaémi must have made the Eastern Chalukyas of Véhgi more powerful than 
before. The Réshtrakiitas of Malkhéd, who took the place of the Western Chalukyas, and the 
Gaiga feudatories of the former were constantly at war ‘with the Eastern Chalukyas, 
VijayAditya IL. of Véhgi (A.D. 799'to 843 ), is said to. have fought for“ twelve years, by day and 
by night, a hundred and eight battles with the armies of the Gaigas and the Rattas and built 
the same number of large temples of Siva.’72 Hisgrandson Vijaydditya III. (A.D.844 to 888) 
was another powerful king. According to the Maliyaptindi grant (CP. 19) he bore the title 
Parachakrarima, while Gauyaga or Gunaka’? was his surname according to other copper-plates. 
Challenged by the lord of the Rattas he conquered the unequalled Gangas ; played the game 
of ball with the head of Mangiraja on the battlefield; burnt Chakrakita’74 and frightened 
Sankila residing in Kiranapura and joined by Krishna./@ From the Maliyapindi grant we 
learn that Magi or Maigiraija was a Nolamba king.78 The general who gained most of these 


66 South-Ind. Insers., Vol. IT, p. 334. 

67 Mr. Butterworth very kindly placed at my disposal impressions of about 800 stone inscriptions from Nellore. 
The number of impressions actually printed in the volume is 921. In thefollowing pages, the variations from the 
rfames or dates found in the Nellore volume are based on the revised readings of them, which I have accepted after 
studying the impressions received from Mr. Butterworth. In tho3e cases where impressions have not been available, 
I have made use of the text printed.in the Nellore volume. 

63 As traces.of later Naga rule are found in the south of the Nellore District, it is not altogether impossible 
that this Aluva chiof wasa Naga. In the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 281, footnote 3, Dr. Fleet remarks that the 
Séndrakas and the Alupas may possibly have been Nagas. 

69 Hp, Ind., Vol. V. p. 157. 70 Seamy Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1908-04, para. 13. 

#. Tl’At Nalajanampédu in the Kanigiri taluk is a somewhat damaged but archaic inscription of a king, whose 
name is not fully preserved, but who calls himself Paramamdhé§vara and koro the title Pallavdditya (KG. 25). a: 

72 -Above, Vol. XX, p. 101. If this be true, a few at least of these 108 temples ought to be in the northern 
portion of the Nellore District, which, 48 I have already pointed out, was included in Vénget. 

78 The suerame Gonakenalldta occurs in 4n archaic froement found in. the town of Kanduktr (KR. 31 and 
KR. 82) and Gunakenallundwin a similar fragment at Dharmavaram in the Ongole taluk (0. 39). 

. ™ Mr. Hiralal has ‘pointod oat (Hp: Ink., Vol. IX, p. 179) that Chakrakita has to be looked for in the Bastar. 
State of the Central Provinces, é 
75 Ep. Ind , Volk iV, Pp 226. eae Sie ax OE canal boke ee ee ou 

76 Ibid, Vol, IX, p. 48. Perhaps Mangi was a familiar form of the name Maneuia; which was bare by the: first. 
Nolamba king Nolambadhiraja ; ste Mr. Rice’s Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. XII, p.5. 6. 0 hou ry ae 
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victories was Pandaranga’? whose name figures in one or 


1 two of the lithic fragments in archaic 
characters published in the Nellore volume. 


aes The same general figures as the executor in the 
Masulipatam plate of Vijayaditya III,73 while Kadeyarija, mentioned in the Bezvada plates 
of Chalukya Bhima I., was his grandson.79 


On the death of Amma I. in A. D. 925 the succession was disputed. Vijaydditva V., also 
called Kauythika-Vijayaditya, reigned 15 days; Tadapa, 1 month; Vikramaditya II,, 11 months ;50 
and Bhima IIJ., 8 months. Then followed a period of confusion when, according to the Maliya- 
pindi grant, Rajamartanda, Kanthika-Vijaydditya, Yuddhamalla and others were fighting for the 
throne oppressing the subjects like rdkshasas, and the strife is said to have lasted five years, Other 
princes also seem to have taken partin the war and to have harassed the country, Chalukya Bhima II. 
killed RAjamartanda*’ and drove Kanthika-Vijayaditya® and Yuddhamalla out of the country. The 
Kaluchumbarru grant refers also to this calamitous period in the history of Véngi and mentions 
the names of the other kings who took part in this war. Chalukya Bhima II. is said to have 
surpassed the epic hero Bhima in strength and majesty:—having, unaided, slain the glorious 
Rajamayya, and Dhalaga, who excelled far and wide, and the fierce TAtabikki, and Bijja who was 
( always ) ready for war, and the excessively powerful Ayyapa, terrible and savage, and the 
extremely great army sent byking Gdvinda, and Lévabikki, the ruler of the Chélas, and the valorous 
Yuddhamalla, This glorious Raja-Bhima II, gave encouragement to those who were frightened, 
protected those who came to the excellent refuge which he afforded, and removed troublesome people,83 
The description given in these two grants of the state of the country cannot be altogether fancifal, 
aud therefore if may be supposed that the province was actually devastated by this war24 The end of 
the reign of Chalukya Bhima II. takes us to about the middle of the 10th century A. D. After 
a short period of peaceful progress came the interregnum in the Véhgi country lasting more than 
a quarter of a century. According to the words of the poet, “a feverish desire to obtain a suitable 
lord consumed the earth which was without a leader.”85 What actually took place during this 
interval isnot known. The Rashtrakitas of Malkhéd collapsed in consequence of their defeat at 
the hands of Siyaka-Harsha of Malwa and the plundering of their capital;3* and the place of the 
Rashtraktitas was taken by the Western Chalukyas of Kalydni. 


77 At Addanki in the Ongole tiluk is a fragment which records a gift of land by Pandaranguto a temple (0.3). 
The name Pandarangu occurs also in an archaic fragment at Dharmavaram in the same tiluk (O. 39), which 
refers to a cortain Ayyapardju and his younger brother Bejeyundu. A descendant of Pindarangu was Durgariija 
(Ep. Ind., Vol, 1X, p. 49) who might be identical with Dugiriju mentioned in an archaic inscription at 
Petlaru (KR. 67). 

78 Hy. Ind., Vol. V, p. 125. 

79 Tbid., p. 181. At Reddipalayam in the Gdidir taluk in a hamlet named Pantrangam, is a temple called 
Pandarangam in its inscriptions. The earliest recordin the temple belongs, however, to the reign of Vikrama- 
Chdla, while mention is made of Kuléttunga I. in another epigraph of the same temple. Pantrangam was known in 
ancient times as the great city of KAkandi in Kadalkonda-Parvattiri-kéttam, a district of Rajéndra-Chdla-mandalam 
(G.87 and G.94), KAkandi was another name of KAvirippattinam ( Maniméjalai, xxii, 11. 37-38) mentioned in 
ancient Tamil poems as the capital of the Chélas. Ka&virippattinam was submerged in the ocean during the reign 
of the Chéla king Nedumudikkilli. The district in which Pantrangam or Kikandi was situated was Kadalkonda- 
Pavvattiri-kéttum ‘Payvattiri-k4ttam submerged in the ocean,’ Though we have no reason to suppose that the 
KSkandi mentioned in early Tamil poems has to be looked for in the Nellore District, it is a strange coincidence 
that a portion of that district was also submerged in the ocean in historical times. As regards the name Pantrangam 
of the village, we cannot be quite sure if the Eastern Chalukya domizions extended so far south as the Gidir 
taluk and as the volume before us furnishes no information as to the architecture of the temple, we cannot venture 
to connect the hamlet and the temple with the Eastern Chalukya general. 

80 The Vikramaditya-Maharaju of the ChAlukya family mentioned in D. 2 must be VikramAditya TI., if he was 
an Eastern Chalukya at all, because VikramAaditya I. of that dynasty did not reign ; see also above, p. 201. 

81 Rijamartanda is, according to Professor Hultzsch, the same as Rajamayya of the Kaluchumbarru grant. 

82 He was also known as Béta-Vijaydditya and founded a separate line of kings, who held the Véngi country 
later on, He was anointed to the throne while stilla child. If the Maliyapindi grant is to be believed, he fought 
for the crown even after he was dethroned. As he seems to have been a child when the war took place, it may be 
that his cause was taken up by his partisans. 

85 Ey. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 190. : . fate 

* Perhaps some of the monuments of the northern portion of the Nellore District came to grief about this time. 

& Ante, Vol. XIV, p. 52, text-line, 43 £, * Bombay Gazelteer, Vol. I, p. 426. 
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The Chéjas in the Southern Portion of the Nellore District. 











In the south, about the time of which we are speaking (¢. e. the second half of the 9th 
century A. D.), the Pandyas, who had been powerful, were gradually declining. Asthe Chila king 
Aditya I. conquered the Ganga-Pallava Aparajita and annexed his dominions?’ and as inscriptions uf 
Parintaka I. have been found in the vicinity of Kalahasti88 ( which is not far from the Nellore 
border ), it may be supposed that the Chéjas had extended their dominions into the southern portion 
of the Nellore District and become practically neighbours of the Eastern Chalukyas of Véngt, The 
Chéla Parantaka I, claims to have conquered the Banas, who had been feudatories of the Ganga- 
Pallavas, and some of whom figure in inscriptions at Gudimallam near KaJahasti.®® Perhaps it was 
this defeat that led them to seek their fortunes beyond the limits of the Chola dominions. ‘We find 
a Bana king, named Aggaparaju, in the north of the Nellore District (P. 38) about the middle of 
the 10th century and another named Chdraballir&ju at Konidena in the Guntur District about the 
mddle of the 12th century A. D.2 About A. D. 950 the power of the Chélas was checked 
temporarily by the Rashtraktita occupation of a portion at least of the Chila dominions, though it 
may be doubted if this in any way affected their domination in the tract of country with which we are 
at present concerned, It is, however, necessary to note here that the interregnum in the Véngi 
country referred to in the previous paragraph could not have been brought about by the Chélas.% 
The lawlessness consequent on the interregnum must have disturbed the southern portion of the 
district, which had probably passed into the hands of the Chélas soon after the downfall of the 
Gahga-Pallavas. Perhaps, it was the fear of this lawlessness spreading into his own dominions that 
led the great Chéla king Rajaraja I. to despatch an army early in his reign into Véngi and to restord 
order and peaceful government in the province.°8 What the other considerations were, if any, that 
led him to take this step we do not at present know. At any rate, the southern portion of the 
Nellore District was apparently under Chéla rule and was included in the province called Tondai-nadu 
or Jayangonda-Chéla-mandalam as testified to by a namber of inscriptions in the volume before us, 
while the northern portion continued under the astern Chalukyas.% 


Paucity of Early Records in the South of Nellore. 


The Pallavas and Ganga-Pallavas are represented in the Nellore District each by a single stone 
inscription found at Mallam in the Gddir taluk. And Chéla dominion in the south of the 
district, which we have been trying to trace and which must have continued from the time of 
Parantaka I, (A. D. 907 to 946), has curiously enough left very few traces, to judge from the 
volume of Nellore inscriptions published by Messrs. Butterworth and Venugopaul Chetty. The 





8 See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-03, para, 10, 

83 Nos. 225 and 280 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1903. 

9 Their territory, called in inscriptions Perumb&nappAdi, seems to have extended as far north as Tirupati in 
the North Arcot District ; see my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1903-04, para. 26. 

£0 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900, para. 85, 

$1 Hp. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 194. 

% The interregnum must have lasted from A. D, 972 to 998-9 (Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 349). It is a curious fact 
that the reign of the first king Taila IL, of the revived Western Chalukya dynasty corresponds to about the same 
period, Consequently, it looks as if he had something to do with the interregnum, though no statement to that 
effect is made in any of the numerous records which mention the event. If he had actually subdued the country 
and was ruling it, the records would not characterise it as a period of anarchy. During the period of confusion 
consequent on the collapse of the Rashtrakitas of Malkhéd and the rise of the Western Chalukyas of Kaly4ni, some 
unscrupulous feudatories or military officers of one or the other of these powers probably assumed temporary 
sovereignty and harassed the people. It may even be that there was a regular fight between two or more such 
feudatories all through the period of 27 years, This interregnum might also have contributed to the disappearance 
of monuments in Vénet. 

$8 It was apparently the Chéla invasion during the reign of Réjaréja I. that put a stop to the interregnum ; see 
Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 349. 

% This province seems to have extended asfar north as the Atmakar taluk, The village called Chiramana 
(Sirumanai in A. 23) was situated in J ayangonda-Chéla-mandalam. | 

ae r he mtermarriages bejween the Chélas and tho Eastern Chalukyas, which took place during the three 
successive generations, must have served to strengthen tho latter cyen against foreign invasions. , , « 
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| - yo more that not even a fragment of an inscription of any of the Chola 
kings from Parantaka I. to Kuldttuiga I. has been found in that part of the Nellore District where 
they may reasonably be supposed to have Leld sway. Neither are there any ancient temples which 
may be ascribed to them. This again is significant and cannot be passed over without comment. 
The tract of country with which we have to deal is peculiarly devoid of ancient places savred either 
t» the Saivas or to the Vaishnavas, “It is possible,” says the Madras Manual of Administration, 
“ that the tract was to a certain extent uninhabited till a comparatively recent period, and like the 
Cuddapah, Bellary, Anantapur, and Kurnool districts formed part of the so-called desert of 
Dandaka.” Under the heading ‘Physical Geography’ of the Nellore District the same authority 
remarks: “Its general aspect is forbidding . . . . The soil is not naturally fertile, nor aire 
means of irrigation readily at hand. Scarcely one half of the total area is cultivated.” These 
causes roust have been at work to prevent the fonndation of templ-s and the establ shment of large 
Brahmanical colonies. The amalgamation of the Chéla and Eastern Chalukya kingdoms during the 
reign of Kuldtiuiga I; the wave of Vaishnava revival during the t'me of Ramanuja and its spread 
from Conjeeveram into the north ; and the foundation of loval fendatory families in several parts of 
the Telugu country towards the close of Kuidttuiga’s reign and after his death — these were probably 
some of the causes which led to the gralual colonization of the barren and unproductive parts of the 
Nellore District. With this occupation commenced the building of the temples now found in the 
district, which are all later than the time of Kuldttuiiga 196 In fact, most of the stone inscriptions 
included in the Nellore volume bel ng to the period subsequent to the reign of Kuléttunza I, There 
are no records, either on stone or on copper, in the volume, for the elucidation of the history of the 
district, from the close of the interregaum to the reign of Kulittunga I., as far as the northern 
portion is concerned. As regards the south, there are only two inscriptions which are prior to the 
time of Kuléttunga. . 

Kuléttunga I. and His Successors. 

Thus far the history of Nellore has had to be made out mainly from records found elsewhere. 
The later periods may be worked out from the inscriptions of the district, which Messrs. Butter- 
worth and Venugopaul Chetty have made accessible to the antiquarian public with characteristic 
disinterestedness. The Chéla king Knuléttunga I. is referred to in a Gidir inscription nnder the 
name “ Kuléttunga-Chéladéva, who abolished tolls” (G. 87), while his son and successor is 
represented by a single Tamil record in the same tiluk (G. 94).97 The accession of Kuléttuaga 
Il. is fixed at A. D. 1182-83 by O. 142 anl bya few epigraphs from the Guntur District in the 
Government Epigraphist’s Collection.®8 He reigned until at least A, D, 1148-49, while his Cheliir 
plates are dated in A. D. 1143.%° The initial date of Rajaraja LI, oz. 1146, calenlated by 
Professor Kielhorn from astronomical details furnished in Tamil inscriptions of his reign1 is 
confirmed by O. 51 and O. 59 and by a number of records from Bapatla in the Guntur District.) 
He must have reigned until at least A. D: 1171-72. The absence of epigraphs of Knldt, 


tuiga Il. aud Rajaraja II. in the southern portion of the Nellore Distiict may be taken to show that 
A SRE ls i fee NL Ey ca a ee ace Meee ne Kane eer— eee nee 
86 In the Ongole taluk a comparatively ancient Haihaya inscription (O. 112) has been found. It is, however, 
undated and fragmentary, and no king’s name has been traced in it. Perhaps it belongsto some ancestor of the Kona 
chiefs, who claimed to belong to the Haihaya family and to be lords of the city of Mahishmitt. In the 12th century 
A. D. the Kéna chiefs were ruling the Gédévart delta as fendatories of the Velanindu family ( Zp. Tnd., Vou. TV, p. 86). 
97 0.74, which contains. some of the birudas of Kuléttunga I. and of Vikrama-Chéla, has perhaps +6 be assignel 
to the latter or to some descendant of either of them. The king’s nameis not meationed and the name Vira-Choda, 
‘which does occur, cannot be taken to denote the Eastern Chalukya viceroy of that name, because the titles given to 
the king were not ordinarily used by the rulers of Véngi. 
8 Nos. 172, 178, 174, 176, 180, 188, and 228 of 1897. ™ Ep. Ind. Vol. VIL, p. 10. 100 Zbid » Vol. VILL, p. 2, 
1 Nos. 187, 188, 189, 191, 192, 193, 211, 215, 216, 221, and 231 of 1897, The sovereignty of Kuldttunga 11. and 
of his suececsor Rajarija II. appears to have been merely nominal in the Teluzn country. Their inscviptions have 
also been found at Driksh4réma in the Godavari District. No. 164 of 1897 belongs to the 23th year of R&jarija II. 
and tu Saka-Sarnvat 1094 =: A.D. 1171-72, Subsequently, sa0bier braash of the baistera Obaluryas seems tohare 


ruled Yéngt, or at least a portion of it, for a short time. 
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their dominions were probably limited to the northern part of the district. The next Chéla king 
represented in the volume before us is Kulétturga I1L.,? whose accession took place in A. D 11783 
and whose records are found in the Nellore, Raptr, and Gtdur taluks, in the Stilitpet Division, 
and in the Veiikatagiri Zamindari. A.18, A. ~6, and A. 43, dated, respectively, in the 385th, 
18th, and 39th year of Kuléttuiga may also be attributed to him. The latest date of Kulét- 
‘unga ILI is apparently his 89th year* corresponding to A. D. 1216-7. Towards the close of the 
same rear his son and successor Rajaraja III. ascended the throne. The latter is represented in the 
Giidar, Nellore, and Rapir tiluks, Sultrpet Division, and the Venkatagiri Zamindari. The latest 
date of his reign is the 37th year in an inscription at Kanupartipi¢cu in the Nellore taluk (N. 27), 
which mentions a Jaina temple called Karkala-Chéla-J inilaya and acertain Matis&égaradéva, 
apparently a Jaina teacher. If this date has been correctty read, Rajaraja ILI. and his successor 
Virarajéndra-Chéladéva must have been co-regeuts. Inscriptions of the latter have been found in 
the Giictr and Udayagiri tiluks (G. 39, G. 85, G.90, and U. 48). He may be different 
from Rajéndra-Chila IIL, who, according to Professor Nielhorn, ascended the throne in A. UD. 
1246, The initial date of Virarijéndra-Chéladéva is A. Ll). J244-5 according to G. 90 and U. 48, 
. The former is represented at Triparantakam in the IXurnool District by a Tamil inscription,5 while 
the latter seems to have been ruling over a small portion of the Nellore District until at least 
A. D. 1269-63 ( G. 85 and G. 90). 
Later History of Nellore, 


Thus, while the earlier Chéla kings are altogether unrepresented in the Nellore volume, Kulét- 
tunyva I. probably ruled over the whole of the Ne:lore District, because he was the sovereign both 
of Véhgi and of the Chéla dominions. He has, however, lefs no anmistakable monuments. As 
regards his successors, their sovereignty seems to have been merely nominal, while the feudatories to 
be mentioned presently appear to have divided the country into several portions and to have governed 
them as semi-independent chiefs. ‘This state of things probably continued all through the 12th 
century, Towards the close of that period, the Kakatiyas of Orangal became powerful and seem to 
have secured a portion of the Véhgi kingdom, A number of inscriptions of the NKakatiya king 
Ganapati have been found in the Ongole tilak (QO. 17, O. 28) 
O. 45, O. 86, O. 88, O. 89, O. 189, 0. 143 and O. 156), and 
in the Darsi (D. 25 and D, 27) and Podili divisions (P. 7, P.10 and P. 11). Probably, the northern 
portion of ths district acknowledgel the Kakatiya supremacy, while the south remained subordinate 
at least in name to the tottering Chélas. About the middle of the 18th century, the Pandyas, who 
had become supreme in the Tamil country, extended their conquest 
in the north® and actually captured Nellore. Jataévarman Sundara- 
Pandya I, (A. D. 1251 to at least 1261) boasts of having defeated the Kakatiya king Ganapati and 
of having performed the coronation of heroes at the town of Nellore.? Though the actual extent of 


The Kakattyas. 


The Pandyas. 
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? Tam unaovle to decide whether G. 78 has to be assigned to Kuléttunga LII. or Rajarija III. It is dated in 
the 18th year of Tribhuvanachakravartin Srt-RAjarfijadéva, ““who took Madura and the crowned head of the 
Pindya,” It is very unlikely that RAjar4ja III. is meant, because he could not have conquered Madura, But it may 
ba contended that he simply inherited the title from his father Kulittunga II[., in which case it must be remarked 
that this title occurs nowhere else in connection with Rajardja III. It ccours most frequently as a biruda of 
Knuléttunga IIT. 

* Bp. End., Vol. VII, p. 8. During the interval between the death of Rajarija II. and the accession of Kulét- 
tunga lI, the northern portion of Nellore probably passed into the hands of the Velandndu chiefs, who were 
actually governing Véng! as feudatories of the Chalukya-Chéla kings. The southern portion of the Nellore 
District must have continned under the Chélas. 

* This is evident from V.10, where the year next to the 39th of Kuléttunga is described as the 2nd year of 
BRAjardja. The double date of N. 57 is due toa mistuke, which is apparent already in the published transcript. 
The impression shows that a portion of the inscription was copied twice, and oneof the copies was pasted by the 
side of the other. 

° See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-03, Part II, para. 24. 

® The chiefs mantioned in A. $7, dated in the cyclic year Vyaya, bear Pindya namos. But the insoription 
seerna to be a comparatively modern one. 

T Above, Vol. XXT, p, 121, 
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the Kakatiya dominions during the time of Ganapati is not known, there is, no danbt, that be 
penetrated as far south as Conjeeveram, where an inscription of his is found dated in A. D. 1249.8 
And it became the interest of the dominant Pandyas to drive him back. That the Pandyas did gain 
at least some temporary advantage over the Kikatiyas is proved by amutilated Tamil cleeniption ot 
Sundara-Paindya in the Rahganiyaka temple at Nellore (N. 61 ).2 We have at present no means 
of ascertaining how long the Pandya king remained in Nellore and how he was driven back.J© But 
the Kakatiya dominions seem to have extended as far south as the Kavali taluk during the reign of 
Ganapati’s successor Rudrimbd, called in inscriptions Rudradéva-Maharaja (KV. 48). One of the 
Kakatiya feudatories named Ambadéva-Mahdraja of the Kayastha 
. fam:ly claims to have established at Vikramasimhapura (7. e. 
Nellore) a certain Manmagan‘agé; dla,! who had been deprived of his dominions? It may 
therefore be supposed that the Kikatiya dominions (or, at least their influence) extended at the time 
over the greater portion of the Nellore District, though not in the extreme southof it.3 Rudrdmbi’s 
successor, Pratdparudra, seems to have been a powerful king. Daring his time, too, the Kakatiyas 
were ruling a considerable portion of Nellore and an expedition was despatched against Conjecveram. 
Wiis general, Muppidi-Nayaka, or Muppidindra, who is also mentioned in several Nellore inscriptions 
(A. 56, KR. 84, N. 80, and O. 87 ), captured Conjeeveram in or before A, D. 1316-17. 
A somewhat mutilated record of Pratiparudra is found at Jambukéévaram, near Trichinopoly,}8 
The circumstances that led to the invasion against the Tamil country are not known, An 
adventurous Kérala king, named Ravivarman, appears to have taken advantage of the confusion that 
prevailed in Southern India consequent on the Muhammadan invasion in A. D.1310. He conquered 
the Pandya king and advanced as far north as Cunjeeveram in A. D, 1813.17 It may be that 
Prataparulra’s invasion against the Tamil couatry was in support of some Telugu-Chéda chief against 
the Iérala adventurer. Pratiparudra’s latest sure date is [Saka Samvat 1246], the cyclic year 
Rudh:rodgirin ( D, 10 ) corresponding to A, D. 1823-24, He probably died in A. D. 1325.18 What 
became of his dominions after his death is not known 2® An inscription at Upparapalle in the 
Cuddapah District refers to a son of Prataparudra named Juttaya.2¢ Sir Walter Elliot mentions 
Virabhadra as Pratiiparadras successor,2! while Mr. Sewell says that his son “ Krishna succeeded 
him, but with a much reduced kingdom,”23 The absence of inscriptions of either Krishna or 
Virabhadra is significant, and may be taken to show that the Kakatiya dominions were in a state of 
disorder, like the rest of Southern India, in consequence of the Muhammadan invasions. 


(To be continued, ) 


Kikattya Feudatories, 





$ Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 202, and No. 588 of Professor Kielhorn's List of Inscriptions of Southern India published 
in the Lpigraphia Indica, Vol. VII. 
9 Inscriptions of Jativarman Sundara- Pandya I, and of Jativarman Sundara-Pindya II. (A. D. 1276 to at least 
3290) have also been found at Nandulir in the Caddapah District; see my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1907-8, 
Part II, paragraphs 44 and 47. 
10 Perhaps the Chéla and Kékatlya feudatories combined together in this attempt to drive out the intrading 
Pandya. 
11 In the sequel, more will be said about this chief. 
12 See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-05, Part II, para. 44. 
2 The extreme south of the Nellore District was probably subject to the Telugu-Chidas of Nellore. 
4 In the Nellore District his inscriptions have been found in the Ongole ( 0.49, oO. 53, O. 58, O. 68, O. 87, O. 96, 
O. 129, and O. 149), KandukdGr (KBR. 1, KR. 23, KR, 40, KR. 54, KR. 55, and KT. 84), Atmakir (A. 53), Nellore 
_(N, 80) and Kavali taéluks ( KV. 33 ) and the Darg: (D.10, D. 12, D. 26, D.35, and D. 70) and Podili divisions (P. 6). 
15 By. Ind., Wol. VIL, p. 128. 16 Ante, Vol. XXI, p. 200. 
1T By. Ind., Vol. VIU, p. 8. Inscriptions of this king have been found so far at Conjeeveram (ibid, Vol. 1V, 
p. 145), Srirahgam (ibed., p. 148), and Tiruvadi (South Arcot). 

i$ Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, p, Ct. 

19 The editors of the Nellore volume assign KR, 28, CP. 21, and CP, 22 to the Kikatiyas. But these 
insoriptions seom to beloag to the Gajapatis of Orissa. 

2 See my -dnnual Heport on Epigraphy for 1995-06, Part II, para. 57. 

2L Ovins of Southern India, p. 84. Prat&éparudra’s son is here said to have retired to Kondavidu. 

22 Lists of Antiquities, Vol. IL, p. 174, The Muhammadan writers speak of Vindyakadéva, elas Nagadéva, as 
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the son of Pratéparudra. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PROPLES. 
BY THE LATE C. P. TIELE. 
(Translated by G. K. Na:tman.) 
(Continued from Vol. XXXV., p. 203.) 
7. The duties of the faithful. 


A complete ayer of religious ethics is as difficult to deduce from the scanty remnants of the 
most archaic hymns of Zarathushtra as a complete code of the religious doctrines themselves. 
he salient thoughts, however, which regulated the moral life of the devont 1 Mazdayasnians, and 
which are more fully dilated upon in the younger Aveséa find expressionin the Gdthas. Thedominant 
note is struck by the triad that it is not enough to practice good in acts and to combat the evil, but 
that we should equally consider sentiments and words. This injunction is enjoined in a variety of 
ways in the Gdthas, In lieu of sentiments, we have wisdom, and the latter is further subdivided into 
will, inclination, choice or belief ; 48 but the later formula ‘‘in thoughts, words, and deeds”? is 
ic6 employed.4® And the choaghts or the mind was subordinated to the guidance of Mazda, the 
omniscient, the deeds to that of Asha, the genius of righteousness, order and the cult, and the words 
to that of Sraosha, the heavenly listener and speaker. 


But, however great the value attached to words, the prophets before all laid stress on deeds, in 
that the mind reveals itself in them much more manifestly than in speech. Action stands at the 
head of everything Zarathushtrian, Man must seek his livelilood in his personal merits. He that 
soweth not the soil diligently, nor extendeth Mazda’s domain by promoting the settled mode of life, 
is not his trae worshipper. The doctrine of absolving prophets rests in a certain sense on 
a philosophical basis. But the prophets do not demand that man should give up the work-a-day 
existence for solitude and retired meditation, or that man should renounce the world with its joys and 
obligations. All asceticism is foreign to the Mazda creed. In a reorm, which was of 
a social as well as rel'gions nature, and which so intimately united mora) piety with the cultivation 
of the soil, nothing else in truth could be expected. 


This appreciation of energetic activity did not exclude sympathy for the indigent, The pious 
insignificant individual is more honoured than the opulent miscreant of importance, for it is 
incumbent on the faithful not only to devote himself to Mazda and to abjure the dwvas and the 
buman Ihrafshtras, but in his integrity and benevolence to maintain the ‘ Mazda’s poor.” 50 
I cannot but suggest that by these ‘‘ poor of Mazda ” is implied, not what Louis the Saint called 
le monu peuple de nostre Seigneur, but rather in the first instance the minstrels, preachers and 
priests, who must support themselves on the largesses of the faithfal, chiefly royalties and magnates, 


Had the stanzas, which deal with the nuptials of Pauruchishti, the prophet’s daughter, not 
been so corrupt, and therefore hard to elucidate, we shoull be able to affirm with greater certainty 
what the Zarathushtrian reformers thonght of conjugal alliance. What admits of no contradiction 
is that, in their view, religion must consecrate marriage, that the wife should respect the 
husband as one pure person does another, that she is bound to lay to heart the evangel of the prophets, 
and thereby to seek to study “the life of Vohumano.” “ Love each other in Asha, in righteousness 
and devotion, which will make your home happy,” is the admonition to the bridegroom.>! 


i a Na i 
#8 Yasna 48, 4, ahya zaoshang ushiish rcarneng; yasna 51, 21, chisti instead of manangha; qasna 28, 14 and £2, 2, 


manangha ukhdhaish shyaotha na:shcha. 


*9 Yasna 31,15 ; 51, 5. Here the agriculturist (zastryo) by “just deeds,’ possessing a good understanding for 
prayer, and having hukhratush nemanghe, is a sort of a type of the pious 
58 Yasna 47, 4; 34, 5. St Yasna 53, 8-5. 
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In vain we look into the Géthas for the Lhuetvaddta, the principle of the next of kin marriages 
as being the one invest ed with the greatest sanctity. Thesaints of the past, Zarathushtra, Peashaoais +. 
De Jamaspa, married into families other than their own, Consanguineous connuhium is Hattie 
Zavathushtrian nor Aryan. 1t must have been a local usage, which in time crepé into the Mazdian 
faith ; or, if that is not so, a measure invented with a view to conserve the purity of blood of a gmail 
Aryan minority, or a few noble gens. 





Love of one’s enemy and forbearance were not included in the category of viriues which the 
apostle of Mazda’s persuasion preached to his audience. On the contrary, to harbour or succour 
them was held to be prejudicial to the good cause. He thatis the best disposed towards the godly 
(ashono), be he kinsman, servant, or friend, and looks energetically after the earth (gavot, the Ieino) 
he is reckoned among the people who are after the heart of Asha and Vohumano. But it isa ae 
and one well-pleasing in the sight of Mazda, to do an evil turn by word, intent or action to ihe 
wicked. No clemency to them. The adorer of the Falsehood, who consigus house, hamlet, district, 
and country to misery and death, “him let men correct with the sword.’ The destruction designed 
by the enemy recoils on himself, so that a wretched existence shall be his doom. Ina word, the 
proper mission of the faithful is to smite the evil, Should he fail in it he has approved himself well- 
affected to the brotherhood of Mendacity, andso is oneof them. If he omits to assail the fiend, when 
it is in his power so to do, he is himself on the way tothe abode of the Fiend.52 In those times of 
fierce struggles, every act of compromise with the adversary was regarded as tantamount to 
treachery. It could hardly be regarded otherwise. The crusade that was the mission of the 
reformers, and the persecutions to which they were exposed, at least account for their intolerance. 
Unfortunately the religion they founded carried down to remote posterity the impress of this lack 


of forbearance. 


If, on the one hand, we cannot deny tho ethical nature of the Zarathushtrian discipline, it is 
self-evident on the other that, for a religion of antiquity, the moral element is not elevated above 
eudaimonism. The mandatory ordinances are ever accompanied by the mention of the reward, 
which awaits the faithful here below as well as hereafter, while menaces of terrible penalties in store 
for the evil-doers in the inferno of the Druksh are reiterated. The meed of the virtuous, a favourite 
theme, consists in mundane felicity and vigour, and, as has been already indicated, in salvation 
and alife without death in heaven. The pious are satisfied that they have earned kudos by their 
sacrifice, in acquitting themselves of their duty towards Mazda.** 


This accords with the peculiar development of the doctrines of dualism and retribution 
among the Zarathushtrians, and is a logical sequel to them. And if the recompense, as 
arule,is made to depend on sanctity and righteousness, it is Im Consonance with the 
commandment that the highest good is appointed for those who offer the largest number of 
sacrifices, whilst the worst lot is reserved for such as bring nothing to Mazda (or his 


priests ?).*4 


But here and there we get a gleam of a loftier plane ofthought. Ifthe piousare enjoined 


to adore Mazda5> with prayers with the single object of winning his favour, there are also 
exhortations to the saintly urging them to bring their souls into unison with Asha*® and to 


<ecttiaemmemmamantanevrnnsers\ithitatitcarapamartittipntssss meatier ALA ODT DL ATIC CA A 


52 Yasna 32, 2; 31, 18; 43, 8; 48,2; yasna 46;5 and6 lay down that a ruler shall publicly accuse anyone, 
who has been disobedient to him, and him who is untrue to an agreement entered into. 

83 Yasna 84, 15; 50, 5; 50, 8 refers to the hymns pronounced to acyuire blessings (padaish ya frasrute izhayao), 
In 51, 22, the living, not less than the heroes of the past, Zarathushtra, Vishtaspa, Frashaoshtra, Jamaspa, and 
Maidyomaongha mentioned in the preceding strophes, receive the bliss (vahishtem) for the offering they bring. 
Yasna 34,lisa difficult passage, but this much is clear that the return for religious acts, words and prayers is 


immortality, justice and the possession of abundance, the first fruits of which belong to Mazda. 
5t Yasna 51, 6. £5 Yasna 51, 20. 


58 Yasna 04,2. The good wind and the actions of the beneficent men (spentahvya neres) are Mazda's, 
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endeavour by acts to be comparable to Mazda, and to some extent to be his terrestrial embodiments, 
\WWhoever violates the moral law, the true doctrine by which the world is rendered blissful, and 
which was revealed first by Mazda to Zarathushtra and then by Zavathushtra to the world at 
large, feels guilty towards Mazda and the Ahurasand implores his forgiveness for “that deed 
whatsoever it may be.”57 And what is placed so often in the foreground in the younger 
books is prominent here too, namely, the idea that the life of a true Mazdayasnian is a life 
dedicated to the service of Mazda, attuned to his eternal ordinance, a struggle on his side and 
in accordance with his ways against the dominion of darkness and mendacity. 


Naturally, the Géthas furnish no detail regarding the cult, Sneh prescriptions belong to 
a, law-book. ‘The culéus is touched upon only here and there, From what little is positively 
said, it is manifest that in the main it was not different from what was in practise at a later 
period. In the cult, the prime position was occupied by “the red-hot fire of Mazda.”” The 
sacrificial offerings consisted of flesh, ®* sacred cakes, haurvatat, and probably a certain 
beverage which symbolically represented Ameretat.” In course of time the latter yielded its 
place to Haoma.®® At these sacrifices the manthras were recited and sacrificial litanies intoned. 
The priest charged with this function was, as we saw, the Zaotar, the Indian Hotar, and 
probably the supreme sacerdotal head was denominated Zarathushtra, asin later ages. Mazda, 
instructs him in what is agreeable to himself with reference to songs of praise and the cult, 
and in Asha he learns to know God’s own path. Mazdateaches him, as one friend would another 
as to how he should be adored with a prayer worthy of himself. The true Zarathushtrian gives 
himself up to his God, surrenders to him his soul, or his life-energy; in a word, life, but 
wholly for his service. From those who heed not Asha, which is to say, who fail of 
their obligations to God and man, Vohumano remains afar, — Vohumano, the beneficent Mind, 
the cherisher of the godly. And further, as he shuns the wild transgressors, Asha shuns 
those who, by denying Vohumano, offend against Aramaiti, knowing full well Mazda’s love for 
her; — those, in other words, who do not observe the second principal duty imposed upon the 
righteous, — the sowing of the earth. 


Practical so far, if the cult of the Zarathushtrian is in reality not unfrequently a service 
rendered for the sake of kudos, we do not miss in it altogether a purer and more elevated view; 
and many an utterance is characterised by a genuine religious spirit. 


(To be continued.) 
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SERIES I. 


Industrial Technicalities. 
BY H. A. ROSH, I1.C.S., 
Introductory Note. 


Tue existing dictionaries of Panjabi are very far from complete. The work of Bhii Maya 
Singh! is largely based on an old Panjibi Dictionary compiled by Janvier and published at 
the Ludhiana Mission Press about 1850. It also draws upon O’Brien’s Multdni Glossary 
for Multant words. Jukes’ Western Panjabi and English Dictionary? also draws upon 0’ Brien’s 
work, as well as upon Wilson’s Grammar and Dictionary of Western Panjabi’ O’Brien’s 
Multdni Glossary has now been re-edited by Mr. Wilson and Pandit Hari Kishn Kaul. 
Diack’s Kuli Dialect of Hind? also contains a Glossary of Kultii (Pahari) words. 

57 Yasna 81, 16 and 22. 


58 Myazda; yasna 81, 3. Itis much a question whether the horses and camels, which ara mentioned in yasna 
44, 18, a8 the gifts for the chanters and are consecrated to Mazda, are to be actually regarded as sacrificial offerings. 

5 Yasna 33,5 and9. This conjecture has already been spoken of. 

1 Munshi Gulab Singh and Son, Lahore, 1895. 4 Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trtibner and Co., London, 1900. 

5 Punjab Govt. Press, Lahore, 1899. * Punjab Govt, Press, Lahore, 1903, ° 
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But in addition to these regular dictionaries many official publications, especially District 
Settlement Reports and Industrial Monographs, contain words or even lists of oe oe ae 
never been drawn upon as materials for‘a complete lexicon of the Panjabi Dialects. These ji 
however, are used in the following Series, the first of which comprises sronde to sak a 
in the Monographs,’ Hence, most of the words in this Series (1) are technical oS 
Series II. will contain words from a number of Settlement Reports and Gazetteers dealing 
with a specified part of the Panjab. Series III. will deal with another part ad 50 on One 
Series at least will be devoted to words from unpublished sources, . 


These Series are designed to be contributions to a lexieography of the dialects spoken 
in the Punjab, as well as of those used in the North-West Frontier Province which are not 
Urdu or Pashto. As they do not form a dictionary, but merely raw materials for a dictionary 
only the bare definitions are given, butthe provenance of each merely local word is added, tan 
known, as well as the source from which it is taken. The Panjabi dialects have an extremely 
rich vocabulary, and have borrowed from (and quite as probably lent to) languages like the 
Balochi and Pashto, which are spoken on their borders. The object in view is to make the 
collection as comprehensive as possible. | ; 


The words collated from published sources cannot, as a general rule, be given with 
diacritical points ; nor can their accurate transliteration be guaranteed for the present, many 
of the older Settlement Reports, etc., having been printed before the Hunterian system was 
introduced. Due allowance must also be made for possible mistakes and misprints. Neverthe- 
less, the value of these sources cannot be denied. &.g., a considerable number of words have 
Geen culled from Maclagan’s Gazetteer of Multdnm (1901—2) and Diack’s Gazetteer of Dera 
Ghdzt _Khdn, which are not traceable in Jukes, and from works like Tupper’s Punjab Customary 
Law, Vol. II., which contains Kulii words not given in Diaek’s Kult Dialect of Hindi. 


‘It is intended to collect and print the material available for a Lexicon of Paijibi and its 
Dialects in the form in which it now exists, and eventually to obtain corrections and 
additions to that material. This task, as pointed out by the Rev. T. Grahame Bailey in his 
preface to The Languages of the Northern Himdlayas (now under publication by the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain), will require the enthusiastic toil of many collaborators. 


Abkhor&i: a small deep pot with a rim. Cf. matkdna. Mono: Pottery and Glass 
Industries, p. 8. 

Adda: a wooden frame. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 18. 

Adhaurt : a hide, of an ox or buffalo. Of. dhaur?, charsah. Mono : Leather Indusiry, p. 15. 
A half skin, ¢did.,‘p. 83. Cf. Platts, p. 30. 

Adhisa: a cloth containing 250 threads to three-fourths of a yard. Mono; Ootton 
Mannafactures, p. 4. 

Adhotar: a thin loosely woven stuff. Cf. dhotar. (Hind. Platts, p. 85:) Mono; Cotton 
Manufactures, p. 7. 

Aga :.the process of purifying gold: Jhelum. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 22. 

Agardan: a vessel for burning incense. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 11. 

Agwartha: a polishing stick. Cf. ranjwaté. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 14. 

Ahan: the Himalayan nettle (Urtica Heterophylic); Kangra. Mono: Fibrous Manufac- 
tures, p. 8, Cf. jaraha and kdrah. 

_Ainthni: a small wheel. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 12. 

Air: warp. Cf. tand, Mono: Woollen Manufactures, p. 5. 

Ajota Gagrashahi:.a:kind of silver; Kalli. Mono: Gold and Silvet Work, p. 6. 
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Akalbir: Datisca ‘Gaanatende: Mono: Woollen Macaticlanes: p- 11. 


Akhch& ; a mae of silk imported from Central Asia. Cf. kokhdni. Mono: Silk Industry, 
p. 14. 

Akhor : a yellow, green, and white silk, Mono: Silk Industry, p. 2 

Akhri: a star affixed to an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 25. 

Al: anawl. Cf. dr. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 23. 

Alian: a forehead ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Alwén: a kind of cloth. Mono: Woollen Manufactures, p. 8. 

Amlikar: pashmina embroidered with silk; Nurpur in Kangra. Mono: Woollen 
Manufactures, p. 9. 

Amrat: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 

Anam: aneck ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 


Anchl&: ribbon which is more than two ungals or fingers in width, Mono: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 28. (Cf. Platts, p. 89.) 


Anjani: oxide of manganese. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 20. 
Ankala: Calotropis gigantea = ak. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. A-i. 


Ankri: an iron rod about a foot long with a curve or hook at the end. Cf. kundz. 
_Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 24. (Cf. Platts, p. 94.) 


Arew&: a course Yarkandi silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 


Arganzi; a kind of silk imported from Bokhara, Cf. khujandi?. Mono: Silk Industry, 
p. 14. ; 


Arore; an instrament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 


Arthraé; a concave rest in which a vessel is held. Cf khopra. Mono: Pottery and 
Glass Industries, p. 5. 


Asar&; a cotton and silk thread. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p.28 Cf. pam, 
Ateran; an Indian silk of inferior quality. Mono: Silk Industry, p, 15. 
Aterw4&: a spinning wheel. Of, Hind. aferan. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 12. 


Athasi; a cloth containing 800 threads to the three-quarters of a yard. Mono: Cotton 
Manufactures, p. 4. 


Athuln&: around mould. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 
Atti; askein. Cf. chand. Mono: Silk Industry, p.17. (Atti, Platts, p. 22.) 
Attyan: a China silk imported from Bombay. Mono: Silk Industry, p, 14. 


Atura: a mixture of water and bark used in tanning. Cf. zarsa. Mono: Leather 
Industry, p. 18. 


Ateza. Cf. durghi (both in Peshawar). 
Baboya; a kind of phulkdr?. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 
Babri; a broken potsherd. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 38. 


Babriwanak: gold containing one-twelfth alloy ; Muzaffargarh. Mono: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 4. 


Badaite ; a bullock muzzle, Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p- 138. 
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Badam: akind of silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. (Per, bdolémz.) 





Badhain&; an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 
Badgar: a maker of leather jars. Cf. dabgar. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 6. 


Badha&; odd rupees over Rs. 100; Hissar. Cf. Sadlaur. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 5. 

Bada: plain flattened wire; Delhi. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 27. 

Badlaur: odd rupees over 100; Koh&t. Cf, dadhd. 


Bigar: a kind of cotton. Cf. Huridua: Shihpur. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 2. 
Bahaduri: an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 


Bahaira; the dried fruit of the Terminalia chebula. Cf. hurr. Mono: Leather Industry, 
p. 19. 


Bahin; the inside piece of a shoe. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 28. 


Bahrampuri; a kind of silk, produced in Gurdispur District. Mono: Silk Industry, 
p. 15. 


Bahwatte; an armlet worn by Hindu and Muhammadan females. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p, 25. 


Baigari or begri: a stone-cutter. Mono: Gold and Silyer Work, p. 24. 


Baina: a nose ornament. Cf. Platts’ Hind. Dicty., p. 211. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. &8. 


Baingar: a vat; Sialkot: Cf. vegar and ndnd. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 17. 

Bal, bala: an arm ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 83. (Platts, p. 168.) 

Balainchi: a hand-brush for the hair. Cf, kuch?: Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 

Balika: a nose-ring set with gems. Cf. diila. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 10. 

. Balma: a mould for grooves. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 

Bala: an armlet. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32, 

Barabia; a stick to which a piece of ivory is glued with Idk, for carving. Mono: 
Ivory-carving, p. 14. 

Banan: silk of the third quality. Cf. sij, kachar: Mono: Silk Industry, p. 17. 

Bandi-panewala: a worker in silk. Cf. ¢aidi, tadz?, Mono: Silk industry, p. 16. 


Bangiar: a person who ornaments chiris and takes them to villages for sale. Of. manedr. 
Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 26. 


Bani: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 


Banknal: a blow-pipe, smaller than the ndl and curved at one end. Mono: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 18. 


Banni: red earth. Cf. pannt: Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 3. 
Biongra: a wooden scraper or rabber. Cf. wydng. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 23, 
Bir: an ornament worn on the arm. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33, 
Bira: acracible in which kdn:h is melted. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 4. 


Barikangni: a thick stamped wire. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 25. 
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Basant-mitti: a medicinal preparation of gold, silver, pearls, copper, slag and other 
drugs. Moro: Gold and Silver Work, p. 30. 


Basoti: the Colebrookia oppositifolia. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 21. 
Balay&: a gold and silver thread-maker, Mono; Gold and Silver Work, p. 27. 
Batli : a synonym for pidl (cup); Banni. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 9, 


Battak : a suréhi with flattened sides and fitted with ears, to allow of its being slung 
on a traveller’s back. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 8, 


BawAliwAli nath: a nose-ring. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p 382. 

Beangra: a wooden scraper or rubber, Cf. ddongra. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 28. 

Bend: a forehead ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 32. 

Benj: sce jangli bdns. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 4. 

Beri: a variety of boat. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 17. 

BhAébar: a kind of grass, Andropagon involutus, Cf. Platts Hind, Dicty,,p. 177. Mono: 
Fibrous Manufactures, p. 2, 

Bhai bharn4: to cross parallel sets of strings behind each strand of the woof, Mono: 
Fibrous Manufactures, p. ll. 

Bhakla: a kind of cloth: Hissir. Mono: Woollen Manufactures, p. 11 


Bhambiri: the Antherea stvalika silkworm, Cf, kaunta and jodJdri. Mono: Silk 
Industry, p. 2. 

Bhanda: a bowl containing water and sand kept by the side of the potter as he works. 
Cf. trena. Cf. Platts Hind, Dicty., p.180. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. 


Bhar: a sheaf, Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 4. 


Bharat; a mixture of equal parts of copper and lead. Cf, Platts’ Hind, Dicty., p. 185. 
Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 1. 


Bharlti: a basket, Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p, 13. 

Bharrt: a sheaf, which the sep? gets at each harvest, Mono: Leather Industry, po. 
Bharty& ; a cooking pot, Mono: Brass and Copper Ware, App. C., p, 8, 

Bhaunar: the Himalayan nettle (Urtica heterophylla). Of. ahan. 

Bhedi; a kind of mould. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 


Bhirni: a kind of wheel used in twisting fibre; Dera Ismiil Khan, Mono: Fibrous 
Manufactures, p. 12, 


Bhodél: a plate of mica or tale. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 18. 


Bhoré; a wide hole in the ground in which a potter deposits prepared clay as stock, Cf 
ghambail. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p, 3. 


Bhiilchi : an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p- 838. 

Bhungi; a basket. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13, See P. D., p. 145. 
Bia&; a nose ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 33. 

Biang : a wooden scraper or rubber. Cf. sitn?. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 23. 
Bichhli: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34, 

Bich; Urtica reticulata. Of. kdrla. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p- A.-ii. 
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Bihul; the bark of the Grewia oppositifolia. Cf. dhaman. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures 
a ? 


Pp. 5. 
Bijli-k4-joré ; an ear ornament. Cf. Platts’ Hind. Dictr 18 + Utils — aha 
Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. yo pe lod, sv. bijlt = chénd, 


Bina: a forehead ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Bindli: an ornament worn by women on the forehead. Of. dind?Z. Mono: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 32. 

Biri: a narrow strip of leather. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 29. 

Birkas ; a chisel for making small grooves. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 9. 

Bitti: Russian gold (in five-rouble pieces). Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 

Bodi: a head ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Bohar : an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Bokh4raé : an English-made kind of sést. Mono : Cotton Mannfactures, p. 9. 

Bomkinj& : a tool for ‘clearing out the inside of a vessel to be turned hollow.’ Of. patra. 
Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 11. 

Bordi: a bracelet. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Borii: strips for bedding. Cf. saf. Mono: Fibrous Manufactares, p. 10. 

Borl&: 1 head ornament; Gurgaon. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Boye: a basket shaped like a cup; Kangra. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13. 

Budki: see butkz. 

Buikharcha;: a balcony. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 9. 

Bulbulchasham: a silk wovenina diamond pattern. Of. Platts’ Hind. Dicty., p. 164. 


Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 

Bins: lit., woof: also silk of the second quality used for the woof. Cf. wind. Mono: 
Silk Industry, p. 17. 

Bandi: the points at the heel and over the instep of a shoe. Mono: Leather Industry, 
p. 33. 

Bundt: the tassel of a silver pendant ; Kulld. 

Bungné: a forehead ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 


Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. 


Buraki: a pointed chisel for grooving. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 11. 
Burburaé: disintegrated felspathic rock. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 18. 


Burghi: an ear ornament, Cf. aveza. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 38. 


Bushara: see magar bans. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 4, 


Butka: the woof thread of a carpet. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 12. 


Butki: a Dutch ducat. Cf. dudé?. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 


ChabS: ascale-pan. Cf. palrd. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 25. 
Chabre: a basket shaped flat like a tray; K4ngra. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13. 


Chaggal: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 


Chag-gin: a water-bottle. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 27. 
Chagul: a leather water-bottle. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 25. 
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Chak: a double-wheel. Of. charkh. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. 

Chak4l - a wooden board with round holes init. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 24, 

Chakdanda: see dandd. 

Chaket: see dandd. 

ChakiwAli: akind of silver; Muzaffargarh. Cf. talw@li. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, 
p. 6. 

Chakki:a large shallow vessel in which grindstones are placed, and which serves to 
collect the four, Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 11. 


Chaklai: see danda. 
Chakor : a flat basket like a dish. Cf. dal; Kohat. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 14. 
Chakti: a small circular piece of silver; Hissir. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 5. 


Chikvati: theround piece of stone let into the potter’s wheel. Mono: Pottery and Glass 
industries, p. 4. 


Chala: small embroidery on a shoe. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 33. 


Chalak4ra: see danda. 
Challa: adie. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 


Challadar moli: a kind of mould. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 19. 
Challi: a spindleful of thread. Cf. mudha. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 3. 


Chamanpuri: copper of a light-red colour. Cf. chandanpurf and rast. Mono: Brass and 
Copperware, p. 6. 


Chamkali: a kind of silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 
Champ, aclamp. Cf. kildm and dhalijna. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 23. 


Chan: (1) a head ornament, Shahpur; (2) a bracelet, Ambala. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 32. 


Chana:askein. Cf. atéiy. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 17. 


Chandanpuri ; a copper of a light-red colour, Cf. chamanpuri and risi?. Mono: Brass and 
Copperware, p. 6. 


Chandan-saini har; a kind of necklace (hér)}. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 
Chandar-kala ; a neck ornament; Dehli. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 
Chandbina ; an ornament : Of. chandra. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 


Chandna ; gold containing from 2 ratis to 1 mdsha of alloy to the tola ; Sialkot. Mono: 
Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 


Chandra : Cf. chdndina. 
Chanjar ; a hollow jingling anklet. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 


Chankangan (? ckun-):a bracelet with pendants; Shahpur. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, pp. 32 to 34. 


Channa: asieve. Cf. jhannd. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 3. 
Chantaré; a head ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Chap: a finger ring. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 84. -challa:a finger ring. 
Chap: an Indian silk of inferior quality. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 
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Chapli: a leather sandal = kher?. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 6. 





Chappi ;a convex piece of clay or stone fitted witha handle. Cf. ko 
& e ne a. r 
and Glass Industries, p. 5. ra. Mono: Pottery 


Chappra: a flat wooden mallet with one side slightly concave. Cf. zh 13 
e e at bd 
Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. : iia eas ae 
Char; a basket with low sides; Kangra. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 18. 


Chara: a tripod on which sewn up skin is hung, Of. trikdl?, Mono: Leather Industry 
p- 18. | 


Chara, char&: an ornament for the foot; Lahore. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 

Charéi; vat: Cf. kén, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 18. 

Charb8: the little white spaces left between the woof threads of a carpet. Mono: 
Carpet-making, p. 18. 


Chari: (1) a hooked tong. Mono: Ivory-carving, p.14; (2) a cylindrical peg. Mono: 
Wood Manufactures, p. 11. 


Charkh: a double wheel. Cf. chd&; Derajat. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. 

Charkhéna: a guléadan woven in checks. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 19. 

Charkhi:; a Bokharan silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 

Charstiti: a cloth with quadruple threads in warp and woof. Mono: Cotton Manu- 
factures, p. 7. 


Chatarni: a brush used in applying dannz or other colouring matter to earthenware: 
Cf. chatrin. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. 


Chatora: achaser. Hind. chiterd, Platts, p. 424. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 28. 

Chatht: a basket. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 18. 

Ch&ti: an extra piece of leather covering the whole heel. Mono: Leather Industry, 
p 28. 

Chatrin ; see chatarni. 

Chau: a tall blue-stemmed variety of wild bamboo; Simla, Mono: Fibrous Manufac- 
tures, p. 4. 

Chauk: a gold ornament worn by Hindu women. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 24 
(for syns., cf p. 32.) 

Chauki-shah-jahan: a kind of silver; Kulli. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 6. 

Chaunsi: a cloth containing 400 threads to yard. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 4. 

Chaupat : a kind of silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 

Chaur4: a kind of hammered brass. Mono: Brass and Copperware, p. 3. 

Chaurasi : a small square-headed hammer. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 

Chaursi: an instrument. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 9. 

Cheki:a die. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 

Chelli: a foot ornament; Delhi. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 

Chhabi:a round cylindrical basket for holding bread. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, 
p. 14. 
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Chhaj: a measure ; the length of a man’s forearm, square (sic), Mono: Leather Industry, 
p. 33, 

Chhala: a kind of silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 

Chhalka : a flower-shaped silver pendant. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. 

Chhall: a kind of hill grass; Ambala. Mono: Leather Industry, p, 17. 

Chhibu : a tassel pendant ; Spiti. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 36, 

Chichr&: inner skin: Cf. jhill? and gadéd. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 17. 

Chikkt: a kind of basket; Kangra. Mono: Fibrous Mannfactures, p. 13. 

Chikri: a kind of white wood. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 6. 


Chilla-jaidar:a synonym for Nawabi silk imported from Bokhara. Cf. imdmt kundazi, 
ting and shdlbdf. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 

Chhin: a string used to separate the moulded portion of the clay from the rest of the 
lump on the wheel. Cf. chiwan, Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. 


Chhinka : a net suspended from the roof as a receptacle for clothes, food, etc., in the 
east; also the cattle muzzle used at the threshing floor in Karnal. Mono: Fibrong 


Manufactures, p. 14. 
Chhissi; a cloth containing 600 threads to # yard. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 4. 
Chhoti kangni: a thin stamped wire. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 25. 
Chilmard4: the seat of a saddle. Cf. chilmarddn, Platts, p. 489. Mono: Leather 
Industry, p. 33. 


Chilni: an iron blade or scraper used to smooth earthenware. Mono: Pottery and Glass 
Industries, p. 5. 
China: a short, pointed instrument. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 23. 


Chiri: undefined. Mono Gold and Silver Work, p. 24. 

Chirna: asaw. Ivory-carving, p. 11. 

Chiti ; a wooden rest used in shoe-making. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 33. 

Chittan ; rude paintings in black lines on pottery. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, 


p. 6. 
Chiwan: see chhin. 


Choln4 : an instrument for removing inequalities on the surface of pottery. Cf. khurdd. 
Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 22. 


Chopat: a pivot: Cf. thdez. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 4. 


Chorp4ni ; a kind of glass ornament; Peshiwar. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, 
p. 28. 


Chosth: asmailforcep. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 18. 


Chotiphul ; a silver ornament worn on the head by Hindu females. Mono: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 25. 


Chujan: a kind of grass; Shahpur. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 2. 
Chulkiyan; an ornament for the foot; Dehli. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 
Charna; a chisel. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 
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Chut: a grain sack ; Gurdaspur. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 10. 

Chuthi; an iron point. Cf. sumba and tumlt. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p, 4 


Chuttt.; a vessel used in clearing grain from dust. Cf. dokhlé 
Glass Industries, p. 10. . a. Mono: Pottery and 


Dab: a kind of grass. Cf. pannt and khart. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 2. 


Dab : the fibre of the poa cynosuroides used for making ropes and string. Mono: Fibrous 
Manafactures, p. 4. 


Dabkai: a gold and silver wire-beater. Hind. debdiyd, Platts, p. 506. Mono: Gold 
and Silver Work, p. 11. 

Dabla: a yellow silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 

Daf; asmall drum. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 6. 

Dafkain ; the sides of a saddle-tree. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 33, 

Dagi; an ear-ring suspender. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 

Dahe: long, flat, thickish bands of wood; Kulli. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13. 

Dal: a flat basket. Cf. chakor: cis-Indus. 

Dalbara ; an ornament for the neck. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 33, 


Damni; a fringe ornament that hangs over a woman’s forehead. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 82. Cf. Hind. meanings in Platts, p. 502. 


Danadaér: granulated. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 20. 


Danda; the stick by which motion is imparted to the wheel (rdm chak). Cf. chaket, 
chédkldi, chakdandé, chalakdra and sot?. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 4, 


Dandi: the shaft ofa pillar. Cf. dand?, Platts, p.507. Mono: Stone-carving, p. 3. 


Daraz: an instrument. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 9. 

Dari: a kind of silk mixed with flax imported from Italy. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 
Dari-kansi:; a kind of mould. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 

Darmél: a necklace, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. 


Daropa: the three seers of grain which the sept gets from every heap on the threshing 
floor. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 5. 

Daruwad: akind of mould, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 

DaryAt: a silk fabric, entirely of one colour. Mono: Silk Industry, p.19. -34/: a weaver 
of darydi, p. 16. 

Das: a small tool used in dressing leather. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 20. 

Dastband: a bracelet. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Dat: a curved knife. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 10. 

Dath&: beard bands; Hissér. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20, 

Daunah: a finger ring. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 

Denhin tilla: an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 


Desia pissa: gold in lumps, obtained by melting down old ornamenis. Cf. patar. Mono: 


Gold and Silver Work, p. 3. 
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Dewla, Deola: a small chirdgh specially used, by Hinds only, for illumination during the 
Diw4li festival. Cf. Platts, p. 560. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 11. 


Deva: a kind of wheel used in twisting fibres; Lahore. Cf. éh¢snt. Mono: Fibrous Manu- 
factares, p. 12. 


Dhabla: woollen piece-goods, a mixture of cotton and wool; Hissar. Of, Platts, p. 540. 
Mono: Woollen Manufactures, p. 8. 


Dhaga: a head ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32, 


Dhairni: a board perforated with holes used in twisting fibre, Montgomery. Mono: Fibrous 
Manufactures, p. 13. 


Dnakwan : a covered dish. Cf. sarposk. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 9. 
Dhalijna: aclamp. Of, kéldm and chdmp. 

Dhanak: a narrow kind of télat gota or gilt ribbon. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 28, 
Dhandt: an ear ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Dhaniri: a hand urZ or spindle (see dras). Cf. ur?. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 17. 
Dhanni: bellows. Cf. jhallén. Hind dhonknt. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 26, 


Dharamra: a neck ornament; Jhang. Cf. dharmara and durmarah. Mono: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 33. 


Dharan: an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 
Dhart:a strand. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p.12. 

Dharmara ; Shahpur. Cf. dharamra. 

Dhauncha; a kind of shoe; Peshiwar. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 29. 
Dhauri: Cf. adhauri. 


Dhedka ; a small silver ring with a ball-shaped pendant, worn in the ear, Cf. litk¢ and dhedi, 
Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. 


Dhedt: see dhedki, 
Dhelu : see konera ; Derajit. 


Dherné; an instrument used instead of aspinning wheel; Kull. Cf. ¢akl?. Mono: Woollen . 
Manufactures, p. 5. 


Dhol ; the middle piece of a shoe. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 25. 

Dholaré ; a neck ornament; Jhang. Cf. dulara. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 
Dhotar = adhotar. Cf. Hind. dhotar, Platis, p. 550, 

Dhukni; bellows. Of. dhanni. Mono: Brass and Copperware, p. 4. 


Dhip-chan: a short gulbadan. Lit., ‘ sunshine and shade,’ cf, Platts, p. 550. Mono: Silk 
Industry, p. 19. 


Dhur; a turning axle. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 14. 

Dihbla; arash. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 11. 

Dilidara; a kind of silver; Knlla. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 6. 

Diwali: a plain, rather broad, wire; Delhi. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 27. 
Doda; the husk of a pod. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 2. 

Dodmél; a necklace. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. 
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Doi: a small wooden instrument. 
p. 19. 


Ci. Hind (/o7, Platts, p. 569. 
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Mono: Leather Industry, 


Dokara: an alloy of gold containing a mésha of silver and one of copper to one fola of gold; 


Dera Ismail Khan and Sialkot. 


Dokari; an alloy of silver with zine and copper; Lahore and Sidlko'. 


Work, p. 9. 


Cf. dorassa. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. +. 


Mono: Gold and Silver 


Dolara (? dolra) : coarse stuff used as floor cloth, Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p: 7. 


Dolmiana: a waist ornament; Jhang. 


Domri: asynonym for tabdg, a 


Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 


Dolra: a type of darZ made of very coarse old cotton. 


Mono: Carpet-making, p. 2, 


large dish. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industry, p. 9. 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


TH EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA, 


22ND EDITION. 


A REPLY. 


ALTHOUGH, as a rule, an author does well to 
abstain from replying to his critics, Dr. Sten 
Konow’s review of my book (ante, pp. 178- 
SO) deuls with so many matters of fact, and with 
a large proportion of them so unsatisfactorily, 
that I think it better to break the rule and ask 
space for a reply. I accept the reviewer's 
assurance that his remarks are ‘offered in 
a perfectly friendly spirit,’ but, nevertheless, some 
of them are inapplicable and inaccurate. 


He quotes as an example of a ‘hard judgement’ 
my remark that M. Senart’s brilliant treatise 
on the Asoka Inscriptions is ‘largely ob- 
solete,’? and the reader of the review is left 
under the impression that 1 treated an eminent 
scholar with disrespect. What I actually said 
is:— ‘But since then (1886) several new in- 
scriptions have been discovered, and perfect 
reproductions of those known to M. Senart only 
in extremely faulty copies have been prepared 
and published, with the result that M. Senart’s 
book, Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, is now largely 
obsolete, notwithstanding its many high merits,’ 
That statement of fact is perfectly accurate. 
1 have lately read again M. Senart’s work, and 
there is no doubt that a great part of it has been 
Superseded by subsequent researches during 
twenty-two years. The publication of correct 
fac-similes has proved that the license of emenda- 
tion assumed by the learned author is not 
warranted by the facts, as Buhler pointed out 
long ago, 


notinvolve any impertinent censure on M. Senart 
or any disrespect to his profound learning, 


The other example of a ‘ hard judgement’ cited 
is my expression of opinion that Bana’s simile 
describing Skandagupta’s nose ‘as being as 
long as his sovereign’s pedigree’ may be con- 
sidered ‘the most grotesque simile in all litera- 
ture.” I am not disposed to withdraw that 
opinion, The texs goes on to say that another 
passage of the same writer, ‘although not in 
perfect good taste, unmistakeably bears the stamp 
of power.’ 


The complaint is made that ‘the treatment 
of the different parts is very uneven,’ Un- 
fortunately, the materials are very ‘uneven,’ and 
it is impossible to write history when the 
materials are lacking. Tastes differ, and some 
readers find the full treatment of Alexander’s 
campaign the only interesting part of the book. 


I am accused of often making categorical 
statements without quoting authorities or 
weighing opposing arguments. This serious 
charge is supported by references to my treat- 
ment of the question of Greek influence on 
the drama, art, and architecture, As to the 
drama, exact references are supplied, and both 
text and notes plainly state that the view of 
Weber and Windisch, to which I still adhere, is 
opposed by ‘most scholars,’ as the note puts it, 
or ‘acute and learned critics,’ as the text has it. 
What more could be said? If I had time to take 
up the question good reasons for my belief could 


be adduced. 
So, with reference to relief sculpture, the 


only reference possible is given in another pub- 
lication of my own. I have much material on the 


But the admission of this truth does | subject collected, but it is impossible to fill the 


pages of a political history with treatises on 
controverted topics in the history of art. 


As to the Gandhara sculptures, that is a big 
question. The references given are sufficient to 
put the student in the way of forming his own 
opinion. 

The point of the remarks about ‘ Greek 
architecture, which the reviewer deems ‘super- 
fluous, is that there was Greek architectural 
ornament, but not Greek architecture in India, 
a distinction rather neglected in Cunningham's 
treatment of the subject. As to ‘cosmopolitan 
Greco-Roman art,’ that, of course, is only 
a late development of Greek art. I think that 
if the reviewer looks up the Mathura sculptures, 
he will find that many, at all events, of the best 
examples of the Gandhara school belong to 
the time of Kanishka and Huvishka, whatever 
that may have been. The numismatic evidence 
that Kanishka is not earlier than Augustus bas 
been well summarized by Boyer. 


I gratefully acknowledge the serviee done by 
the reviewer in pointing out the strange ease of 
Chodaganga and his four sons in Orissa, 
whose reigns apparently cover a period of, at 
least, 131 years, not 130 as stated in the review. 
It seems to show that the tradition about the 
Nine Nandas may be less incredible than 
1 supposed. 


As to the Shahji-ki-Dheri at Peshawar, 
I necessarily followed M. Foucher. The correc- 
tion announced since the publication of my book 
was duly noted some time ago, 


The reviewer finds fault with me about the 
disputed site of Srévasti, If he will do me 
the honour of looking up the arguments which 
seem to prove that the inseribed statue came 
from elsewhere, he will probably agree that the 
umbrella came along with the statue. The 
recently-discovered copper-plate was dealt with 
in my article on Kanauj in the J. R. A. S,, 1908, 
p. 792, 


The review closes with a list of alleged 


‘nasty misprints’ or blunders, which I am 
bound to notice. 


Kushan.—-This form was adopted advisedly 
as being that made familiar by Cunningham and 
probably representing the real pronunciation. 
it occurs on certain Sassanian coins, and its use 
was justified by the note in J. R. A. S., 1903, 
p. 289. The Khardshthi alphabet, which gives 
the form ‘ Kushana,’ does not ordinarily distin- 
guish between short and long a, and the Chinese 
forms of the word suggest the long vowel. 
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Kautalya.—I am aware that most people 
write Kautilya or Kautilya, but I deliberately 
followed Mr. R. Shamasastry, who used MSs, 
and writes Kautalya and Kautaliya (ante, Vol, 
XXXIV, p. 5). Whe reference was duly given. 
Since the publication of my book I have received 
Prof. Hillebrandt’s valuab‘te paper Uber das 
Kautiltyasastra ( Breslau, 1908), which shows 
(pp. 1, 3) that the patronymic may be written 
optionally as either Kautilya or Kautalya. 


Kanva — should be Kanva, as written by 
Bhandarkar, 


Shishtra.—I wrote shastra, which is the 
ordinary pronunciation in Upper India. 


Vasishta —In the compound Viasishta-gotra 
(p. 197), the vowel might be either long or short, 
but the short vowel is preferable. 


Ka-gyur.—I followed Hardy’s spelling in 
Eastern Monachism. Other writers spell Kah- 
gyur. Tibetan scholars must decide which is 
right. 


Jaya-skandhavara —The accidental misplac- 
ing of the hyphen is rectified in the Corrigend: 
at the end of the book The interpretation, as 
noted, is D. R. Bhandarkuar’s. The reference is 
to ‘Epigraphic Notes and Questions,’ p. 16 of 
reprint from J. Bo. Br. R.A. S, Vol. XX. See 
also Kielhorn in Ep. Ind., V, 209. 


That is the complete list of so-called ‘nasty 
misprints.” The reviewer then proceeds to deal 
with certain ‘etymologies’ and other trivial 
matters. 


*‘Kharwir-Gaharwiair.’ —I never derived the 
one word from the other. The Kharwar descent 
of the Gaharwars rests on tradition, for which 
the reference is given. 


Thinésar-Sthinviévara.— A special note is 
devoted to the matter on p. 309 of the Karly His- 
tory, and more fully, ante, Vol. XXXV, p. 125. 


Chada.—This Andhra (not Andhra) name will 
be cleared up when Prof. Rapson’s forthcoming 
catalogue of Andhra coins appears. 


Rudradaman.— Could anybody suppose that 
the Ru lradiman of the fourth century was iden- 
tical with his namesake of the second century ? 


Harsha’s signature —I see no difficulty in 
believing that the elaborate signature was the 
king’s own handiwork, of which a specimen was 
kept in the Secretariat to be copied in documenta. 


Vinoent A. SMITH. 


Cheltenham, 18th Oct. 1908. 
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THE NARAYANIYA AND THE BHAGAVATAS, 
BY GEORGE A. GRIERSON, C.LE., Pa.D., D. Lrrz, 


( Continued from p. 262.) 
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Mékshadharma Farvan of the Santi Parvan of the Mahabhirata. 


Contents of some of the Introductory Chapters. 


WIA 


(The Adhydya numbers are those of the Sdatu Parran ). 

( Adhy dyas 174-181, not important for our present purpose. ) 

Adhydya 182, Conversation between Bhrigu and Bharadvaja. Birth of manat from the 
eternal mdénasa, and thence ahaikdra. The Lord (Prabhu) ereates ether, from which comes 
water, from which comes fire and air, and from these two, earth. The Self-born One creates 
the lotus-born Brahm4, who creates the firmament.*# 

183. Process of creation. 

184. The mahdbidtas or gross elements. Meaning of term. Particulars. 

185, 186. The vital fire and the vital airs. 

187. Indestructibility of the soul. 

188. Order of Brahmi’s creation. 


192. To the north, beyond Himavat, there is a country (evidently the White Continent, 
see below ), where all are pious, etc. (7010—16 ). Contrast with ‘here.’ . 


194. On the Adhydtma. 


207. On the nature of Narayana, who is the Male ( Purusha). List of nations who are 
sinners. In the South: Andhrakas, Guhas, Pulindas, Sabaras, Chuchukas, and Madrakas. In 
the North: Yaunas, KdAmbéjas, Gandharas, Kiratas, and Varvaras (7559). The universe 
developed by Krishna. Even Narada admits that he is the Supreme Deity. 


910. Description of the supreme yéga which leads to méksha, <Aidhydima = Vasudéva = 
Narayana. Repeated account of the Samkhya principles, 

917. Pravrttti, Nivritis, Purusha, Prakritt, Kshétrajita, yoga. 

918, Janaka’s devotion to Simkhya. Paiichagikha, Asuri. The instruction conveyed to 
Janaka by Paiichagikha. Polemic against materialism and Buddhism (7912 ff.). Janaka 
convinced. 

219. Explanation to Janaka of the Patichasikha doctrine as to existence after death. 
Méksha is not extinction, but is absorption, 

246. On thejiva (soul) and the gédhajiva. 

947-949, On Adhydtma (the Supreme Self), the five makébhitas (gross elements), and 
manas, buddht, and kshétrajra. | 

250,251. On the Supreme Duty ( Paré Dharmah ). 

952, On the mahiébhdtas. 

953. On yéga, and the power of seeing the jiva (soul ) and the lingaéarira (subtile body, 
or personal character ). 

44 This will be further developed in the Nardyantya section, At present we may state that, in the Bhigavata 


doctrine, mAnasa or manas corresponds to Pradyumna, and ahamkéra to Aniruddha. Usually the gunas, or 
constituents, corresponding to Brahma, are stated to spring from aharikira-Aniraddha, 
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254. On kdma (desire ), and its results. 


269-271, Kapila discusses the comparative merits of the religion of works and of yoye, 





275, Yéga, the path which leads to méhsha. 


276, Conversation between Narada and Asita-dévala (cf 12987 in 341, below) on this, 
Repetition of the principles of Samkhya (and of Pafichasikha ). 


936,287. Further account of Adhydtma. 
302, Discussion on the differences between the Saukhya and Yéga systems of philosophy. 


Both are approved, 
508. The principles of Simkhya described. Condition of the released soul (11177 ). 


304—808. On the akshara (undecaying ) and the Ashara (decaying ). 

309. On vidyd and avidyé. Samkhya and Yéga compared. 

210. On buddha and abuddha (the Supreme Soul, and the jiva connected with Prakriti). 
312—314. Conversation between Yajnavalkya and Janaka., Sarmkhya principles repeated. 


Creation and dissolution. 
315, On Adhydtma, adhibhitu, and adhidaivata ( cf. Bhag. Gitd, viit). 


816. On the three constituents ( guna ). 

317. On the nirguna and sagune. 

318, 319. The prineiples of Ydga described. 

320. Paiichagikha on the immortality of the soul. 


321. Janaka misunderstands the Pafichasikha doctrine, and is enlightened by Sulabha. 


The Narayaniya, 


336. Yudhishthira asks Bhishma who is the greatest God, the Deity of deities. Bhishma 
relates the conversation between Nirada and the earthly Narayana on the subject. This 
Warayana, who was the deity Narayana in earthly form and under the same name, lived with 
his brother Nara (also an incarnation) at Badarikdsrama, N irada, filled with bhakti for the 
deity NarAyana, finds them worshipping the deities and pitris, and asks who was the object of 
worship on the part of him who was really the Unborn, the Eternal. The Adorable One (1.6.5 
Nairfyana, the earthly ) replies (12678) :— 

The universal soul, or Male ( Purusha ), is known by the name of Kshétrajiiat? (the kenner 
of the body). From Him is sprung the indiscrete Prakriti possessed of the three constituents 
(guna )“ of conscious existence (sativa), energy (rujas), and inertia ( tamas ), and the source 
(yént) from which we two are sprung. It is this Universal Male (Purusha) that we worship 
in these rites that we nominally perform in honour of the deities and pitris. 


357. Narada determines to repair to the White Continent in order to behold Nirdyana’s 
original nature (ddya prakriti). Being endued with the power of yéga, he soars to the top of 
Mount Méru,and turning his eyes towards the North-West beholds a wonderful sight. Towards 
the North, in the Ocean of Milk, is the large White Continent. Here follows a description of 
the inhabitants. Amongst other wonders, their complexions are white, they are clean from 
every sin, and blast the eyes of sinners that look at them, 


eee 


‘5 See Bhag. Gita, xiii, and also many passages below, especially 18744. 


** TRogarding this translation of the word guna, see Garbe, Die Stikkhya Philosophie, pp. 184. For the other 
translations, see Hopkins, Great Epic, 119, 
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Yudhishthira interrupts Bhishma to enquire further about these people. Bhishma, replies 
(12711) :— In former times there was a king named Uparichara ( Vasu ), who was devo ted to 
Narayana Hari, Following the Satvata (7. ¢., Paicharatra ) rule that had formerly issued 
from the mouth of Surya, (the sun), he used to adore the Lord of gods ( dénééa, ¢. ¢., Narayana) 
and, with what was left over from his oblations, the grandsires. Adopting the Sitvate ritual 
he performed all the optional and necessary sacrificial acts. He ganndeced all that ve 
possessed as Bhagavata,?.¢., as coming from the Adorable One ( Bhagavat). Many leading men 
connected with the Paiicharatra cult used to eat the food offered to the Adorable One in his 
house*6, He never uttered an untruth, or had an evil thought, or committed evena mote of sin. 


(12722) This supreme scripture (7. ¢., the Paicharatra scripture) was compiled and 
uttered by the seven Chitra sikhandin‘? Rishis and (Manu) Svayambhuva, after worshipping 
Hari Nirdyana for a thousand years of heaven. They then read it to Narayana, who praised it 
and certified it to be in complete accord with the four Védas. He also prophesied that it 
would be the basis of the teaching of Usanas and of Brihaspati. The latter would teach it to 
king ( Uparichara ) Vasu‘®. 

338. After the expiry of a mahdékalpa, Brihaspati is born in the race of Adgiras, and 
instructs Uparichara Vasu. Uparichara Vasu studies the doctrine of the Chitra-sikhandins, and 
performs an asvamédha sacrifice. (12757) Amongst those present are the maharshis, sons of 
Prajipati, viz., Ekata, Dvita, and T'rita, who act as overseers (sadasya ). Brihaspati is the 
hétri. The Adorable ( Bhagavat ), the Gol of gods, the ancient one, being inyisible, takes the 
offering and carries it off without being seen. Brihaspati in wrath flings the sacrificial ladle 
to the sky, saying ‘‘ here I place his share, the god (déva) must take it away before my eyes.” 
(12768) Vasu and his overseers pacify Brihaspati, explaining that the: god is incapable of 
being seen, That manonly can see Him, on whom He has shown His grace (prasdda). Ekata, 
Dvita, and Trita then explain how, in their desire to see Narayana, they have travelled to the 
White Continent, the inhabitants of which are devoted to Narayana, the Supreme Male 
( Purashéttama ), and are bhaktas, 

[ Here follows the oft-quoted account of the White Continent ( Svéta-dvipa). It is so well- 
known that a few brief notes will suffice.] (12781) “ The inhabitants worship only the one god 
(ékdntin). Blinded by his glory we could not see Him, the Male (Purusha), Believing 
that this was due to insufficient penance, we performed austerities for a hundred years. We 
then saw them silently worshipping Brahma (neuf. ), turned towards the East and the North. 
Hari became pleased with them.” (Then follows a description of their worship). (12795) 
The deity is addressed as Hrishikésa (Lord of the Senses }, Mahapurusha (the Great Male), 
Piirvaja (First-born). These men, endowed with the highest (parama) bhakti, entirely devoted 
to Hari, knowing the Patcha-kala (= Paicharatra rules, see note °8 below), were worshipping 
with mind, word and action, The God (déva) certainly appeared in that place, but we could 
not see Him. We were informed that the Adorable could only be seen by those who had faith 
( bhaktas ). We then returned to our desired places, 

“When we failed to see Him after severe penances, how can you expect to see Him? 
Nariyana is a Mahsd-bhdtam,” the Creator of the universe, without beginning, withont end, 
indiscrete.”? (12812) Pacified by these remarks of Ekata, Dvita and Trita, Brihaspati 


45 For a long account of Uparichara Vasu, who was king of Chédi, see MBh., I, 2334 ff. 

46 Apparently the mahdprasdda, or sacramental meal of the modern Vaishnavas. 

«7 A collective name for the Rishis Martchi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, and Vasishtha (cf. 13040, 
below). It will be observed that, in opposition to Samkara, the orthodoxy of the religion is insisted upon. 

8 The name Vasu is important in connexion with the fact that the PAéficharatras worship the Adorable under 
the name of Vasu-déva. : : 

<9 P. C, Roy translates this word “a Great Being.” The meaning is not clear to me. One is reminded of the 
Sainkhya Mahdbhitas, or Grossor Elements, but_such a translation does not suit the passage. In the original, the 


word is neuter singular. 
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completes the sacrifice. Uparichara Vasu thereafter ruled righteously. Owing to the curse 
of a Brahmana he subsequently fell from heaven into the heart of the earth. There he 
worshipped and meditated upon Narayana, and through His grace ( prasdda) was once more 
restored to heaven, and obtained release (pardgat: ). 


339. Yudhishthira asks how, as Vasu was a Bhigavata, he was cast down from heaven to 
the heart of earth. 


Bhishma explains. The gods once had a discussion with the Rishis, the most excellent of 
the twice-born, as to whether offerings should consist of animals orof grain. The Rishis 
arcued for the latter. They appealed to Vasu, who, addressing them as dviydliamas, gave his 
boinion that sacrifices should be of animals. Enraged at his decision, the Munis cursed him to 
sink below the earth, and soit happened. The gods wished to release him, because he was 
a bhakta of the Brahmanya-déva.5° “ He will rescue thee as soon as the effects of the curse of the 
Brihmanas are exhausted.” They arranged for his sustenance while in the cavern, by making 
over to him the streaks of clarified butter (hence called vasu-dhdérd ) poured along the walls by 
Brihmanas at sacrifices. (12846) Vasu commenced to worship Vishvakséna®! and sang the 
prayers (japya) that issued from the mouth of Narayana. Although in the cavern, he 
sacrificed to Hari the five sacrifices®? at the five times..8 Then the Adorable Narayana Hari, 
the Adorable Vishnu, being pleased with his bhakti’, sent Garuda, as soon as the effects of the 


curse had worn off, to bring him up tothesky. Garuda didso,and he entered the Brahma-lika 
in bodily form, 


Bhishma continues: ~ I now proceed to tell how Narada went to the White Continent. 


340. Nérada goes to the White Continent to see Narayana. He raises his arms (in yé7a ) 
and sings a long prose hymn, addressing the deity as Nirguna, Ashétrajia, Purushéttama, Ananta- 
purusha, Mahd-purusha, Tri-guna Pradhdna, . . . the Paicha-yajno, Paitcha-kdla-hartri-patt, 
Pajicha-rétrika . . . . Hamse,>* Para-hamsa, Mahd-haisa . . Shikhya-yéga, § inkhya- 
mirti, .« . . Abhagna-yiga . . . Védsudéva . . . Bhakta-vatsala, Narada concludes, 
by saying that he is the deity’s dhakia. (This chapter is entitled the Makdpurusha-stavu. ) 


341, The Adorable, pleased with this hymn, shows himself to Narada, Description of 
his appearance, in the course of which he is named Hari Narayana. He addresses Narada. 
“‘ Kkata, &e., could not see me, but thou, being a monotheist ( éhdntika), hast succeeded. Ask 
a boon.’’ Narada replies that he has already received the highest boon by being permitted to 
see the Adorable. The Adorable praises the people of the White Continent, who are dhaktas. 
“ Being free from inertia (amas) and energy (rajas), they will enter me. (12889 ) He, whom 
having entered, the best of the twice-born become in Him (ha) released, is the Eternal 
Supreme Self (paramdiman ), to be known as Vasudéva,”’ 


— 


50 See note 8 on p. 252, awte, With this legend we may compare Abel’s offering of animals which was accepted 
by Yahweh, while Cain’s offering of fruit was rejected. 


_>l The chief of the Adorable’s pdrshadas or archangels, Here used for the Adorable Himself. Cf. 18467, 
52 Brahma-yajia, Nri-yajiia, Daiva-y., Pitri-y., Bhila-y. 


58 The five times (dla) at which these five sacrifices are performed recalls the name Pajicha 
& period of five nights. Various meanings are given to this compound, The Nérada-Pafichardtra says that rdtra is 
equivalent tosfidna, or knowledge, and that the five ' knowledges’ are two sdtivikas, a nairgunya, a vdjasika, and 
jena For further particulars, see Satdakalpadruma, s.v. Har is cne of the Bhigavata incarnations of the: 
Adorable, 


-rdira, literally 


.5t According to the modern bhakti theology, the Adorable had twenty-four, not ten incarnations. One of these 
was ‘that of the Hathsa, or Swan. 
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(12803) ‘“.At the dissolution of the universe, the Earth is absorbed into the Water ; the 
Water into the Light; the Light into the Air; the Air into the Ether (kha); the Ether into 
the Intelligence ( manas ) ; the Intelligence, which is a param bhita®, into the Indiscrete ( avyalstit, 
zt. é, Prakriti); and the Indiscrete into the actionless Male ( Purusha ). There is nothing 
beyond the Male (Purusha ), the Eternal. He, Purusha Vagudéva is the only Eternal. 
Visudéva is the Self (dtman ) of all elements (bhita). The five great elements ( muhétman ) 
are earth, air, ether, water, and light.56 These combined form a body (sarira). (12897) He 
who then enters it, is invisible and of little power. He is the Lord (prabhu), and thus becomes 
born and endows the body with action, Without the combination of the elements, the body 
cannot be, and without the living soul (jiva), the vital airs (vdyavah ) cannot endow it with 
action. This living soul is specified (parisamkhydta ) as Sésha, as Sam karshana, and as the Lord 
(prabhu)*’, He who becomes Sanatkumara, issuing from Samkarshana by his own act, and in 
whom all created things merge at the universal dissolution, is the Ifanas, Intelligence, of all 
created things and is named Pradyumna. From Pradyumna is born he who is the Creator 
(tartvt), the Cause (hkdrana), and the Effect (harya ), from whom everything movable and 
jmmovable is prodaced, namely Aniruddha, the Lord ( Igéna), discrete ( vyakta ) in all his works. 
(12904) When Vasudéva, the Adorable, Kshétrajiia, devoid of constituents (guna) is a living 
soul, he is Samkarshana. Pradyumna or Intelligence, is born from Sathkarshana, and from 
Pradyurnna is sprung Aniruddha, or consciousness ( ahkankéra )°3. “I, Vasadéva, am the Male 
( Purusha ), the actionless, the Twenty-fifch®. I am without constituents (guna), without 
parts, indifferent to alternatives, without ownership. [ am Iga, the preceptor of the world. 
That which thon beholdest is not me, but illusion (m4yZ), creited by me. Thou shouldst not know 
me thus, endowed with the constituents of all created things, for [ am omnipresent, the inner 
self (antardimin ) of all living creatures, yet when their bodies are destroyed, I am not 
destroyed. Brahmi is my chief overseer. Rudra, born of my wrath, is sprung from my 
forehead . . . . . « (12924) Brahma was created by me, and himself sacrificed to 
me. I madehim my son at the beginning of the won (htlpa ), and endowed him with the 
overlordship of the worlds, and with consciousness (awhtdra ) suggesting the identification of 
things (ndma-parydya vdchuts) . . . . . After granting these boons, I became inactive 
(nivritti-paramé “bhava ). (129384) After a thousand ages (yuga) I shall withdraw the 
universe into myself, and shall remain alone with Wisdom (vidyd), with which I shall emit 
the universe again®? a3 before. (12936) It was my fourth form (that of Vasudéva) that 
created Sésha or Samkarshana. He produced Pradyumna, and in turn Pradyumna produced 
Aniruddbha. From the lotas sprung from Aniruddha’s navel was produced Brahma. -. . In 





55 Manas is not here the Manas, or mind, which is the elsventh organ of sense and action, derived from 
Ahaikdra, or cousciousness, of the Sdmkhya principles. In this place it is the Bhagavata synonym of Buddhi or 
Mahat, i. e , Inte'ligeno2, the second of the Sa&ihkhys principles, which is prodused from the indisorete Pragriti 
or Pradhan. Mana; is given a3 a synonym for this in tha Stirkhya-krama-dipikd See Garbe, Die Stiikhya 
Philosophie, p. 244. Parama Bhita, the Supreme Element, seems to mean the Ultimate Discrete, beyond which all 


is Indisorete. C/. 12903, and also 18035 and note® thereon, below. 
- 56 This is all Sath'chya-ydsa. See Colebrooke, Hssay, I, 255 &. Vasud6va corresponds to the Saihkhya-yéza 


~ Purtsha or Iscara. 

57 Were we begin to meet the vytha doctrine of the Pifchardtras. Sésha is here only another name of 
Sarnkarslana, as Sanatkumara is of Pradyumua. As explained ante, p. 261, the process of evolution of the universe 
by vyttasis as fotlows:— From Vasudéva, or the Adorable, are evolved a being named Saiwhkarshana and 
Indiscrete Matter (Prakriti or Pradhdna). From the combination of these two are evolved Pradyomna and 
Intelligence (Manas or Muhat. From the combination of these two are evolved Aniruddha aud Consciousness 
(dAhanhkdra). From the combination of these two are evolved Brahmi, the Fashioner, and the Elements 
( Mahdbhittdn:), out of which he fashions the universe. For another system, with only asingle vytiha ( Aniruddha ), 


see note % on 18°34 ff, ' ‘ 
88 Tho meaning of all this is that Vasudéva, by dividing himself became ( with the three others ) four beings 


by successive production. nee 
59 Purusha is the last of the twenty-five prificiples in Sannkhya-yoga. 


6u Cy the Logos doztrine, and 183€2, 13167, below. 
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each seon I shall become incarnate as the Boar, as the Man-lion, as the Dwarf, as Parasurdma. 
At the junction of the Tréta and the Dvadpara ages I shall become incarnate as Rama, the 
son of Dagaratha. The saints already mentioned as the sons of Prajapati (12757 ), viz., Bkata 
and Dvita, shall become incarnate as apes, in punishment for an injury done to Trita®l, They 
shall, in that form, be allies in my work. When the Dvapara age is passing into the Kali age, 
I shall become incarnate as Krishna. (Krishna’s exploits detailed). (12965) Having thus 
relieved the burden of the earth according to my will, I shall cause a terrible destruction 
(pralaya ), surrounded by knowledge of the Supreme Self (? démajrdndbhisaihvrita), of the 
principal Satvatas and of Dvaraka, and shall go to my own worlds (svdn lékdn ), which are 
honoured by Brihmanas. ( Later on, in 12968, the term sdivata is employed as synonymous 
with the name Krishna). [ Next (12967) comes a recapitulation and fuller list of the 
incarnations. It is the ordinary well-known list of ten, except that Buddha is omitted, and 
Harhsa®? is substituted, being put first of all. After Hamsa comes the Tortoise, then the Fish, 
Boar, Man-lion, &c.]. (12971) Now, Narada, thou hast seen Me in visible form, a thing 
which has not been permitted even to Brahma.” 


Bhishma continues: — “The Adorable Déva then disappeared. This great Upanishad 
which is associated with (samanvita) the four Védas, made by Samkhya-yéga ( Sdikhya-ydga- 
krita), was named by Narada ‘ Pafchardira,’ and was heard by him from the mouth of 
Nir&yana Himself, and was repeated accurately by him in the abode of Brahma ®.,” 


Yudhishthira asks why all this had to be told to Brahma. Surely he knew it all before. 
Bhishma admits that the objection is a sound one. Narada did not tell it to Brahm4, but to 
the saints ( siddha ) assembled there. Sirya (the sun ), having heard it on this occasion, repeated 
it to sixty-six thousand Rishis in his train. (12987) They told it to the deities assembled on 
Mount Méru. These told it to Asita,4 who told to the Fathers (pétri). The Pitri Sanitanu, 
my father, told it to me, and I tell it to thee. Itis only to be told by thee to him, who is 
a faithful one (dhakia) of Vasudéva. Benefits of reciting it described, May the eternal 
Adorable, Janaérdana, be pleased with thee. ) 


Vaisampayana narrates how Yudhishthira and his brethren, on hearing Bhishma’s 
discourse, all became devoted to Narfiyana, Their continual cry was ‘“ Victory to that 
Adorable Male ( Bhagavat Purusha ).” 


342, Saunaka asks how it is that Bhagavat (the Adorable ), the Bhagavata Prabhu, 
who Himself has laid down the rules of inaction (nivvitt’ ), has created gods who partake of 
sacrifices which involve action ( pravritti) and others, of contrary mind, who follow the rule of 
inaction. 


Santi replies by telling what Vaisampdyana said to Janaméjaya on this subject, having 
heard it himself from Krishna Dvaipayana. (18034) The Supreme Self ( paramdiman) of 
Sainhkhya-yoga takes the name of Mah&purusha,—or the Great Male,—-by his own act. From Him 
is sprung the indiscrete Pradhana®, (13036) From the Indiscrete, who is [évara, was produeed, 
in order to the creation of the world, the Discrete, — Aniruddha, who is known among men as 





ee 
61 They threw him into a well, in order to get hia property. Not very saintly conduct. 


62 Hansa is the fourteenth in the modern bhahkti-cult list of twenty-four incarnations. The Bhdgavata 
Purdna calls this incarnation Narada, 


63 Brahm& was Narada’s father, 
st Asita Dévala, the Rishi of Rig-Véda, IX, v, 24. Note that he was also the Simeon of Buddhism, who took 


the young child Siddhartha into his arms and blessed him, To the Buddhists he was an exemplary Rishi, though 
following heterodox rules. See Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 68, : 


6 In Sathkhya-ydga also called prakriti. 
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oa Uisaiele : Intelligence (mahat)®, He is also Consciousness (ahankdra), and being 
vested with discreteness he created the Grandfather (7. ¢@, Brahm’). From it also, in sts 
capacity of consciousness, are sprung the five grosser elements (mahdbhita ), earth, air ae 
water, and light. Having created the grosser elements, he also formed Gee ali tn 

; ; qualities ( (dn 
gundn ), Eight beings were produced by the combination of the elements. oy: ( 18040 ) 
Marichi, Aigiras, Atri, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Vasishtha, and Manu Svayathbhuva (of12722 ) 
These are known as the eight Prakritis. From these eight was the whole universe ae. sie 
Brahma formed the Védas, sacrifices, &c., Rudra was born, having anger for his Se] ges 
( réshiitmaka ), and himself created ten others, and these eleven are called tthéra-purushas or 
males (purushas) by production®*, All these ask Bralmé for definitions of their respectire 
duties. He takes them off to enquire from the indiscrete Great Male ( Mahépurusha), who 
dwells on the north shore of the Ocean of Milk (i. ¢, presumably, in the White Continent ). 
(18054) They engage in austerities, and after a thousand celestial years, the Adorable directs 
them to perform a sacrifice in His honour. They do so, (18065) Then the Adorable gives 
them the privilege of enjoying the fruits of sacrifices made by them ( this is action, prevritti) 
and of receiving a share of the sacrifices offered by men. Strengthened by these sacrifices they 
are to tend the worlds. So strengthened, they will strengthen Him. (1882) Different 
creatures are intended for different purposes, some for action (pracritti), some for inaction 
(nivritt?). (13075) Marichi and the others (Manu’s name omitted ) will be teachers of the 
Véda, and hence of action. (13079) The seven mind-born sons of Brahma: Sana, Sanatsujata, 
Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatkumara, Kapila, and Sandtana, will he teachers of Sdinkhya-yéga, and 
apostles of inaction. They are foremost of those who know Yéga, and are skilled in the 
Samkhya philosophy (jidéna), ( Pradhana is ) that from which consciousness (ahaih) is sprung, 
and, before (consciousness ), intelligence (mahat), indiscrete with its three constituents 
(guna). Beyond Pradhina is that which is called Kshétrajia, who is I Myself. This conscious- 
ness is the path of those who follow action, and is fraught with return, 


(18088) Descriptions of the four ages (yuga). In the Kali age, when only a fourth 
part of righteousness (dharma) will remain, (13095 ) ye are to go to places where the Védas, 
sacrifices, austerities, truth, self-restraint, accompanied by mercy, still flourish. 

They all go away, except Brahmi, to whom (18099) the Adorable shows Himself in the 
form of Aniruddha, with a horse’s head (hayaéiras ), bearing the triple staff (éridavde) and 
an ascetic’s pitcher (kamandalu ), and singing all the Védas. He lays the burden of the world 
on Brahma, promising to become incarnate when necessary, and disappears. Brahma adopts 
himself the path of inaction, but ordains the path of action for others to give picturesqueness 
(chitratd) to the world. (13108) Vy4sa’s song in praise of the Adorable. (15122) Benefits 


of hearing or reciting the above. 
343. Janaméjaya asks Vaigamp4yana the meaning of the names employed for the Adorable 
in Vydsa’s hymn. Vaiésampaéyana quotes the reply of Késava (7. é., the incarnate Adorable ) 


himself to a similar question put by Arjuna. 


66 Here, as in 18463 ff., the vydhas Sarnkarshatta and Pradyumna of the full list in 12904 ff. are omitted, and 
Aniruddha performs their functions as wellashisown, This is expressly allowed by 13602. Mahat is here the 
equivalent of the Bhazavata manas, or Intelligence, corresponding to the Sathkhya-Yoéga buddhi or mahat. The 
usual stages of evolution are(1) Sarhkarshana-Pradh4na ( or Prakritt), thence (2) Pradyumna-Manas, thence (3) 
Aniruddha-Ahuikdra, and thence (4) Brahmé and the elements, But here (1) Anirnddha-Pradhdna prodaces 
Mahat (i. e., Manas }; (2) Aniruddha-Mahat produces Ahamhéra ; and ($) Aniruddha-Ahankdra produces Brahma. 

67 The word guna can hardly mean the guna, or constituents, of Samnkhya, for they are not subject to creation. 
They exist from eternity, even in Pradhina. P. C. Toy interprets the word here as meaning the attributes of the 
elements. They were cteated, and then their attributes, and, though this again is not Samkhya, he is evidently 
right, In this passage all mention of the S4snkhya tan-matras, or subtile elements, and of the ten organs of sense 


and manas, all of which are derived from consciousness, is omitted. 
& See 18140 #,, below. Rudra was born from Nariyana’s wrath. 
69 Vikdra is the Sfrnkhya technical term for the production of Buddht from Pradhdna, and so on. 


7 The meaning of the original is not clear, but this seems to be the sense. 
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There are many names of Me in the four Védas, Purdnas, Upanishads, in astronomy also, 
in the Sdakhya, in the Yéya-sdstra, and in the Ayur-Véla, (18140) Salutation to 
Narayana, who is the universe, devoid of constituents (guna ), and yet their self ( gundiman ), 
¥rom His grace ( prasdda ) is sprung Brahma, and from His wrath (hrédha ) is sprung Rudra, 
He is the source (yéni) of everything movable and immovable. That which has eighteen, 
attributes (guna) is Conscious Existence (saitva )71, It is the supreme Origin ( prakrit?) , 
the Self (@éman) of the worlds (Jéta). From it come all the changes of creation and 
absorption. It is austerities, the sacrifice, the sacrificer, the ancient Male ( Purusha), Viraj?2, 
Asamale being itis Aniruddha. By His grace ( prasddu) towards the wane of Brahmii’s night, 
Brahma was born in the lotus. Towards the wane of Brahmé's day, Aniruddha became subject 
to anger (krédhdvishta), and Rudra (Siva) was born from his forehead. Thus, of these two 
great Vibudhas, one was born from his grace, and the other from his wrath. Under his 
directions, these two create and destroy in turn. Rudra, also called Kapardin, &c., is to be 
considered as having Nardyana for his Self. Whoever worships him worships me. I am the 
Self of all worlds, and therefore I worship Rudra, asreally my Self. If I did not worship iéana 
(i. ¢., Rudra), no one would worship my Self, The standard (pramdna) which I set is followed 
everywhere. Standards are to be worshipped, and therefore I worship him. He who knows 
him knows Me and vice versd, Rudra and Narayana are one being ( sativa ) divided into two. 
He alone can grant mea boon. Long ago I once adored him to gain the boon of a son’. In 
doing so, I only adored myself, For there is no other deity whom Vishnu adores.” 


(13161) There are four kinds of people who are faithful to me ( mama bhakta). The first 
and best are those that are devoted to one god (ékdntin), 7. ¢, tomealone, The remaining 
three include those who do good works for the sake of their fruits. 


(18167) Explanation of the names Nardyana, Visudéva, Diméddara, Prisnigarbha, 
Kééava, Gétama, Hrishikésa. The explanation of the name Vasudéva is (13169) “As the 
sun with its rays, I cover the whole world, and am called Vasudéva because I am the one that 
dwells above (adhivdsa) all creatures.” (13186) [ Commencement of the explanation of 
the name Hrishikésa. Agni and Séma have a common source (yéni) |, 


344, The Adorable explains to Arjuna why Agni and Séma have a common source. He 
first relates an ancient story sprung from the energy (téjas) of His Self. Whenat the end 
of four thousand ages (yuga), there occurs a universal dissolution; when everything merges 
in the Indiscrete ; when there is a blank inertia ( or darkness, tamzs?4) without light or earth 
or air; when the world is one sea of water and is known as ‘ bréhma-bhita,’ without 
a second; when there is not night or day; when nothing exists or does not exist; when there 
is neither Discrete nor Indiscrete: then the eternal Male ( Purusha), the immutable Hari 





71 Sattra, which is itself one of the three gunas of the Sérnkhya Fradhdna, has itself, as here stated, eighteen 
gunas, which here mean ‘attributes’ or ‘ properties,’ A list of these 18 gunas of sattva is given on p. 215 of 
Professor Garbe’s Die Sdthkhya Philosophie. A slightly different list is given in Nilakantha’s commentary to this 
_ passage, viz.i— 


Pritih prakdsyam udréki laghutd sekham éva cha 
akdrpanyam asamhrambhal samtlshah Sraddadhanat& 
kshama dhy-t y ahvrisd, cha Saucham akridha éva cha 
avjavariz samaté saiyam anasty& tathat ’va cha 


ti tat-tad-gundpaddhih prity-ddi-sabdits bhavaté ’ti gauna-ndma-nirvachanam. 
In MBH, xii, 11623 ff. there is another list of the gunas of sattva, but giving 31 not 18. Cf. Hopkins, 
Ihe Great Ep’c of India, pp. 119, 120. 

72 Here Prakriti or Pradhina is apparently equated with the Adorable, from whom it proceeds. The whole 
passage seems fo mean that Aniruddha, as descended both from the Adorable, and from Prakriti, represents them 
both. Regarding the identification of Purnsha with Prakriti or Pradhana, cf note to 18762, below. 

73 All this glorification of Siva is evidently an insertion by the writer of the latest additions to the epic ( what 


Hopkins calls the ‘ pseudo-epic,’) in which no’god is equal to Siva, So also the concluding part of the nex 
ndhysya, Cf. Hopkins, Great Pic, p. 184, = : 


1 Tamag here means Prak,iti, See note to 13463, below. 
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becomes revealed from the inertia ( or darkness, tamas ), which is endowed with the const tase 
of Narayana ( V@rdyanagundsraya ), immortal, without senses, inconceivable, without origin 
true, merciful, with a mark upoa his forehiad, impelling in various sianiens without het: 
death, decay, or form, all-pervading, maker of all things. (Reference to Rig-Véda X, cix. 1 ) 
Then, on the revealing of this Male ( Purusha ), sprang trom tamas, a en ae i. 
for his source (ydnz), namely on the revealing of Brahma (masc. ), the Male ( Purusha) ee 
desirous to create offspring, created Agni and Séma from his two eyes. Description of ae deity 
of Agni. Description of Brihmanas and their powers. Stories of several Rishis. J 


(13224) Agni and Séma are regarded as the joy (harsha) of the universe. Hence I am 
called Hrishikésa. Continuation of the explanation of the names in Vyasa’s hymn. Ritadha- 
man, Sipivishta, Aja, Satya (13235-7 ) Sattvata (sic) (because I am full of sativa), Krishna 
(because I plough, krishdmi, the earth, and am of dark (krishna) complexion ), Vaikuntha, 
Achyuta, Adhékshaja, Ghritirchis, Tridhitu, Vrisha, Vrishikapi, Anddi, Amadhya, Anan 
Suchisgravas, Hkigritga, Trikakud, Viriicha, (13254 ) Kapila ( by the followers of Samkhya ), 
(13255) Hiranyagarbha (by the followers of Yéga, cf. 18703), the four different Védas 
Dharmaja, Nara and Narayana, Khandaparaéu. Legend of the origin of the last name and of 
the battle between Rudra and Nara-Nirfyana. Brahmi’ intervenes and pacifies Rudra, who 
acknowledges Hari’s superiority. Hari addresses Rudra after the reconciliation (18298): —~ 
“‘He that knows Thee, knows Me; He that follows Thee, follows Me; There is no difference 
between us two.” I have now told this story. (13300) Rudra is the deity sprung from my 
wrath (krédhw). Hnd of the Adorable’s speech. 


345, Sita relates to Saunaka, Vaigampiyana’s account to Janaméjaya of Narada’s adven- 
tures after seeing Narfiyana. (13314) Narada goes to Badari and there meets the Rishis Nara 
and Niriyana. He tells them what he has seen in the White Continent. (13358) Bhagavat 
the Adorable, is dearto Bhagavatas. (18370) Iam here under Hari’s instructions, and shall in 


future dwell with you two. 


346. Nara and Narayana address Narada. He is highly honoured by having been 
permitted to see the Lord ( Prabhu ). Not even Brahm& has seen Him. “ No-one is more dear 
to Him than His éhakias, and therefore He showed Himself to thee. We two are the only ones 
who have access to the place where He performs austerities. (138376) From Him springs 
mercy (ksham@), which is connected with the earth; savour(rasa) attached to water; 
heat (¢éjas) attached to the sun; tangibility (sparsz) attached to the air (vdyu) ; audibility 
-( gabda ) attached to the ether (dhdsa ) ; and mind ( manas ) which is attached to the moon. 
That place, where He dwells, with Wisdom ( vtdyd, cf, 12935 and 13467) for His companion 
is named by the Véda ‘Sat,’ the existing, the productive cause of things created ( dhilta ), 
( 18888 ) The perfect who are free from actions, whether good or bad ( punya-pdpa-vivarjita ), go 
thither. They first enter the sun (dlitya) as the door. There their bodies are consumed and 
they become atomic entities (paramdnubhita). Thence they enter that God (mame not 
mentioned’*), and then, freed from him, they stand in the body (tam) of Aniruddha. Then 
having become mental entities (manébhéia) they enter Pradyumna. Freed from Pradyumna, 
the best Brihmanas (viprapravara) and Sitkhyas, with the Bhigavatas, enter Samkarshaaa 
who is living soul (j#za}. Thence, void of the three constituents ( traiguga-hing), they instantly 
enter the Supreme Self (paramdiman), the Kshétrajiia, Himself without constituents, (18888), 
who is Vasudéva, the abode of all things ( sarvdvdsa ). We were born in the house of Dharma, 
and live here to hail the various manifestations of the deity in the three worlds.” (1839V ), 
Narada remains with Nara and Nariyana for a thousand celestial years. 

347. Origin of the oblations to the pitris explained in a conversation between Narada 


and Narayana, the elder of the two sons of Dharma. 


se ra RN ee 


78 Here we leave the Saukhya-yéga, and find ourselves among the Brahm& speculations of the Upanishads. 
76 P. OC. Roy says he is Narayana, which is impossible. I consider that it refers simply to the Sun. Being 


consumed they enter him as the door. 
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348. Ihave told you the word of Narayana as it was spoken to Narada, and as I heard 
it from Vyasa. It was obtained by Nuirada from Nirdiyana Himself. It has once before 
been concisely told in the Hurigitds (7.¢., the Bhagavad Gitéd ). (18441) The Sauti tells 
Saunaka that he has now told him the story (ékhyéna) entitled the Ndr@yaniya. Praise of 
Niriyana by the Sauti, and list of Elis attribntes. Heis . . - . (13447) the Witness, 
of the Worlds ( léhka-sileshin ) (cf. 18743 ), the Unborn (aja ), the Male (Purusha ), the Ancient 
One (Purdéna) « .« « « + He is adored with their understanding (duddii) by the 
SAmkhya-ydgins. 

319, Saunaka asks why the Adorable appeared to Brahma with a horse's head ( haya-siras ), 

(see 13092 in Adrydys 342), The Sita tells how Vaisampiyana explained the point to 
Janaméjaya. (15462 ) Description of the dissolution of things. Vhe earth ( dharani ), 
becomes absorbed ( Una ) into water ( dpas ), the water into light (jyotts ), light into air ( vdyz ), 
aiv into ether ( dsasaz), ether into intelligence ( manas ), intelligence into the Discrete ( vyakia ), 
the Discrete into the Indiscrete ( avyakia ), the Indiscrete into the Male ( purusha), and the 
Male ( puis ) into the All (sarva ).77 Then the All become only inertia (tamas ). Inertia is in 
its essence primevally immortal ( maéldmritéimasu). From ib was sprung (sahdréita) Brdhma 
(neut.). It had for its aim the conception of a universe, and so took a form evolved from the 
Male (paurushéin tanum), (18466). As a male, this form is called Anirnddha, and, as a 
neuter, it is also ealled Pradhana.”® lt is indiscrete and possesses the three constituents (guna). 
He isthe deity with Wisdom (zidyd, cf, 12985 and 14382) for his companion. Vishvakséna, Hari, 
the Lord (prabhu). We became subject to Yéga-sleep, and lay upon the waters only. There 
he meditated upon creation, and while melitating remembered intelligence (mzkat),7® which 
was his own self (@tmaguna, cf. 138036), and from it was born consciousness (ahankdra ), 
which is Brahm, also called Hiranyagarbha, sprung from Auiruddha ina lotus. Seated upon 
the lotus he saw the universe consisting of nothing but water. Adopting the constituent of 
Conscious Existence (sa/fca), as Paraméshthin (sic), he began to create the elements 
( bhitagana). Naviyana had also created (krita) two drops of water on the leaf of the lotus. 
One became Madhu, born of the constituent of imertia ( famas'). The other became Kaitabha, 
born of energy (rajas). They watch Brahma seated on the lotus and emitting (srzjan) the 
four Védas. They serze the Védas, and carry them off to the bottom of the Ocean.80 DBréhma 
appeals to the Lord ( Iséna), called Hari, (138486) Brahméa’s hymn. . . . (18487) 
Thou art the receptacle of Simkhya-yéga. . Thou art the maker of the discrete and of the 
indiscrete . . . withoutsource (ayiniya). (18489) I was born from Thy grace ( prasdda ). 
My first, or mental, birth was from Thee’! My second, ancient, birth was from Thine eye, 
My third from Thy mouth, my fourth from Thine ear, my fifth from the nose ( n@saiya ), my 
sixth from an egg, and this my seventh from a lotus. All these births were from Thee. The 
Védas are my eyes. They have been taken away, andIamblindg . .. . 


(13496) The Adorable Male ( Purusha ) resolves to rescuc the Védas, [Ie takes a form 
with the head of a horse ( hayasiras). (13507) In this form He finds the Védas, and returns 
them to Brahmi. (18520) He slays Madhu and Kaitabha. Aided by Hari, Brahma creates 
the universe. (13524) Hari subsequently, on another occasion, again assamed the same form 
for the sake of the religion (dhkarm:z) of action (pravritt:, see Adhydya 342). The Horse’s 
Head is a primeval (paurd2z) form. Benefits arising from the recitation of the story, 


‘? The Discrete is Aniruddha of the Bhigavata single-cyiha system ot evolution. But it is Aniruddha in 
process of evolution, combined in turn with Pradh@na, Mahat or Manas (34thkhya Buddhi), and Ahamkdra. 
Cf. 18088, and note 66 thereon, ; 

78 Ths is, of course, once more another name for Prakriti. With the reference to tamas, above, we may note 
that this word is also used in Sdmakhyaasa synonym, or rither epithet, of Prakriti. See Garbe, Dre Sdiir khya 
Philosophie, p. 205. 

9 Intclligence ( mahal or manas) is the second of the Bhégavata principles, and Consciousness (ahamkdra ) is 
the third. The evolution described here, with Aniruddha alone, is the same as that described in note %, above, 
to 13034 ff. 

50 Compare the parallel account in Bhajarata Purdna, viii, 24. 

31 Acsording to 13559, below, this birth was from Naradyana’s mouth, = - 
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(13528 ) Whatever forms the deity assumes, He does so by His own power ( hurvdnah 
svayam dimdnam dimand ), He is the receptacle of the Védas and of austerities. He is Yoon 
Heis SAamkhya, He is the foremost Brahma (neut. ), and the infinite?2 (wbhu) Hari ae 
The religion, in which rebirth is impossible (7. ¢., nivritti, see Adhydya 342), has Narayana ae 
its object, and so also theireligion, which has pravritti for its distinguishing mark, has N ara ana, 
for its essence. Smell, the attribute of earth ; taste, that of water ; touch, that of air ; cae 
that of ether; mind (mznas), of which the attribute is indiscreteness (aesalinniae 
lakshana); time; Kirti, Sri, and Lakshmi! ; Samkhya and Yéga; all these have Narayana Fass 
their Selfs (diman ). ( 13537 ) As the Male ( Purusha ) He is the Cause, and as Pradhana 
He is a'so the cause. . . . He, Hari Narayana is the one real principle ( tativa )83, He 
Késava, knows the thoughts of Brahmé, of the Rishis, of the Samkhyas, of the Y¥égins, of the 
Yatins who know themselves, but not they His. All acts performed in honour of the aa are 
really devoted to Vishnu. He is called Vasudéva, the abode of all beings and echone’ sarva- 
bhita-kritd-vasa, cf. sarvdudsa, in 18388, above). 

350. Janaméjaya says :— The ordinary good man, frec £ >.: both merit and demerit 
reaches the Male ( Purusha), through the three stages (of Aniruddha, Pradyumna, ail 
Sathkarshana ) ; but those who are monotheists, — devoted to one God ( ékdntin ) reach the Male 
( Purusha) at once. To my mind the latter is the preferable religion. Who taught it first? 

Vaisampayana says:—It was told by the Adorable Himself to Arjuna (i. ¢., in the 
Bhagavad Gitd), Asthen stated it was difficult to understand. Narada subsequently explained 
it to Krishna Dvaipayana, who explained it to me. Nérada’s account of the mode in which the 
religion was taught was as follows :— 

(13559) When Brahbmé was mentally born from Naraéyana’s mouth®4, the latter imparted 
it to the Vaikhanasas, who drank foam, and they to Séma, and then it disappeared. 

(13552 ) At the second birth of Brahma, from N&érayana’s eye, Brahma received it from 
Séma and gave it to Rudra, who, in the Krita age, gave it to the Valakhilya Rishis. Then it 


again disappeared. 





82 Vibhu, as a Bhagavata technical term, means ‘infinite,’ as opposed to anu, ‘ finite.’ The word here possibly 
means ‘a developed, or secondary, form of the Adorable.’ According to the Bhagavatas, the Supreme Deity exists 


in five different forms. 
1. The first is that of the Adorable Himself, the Bhagavat,in this connexion styled ‘Par&tpara’ or ‘ The 


Supreme.’ 
2. The second consists of the four vyithas or evolved forms of the Adorable, viz,, Vasudéva, Satnkarshana, 


Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, dealt with at length in the Naréyantya. 
8. The third is that of a Vibhava, or secondary form of the Deity. There are five kinds of vibhavas vig :— 

(a) A Pérna Avatdra, or complete incarnation, such as that of Rama, Krishna, or the Man-lion. 

(b) An Amnga Avatdra, or major Partial Incarnation, in which only a portion of the Deity became 
incarnate, such as those of the Fish, the Tortoise, the Dwarf, or Kapila, 

(c) A Kala Avatéra, or minor Partial Incarnation, in which the Deity is not present to so great an extent 
asinthe preceding. Such is Paragu-Rima, who, in the Anugita, is not referred to as an incarnation at all. 
It will be remembered that he was a Brihmana, who was conquered by Rama, a Kshatriya incarnation, 

(d) A Sakti Avatdra, or an Incarnation in Might, such as those of the Adorable as Siva or Brahm 
who, according to Bhigavata theology were but forms of Him. 

(e) A Vibhati Avatara (Incarnation of Power) or Kérya Avatdra (Incarnation for a Purpose ). This 
is a temporary or occasional manifestation, such as that of the Adorable as Mohini at the churning of the ocean. 
Byvery Bhigavata who preaches the doctrines of his religion is, for the time being, a Vibhdtt Avatéra. 

4. The fourth form in which the Supreme Deity exists is that of the Antarydmin or ‘ Inward Restrainer,’ t. 6., 
the God in the soul of every animate being. 

5. The fifth and last form is that of an Archd Avatdra, or Incarnation for Worship, +. e., the Deity inherent in 
every idol or other representation of God. Anidolis merely a mirti, or image, till it is solemnly consecrated 
(pratishthita ) according to the rales laid down in the Narada Pafichardira. It is then no longer a mérti, or image, 


but is an Arché Avatdra. 
For most of the above, I am indebted to Srt Sitdrima-éarana Bhagaw4n Prasdda, the esteemed editor and 


translator of the Bhakta-mAla. 

83’ Tattva is the name given to the Twenty-five Sarnkhya principles, to which reference has frequently 
been made, viz., Nature ( prakriti or pradhana ), Intelligence ( dbuddhi or mahat ), Consciousness (ahamwkara ), Mind 
(manas), the ten Organs of Sense and Action (indriya), the five Subtile Elements ( tanmatra ), the five Grosser 
Blements ( mahdbhtta), and the Soul (purusha, puis, dtman). In the theistic Yéga, the last is deified into the 


Universal Soul, or God. 
& OF 12429. ahove. 
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(13565°) At the third birth of Brahma, from Narayana’s voice, Narayana Himself gave it to 

the Rishi Suparna, who recited it three times a day. Hence it is called Trisauparna. Suparna 

gave it to Vayu, ‘who gave it to the Rishis, who ate the residues of oblations. They gave it to 


the Ocean ( mahédadhi ), and then it disappeared again and became merged in Narayana. 


(18571) At the next birth of Brahma, from Narayana’s ear, Nariyana ordered Brahma 
to receive the religion under the name of Sasvata, and by its means to create and arrange the 
Krita age. Brahma received the religion, with its mysteries, its abstracts ( samigraha) and its 
dranyaha, as it issued from the mouth of Narayana. He then created the worlds. . The first 
age was the Krita age, which was auspicious, inasmuch as the Sativata (stc) religion was 
established and pervaded the worlds. Brahmé taught it to Manu Svaréchisha, who taught his 
son Sahkhapada, who taught his son Suvarnibha. When the Tréta age came, it again 
disappeared. 

(18585) In the birth of Brahma from (Narayana’s ) nose (ndsatyé janmani), Hari 
Narayana recited it Himself to Brahma, who taught it to Sanatkumara, who taught it to Virana, 
the Prajapati, in the Krita age, who taught it to Raibhya, who taught it to his son Kukshi. It 
then disappeared, | 

(18590) In the next birth of Brahma, from an egg born of Hari, Brahma received it 
from Narfiyana’s mouth and communicated it to the Barhishad Munis, they to a Brihmana 
(dvija) conversant with the Jyéshtha Sdman and with the Védénta, whose name was Jyéshtha 
who gave it to King Avikalpana. It then disappeared. 


(18594) Atthe seventh birth of Brahma, that from the lotus®5, Nardyana taught it to 
Brahmé, who taught it to Daksha, who taught it to the eldest son of his daughter, Aditya, 
who was older than Savitri, and from whom Vivasvat received it. In the beginning of the 
Tréta age Vivasvat gave it to Manu, who gave it to his son Ikshviku, by whom it was spread 
abroad over the earth, At the dissolution of the universe, it will again go to Narayana. 


(13599) This, which is the religion of Yatins, has been already compendiously told in 
the Harigtids (7. e., in the Bhagavad Gitd). Narada got it with its mysteries and abstracts 
from Narayana Himself. It is difficult of comprehension and performance, and is always 
maintained by Sattvatas (szc ). 

(13602) By some Hari is worshipped under one manifestation (eydha ) (7.e., Anirnddha 
cf. 18035 and 18466 ), by some under two (#. e., Aniruddha and Pradyumna), by some under 
three (2. e., Aniruddha, Pradyumna, and Samkarshana, cf. 12897 ff.), and by some under four 
(¢, e., Aniruddha, Pradyamna, Sathkarshana, and VAasudéva, cf. 18752). Hari alone is the 
Khsétrajia, without egoism (nirmama ) and without parts ( nishkala). He is the Living Soul 
( jiva ) in all beings with attributes ( dkarma-bhdia ), transcending the five elements ( bhita 8, 
and. He is intelligence ( manas ), setting in action the five senses (indriya). He is inactive and 
active, cause and effect, and, as the Male ( Purusha ), the Immutable, He sports according to 
His desire’, Such is the religion of devotion to the one God ( ékdntadharma ), as I heard it by 
the favour of my preceptor. It is hard to be understood by those of undisciplined self 
( akritdiman ), and it is hard to find many men who are devoted to one ( ékdntin ). My 
preceptor heard it from Narada. Those who are devoted to Narayana go to Him, who is the 
supreme Brahma*’ who is white in colour, and brilliant as the moon. 

Janaméjaya asks why different persons follow different religious practices, 


(13615) Vaisampayana explains that men’s natures differ. Some are subject to sativa 
(conscious existence ), others to téjas (energy), and others to ¢amas (inertia). It is the nature of 
those of the first class that leads to emancipation. (13621 ) The religion of devotion to Naréyana 
is equal®? to Samkhya-yéga. He who follows it is endowed with, sattva because Hari looks upon 
Oe 0 OE 


%5 J. ¢., the present ‘ dispensation.»* 

% The well-known five elements of Samkhya;: ether, air, fire, water, 
hearing, smell, taste, and touch. 

7 Here we see the influence of the Brahmaist theory of 1i14. 

*§ Here we again see the influence of Brahmaism. 


* Hopkins (Great Epic, pp. 99,100) here justly points out that it is stated that the Bhigavata religion is as 
good as Sishkhva-véega. not the sama as i+ 


and earth. So the five senses are sight, 
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him, He is awakened ( pratiduddha ) by Hari looking upon him. No one can be awakened by his 
own will.%? 


(13628). When a man’s nature is mixed, and is subject to both rajas and tamas, 
he has pravriéti (the way of works ) as his characteristic, and it is not Hari, but Brahma, who looks 
upon him.%! The deities anl Rishis themselves are certainly in a state of s.ztéva, but it is nob sa¢tva 
in its subtile (sdkshmz ) form, and therefore they are still subject to change (vathdrika ), 


Janaméjaya asks how a being thus subject to change can reach the supreme Male ( Purusha ). 
He also asks for further information regarding pravrétti. 

Vaisampayana explains:—The soul ( purusha) or twenty-fifth ( principle of the Samkhyas ), 
which is actionless (7. ¢, performs no works, good or bad ), gaes to the Male ( Purusha ), who is 
very subtile, who is endowed with the (twenty-five Sarhkhya) principles ( fattva-smiyubta ), and 
with the three letters (@ +u+m). The Samkhya-yoga, the Védas and Aranyakas, and the 
Paiicharftra (ste) are mutually related and are really and only one. This is the religion of those 
who are solely devoted ( éhdntin ) to Narayana alone, As waves issue from the ocean only to re-enter 
it again, so do these waves of the ocean of knowledge again re-enter Nardyana. This is the 
Sdttvata (sic) religion, the immutable monotheistic ( éhd@nta ) way of the white men and of Yatins. 
Tt was taught by Nirada to Vyisa, my preceptor, and by Vydsa to me, Vydsa also taught 
Yudhishthira. It is difficult to follow (duschara ). Others become as much puzzled by it as you; 
for Krishna alone is the teacher and the perplexer of the universe, its destroyer and its cause. 

351. danaméjaya asks ;— Are the Sdikhya-yiga, the Paticharatra (sic ), the Véda-Aranyaka 
separate courses of duty ( nisitha ) or one course? Also, explain pravritié. 

Vaisampayana :— ( Episode of the story of the birth of the Vyasa, Krishna Dvaipdyana, with an 
account of the origin of the Védas.) (13702) There are these five different philosophies, 
(jidna ), vis, Sdikhya, Yoga, Paiicharaétra, Véda, (7. ¢, Véda-Aranyaka ), and Pasupata, 
Kapila declared the Sfamkhya. Hiranyagarbha (cf. 18255 ), and no other man of cld, was the teller 
(of Yéga). ApAntaratamas, also called Pidchinagarbha, was the teacher of the Védas.®2 Siva, 
the Lord of Umi, Srikantha, the son of Brahm4, spake the Pégupata lore.28 The Adorable, Himself 
is the kenner ( vétér¢ ) of the entire Paficharitra (sic }. In all these, according to the scriptures 
and philosophies of cach, the Lord Narayana is the object of worship (nishthd ). Those that know 
the Paficharaitra, who are devoted to monotheism ( éhdntabhdea ), enter Hari. The Saimkhya, Yéga, 
aud Védas are primeval ( saudtana ). In all, the worship is directed to Narfyana, 


352. Janaméjaya asks if there are many males (purushas, ¢. e., souls) or only one, What is 
the source of all things P 

Vaigampayana replies: — In the opinion of-the Sdmkhya-yéga there are many males in the 
world. Nor do their followers admit that there is only one Male, But inasmuch as one sole source 
( yént) of the many males is declared, therefore shall I describe that one Male ( Purushe) who 
is above constitucnts (gunddhika ) as the All. This Purusha-stkia (Rig Véda, X, 90 ) is celebrated 
in all the Védas as right (rtfa ) and true (satya). Treatises, with general rules and exceptions, 
have been declared by Rishis, beginning with Kapila, in their contemplation of the Highest Self 
( adhydtma),®4 but the doctrine of unity of the Male ( Puruska ), which was declared by Vyasa, as 
he heard it explained by Brahma to Mahadéva, is what I now proceed to tell. ( 13787 ) There are 


00 Here we have the gorm of the cat’? or “irresistible grace’’ school of the Bhakti cult. The Deity 
is ropresented as taking up tho soul of him who is to be saved, as a cat takes up its passive kitten, in opposition to 
the “monkey ’’ or “ co-operative graca’? school, which holds that the soul must cling to the Deity, as a young 
monkey clings to its mother. 

91 J, ¢, they havo a happy future life, but when the fruits of their works are exhausted they are liable 
to rebirth, 

8% 1t has been explained in the cpicode (18697) that Apdntaratamas was born again as the Vydsa, Krishna 
Dvaipiyana. Hopkins, Great Ep c, p.97, note 3, suggests that it is possible that in mentioning Hiranyagarbha ‘and 
no other,’ tho vereo is a refutation of the claim of Patafijali to be author of the Ydga system. 

®3 For an account of the Pagupata doctrines, see Colebrooke, Essays, II, 480 #. 

% Of. Bhajyavad Gta, viii, 1. 

95 Hero, as Hopkins, Great Fyic, 128, 184, points out, we have the €Amkhya doctrine of the plurahty of souls 
proclaimed of old by Kapila, who is represented as the first of all the Rishis in time, and condemned in favour of 
the Yéga doctrine of a Universal Soulor Male ( Purusha) from whom the many souls ( purusha) of Simkbya take 
their rise. 
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ae eee 
Fe ee a ee ee ee 
many males ( purushas ) and one Male ( Purusha), who is their source ( yént). If they become 
void of constituents ( nirguna) they enter Him, the universal supreme Male ( Purusha), who is 
Himself void of constituents.% 


953. BrahmA continues his explanation commenced in 18787:— The universality and 
invisibility of the Male (Purusha ). Without a body, yet dwelling in all bodies. ; Though dwelling, 
in bodies ( garira ) He is not affected by their acts. He is my inner self ( antardiman ) and thine, 
(13743 ) Heis the Witness of all who possess bodies ( déha ) (ef. 13447 ). He is incomprehensible, 
The universe is His head. ‘The universe is His arms. The universe is His feet, eyes, and nose. 
ONE He wanders at His will in the tshétras. Kshéira (or ‘ field’ ) means ‘body’ (sariva). He 
knows all kshétras and their secd (7. ¢., actions ), whether it be good or bad, and therefore He 
Whose very self is Yoga, is called the Kshétrajna, or ‘The Kenner of the Field.’ His not-goings 
and His goings are unknowable. ( 13746-47 ) I have studied His guings, in order, according to 
Samkhya and according to Yoga, yet I know them not, but according to my knowledge I will tell 
thee of the primeval Male ( Purusha ), of His oneness and of His greatness. He is recorded as 
the One Male ( Purusha). That primeval One bears the name of the Great Male ( Mahd-purusha ). 
Just as fire is one, but glares everywhere ; just as the sun is one, but is the universal source of 
heat; just as air is one, but blows everywhere ; just as the ocean is one, but is the source of all the 
waters ; so the Male ( Purusha ) is one, void of constituents, having for His form the Universe, 
By casting aside everything that has constituents, every act, whether good or bad, by abandoning 
truth and falschood, so does a man become without constituents, and enter Him. He who, knowing 
the inconceivable, humbly contemplates the quadruple subtle entity®’, goes to that auspicious Male 
( Purusha ). (138753) Some learned men prefer to consider Him as the Supreme Self (Paramdiman ) 
and others as the one Self, which is Self ( éh@émdnam dimdnam ).°8 According to the former opinion 
that Supreme Self is without constituents, and is to be known as Nardyana, the All-Self ( sarzdtman ) 
the Male ( Purusha). As the lotus-leaf is not affected by a drop of water, so He is not affected by 
the fruits of actions. But the other Self, the active self (Larmé&i men ) is confined by the bonds of 
salvation ( méksha®) and also (in the state of the linga sartva ) by the seventeenfold rope.10 It is 
owing to (the existence of this diaga sarira ) that it is (erroneously ) said that the Male ( Purusha ) 
is manifold. But ( there is only one, Who ) is the abode of the world-ordinances, the highest object 
of knowledge, the knower and the thing to be known, the thinker and the thing to be thought, the 
eater and the thing to be eaten . . . . (18758) the everlasting imnintable Pradhdna. 

. . (Repetition of what has been said several times before) . . . (13762) The Male 
(Purusha ) in His four-fold manifestation sports! ( Mridatt ) as Tle wishes, He is the Adorable 
instructed by His own knowledge. 


In this manner have I taught you, as is told in the Simkhya philosophy ( yidna) and also in 
the Yéga.? 


Sse 7 ; — 2 


96 Here the alleged Yéga is getting mixed up with Brahmaism, 

SY Anirnddha, Pradyumna, Sathkarshana, and Vasucéva. 

98 This is the translation preferred by Hopkins, Great Exic, p. 148, note 1. Thetwo systems contrasted are 
Yoga and Brahmaism, The author here holds to the first. The commentator makes dimdnam refer to Sdihkhya, 
and ékdtmdnam to Brahmaism. 

®9 Hopkins, Great Hpic, p. 167, suggests that we should read méha, instead of méksha, ‘confined by the bonds 
of delusion’. This gives much better sense. ; 

100 In Sathkhya, karmdiman is the epithet applied to ahathkdra, or consciousness, when in a state of production, 
whether of mind (manas), of the senses (indriya), or of the subtile elements (tanmdlra). Sce Garbe, Die 
S@ikhya Philosophie, p. 249. 

According to the S@inkhya-pravachana-bhishya on Sitra, III, 9, which quotes the present passage with approval 
the reference here is to the linga-Sarira, personality or character, as distinct from the soul ( purusha). This linga. 
Sartra is made up of seventeen constituents, viz., the mind, the ten senses, and the five subtile elements, together 
with buddhi and ahaikdra counted together as one. Karmdtmanis therefore here.equivalent to the liaga-sarira, 
it is this personality or character which accompanies the soul and leads it wandermg through transmigrations. 
Not till the soul is freed from it does it obtain méksha, ‘ release,’ 

1 Again a reference to the Brahmaist 12d. 

2 As Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 125, justly remarks, a great deal of what has been said is not Sdimkhya-yéga 
atall. For instance the identification of Pradhdna with Purusha, as here and elsewhere in the Narayanitya, is 
radically opposed to Saémkhya-yéga dualism. 
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200; 351 ; 354 n.; 357 ne 
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Atri,a Rishi... Se 875 D3 O09 
Aurangzéb, k. of Delhi, in Pafijib legends, 
154 ff.; 243; or Oram Zeab.. Gee we 296 
Augustan age of Tamil jtgeethve «228 
Augustus, hie coins and those of Radahiess 


I., 28; 33; in Syria 71; 249 
Agatvalios home of a species of tobacco . 210 
Avalékitesvara, a Bodhisattava . 179 


Avalokitesvara Khasarpana, Mahabodhisattva, 

and Nagarjuna ‘ies ase «» 207 
Avani Naranan, a surname of N andi... 172 f. 
Avani-Narayana-chaturvédimangalam, alias 


of Kavadippakkam .. oe aT ~ 172 
Avanti, Kingdom, 82 and n.; or wy Malava » 242 
dvdsa ? convents... = vas ate 81, 100 
dvdsakappa, a Buddhist rule ... we «6 WE, 9Y 
Avatdéras, five saz ine oe 393 N. 
Avesta, the cue ee nT eis » B58 
Avikalpana, k. ... sae ae vee COS 
avindsin, the Tadesteusable es or ene 259 
avinaya, disorder va ses ar we «82, 
Ayvaimalai, hill near Dharmapuri ... 229 n, 
Avvaiyar, poetess, sister of Tiruvajluvar 228 ff. 
avyakta, the Indiscrete... sas sie eva 200 


Aya, Azes L oun eee one ose ote 54 
Ayodhya, and Rama, 202; and ee 


kings soe tea eee eee Try) . 208 
nee a hero ... ee fu wes OOO 
Ayyaparaju, name in the Dharmavaram in- 


SCYIP. ss 5 ae 353 n. 
Azas, 47; IL, noniial kK, of ae Pajijab .. 70 
Azes, Sok prince, 27; bis titles aici wwe §=40 
Azes I, Aya, a Seythian prince ca e. «54 
Azes IT... iss ove 54, 563 62 
Azilises, Sok pace, 97; is titles... wo. 40 


Azilises, a Scythian k, ... vee 54; 70 
Baalam, Mr., and R, Bell iad iis 162 f. 
Babar, Emp. ... ant sei wa ane (OD 
bdbu, or Pawpa ... - 811, 313 


Babylon, and the Jews 158; 159 : ; conquered 

by Persia, 841; and Saleneds Nicator ... 344 
Bactria, lost to the Greeks, 25; Ta-hia, 26; 39; 

538; and the Yue-chi, 69; ee is by 


the Syrians as 13 
Bactrian Greeks, eayaeed Tain: OB. a tiie 
Youé-chi, 32; in Sogdiana ... see 79 


Badami Cave inscrip. of the Ohalukya an: 
galisa contains the earliest mention of the 
Saka era, 53; Vatdpi, Chélukya cap., des- 
troyed 243 or cr and the W, Chaluk- 
yas » 802 

Badart,, C.s0. eve te as ow OSL 

Badarikasrama, abodeof Nardyana dis wee B74 

baddha ... coe ‘ee : woe 2G] 

Badohi Kanets ... sae as ove on 78 


_ Bar Brahm, Bélavarman ase yes 


Bagdad, Bagdat, tn. ... . 165 
Baghari, Sighanpur Baghiri, near ‘Mahaba, 
inscrips. at — ss. ves ee  128;129;5 184 
Baghat, a Hill State... 204 and n., 305 
Bagnilab, near Ara ss ses we «58 
Bagnold, Mr. E I. Co’s. doivent ‘ae . O27 
Bahadur Agha, servant of Hasan Khan, k. of 
Kashrhir ave 7 . 191 
Bah4é-ud-din, Malik, for Bine- ud: din. a 145 n, 
Bahram Khan, a son of Zainu’l-‘abidin ew. 189 
Bahar plate inscrips. and Dantivarman 172 £. 
Bahuégrutiyas, a sect Oln. 


Baijnath Pragasti aan 2 ; earliest Laukika 

date... eee oe §=32 
Bairagarh, on the Betwa, a battlefield 145 n, 
Bairam Khan, fought at Panipat ... we «82, 


Bairat (Bhabra) Edict... eee eee 1; 845 
Bala, a friar wun os) oe §«=«.:d BD’. SG 
Balaji, Vishnu, modern temples in Chimtr. 833 f. 


Balakumara, father of Kanaka and Vijaya, 
236 ; 241 
Balavarman, Bar Brahm, Chandél prince ... 136 
Balichh, income tax  «.. = sue ster “40 
baliddu, offering at the Ghéda paeneny ven O04 
Balihzi, Bilbari, i in Jabalpur Dist, ... 1382 and n. 
143, 144 and n; 

Ballad of the Haklas of Gujrat in the Padjab, 

by H. A, Rose... woe see oe we 209 
Baltis, conquered by Tibet, 181; 187; in 

Kashmir at sas vee 192 
Baltistan, 189 ; Skardo, or Little Bhotta-land, 

191; independent i in the 16th century ... 192 
Balu-mkhar inscrip. and Khrisrong-lde bisani: 181 
Bamyian, in Persia ss we §=80 
Bam-Yik, variety of the Tibetan alphabet, 

probably connected with Bamyian... 80 
Bana, historian, his Harsha-Charita, 258 ; and 

Skandagupta’s nose ... ee oe OGL 
Bana, kings, subject to Nandi, 171; 173; con- 

quered by Parantaka I. ves es . do4 
band-dhdr, bloodshed, plunder ad n. 
banagar Naiks, Bawnacorrell Nawges, and 


Amb, Salisbury in aoe - 310 andn. 
Ba-nan-da, a Sakyaputra ve ane moO: 
BanAphar, Mahoba clan... y - 145 
Banda, in Bundélkhand, 180; coin toms . 148 


Bangashat, or Upper and Lower Bangash, 


174; 211 n. 

Baniyas, a caste... nas aoe ae . 138i 
Banjara, caste, or Bundarees, 296 n; and . 
human sacrifice oe be eve oot Nn, 
Bannian men, merchants Mai .. 164 and n. 


Bantam, B. 1, Co’s. trade with we 269; 319 
Bapatla? Battapunde, 275; record from ... 355. 
bardt, wedding procession » 110 
ww 136 


Barél, vil. m Rath pdrganth ... as 137 
Barhishad Munis ase wee ove O04 
Barf, tn. sacked by Mahmid of Ghazni sve L442 
Barigarh, Chandél fort.. ee ww 182; 136 
barn, an oath — ase See és ow VYrandn, 
Barna, riv. ve ova ask see 279 £. 
Barnali, in Gujrat ‘ee ie ». 209 and nm. 


Barnett’s, Prof., Bhagavad Gitd we QOL ns 261 
Baro, in Gwalior, templein ... - . 108 
Barst tank, at Pahra ... be see. 40 
Barth, M. and the Buddhist sas 16, and n. 3 342 


bartojeold, land held free of rent _... ae £0 
barté, muofsi, grant free of revenue ... ae 0 
Bast, Pathinia, Rijd of Norptr, 149 and m., 150 f. 
Battapunde, perhaps oe a or Beat- 

tapunde Be aia oo. 276 
Bates, Capt. Dyer, oT R, Bell... we «=. 162: 166 
Bathindah (Bhatinda) cap. of a Hindu State 

in the Indus Valley ... tee » 189, 140n. 
Bathurst. Alderman, and A. Salisbury 
Battapadu, vil. in Nellore Dist. Tamil inserip. 


from... a ede ea os we. 200 
Battle of Actium aa me he sew. TE. 
Battle of Phikppi si iss ie ve 20 


Bawnacorrell Nawges, biinagar Nails . 310 
Bay, Bengal, B.I. Co.’s factories on, 215, 217, 
220, 224 f; 263 £.; 266, 275 f ; 290, 292, 311 
Beal, and the Buddhist Councils oye ak Thy 
4n, 5n, 50n, 
Beattapunde, Battapunde, perhaps Bapatla, 
276, 285 
bégdr, the corvée... eee aaa Jee wwe 6 
Beglar, Mr. J. D. and the Chandél dyn., 1143 
134 f.,186 and n.; and Riamték ... 902 f. 
Behir, and the Mughals, 32; part of the 
Kusana Empire, 60; Magadha abe we 09 
Bejeyundu name in the Dharmavaram in- 
SCrIp.y 309 n. 
Bela, tank at Jaitpur ... es » 14d 
Beli, in Nagpur Dist., and the: Ghod& cere- 


Ao 
eon fee oe 4 


eeu oon aon ose 


mony .. see a6 ssf 
Bell, R., Travels of, ¢. v. sal see 156 f£, 
Bélo Brahm, Bélavarman, Rij& is vo Lit 


Bélé Chandél, Raja, and Singaurgarh fort ... 114 
Benares, and Mathur, bounded the conquests 
of Kanishka, 4; 56 ; 60; ancient Kasika, 11-7, 
141; and Madanavarman, l44 ; and Buddha, 
277; and Kanishka, 278 ; old road ... Ses 
Bengaland the Mughals, 32; and the B. I. Oo., 


280 


214; Bay of ove 215, 217; 220; 224f£.; 
263 £.; 266 ; 275 £., 290 f.5 311 
Berar, ancient Vidarbha eat on ». 208 
berh,arefuge aa tee see aes 75 n. 
Béta-Vijaydditya, or Kanthik& Vijaydditya, 
k. of Véngi ... — ou isi 300 Nn. 
Beteelahs, Ovingall,-origin of the term vee L48 


. 325 
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Bethesda, pool of ee abe «. 187 and n 
Bethlehem, gate of Jerusalem, 157 £., 159 
aud n., 160 
Bethphage, Bothage .., see ai - Los 
Beyrout, Byrute, Beroot, Barute . 161 and n, 
Bezvad 1, supposed Cap, of Dhswekataca, 351 n.; 


plateinserip. .., sss aise fe oe OOD 
Bhabra, Bairat, edict ... i Porat ie 90 316 
Bhadraincarnation oe ius a OB 
Bhadrak4lt, goddess, eee served by the 

Atikal caste ... a, a 335 f, 
Bhadravati, tn. and Bhandak ... wes 203 n. 
Bhadrégvara, Siva se ses sie 208 n, 
Bhagavan, Buddha _... sts 300 n. 


Bhégavat, 5 f.; 14, 16; 81, 83; B89; 97 n.; 
252 ff,; 259 and De; 260, 261 ond n., 292; 
$75, 378; 3381; 383 n, 
Bhégavata Purdna among the Chakkiy&rs ... 336 
Bhaégavatas,and the Narayaniyayg. v.,251 f£.;373 4, 
Bhagoral Brahmans of Mailog, legend of ... 78 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, Dr, on inscrips. 30 n,, 
40 m.,493; 55m. ; 60; 63; 245 andn, ; 246, 247 


and n. 
Bhat Maya Singh’s Pafijabt Dictionary . 360, 
Bhairava ... sis tee a6 any woe Q41 
Bhairava Darwiza in Rambsk wv §=.:2008 5 205 
Bhairo, hereditary Kétw4l of Benares ere 230 
BhairénwAl, on the Bids or eee 151) 
bkajndl, flight to avoid being olaier ed wenidd TL 
Bhagrt, vil. in the Simla Hill States we: 8 
Bhahta méla, Bhigavata work ene - 254 
bhaktas, believers see eee coe OO 


bhakti, faith in a per oul. aed Zol, 253 
and n.; 254; 259; 874 
Bhakti religien, its development in N. India, 
258, 259 and n, 
Bhakti-marga, sects we sua teas POL 
bhakti yéga ses oes 296 £. 
Bhindak, probably cae. of “Maha Koégala, 
204, 208 and n. 
Bhindirkar, Mr. D. R. on -the dates of 
Kushan inscrips., 27; 31; andthe Saka Era, 
33; inscriptions published by, 38 f., 41 ff, ; 
48; 51; 538; and the Boylan dL3 on 
Sodasa, 55 f.; 114; 181 n,3 his ‘ Garjaras’ 
138 n.; and the Sitehatain. dyn., 242; 250; 
251 n.; on the Bhagavata religion 256 n,; 
257; 258 and n.; 
bhir, an Indian measure ‘i - ¢0 and n, 
Bharadvaja, Rishi sea oe Sie on Odo 
Bhdrata-venba,.a work by Pe.wndévanar - 172 
Bhari Chand, son of the Raji of Nahan 4... 299 
Bhars, # clan, and the Chandéls_—_....130n.; 
136, 137 f, 
Bh&svat, Bhilsa or Bhéls& .... ie . ltl 
bhatangrdé, an official in the Highlands of Kullt. 76 
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Bhatinda, Bathindah, q. v. .- 109, 110 n. 
Bhattiprolu, inscrips. ... se OL 
Bhattotpala, writer a. te 3a ei 228 


Bhauttas, Bhottas, g. v. 181 ff. 
Bhavisya Purdna, and the Nicchibi diss was! 209 
Bhavya and the Great Schism On. 
Bhawant, goddess dis Sek . 149 
Lhdindirt, granary officer 77 and n. 

132 n. 


Bhéra Ghat, temple, near Jabalpur ... 
Bhikshu Bala, of the Sarnath inscrip. iss. 68 
bhikshus, Buddhist monks 10lLand n., 103 
Bhil= Villavar . .. 180 
Bhilso, Bhélsé or ‘Bhasvat, ae on the Bétwa, 141 
Bhima, Pandava hero a. 208 n., 353 
Bhima I., Chalukya k. w.. ésé = » 393 
Bhima II., BE. Chalukyak. ... = o. BDO 
Bhima ILI., B. Chalukyak. ... ess we. SOD 
Bhimata, k. of KAlafijar, a reputed author. 143 n. 


Bhishma, son of ’Sdntanu... 374—376, 378 
Bhéja I., k. of Kanauj ... . 138 
ee . 181 


Bhoja, a ‘pretender os 
Bhéjadeva, Paramdra k. of Malava, and ke. 


Vidhyadhara ... is 
Bhéjadéva I., the Gar aaiac matters k. of 

Kanauj, coins of =u. : . 147 
bhojaniya, soft foods ...90, 99 t, 93, 94n., 102 n, 
Bhéjavarman, Chandélla Prince, 125 ff, 130, 


143 


135, 146 
Bhonsl& rule in Nagpur si was 333 f, 
Bhopal, 8. nee of Vasudeva’s kingdom. 61 
Bhota, co.. ss vs v7) . 116 


Bhottas ot ehantias. eetee ences to, in the 
Raéjatarangint of Kashmir ... vee 131 ff. 
Bhrigu, a Rishi ... ean re we 2523 878 
Budhagupta’s inscrips... ei «, Ldl 
Bhamaka, Khaharata Snap of W. India .., 70 
Bhimipaéla, alternative for Kirtivarman or 
Dévavarman .. ais eee 129 
Bhata Pandyan, whose wife was a Sati . 238 
Bhutta, co. or Bhotta, and Adam K Khan, 189: 
Little and Great = Baltistan (Skardo) and 


Ladakh... ae ae ove 19] 
Bhuvanadévi, Chandélla Queen 126; 128 
Bichar, in Sirmir eva ss - O03 and un. 
Bigandet, Bishop, on the date of Buddha’s 

death ... we sué ee vee 349 
Bihar, under Tukamala... es is ee 13) 
Bijapur, and tobacco... “e see ae 210 
Bijaygarh, old Bhar saielemtent eee 130 n. 
Bijja,a hero a. vee ine tee eve 803 
Bilhari, in Bundelkhand, 130; or Balihri, 

foundation of... eee oes ses 143 £. 
Bimaran inscrip. ae sis “ei ein OL 


Bimbisara, Saisunaga k., and Buddha vee O42 
Bine-ud-din, a Muhammadan, fought against 
Samaryjit, 135, 145; or Bahd-dd-din, 145 n. 


Bindusara, Maurya k., and the Greeks in 


India, 25; date of ... nee eu we 343 
bist, wazir oes ase een see @nme ia Te 
blair, halmandi, an inferior kidrddr ... vee O07 


Blessed Virgin, fountain of 156 n., 158 n. 
Bloch, Dr., on inscrips. 33 n., 39, 50 n., 55, 64, 65 
Blunt, Mr., a traveller, with R. Bell... « 162 
Bodh Gayd& image inscrip , 38; 51 n.; of the 
Gupta year 57, 75; SS 60 and n.; 
and Buddha ... ; 
Bodhisattva, in the Ginanaes oe  A7Q3 


statue ... . 180 
Bodo Masjid in Sei inagar, = foie ly a Buddhist 
temple ... ive si ais wee 192 


Bokhara and Samarkand, eer Sogdiana...78 n, 


Bon religion, said to have originated in Tajik, 


Persia ... és sve sas 80 and n, 
Booteshallah, vil. in Palestine 160 n, 
Bowrey, Oapt., and Am. Salisbury . 2&8 


Boyer, Mr., and Kanishka’s dates, 28; and 
the Yue-chi, 32; and the Sakas, 250; and 
the Brahmagiriinscrip. .. » 346 
Brahma, g., 252 n., 254 n., 257 £., 960) ‘fs; 373 
and n., 375, 377 and n,, 875 n.; his even 
mind-born sons,—Sana, Sanatsujdta, Sana- 
ka, Sanandana, Sanatkumara, Kapila, and 
Sanatana ~ 379 and n.; 880 ff, 384 ff 
Brahmadéva, Haihayavarhsi k., inscrip. of. 204 
Brahmagiri, Rock Edict of  «. 345 ff, 350 n. 
Brahmaism in the old Madhyadééa co., 251, 
254; and the Aryans, 253; 255 and n.; its 
effects on the Bhagavata creed, 257, f.; and 


prasdda, 260; andthe Yoga system ... 36 n. 
Brahman, from Malainadu... we 2325 236 
Brahman orthodoxy, before Buddha's birth... 341 
Brahmanas ue sie me as 251 £, 
Brahmanical record of Sodasa ina we «OD 


Brahmanism, opposed by Buddhism and 
Jainism, 201 n.; in S. India : ove 242 
Brahmanpal, k, defeated by Mahmdd of 
Ghazni ... “ was ise 140 n., L4l 
Brahmanya- dea.c Se aes sis ‘a ave O10 
Brahm:putra, the Lauhitya, riv. .. .» 80 
Bréhmans, 9; or Magas, 42; used lunar dates, 
47; in the Pafjab, 79; and the Bhigavata 
Creed, 254 1£,,-257 ; lust caste, 334 ff.; and 
Asdka  ... aes ist oe sa 548 f. 
Brahmany, the and Amb. Salisbury, 266, 
286 £., 290, 295, 298, 310 . 
Brahmi, script in inscriptions, 25, 27, 29, 31; 
Kusana inscrips., showing archaic forms 
occurring in them, list of, 35 ff.; 42; 46; 
in Scythian imscrips., 55; in those of 
Kanishka, 59; on Oastana’s coins, etc., 60 


ff., 247; 249 
Brahminis or Pushpinis, the Pushpakan 
women eee 06 ee6@ see oes ean 336 
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Brazil and tobacco - eve . 210 
Bridges, Mr., and Amb Saliebury . 224 
Brihadratha, last Maurya k., date ... ww. 69 
Bribaspati, g. ; . 375 
Brihat-Samhita, a ae by Var namie "960 n. 
Brond, Benj , and Amb, Salisbury . 324 
Browne, Prof. E. G., of Cambridge, and ren 
words = 165 n. 
aBrugpa, and Tukka, v. 182, 184, 187 
Brushal ale or Bru-thsa, Bruzha or 
Brusha ... . 181 and n. 
Buckeridge, Mr., E. I, Oo’ s. Ficsadtor on the 
Coromandel Coast .» 219, 221 and n., 222 


Budamanarayalapadu, in Nellore Dist, 
inscrip. from ... wai sui oe . 201 

Budion, N. of Mahoba ... “i . 145 

Buddha, 2 ff.; date, 50; 63; 82 ff.; 90; 94, 


96 ff. ; ‘mace at Banda, 110 n.; on medal- 

lions, 179; 180; 188; relic, a cause of war, 

°35; his creed in S. India, 238; 240, f. ; 
relies of, 246; 251; 255; at SArnath, 277; 279; 332 

Buddha, The Date of, by V. Gopal Aiyer, B.A., 
341 ff, 


Buddha Konakamana stépa ... sit 300 n. 
Buddhaghosa, Buddhist-writer, 10,13 and n. ; 


14; 81 n. 
Buddhavarman, Vijayak. ... 202; 284 n, 
buddhi manas, or intelligence vee . 261 


Buddhism, and women, 12; 14; and Kanish- 
ka, 27; in Tibet, 80; in Chih-chi-t’o, 131 ; 
in Burma, 179 f.; and Jainism, opposed 
to Brahmanism, 201 n.; in Ramték, 206— 
203n; 211 £.; overthrown about the 7th 
cen, A. D., 239 f,; introduced into 8. India, 
912; 251; 253 ff, 257 £.; its birth-place...277 £. 
Buddhist Councils, by Professor L, De La 
Vallée Poussin. I—The First Two Coun- 
cils, 1—18; II1—The Second Council ...81—106 
Buddhist, inscrips. in Sanskrit, 29; 51 f.; of 
Mathura, 59; Council at Vaisall, second, 
52; 342; fourth ( Mabdsangha or Mahasan- 
giti) in Kanishka’s reign, 60; 73; books to 
China, 56 f.; 71 £.; statue in Khajuraho 
temple, 138; in Shel, 188; temple, now a 
Masjid, 192; faith, embraced by Manimék- 
hala, 232, f.; 235 n.; times and Tamil 
literature, 241; iconography 279; creed of 
Asika 281; 347 £.; 349 and n.; 350 n. 
Buddhists, 11; and ‘Solar ates: AT ; ad 
Mathura, 245; 248 f.; and the date of the 
gaka era eee woe 042 
Biihler, Dr., sa the Third Rook Eaict of 
Asoka 1921; 23; on inscrips., 29 and n., 
30 and n.; 38 1% 38 and n.; 39 and n., 40 
andn.; 43 and n.; 44, 47 f£.; 55; 58; 64; 
' 66; 180 n.; 245—247; 250; 345 n,, 346 £; 
on the sage Apastamba = «. ‘ie 281 n. 


Bulbul Lankar, shrine of a6 ve 192 
aBum-lde, k, of Ladakh, his relations with 
Kashmir a sas aes ie - 1E8 
Bundarees, Banjara caste ce . 296 
Bundélas, a people of Rajput descent . 1380 
Bundélkhand, ancient JéjAkabhukti, and the 
Chandéls, 114£, 119; 180; 187; or Vajra- 
nadu aa . 242 


Burgess’ Dr., Buddhist Ries of ieee avatt 
and Tiygaujanea 231 n., 282 n, 
Burkitt, Mr,, on the Acts of St. Thomas, 48 and n. 
Burmese, Buddhists and the Saka era . 342 
Burnouf, M., and the Third Rock Edict ... 20 
Butterworth, Mr., I.C.S., and Nellore stone 


inscrips., 199; 3523 n.; das vee OO4 
Byaraba and Vyala, g. ». ss ses . 187 
Byland, near Secanderoone ... sae . 162 


Caddy’s, Dr,, Loriyan Tangai inscrip. we 80 
Cesarean era of Antioch and the Takhti- 
Bahai inscrip. ... 48; 63 
Calais, Cailes ... . 170 
Caiphas, palace of cos i ‘ 157 
Oaius, his coins and those of Kadphises L, 
28; 33; or Oaligula ... 0 ae ee we TL 
Caleb as 56 sty see ccs - 160 
Calabria ... sai a ... 167 and n. 
Cullavagga, the ... is is rT ae | 
Callicoes, from Pettipolee ... ave wee Q17 
Calvary, Mt. ... cas i vee 
Cambay, Gulf of is tee 
Campbell, John; see Travels of Richard 
Bell, 156 ff., first mention of . 166 and n, 
Campanile, the, of Pisa oe ese we 168 
Campa Santa, Campo Santo, in Pisa... 168 and n. 
Camphor language of the Johor Jakuns_... 340 
Qanavasa, CAnavasika, Sonavaésin, various 
furms of SAnavasin Sambhita ., 82 and n. 
Candia, is]. er ‘i ai «- 163, 167 
candie, candy, a ieahte . 217 and n., 219; 
295 ff.; 264 f, 267, 269f.; 285 ff; 290 
ff. ; 309, f.; 314 
Candragupta (Chandragupta) Maurya, and 
Seleukos Nikator, 25; his coronation and 
the Maurya era is 40; 53; 74 
Candragupta II ene ee and the 


Kusana rule in India... — ees vee = 62 
Cape Comorin, Kumari we eee 171; 282 
Oapha, tn. wag sss ave . 160 
capon, capan, eunuch ... ‘ee 294; , 814 t, 317 


Caracalla, Hmp. of Rome = ws i wee 04 


Carcare (Karedu),afactory ... dis O14, ff. 
Carmel, Mt, axe “a Sai jas 160 f. 
Carpenter, Mr, J., H. I. Co. ’3 servant ee O26 


Carrhae, scene of the defeat of Crassus ... 70 


Jud 
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Cartellieri, Dr., ChandéNa words ll4, 120¢f. 


cash, a copper GOIN ww. - 216 and n. 

Castana, father of Jayadima, and the 
Saka era a ne ee meer ome 

Castana, a governor, 53 ; probably of Ajmere, 


under Huvishka 60; 73 
Catherine, Katherine, of ieeaden: ce ~ 159 
Catherine of Sienna ... ae ape 159 n. 
Catwall, Kotwal dee eas ae a eke 
Cecilia, Sicily ... sua ies si 167 n. 


Celebrities in Tamil Literature, by 8. Krish- 
naswami Aiyaugar, M.A. I—Augustan 


Age of Tamil Literature ss 228 ff. 
Centurion, H I. Co.’s frigate : 170 
Ceylon, Vattagimini, 18; 233; and the 


Nigas, 235 and n.; under Gajabahu, 239 ; 


and the Chilas, 240; invaded by the 

Tamils, 241; MS., 280; Buddhists and 

the Sika evra, 342; and Vijia ei « 300 
chabtira waztr, chief minister shi jee 00 
Chada and Chandra .«. ie we = 1E0; 872 
Chaihamana ‘ea ses re is a 128 
Chahumaina, Raja & ova . 122 
Chika, service in cantonments hs dee 726 


Chakkiyar, Slighiyd4r or Slaghiavak, a sub- 
division of the Anulémfji Ambalavasis 


335 f., 338 

Chakkiydr-kuth, lectures on the Purdnas and 
the Ithihdsds .. bE ei igs o, 306 
Chakordaé Talao, i in Ramték . 204 f. 


Chakrakita, tn. in Bastar State, C. Provin- 
ces, burnt by Vijaydditya IIT. .. 352 and n, 
Chalukya, architecture in Kurogode temples, 
738; territory, Hastern,201 and n.; inscrip, 
at Kanduktr, 283 n.; co, absorbed in 
VeNg1 wee see ate se wee O51 
Chilukya-Ohdle kings of Vénet 386 n. 
Chilukyas, and Rashtrakitas, 24; Eastern, 
of Véugi, their possible connection with 
Nellore, 281 n.; 352 f.; and the Ché’as, 354 
and n.; 355 and n, 
Chamba, State, terms and titlesin ... ee FD 
Chamberlaine, Geo. E. I. Co.’s servant, and 
Amb. Salisbury, 266 &.; 291, ff; 309, 
SLi f.; 314; 323, 325 £., 328 
Chambers, Thos., HE. I. Co’s. Agent at Fort 
St.George = « eco ts ww $215; 220 
Champa, Dist. ... or “s . 105 
Champaram, and Mahmid of Ghazni vee 146 
Chanakya, a Brahman, councillor of Chan- 


dragupta ses sae ree OLE 
Chand’s Mahédbaé Khand, 115, aad the 

Chandéls Sis ee §=133 ff; 137; 144 ££. 
Chanda, suggested cap. of Kogala 208 n. 


Chandadanda, Lord of Kafichi, defeated by 
Ravivarman «w, aes ts sive 283. n, 


) Chhattisgarh, Maha Kogala_ ... eee ii 


Chandél or Chandélla, see History of ll ff. 
Chandéli Raj -.. a ss we 132 
Chandéti, in Bandéliiand se 120, 134 and n. 
Chandik&é Devi, temple at Ramték, 204 f. ; 


and Nagarjuna se an ia ove 207 
Chandrabhiga Valley—Upper—commemora- 
tion tablets to the dead, in ... aes . 302 


Chandradéva, k. of Kanauj eas 144 n. 
Chand Rasdi Epic, and the Chandél legends. 134 
Chandra Gupta I.—Candragupta, 25; 40; 

53; 74; married a Licchavi princess, 79; 


founded the Mauryadyn. ... ad SL£2 ff. 
Chandrélla and Chandrdtréya, variants of 
Chandél, 114 n. ; inscrips. ell ff, 


Chang-Kien, Chang-Kian, and the Yue-chi, 
26; 69; 57; death of ... awe we. 823 70 

Channa or Chanda, a Bhikshu, 6 and n., 
7, 10f.,142., 17 


channa, roofs... ei vee . 100 
Charkhari, in Bundélkhand ae « 130 
Charleton, Mr. 8., EH. 1. Oo.’s servant . Jit 


Charvaka, a savas in the Prabédhachan- 


dr6day dies ive rT ‘ 252 n, 
Chastana, date of, 179; aus overthrown by 

Gdtamiputra SAtakarni ee 2i2n, 
Chaturbhuj, Ramachandra or Lakshmangt, 

151; 183; temple at Khajuriho ... wo» 144 
chaudhrt w.. tas nes se sae aes 299 
Chaudhri Ahmad Khan, a Haklé, ... vee 209 
Chaukhandi mound, 8. of Sarndth ... ue 2/5 
chaulam, among the Chakkiy4rs vee eee 306 
Chaumukh temple, in Chimtr si wee OOS 
chaupar, a game ose eee . 149 


Chay, the Indian Madaer, BH, 1.Co’s. tr rer in, 
265, 270, 272 £.; 284, 287 f. 
Chédi, era, and Prof. Kielhorn, 13 ; 128 ; 
kings, 135 ; 140 f.; 144; or Dahal, 148 ; 146 
and n., 147 
Chellir plate inscrips. of Kuléttunga II. ... 355 
Chendalar grant, of Kumaravishnu IL. 288 ; 
and the Pallava kings ee ie 284 n. 
Chéra, kings, and Nandi, 171 ff.; 229 f.,; 
fleet, 231; and Karikdla, 233; f.; 236 f,; 
240 ; sphere of influence, 242; 243 and n. ; 
and the Pallavas en see 284 n. 
chhip, chop, astamp ... vee see we 295 
Chhatarpur, State, and the Chandéls, 181 ff ; 
136, ff. 
«. 130 
204 


Chhatarsél, Rajé, Bundéla chicf 


chhet?, land held in return for menial service, 
76 and n. 
Chhota Jhinswa, Kot,g.v.  ... or we LI 


Chichh&r, a grain collector... ‘ie ieee VTC 
Chih-chi t’o (Chinese) and Jojhéti,qg.v. .. 131 
chik bahi, register of titles .., aes oe «26 





INDEX, 895 
a PS SG ish nse sr es hsreeneaseshrsaturecnner tenn yen ence 
Chilidnwa4la, and the Haklés ... se e 209 | coinage, of the Chandél dyn, wo. 11s ff. 
Childers, on Buddhist rules ... 95 n.3 97 n. | coins, as historical evidence in India, 2%; of 


Chillé, in the Allahabad Dist., home of Alha 


and Udal sae sea oe L45 
Chimtr, vil., in Warora Tahstl, Ohanda Dist., 

and the ‘Ghsaa’ ceremony . coe OOO 
China, received Buddhist hoote: 56 ; (eae 

and Kanishka, 59 f.; and the Yue- ane. 69; 

71; and Scythia, 72: ; and Nagarjuna, 206; 

and tobacco, 210; and Confucius ... w. OAL 
Chinese, historians and the Yué-chi, 26 ff. ; 

32 f.; 42 £; 57; conquest of Tibet san LOL 


Ching-ti, emp. of China wee seg oe «71 
Chiramana, Sirumanai, vil. in Nellore Dist., 


Tamil inscrip. from 4. ose 200; 354 n. 
chitdk, an Indian weight ‘ic see 76 n. 
Chitra, a hero... = ene eee eve 2A4L 
Chitrakita, visited by Rama see vee woe 202 
Chitra-sikhandin Rishis, the seven ... . 875 


Chitrsal, Raja, chief of Girdmflé in the 


Deccan .. ose see re we LOL 
Chittaur=Chitor- gadh, pasiewed by Akbar 
149, 150 n. 


Chédaganga, E. Ganga k., 179; his Téki 
plate inscription, 351; and his four sons 
in Orissa ees ees vee 

Chéla, history, and Prof. Kielhorn, 118 ; 
kings and Nandi, 171 ff. ; power in tie 
Telugu co. 200 and n.; defeats, 229, ane ae 
935 and n.; 236 f£.; 239 and n.; co., 
invaded by Gajabihu I. 240 a n. 
influence, 242 f.; kings, and the Palleve: 
684 n.; and Asoka, 343; temples and 
inscrips. Sas 355; 857 

Ché'as in S. Nellore, and E. Chalukyas, 354 
and n.; 355 £., and the Kakatiyas 357 n. 

Cholmley, Nath., and Amb. Salisbury . 328 

chop, chhap ove we «=: 2.95 £.,, 297, 310, 313 

Chorasmia, modern Khiva_... aes 78 n. 

Chorghode, surname of Devaji ask ewe OOK 

Chouang-mo, a Yue-chi principality ... ws 26 

Christ, crucified... rr eae vw. 158 and n. 

Christians and Turks .. . 160 and n. 

Chronicle of the Mandi State, terms from, 

75 and n. 

Chronicles, Ceylonese, and Kalasoka... 342; 343 ; 

345, 349 and n.; 350 and n, 
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chitk, an oath — es ove vee ee Y7and ne 
chungam, or jancan eee eee eee 275 nN. 
Chiraballiraju, Bana k., in the Guntur Dist. 354 


Citadella d’Artiglieria, in Pisa wae woe 168 
Claudius, emp. of Rome ore ee ve 01 
Clerke, Col., E. I. Co.’s servant was ves B26 


Clopton, Mr, and Amb. Salisbury «we .. 219 
Coast, E, I, Co.’ 8 ship eee + ees eee eee 266 
Codasa, Cudasa, Sodasa eee vee vow QA7 


Coimbatore Dist., temple in ... ». 182 n.; 243 


the Indo-Grecian Kings, 26 f.; 30; 33; of 
Hima-Kadphises and Kanishka, 443 of the 
Sakas 47 n.; 54; 58£.; of Kanishka, 60 ; 

of Gondophernes and others ove vee: G2 


Colbourn, H.Croon, E. 1. Co’s. writer. 4 fF, 
Cold Waters, a place in Aleppo ses . 162 
Colebrooke’s Essays ws . 261 


Column, dharmachakra, to ape the scene of 


Buddha’s first address og ae «277; 279 
Commodus, emp. of Rome .. ee G61,£, 74 
Comorin, c. Kumari... .. ane we «171; 282 


Compendium of the Wei, and the receipt of 
Buddhist books eve os a we «6 
Confucius ae ies a , B41 

Conjeevaram, Kafichi, Pallava eap., 171 ff., 
197, 282 n.; 284n.; 351; 355; 357 and n. 

Contributions to Pani a Tesicoonieny, by 


A. H. Rose, 1.0.8. Abkhori—Domri 360 ff. 
Convent of the Holy Cross .. ‘ie we 160 


Coomarasami, the Hon’ble P., and Karikala. 


233; 240 
Coomaraswamy, Dr., and Indian Art we» 280 
Corge, @SCOre ws oer ses isi 321 £. 
Coromandel Ooast, scene of Amb, Salisbury’s 
labours ve. it des see 213 f.; 221 n, 
Corsica, isl. eae aes ste ves woe 169 
Cotton, E. I. Co’s,tradein ... aus 292 ff. 
Court, Mr., E. I. Co’s. servant at Metchle- 
patam age oie ove 214 


Cousens, Mr., and the Khajuraho daniniea, 
114; on Ramték eee Wee te woe 202 

Covell, My., E, I. Co:’s servant sen O20 

Covits a. ‘ee ‘ae see ae vee 264 


cramand, an ascetic asi ia 15 f 
sramanya, a Buddhist ils ake we 101 f£., 106 
Crandon, Mr., E,1.Co’s. servant .. 323, 327 
Crassus, defeated at Carrhe ,., is 70 £. 
Cravasti, c. bus 105 f£, 
Crawley, Mr., wad one Adliebary: 322 ; 324; 326 
Crideva- palies coe ese eee eee OD. 
cuccheda, doctrine of non-survival 18D. 
Cudasa or Codasa, Sodasa, asatrap... 247; 200 
Cuddapah, Dist.... ia eae sae . 200 
euffalgh, kdjfila ere tee see « 295 


Cundanore, Cundeveare, Cundanire, ancient 
name of Karnal o- 266 n.; 295 £.; 810; 313 

Cunningham’s, Gen., Numistie Chronicle, 
25 n.; and the Bastern Greeks, 26; on 
dates and inscrips. 28 ff.; 39 and n.; on 
Gaka and Kusana, 41 f.; 44 and n.; 47 
and n.; 48 and n.; 51 and n.; and the 
Bodh Gay&é temple, 60 and n.; on the 
Chandéls, li4andn.; 118 ff.; 129 and n.; 
130 ff.; and the Koéala, cap. 208 n.3 on 
snsoripes 245, 246 n.; 278, 279 and n.; 346 











396 INDEX. 
Cutch, conquest of See es ae 61,74 | Dawes, Mr.,and Amb.Salisbury ... 217 f, 
Cyprus, isl. sie bes 162, 167 and n, | Daya Ram, Pandit, found a copper-plate in- 
Cyrus, k. of Persia ee eee 78 n. scrip. at Set Mahet ... as one vee 180 
te Da-yul, Tibetan province see See 0 OO Nn, 
daghis, those who render menial service in De, dynasty of Zangskar-Guge _... . 833 
ud +. cee a, | Dead, exposed in Tibet, etc., 80; commemora- 
Dahi, near Bijawar, inscrip. at ae - 124 tion tablets to, in the Uoper Chand abhaga 


ddka, potherb  .. ove eee < we 99 
Daksha, a Prajapati ... eee 251 n. ; 384 
Dakshamitré, daughter of Nahapana... we 63 
Dakshdrama, Siva linga at 0 ane eo. 200 
Dalai Lama, uses the deer symbol «. ig end 
Dalaki-wa-Malaki, Bhar chieftain ... 186 and n. 
Dabal, Chédt 2. ase ww» 143, 146, f. 


Dalpat €4 of Mandlé, a Gond Raja ... eee 146 
Damiaras or Lavanyas «. ses ove 184 n. 
Damascus, gate of Jerusalem ... eae 157 £. 
Damasena, son of Rudrasimha ee we 04 
Damazada, son of Rudradima vs ve C4 
Damidara ee ase . 880 
Damth Dist., for ae qieladed in Bundel- 
khand 4. ste ove we = 0, 182 
Dandaka, desert of ies aes sn vee BDO 
dangit, dungarees, coarse cotton cloth ... 264 


dingt, a gate-keeper eee ms oe «676 
Daniell, Mr. Wm., E, I. Co.’s Agent af Ped- 
dapolle .. ae ol we 2142. 272 ; 321 
Davtioaria k., father of Nandi... 172 f, 
Daradas, or Dards, a tribe on the north of 


Kashmir ose ees 6e0 eae eas 181 
Dara Shik6éh, son of &hah Jahan ae ee 154 
Darbharanyéévara, Saiva temple = «. . 178 


Dards, Déradas, of Gilgit, conquered by Tibet, 
181 and n., 182 
Darikasura, slain by Bhadrakéli... wee OOO 
Darius, and the use of Saka, 41 £.; 250; his 
Indian expedition .., re re 79 
darohi (Sk droha), an oath 77, 8 D, 
Darsi, in Nellore Dist., inscriptions from, 
129 n.; possibly ancient Daganapura, now 


Darigi .. sie «. 383 and n.; 356, 357 n, 
Daru, inscrip. of Lachen-kun-dga-rnam- 

royal ative. re ‘iv ai ee 191 
Das, Mr. 8. C, on Nag&riuna .. -. 207 


Daéganapura, Pallava cap., possibly the modern 


Darsi, Sanskrit charters issued from, 238 
andn,;inthe Teluguco. ... 284 n. 
Dasapura, modern Mandasor . 109 


Dasaratha, temple in Ramték, 208 ; 252; and 


Asoka... ace ..300 0,3 3/78 
Dasasvamédha Baoli, aut at Ramték. 204 f. 
Dati, name in the Kaldarra inscrip.... ° ... 66 


David, k., his sepulchre, 157; wells ... oe 159 
Davids, Prof. Rhys, on the Buddhist canon, 
1,2n.;7n,, 14 n,, 81 n, 86,89; 103; 241 n; 
his Buddhist India, $41 #£.; on the 
Brahméagiri inscrip. vee oes 46, 848 E, 


Valley .. ove ans can as eee GOR 
Dead Sea oun wis “ue me «» 156,158 
Deb-ther-sron-po, Tibetan work oe ve 19 
1De-btsug-(btsun ?)-mgon, Tibetan prince, 


302 £. 

Deccan .. aes Ses ive er vee O2 
De-chye (Sankara), k. of S. India, converted 

to Buddhism ... oes es oor 207 

deer, symbol, of the Dalai Bena ose 277 

Deering, Mr., H. I. Co’s. servant sis vee 220 


De Jamaspa, Saint — «., ae we ODO and n. 
De La Noy, De Lannoy, Consul at Aleppo, 
and Amb. Salisbury ... eer - 163 and n. 
Delhi, and k. Jaipal, 140 andn.; 141; under 
Akbar ... an 1% ce or 149 ff, 
Demetrios, k. of Bactria, 25 f.; and Eukrati- 


des ane ‘ie wae des we 69 
Déogarh, fort in the Lalitpa Dist., inscrip. 

from... ene Ss see sve A173 149 
De-Roy, durdt, q. UV. ave coe eee eve 295 
Dééa-bandari, a surname of Nandi ... vee 172 
Deva, temples in Chih-chit’o ... ive woe 131 


Devadatta, cousin of Buddha, 16 n., 81 n., 
91 n.,94, 96 and n, 99 n., 100 and n., 
legendary patron of the dranyaka-bhikshus. 
101 and n. ; 106 
Dévahati, mother of Kapila 251 n.; 255 n. 
Devaji, a Brahman, and the Balaji temple in 
Chimitr ... “ke one sae eae 338 f. 
dévakula, temple ... oo ace 233 n, 
Dévalabdhi aaa i grandson of Yasdvar- 
man .. ive . 11635126; 128 
Devanagar, a peiyelse magazine, notice of ... 212 
Dévandhi, a mnun, accompanied Kovalan and 


Kannahi asi ais ise ste 231 £. 
Dévapala, k, of Kanayj... oes oe 116; 189 
Dévaputra, dynasty to which Kanishka 

belonged oe “ nee 42 f, 
Devasvamin, a Saiva priest oT Sie . 185 


Dévavarman, Chandélla prince. 117; 126, ff.; 143 


Devi, goddess, in Pafijab legend .. 149; 203 
Devi Jagadamba, temple at Khajuraiho . 183 
Dew, Diu, tn. ev Sus dee aes 315 £. 
Dewai inscrip, on see ase 31, 46, 62, 68 
Dhalaga, a hero... or aoe ses wee BDO 
Dhamek stiipa at Benares wee ee we 278 
Dhamilas, and Buddha’s begging bowl ... 240 


dhamma or dharma, 2 £.,5,9; 341; 350 n,; 
379; 381 £., 884 
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Dhammapada, Dutreuil de Rhin’s MS. of ... 58 
Dhanakataka, near Gantur, home of the 


Andhrabhrityas 242 n.; 281 n.; 351 n. 
Dhinyakataka or Dharanik se later Andhra 
cap. ess 281 f. 


Dhanga, Chandélla ki, ‘lie £ £.; "120; 126 ff. ; 

130, 182 f., 140 £., 144 n, 
dhdns?, an Indian measure... ae 76 n. 
dharaptu, assistant clerk iv oo ee 0D 
Dharma, Dhamma, religious condact, 9, £., 5, 

9, 841, 350 n.; 379, 381 f., 884 
ae machakra column at Sarnath 278 £, 
Dharmagupta, sect of Buddhists, 2 n., 3 n., 4 

and n.,90,6n., 8 n., 9, ll and n- 

Dharmaja aes dee ase ise eae OO] 

Dharmapuri (Tagadar)... vias ee 229 ne 

dharmastambha, monument of devotion . 245 
Dharmavaram, in the Ongole talak, fragment 

of inscrip. from 352 n, 353 n. 


Dharmek tower, at Sérnath ... aes . 279 
DharméSvara Muhadéva temple, in Ramték... 203 
Dhauli, inscrip. ... vie ove ‘ea 19 f, 
dhol baht, doomsday book ses ae we «676 
dhons?, an Indian measure = "eee via’ 76 n. 


dhotain, Hindu title, used for Mughal prince. 154 


Dhimrésvara, Dhimriksha, for Sambuka ... 205 
dhimt, sacred fire ves ii . 110 and n. 
Dhunuthara was ror ies ee woe 24] 
Dhiténgas ee ‘ue 16; 82 and n.; 101 
Dhruvaséna I., a Valabhi k., called a Bhéga- 
vata vee see eas « 253 
Diack’s Kult Dialect of Hindi, 260; " Gazet- 
teer of Dera Ghdzt Bhim os eee . 861 
dib, Sk. divya, an ordeal ove ove oon, 00 
Digniga, writer ... “ ive wes wa 29 
Dinw4in, mouthpiece of a dsota eve (7D, 
Diodorus Siculus, on Nanda of Magadha ... 344 
Diodotos Soter, k, of Bactria bes wee 25 
Dionysos, the wine-god ». eos a, VO 
Dipavansa, and the Ceylonese Chr ronicles 349, 
350 and n, 
Dinu, Due, Dew ... ata we 285; 309,315 £. 
Diwin of Kabul, first mention of ... 211 n. 
Dodb, or Antarvédi co. ... . 144 


Domitian, coins of, in the ees Stipa, 
41; 72 

Doomsday Book, dhol baht... ae sve: 16 

Dotted Record, attached to the Vinaya Pita- 


lea vn dee sai ae eve B49 
Dowson, on ingenee vas asa ic 29 n. 
Drakshdrima, in the Godavari Dist., Chola 

INSCYIPS. AG ave vee ver 355 n. 
Dramilas, opposed k. Nandivarman—Palla- 

vamalla... sas tee ‘te oe ove £72 
Drangiana, CO. oe. vee eee ves wes 249 
Draupadi, wife of the five Pandavas... acs Dod | 


droha, Sk,=shostile action 77 0, 
drona, & measure ee oe ies . 104 
Dréna, a Brahmana cee 981 ft. 


Drungpa Ali, semi- Mataannadaas name of 


"aBum-lde’s son as ahs eo eee 188 
Durvasas, a Brahmana.... ee 252 n. 
dtbdsh, a contractor ~ 287 


Ddbkund inscrip. of Wileramast aha. Kaoh= 
chhapaghata ... eas oe ase 128 

Dub-thal-sel- -kyi-me-long, Tibetan work we. 80 

Dudahi (Lalitpur, now Jhansi Dist. ), inscrip. 


from ass os ‘as - 116 
Dugiraja, or Dunas tentioued in Pet- 
thru inscrip. os. toe S00 H, 


Dulcha, Dulucha, Turk, ‘dyads of Kashmir, 
182 and n., 183 and n., 185 
Dulva, Buddhist work ... we «Sandu. 17 n. 
dumbd, fat-tailed sheep... one 163 n. 
Dung, gate, Sterculina, of Jenrsalem 158 n. 
dungarees, dangri, coarse cotton cloth, B. I. 
Co.’s trade in, 264 ££. ; 294 ff. ; 809, 3818 f£., 316 
durdt, de-roy, aioe, in the king’s 


name ..,. ‘ie ha woe 295 
Dirga, Parvati? or - Lakehmt a ee 147; 262 
Durgaréja, Dugirdja 2 ase tee 853 n. 


Durgavati, Chandél princess ... 187; 146 and n. 
Dutch, in Alleppo, 163; and the EB. I. Co, 


219 ff; 241; 269, 290, 312 £., 315, 317, 
319 f. 

Dutt’s, Mr. R. C., Civilization in Ancient 
India oe 281 n. 

dvangula, depute, Buddhist practice, 
81, 88, 92 
Dvaraka ¢. and Tuvarai 207 D., 207 0, 878 
Dvérapati, a title ite nee eee 190 
Dvaravati or Halebid in Mysore ee 237 n. 
Dvita, son of Prajépati... ses we «= 875, 878 
Dwaraka, in Guzerat, and Tuvarai 230 n. 
Dwarasamudra, Dwaravati, and Tuvarai... 230 
dwarf, near Mandasor pillars ... ww. 108, 378 
dwarpdla figures at Sondni ... on 108 f. 


Early History of India, by V. A. Smith, 48 n, ; 
181 n.; 182 and n,; book-notice of Second 


Edition eh ove we 1785 371 
East Indies, Travels of RB, Bell in, q. UV. ove 156 ff. 
Betzana or Anjana epoch as wae . 350 
Egmont, Capt., and Amb. Salisbury ... we 219 


Egypt, Roman conquest of, 71; meat supply 


of, 165 n.; conquered by Persia ... wo» S41 
ékdntin, monotheist = ass oP 375, 380, 383 
BikAéritga 4 ve tee ee tte ee BSL 
Ekata, son of Praj&pati sie 370 £., 378 
Bkavira, Srimaira ne ee O°) 
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El-Amarna, the Arzava tablets from .. we Lil 
Elasatti, vil., N. of Kolehukonga, Vikraméa- 
ditya’s (I.} grant of ... eve , Sol n. 
Elba, isl. ... va ele eee eg: LO? 
159 £. 


Elias, Prophet ... ane on ‘ 

Hlizabeth, St, house of Sua .. 160 and n. 

Elliot, on Mahmdtd of Ghazni, 140 n., 141, 
142 n, 146 n. 


Elliot’s, Sir W., Coins of Southern India, 


28] n; his mention of Virabhadra, the 
Kakattya “es .. oo7 and n. 
Elliott, Capt., on the Haklas ae eee eos 210 
Enangars, a caste ‘i wee ‘ek see 000 
. 181 


Hindere inscrip. «+. ‘i 
England and tobacco 2103 216; 218; 006 + 270 


English, and lini in EK. I. Co’s. 

time — ose ke we §=815; 317 
Epander, coins of ave ate des we «88 
Ephraim, riv. ... “as ‘st oe 162 
Ephthalites, or White Hons ae . 148 


Epic of the Anklet, or Silappadhihiras am, 230 ; 
story of, 231; 233; and Karikala Chéla, 
234 ;and Seheuthuvan Séra ... ¥35 fF, 240. 
Bridi, a Sdmanthar caste as. . 338 
Bran, Erakana, suggested cap. of Jijhéti, 


131 and n. 
Erumanattu Nalliyakkon, a Vellore chief ...229; 
239 


Esau, Easau, as the ancestor of the Arabs... 164 
Kudamos, satrap of the Patijab eee woe «5 
Hukratidas and Demetrios .. 26; 32; 53 ff; 
69 
Eumenes, secretary to Alexander the Great. 25 
Eunuch, baptized by St, eae 160; called 


CAPONM ave aes i ase aie vee O14 
Europe ships... one ove oe 219 
Eusebius, &t., seauldhes: of se oe 159 and n. 


Eustochia, Etochia, St, sepulchre of. 159 and n, 


Evvi, a Pandya Chief we uae ove 230, 243 
excavations, at Sarnath aus sbi 277 ff. 
Eyil, vil. in S, Arcot, Siva temple at... 201 n. 


Fa-hien and Buddhism ... ae 80,3101 n, 5 242 


Fa-hsien, and een eee ove . 208 
fanam, a coin ; aay .. 216 and n. 
Farley, Mr., E. I. Co.’s ae vant ae one 226 
farmén, pitt maund ., oes oe «=. 2.18, 2.98 
Fateh Jang inscrip. ... on we 46 3 64, 68 
Fath, k. of Kashmir .., ope zee ewe 192 
Faujdari of Bangash ... ive ies . 174 
felucca, feluke, a boat ... éua see we 169 


Ferguson, Mr., and the Saka, 27; 41; on 
Kanishka, 50; and the Koégala cap. 208 n. 
Perishta, and k. Jaipal... ons ve 140, 142 n. 


Fframpton, Mr., parson, and R. Bell... 162 ff, 
Ffranks and Turks ase — . 164 
Field, Mr, B. I. Co.’s apvints: 268, 270, 398, 328 
Fish god, in Gandhira sculpture 179; 236 
Fleet, Dr., and the Vikrama era, 27; on ia 

scrips., 29, 42, 44and n.; 45 ff; 53, 55 f., 

61; 75; 107 and n.; 109; 179; 245 ff.; 282 

n.;284n.;0n the Nirvana, 342; 346; 349 

and n.; 350 n.; and Véngt ... O51, 352 n, 
Fleetwood, Mr. R., E. I. Co.’s Resident at 

Pettepolee .. 217 ff,; 228 ff.; 272; 311, ff. 
Flinders Petrie, Prof., and the Sarnath Lion 


capital .. eee was eve aes 
Florio, eeutioued the hubble bubble .. - 210 
forbearance, in the Mazdayasnian cr aad . 859 


Fort St, George and Amb. Salisbury, 214 f.,; 

Factory, Records of, 215 ff., 218 f., 224 ff, 

264, 267, 269 ff , 288, 290 ff, 309 ff. 
Foxcroft, Gen., HE. I. Co”s Agent .. 220, ff. 
Francke, Dr., and the dates of Kanishka, 28 ; 

50; on Zangskar = ee. ene st res OOS 
Frashaoshtra, Saint ... ste ee OOD and n, 
French, traded in Beyronte, 161 and n., 163, 315 
Fiihrer, Dr., and Jaina inscrips., 33; his 

Progress Report see eee we Ss KS GI 


Gadadhara, Chandélla minister, built a tem- 
ple a ‘iis se soe ove ee 120 
Gadhadavala, dyn. of Kanauj ... dea 201 n, 

Gaharwars, a Rajput clan, and the Chandéls, 
130 and n., 137 

Gajabenn I, k. of Ceylon, and Senguttuvan 


283; 238 £., invaded the Chila co, 0240 £, 
Gajababu IT. ane eos eee one 240 £, 
Gajapatis, of Orissa, inscrips. Of — ees 351 n. 
Gakkhars and Khoékhars eae bia 142 n, 


Galba, Emp. of Rome ... eke ats ee 72 


gamanta, villages eve eee eve ». 100 
ganaka, an accountant ... eve vee +020 f, 
Ganapati, Kakattya k., inscrips. of ... 356 f. 


Ganda, Chandélla k. ... - 125 ff.; 1383, 144 ff, 

Gandavaram, in Nellore, inscrips. at... 283 n. 

Gaindhara, and the Parthian dyn., 54; and 
Kanishka, 60 and n.; 82n.; sculptures 


178 £., 372; oe 252, 
Ganésa, figure at Ajaygarh ... ie . 124 
Ganga, riv. So eas . 251 
Ganga dyn., and muosde 173; 239 ; bad 
the Pandyas ss ee ise ee « 240 
Gangaikonda-Chélapuram, in Trichinopoly- 
Dist. temple at - ae 201 n, 
Ganga-Pallava dyn., 172; in the Nellore Dist., 
052; and the Chiélas ... avs dss one Od 
Gance Raja, viceroy of Vishnuvardhana 
Hoysala, captured Talakidu we 229; 240 


Gangaritans and Alexander the Great aye O40 
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Ganges, riv., 154 and n.; 
Nandi, 171; victory of Senguttuvan Séra 
at 10s we 236; 241 £., 277 
Gangetic Valley Seoupied by the Aryans, 251 
f.; and the teaching of Ramanuja... wee 20 
Gangéya coins, and the Chandéls . 117 
Gangéyadeva, Kaja, assumed the title Vik- 
ramaditya 146 and n., 147 


as the spouse of 


Ganga, in a legend bee . 800 

Gafijam, plate of Saéafika, 58 ; ani the E. 
Chalukyas a ei is we 201 

Garba, or Marwari Git, ¢ GoD. oes . 029 


Garbe’s, Prof. R., SdinkhyasPhilosophie, 
251 n.; and the Bhagavata creed, 255 and 
n.3; 256and n; 257, 259 
Garbhadhan, conception ceremony ... ve 248 
Gargya, an Outland Brahmana ww. 201 
in the @. Provinces, Chandél fort, 


Garha, 
132; traditional seat of the Génd dyn. ... 136 
Garha Mandla, Gond chief _ 137 


garhid négés, militia commandants of Kullt 


Hill foits ies se oe we «06 
garm déb, a form of baal ia ies wee. “70 
Garuda, g. iiss . 376 
Giithas, the, 358 ; cad Lhowivadite ids 359 £. 
Gaudas and Ae sparnion Ge w- 140 


Gautama, a Brabmana... we “is deer BO 


Gautama Buddha, date of sea e 50; 96 
Gautamiputra Sitakarni’s Nasik inscrip. ... 282 
Gavimpati, a Buddhist monk . «On, 6 1. 
gavot, the kino = the earth... in . 359 
Gdyatrvt, prayer to the Sun... ane 334 ff, 

296 n 


gaz, guzz, Indian yard ... 
Gazetteer Gleanings in Central India, by 
Capt. OC. E. Luard, M. A. I—The Man- 


dasor Pillars, 107 ff ; A Famine Song...329 ff. 
Genoa, tn. Mes wis ‘ies és «. 169 
Gentue, Telugu ... es eae . » Old 
George, St , and the dragon ... Bes . 161 


George and Martha, the ship ... ‘< a 247 


Gethsemane ie . 156 
Ghall Khén (P) Gaule Dainenes corn fae ww» 164 


Ghantal, Jain temple at Khajuraho .. . 1383 and n. 
Gharipur, coins of Wemakadphises at or : 
949 


Ghauts, W. 
Ghazni, coins of Vouones found at, 545 occu- 


mir Alptigin, etc. ... 139 nd n.; 140 
we Di : and n,; 141 
ghenghnd, collector of ghi ws bi 53 7 
Ghiyds-ud-din, Sultan ... : ies owe 145 
Ghéda of Chimar, the, ... : ni 333 £. 
Ghora Angirasa, teacher of Krishna Dévakti- 
putra «. rr oes 258 
Ghori Shib4b-ud- ‘ain, or ” Muize- “ud-din woe 148 
ghoris, subdivisions of a pargana ... 78 n. 
Ghritarchis eat ee es ... 381 
145 n. 


Ghiri4n Sultdns, their aewiiwions see 


Gibeon, Guibeon, mt. ... eve 160 
Gilgit, Brushal, and the Rahs 181. maid n.3 
beta occupation of sa was eee 
Gingerlee,—coast between the Godavari 
Estuary and the Jagann4th Pagoda —and 
the E, I. Co. ... eve 320 
Ginghams, E. I. Co.'s rads in them 218; 


263, ff.3 285 
Girdar, in War ‘dha, and the Ghéda ceremony. B04 


Girnar, inscrip. . 19, £5 246 
Glutton, the rich wee bi ee - 157 
Godadri, or Gwalior... woe L4E 
Godavari, Dist., and the E. Chilileyas 201; 
delta, occupied by the Andhras 281; and 
the Pallavas 282 ; and Kéna chiefs doo Ts 
Gogga-desa (Guge P) invaded by Zainu’l- 


182 


‘abidin ee eee eee eon 188 
Gokula Ashtamf, Ricina i vareaas ow Sot 
Gokula DarwazA, gate in Ramiék .., . 208 


golakh, alms fund a oe 05 
Golcondah, and Amb. Salisbury 298, 296, f., 311 
Golden Gate of Jerusalem... oe 156, 158 
Goler, State, in Kangra Dist.... 301 and n.; 805 
Gonakenallata, Gunakenallundu, surnames 

of VijayAditya III. .. nee see 302 n 
Gonatas, k., Antigonus iM es vee 048 
Gondophernes, Parthian k,, 273; or Gudu- 

phara, inscrip:. of 80; titles 40; 42; and 

coins 47; and St. Thomas 48; 61, f.3 in 

Seistan ... site sis see eae ae C4 
Gouds,and the Khang4rs, 130n.; as ancestors 

of the Chandéls en a re 136 ff. 
gont, gunney, sacking, H. I. Co.’s trade in... 264 


Goodepelldoe, tn. 297 

Goodepowdee, (Grundlapali and Amb, Salis- 
bury «. i as ‘cs a0 206 

Goodeshawder, a, do sis wee 295 


Goodlad, Oapt., and the EH. I. Co. vee 266 
Gopala, Brahman general under Kirtivarman. 143 


Gopala, Kévalan, g. v. ... és er soe 231 
Gopal-kala, a ceremony... eS tees vee SOK 
Gétama ... was 16; 103 and n.; 380 
Gétamiputra, Aydhea k., and the Palhavas . 282 
Gotamiputra SAtaknin!: Gautamiputra, 


Andhra k., defeated by Nahap&na 43; and 

the Sakas sue 242 n.3 982 
Gotarzes of Parthia, death of... “ee ee. 72 
Govinda, k. ves (ea ie wan OOD 
Govinda IIT, Rashtrakata k., tein y 

of Dantivarman sis ‘ies tas 
Gévindrachandra Gaihadavala (Gaharwar) ik 

of Kanauj per ses ie ee 144 n. 
Grahapati, dedicated family images 119, f. 
gréon, a hamlet, sub-division of a phat? = 76 
Greco-Roman, Greco - Roman, world, and 

the Chinese 57; art, in India ... 178 £.; 572 


. 172 
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Greece and Pericles» es 
Greek, power in India 26, ft; ata the Yué- 
chi 32; 34; distinctions beteees Seythians 
and olen. legend on coms 41; 44; 48; 
principalities, zn in Ashanistan 54 5 
divinities 60; 62; dynasty, extinction of 
69;2; orgie, of the Indian drama 175, f.; 
ancestry of the Haklas 209; accounts, of 
Indian history 843; 845; influence on 
Indian art, ete. a re site 371, f. 
Greeks, Yavanas ae see sae woe D247 
Growse, Dr., on inscrips. . dan 3 245 
Gudimallam, near K&lahasti Bana inserip. at. 354 
Gudnaphar or Gondophernes, kk. .. 30; 48 
Gadar, Taluka, inscrips. in... 200; 352; 358, f, 
Guge (?) Gogga-desa as. “ee we 188, f. 
Guge, and the W. Tibelan kings or 332, f, 
Guhavihara, conneeted with the Mathma 
Lion capital ... a se ae vos 245 
Gijar tribes of Hazara Dist. re aus ww. 210 
Gujarat, and the Kalachuri era 1385; W., or 
Anhilwara ... ove ae ove . 144 
guia, sugar-cane juice «. we 95 
Gunaga, Gunaka, surname of Wiuavadienn III 352 


Gunakenallundu, Gonakenallata. surnames 
of Vijayaditya TII. ese ee ase Sud HN, 
Gunda inscrip. «. nee (4 


Gundala Venkataédri, Gandell meat ates, 

of Metchlepatam and the F. I. Co 267, ff, 
Gundepollee, tn. in Madras Precideusy . dl7 
Gundlapalli, Goodepowdee ... ses woe 296 
Gunney, gon, sacking, EH. I. Co.’s trade in 


264,£; 267 ff.; 285, f.; 288; 290; 293; 
295; 310; 315, ff. 

Guntur, Dist, and the HB. Chalukyas 210; 
records from oe — ais ws 865 


Gupta, Samvat 28; insévips, 29; 32; 38 f 
51 andn.; 52; era 53, 63, 74 qs Sine 
and the Licchavis, 79 ; period, Bodhisattva 
of, 179; 180 and n.; 27 


3 <6 
Guptés of Salsette ... ass . 244 and n, 


Gdrgi-Masaun, Rehuta, g.v. ... 137 un. 
Gurha, inscrip. from , 195 


Girjara Kingdom=Kanavj ... .. 144 and n. 
Guirjaras, tribe of foreign origin 138 and n.; 
and YaSévarman — ows a3 140 f, 


Girjara- Pratihdra, ala of Kanavj ... . 147 
Gurdaspur, and Akbar.. Si ve ace DO 
Gurukkals, Kurukkals ... vis «» 387 
Gusgana, for Kusana .., os bes 42; 44 


GUIZ, JAZ ase » 2963; 298 
Gw&lor 114 ; 131 ; 3 or ” Gopfdri 141; and 
Mahmtd of Ghazni... oe §=1425 145 
rGyalbu Rinchen, possible identity with Rin. 
chana, of Kashmir ... ie ie . 187 
rGyal-chung=little kings ved ne oe 191 
rGyal-rabs, the, and Tibetan history... sic. 181 





. B41 | Gyal-rab-sal-wahi-me-long, a Tibetan work... 79 


Gyfford, Wm. and Amb. Salisbury ... 217, f. 
Habakkuk, Prophet... see se eo 159 
Hades, and the Navas .., wig 235; 238 
Hadi,a Rant... see sie « 151 
Hadrian, Emp. of Rene ee aes we «79 
Hagadma, Satrap of Mathura, date of we =70 
Hag&émiasa, Satrap of Mathura aes 543 70 
Hagéna, a Satrap see ea one we OF 
Haidar, son of Rifichana re ae . 186 


Haihayas, or Kalachuris of Chédi, 187; 146€; 
and Maha Kosala, 20+; inscrip.,in Ongole 


taluk ... avs is ee sist 355 n, 
Hathayavamsi kings and the Ramték inserip. 204 
Haji Haidar Shih, k. of Kushmir ... ww. 190 
Haji Khan, a son of Zainu’lSbi-din . 189 


Haklas of Gujritin the Paifijab, ballad of, 
giving table of descent... a 6 209 


Hakra, ‘lost river’ cf Indian desert ... . 139 
Hadldsya or Tiruvildyddal,a Tamil poem ... 229 
Halebid in Mysore, or Dvaravati 237 n. 


Halicarnassus lions, and those of the Sarnath 
cupital . i aes ise tO 
Haliatohona: or Suliniensnavacniae:. . 148 
halmandi, an inferior kdrddr ... ‘3 one OC 
Hamirpur, in Bundélkhand, 180; 182; 186; 145 
Han dynasties, first and second, histories of 
26; 3225 71 
hdausili, revenue-paying land ss. » (6and n, 
Hanuman, g. image at Khajuraho, 114; 131 
f.; 134; on Ghandél coins, 147; temple at 
Rimiék, 2083 or Anjanéya : ae oo. 206 
Haoma eagtiBoe < m si ss . 360 
Happy Enir ice I. Co. s ship woe 264 
Han, g., 170 and n.; a Bhagavata incarnation, 
376n.; 881 ff. 
ae 208 
75 


Harihara temple, in Ramték ... 
Harisena’s Allahabad Praésasti 
hariydga, royal kitchen allowance aes 
Harsha, Harshadéva, Chandélla k.,116 £; 
126 ff.; his handwriting ... 180 n.; - 872 
Harsha, ata: and the Gupta, 538; 0n an image, 
15] £. 
Harshavardhana, founded an era, 43; 53; 
death of oa 137 {; 
Hasan Khan, k. of Rashinis his expedition 


against Tibet, 190 f.; rebuilt the Jama 
Masjid .. sos 


dee ax 192 
Hasan. NizAmt, en of ie Taj-ul- 
MOAGSU aoe See aoe 145 


Hashtanagar pedestal camera: 3 805. ond the 
Selencidan era.. oe ro» 403 65; 673 72 
Hathigumpha ice: re ave OOO 
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Hatton, Mr. C.,and Amb. Salisbury. 324 f.; 

327 f. 
haurvatat, sacred cakes . 360 
Havani, Niksubha, daughter of Rijisva ... 79 
hayasiras, a being with a horse’s head..,3879 ; 522 
Hazabbar-ud-din Hasan Arnal, governor of 


Kalantjar abe des ies . 146 
hdzrtkdé, personal attendance on the 

raja he ine » 76and n. 
Heathfield, Mr., aad Aaah. Salisbury... 322 ff. 
Hebron, gate in Jerusalem or 158, f. 
Hédimba, hill near Ramték 205 n 


Heliokles, probably the last Greek king of 
Bactria ... ‘es “ss we 263323; OF f.; 69 
Helen, St., Chapel of ... se ie 158 £ 
Herambapala, Mahipfla, probably Kshitipéla. 138 
Herat, tn., 78 and n.; 79 andn.; conquered by 
Muhammad of Ghor ... 209 £. 
Heraius, Yin-mo-fu, a Yué-chi, conquered 
Kipin .. bay 54; 70 
Hermaios, pr Seb r ied in the Kabul Val- 
ley ges ace eee 54 
Herne, Mr., E I. Oo? 8 sein: 327 f. 
Herod, k., paluce of... ses ses oT f, 
Herodotus, and the use of Saka » 41 and n. 
Hiaus, or Miaus, a coin of, oe a Greek 
legend ... ‘a ces 


ace eee t 


Hieou-mi, a Yue-chi pr caenpaliey see wer 26 

Hill States in the Pafijab, terms and titles 
used in . ose 75 ff. 

ima: Kadphises, Kushan k, 28; or QOoemo- 


kadphises, identified with Yen-kao-ching, 
88; his coins and those of Kanishka, 44; 
or Wema- Kadphises ... ine ase we 00 
Himalayas, invaded by Rashe 80 and n. ; 
ahd the tiger-symbol, 234 ; the fish-symbol, 
236; the how-eynibol.. 237 n.; $ 
Hinay4na, Buddhist school ... . 18 
Hindu, temple in N India, 133; ‘ais in 8. 
India, 248; belief in one god 2593; 262 
Hindu-Kush, mts. 54; 59; 69; 73; and 
Raghu ... . se i sex, 00 
Hindus, the Chandéls, 131: 185; and Musal- 
mans in the Pafijab, 1389 ff. ; under Akbar, 
158; selection of ancestral names among, 
2435 popular beliefs of, 251; 262 and n.; 
worship Lit Bhairo ... ss sea » 280 
Hindu Shahiya kings, of Kabul eae 140 n. 
Hinduvata, conquered by Zainu’l-’abi-din ... 188 
HiouensTsang, Hiuen-Thsang, 10 and n.; 
11 n; and the Second Buddhist Council, 
81 n. 
je eee ae plate inscrip. of Sivaskanda- 


var » 282 
Hiralal, “Mr, and. the site of Chakrakata, 


doo D, 


Hiranyagarbha, title of Brahma 381 f. 
Hiranyagarbha, Manu Svdyambhuva, and 


the Saémkhya-yoga ... 255 and n.; 385 
Hiranyakasipu, demon, killed by Rama, 

202 and n,; 205 

Hirat, and Seleukos Nikator .. i 25 


History and Coinage of the Chandél (Chan- 
délla) Dynasty of Bundelkund (Jejaka- 
bhukti) from 831 to 1203 A. D, by V. A. 
Smith ... lit, #. 

Hi thun, a Yue- ahi pr cacipality - we 20 

Hiuen-Thsane, Hiouen-Tsang, 10 and n.; 

11 n ; or Yuan-Chuang, and Kanishka, 44; 
50; 60 andn ; at Bam-Yan, in Persia, 80; 
8lu.; and Jéjahatt, 180 f; and the death 
of Harsha, 188; and the Haihaya territory, 
204; and Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li, 208 and n.; in 
India, 239, 242; and Sarnath, 277; 279; 

280; 281 n. 351 n, 

Hiung-Nu, Scythian horde, defeated the 
Yué-chi dee - 263 32; 69 

‘Hoge’ Cape, or Ras orere Cap Poreo, 


167 and n. 
Holi, festival  ... ww» 153 and n, 
holy places, at Ramtek .. sa woe 205 
hookah, hubble-bubble ... ssa, Se .. 210 
‘ Hope’, the ship... ees sec 


Hopkin, Prof, E Washbara: his Great Epic 
of India, 261 n.; and the Bhagavata creed. 262 


Hopkins, Mr. J, B. I. Co.’s servant ,.. 224 £.; 263 
Hormazd IT, coins of, in India sae 62 
Hoshang Shah, Malw& Sultan, and ie 
Mandasor fort... ive eos 109 
Hotar, Zaotar, priest ... sea » 360 
hétri, priest ees ee dive one FO 
Hoysalas, the, dyn. of ... 299, 230 and n.; 243 
Hrishikésa, Lord of the Senses 375: ; 380 
hubble-bubble, for hookah eis sso 210 
hujra, huara bi 46; 64. 


Huksa, Huviska .. “a aes ws 61 
Hultzsch, Dr., on inscrips., 49; dtc Chan- 
déls, 114; and the early Chia kings, 238 ff. ; 
and the Andhras, 282 and n.; and the 
Pallavas, sa vis see .. 204 and xn. 
Humayun, emp., visited the Sarnath ruins... 278 
Humphreys, Mr. Z.,and R, Bell... 169 f, 
Huna, Huns, subdued by Raghu... wwe §=—B0 
Huns, the White, and the Kushanas, 62; 
Huna, 80; and the Parihars, 138; or 
Ephthalites _ one nas eve 148 
Husain Sarst, probably Ibrahim Husain, 
Mirza, invaded Delhi... ». 149 and n. 
Huska, for Huviska ... _ dais 42; 64 
Huskapura, now Huskur, in Kasmira, founded 
by Huviska ... os .» 60 and x, 
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Huviska, a Kushin k., 27 ff.; coins, es 
etc., 89 ff; 45 ff, 50; 59 #f.5 72 2.5 
Yu-yue-kia ... ae aoe ‘N19; 372 

Huviska Vihara, monastery in Mathura... 60 

Huzra, hujra 46; 64 


Hynmes, Jos., E. I, Co." s Seiwuntl 268 £. ; 266 £. 


Ibn Batuta, traveller and the kingdom of 
Jejibati ata ee as 130 ff 
Ibrahim, minister to k. “Path . ‘ee . 192 

Ibrahim Husain Mirza, anes Sarsi, q. v. 
149 and n. 
Ichchhawar, Banda Dist., inserip. at... 1213; 129 
Ikshvaku, son of Manu 282 n.;3 884 

Yam Cheliyan, viceroy at Korkai, 236; or 
Verrivér-Cheliyan, k, of Madura 237 3 239 


Dam Kili, k. of Kanchi see . 235 
TVamki)li of Kanchi, perhaps Tango ... tee De 
Vandirayan, a Tondamén k of Kanchi. 234; 239 
Nang6, or Tamkili of Kanchi... ive see eae 
T'angé, Tamil poet, author of the penn ah 
Kavand ves de wee ..2380; 238 n. 
Tiangovadigal, Tamil Beet es see eee 288 
Tlanjétchenni, father of Karikdla, 203; or 
Uruvappaharer Tanjétchenni ww» $2345 239 
Tayathus, a caste be _ date eee GUO 
illams, villages... as ste . 3:6 
Illattammds = Ohakkiy ar women ... we 906 
images, stone, in Zangskar, erection of » 832 
immortality of the soul, iu the Bhaégarata 
religion des rr 2€0 f. 
incarnations, Bhagavata. 260 andn ;3876n ; 378; 
383 n. 
Index to Prakrit Words occurring in Pischel's 
Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, Appen- 
dix a. “ as vee §=133—-148 


India, second Orcs invasion of, 25; or Tien- 
tehou, 26 f.; and the Tinukilee era, 22; 
inscrips. of, 29; eras in use, 40; Saka con- 
querors of, 41; and MAlava-Vikrama and 
other eras, 44 f.; 47 £.; visited by St. 
Thomas, 48 and n ; N. and W. and the 
Sakas, 49 ff. ; Greek conquerors of, 51; con- 
quered by Yen-kao-ching, ete, 56 ff. : 
and the Parthians, 60 ff; eee 
expedition to, 69; and Kaniska, 72; and the 
Kharoshthi seript, 74; and the Licchavis, 
78; and Daring, etc., 79 andn;C, Gaget: 
bear Gleanings in, 107 ff.; 32 29 ff.; and 
Albérdint, 131; 138; and the Mahatmadiae: 
140 ff; and Greek architecture 178; and 
the Haklas, 209; and Amb. Salisbury, 213, 
215, 219, 226; 8., later history, 228 ; 230; 
234 f,; 238 f: s., and Buddhism. 949 
Es and the Sakas, 245; 248 if. ; language of, 
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253% 3; 257; and the Bhakti religion, 258 
ff. ; carving in, 278; art, 280; and Andhra 
inscrips., 221; Early History of, by V. A. 
Smith, 48 n,; 281 n ; 282 and n.; book 
notice of, 178 ff.; 371; and the Vedanta 


School, 341 ff; 849; and Hiuven-Tsang, 

239; 2419; 851 nu ; 352; 8., eee 

invasion of : OOF 
Indian, history, Scy as: Period af 25 fe. 

eras, conclusions regarding, 45; inscrips. 

and Prof. Kielhoin, 113; lists of, 116 ff. ; 

tiibe in Zangskar  .. sip ios » B02 
Indo-Greciau, kings, coins of ... aes oe 3D) 
Indc-Sassanian coins ... on ag 147 £. 
Indo-Scythian or Kusana, 33 ; inscrips. and 

Greek month names ... a ag woe bd 
Indra, g., 208; 231; and the destruction of 

Puhay ... ea or si we 235 
Indra III., Bbslieauats k. ies ae vee: 308 


Indra- -Bhattar aka, BH. Chaélukyak. ... we oul 
Indus, riv. and the Greeks, 25 ; and Kanishka, 
59; 62; 723; 75; and the Persians ... 79; 247; 
251) 
Indus Valley, Hindu Statein... 139; 140 and n. 
In-mo fu, Herius, a conqueror mentioned by 


Chinese historians ... Se 04; 70 
Ivnd, a collection of Tamil wank ‘se weno 
Innocents, Sepulchre of ‘ae ses . 19 


inscriptions, Jaugada, 19f.;of Sahdsram, etc , 
21 ff.; as historical evidence, 25; 27 ff; 
Jaina, 23 ; lists of Brahmi Kugana, showing 
archaic forms occurring in them, 35 ff.; in 
Muchai, ete., 46 ff ; of Scythian satraps, 05; 
67 n.; of Huvigka 60 ff.; of Mathura, 71 
ff.; of W. Kshatrapas, 1023 f.; and Prof. 
Kielhorn, 115 ff.; of the Chandélla Dynasty, 
116 #; 128 £.; 181; 185; 143; of Prithi- 
14j. 145; 147 n.; of Nandippdéttaratar, 172 ; 
of Sondisa, ete, 179; at Balu-mkhar, 181 
f.; of Mulbe, 187; Daru, 191; of Nellore, 
199 ff. ; of the Cholas, 233; of Asdka, ete., 
278 f.; 21 ff.; 342; 345 f ; Talamatichi 
plate, ete., see aoe wv. 3801, ff. 

Inseription P. on the Mathurd Lion Capital, 


by A. Barth re 248 ff. 
Tvaiyandr = ogapporul, a Tamil work ... 195 ff. 
Tran, trade with India . oes see . 249 


Iranian, family, and ve Goptiiags se we 41 
Iranian Peoples, Religion of, contd. from 
Vol. XXXV, p, 203. No. 7—The Duties 
of the Faithful aie ag 358 ff, 
Iron Gate, of Jerusalem oe ea . 157 
Trungévé), Pulikadimal, of Malainidu, and 


the poet Kapilar ... be eve 280; 237 
Trungévél, a chief ae ase ays oo. 248 
‘Is tobacco ae sae to India? By V. A. 

Smith ... Ba ss sie ee eng LO 
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Isaiah, Isaah, the prophet, sawn asunder... 156 
téana, Siva are ave ee O17, 080, 382 
Isidorus, Isodorus, of Charax, geographical 
writer, and Sukastene, ... 4:); 249, £, 
Isila, place mentioned in the Brahmagiri 


inscrip. . or wee ie » O45 
Isle of Pies and banaede 3 sis . 210 
Igvara, g, worship of ... ia are ee 2 
I-tsing, Chinese pilgrim a Se w 18 
Tyar Milangilir, Tamil poet ... eve 229 
Jacob, house of, 159; pillow ... jee ay 164 
Jagannath, temple in Put . 206 
Jagat-Singh, stéipa at Sin ath ~ 279 
Jaggayyapéta, inscrip. at 981 D., 269 n, 
Juhangir, emp, ... eee i . 174 
Jahangir, Margesa or Mar gapati acted under 

Hasan Khin ... sia «» 191 


Jain, inserips. ab Mathura, 33; 495 51 a : 55 
63; 65; temples at iSbajuatho: 119 ff; 
129; 131; 133 £5 buildings at Patali- 
purain, replaced by a Saiva temple, £01 n ; 
temples, ete, at Raimték ses - 

Jainism and Brahmanism, 242; founder of, 
651; and the Saihkhya yéva <w - 256 

Juin Khan, Nawab, or Zain Khan Kokaltash, 

149 and n.; 150 and n. 

Jains, and Mathurf, 245; and Asoka wer 348 

Jaipil, k. of Bathindah, advanced to Ghazni, 
139; or Jayapala ... re 140 and n.; ; 141 

Jiij Aahtitt, Jajihoti, Jij ak forms of Jéji- 


bhukti, qv. oe 2 PSO, 
Jijalladeva Kaladi. k, of R: siuepare 
inscrip. of 118; 128 


Jakuns of Jobor, use the Camphor language. 340 
JallMabid, stvipa near, 41; or Nany-Nihdr. 139 


jalogi, 81; 88 5 galogi-ptta ne 94. f,; 99 
Jama Masjid, suggested founders of vse 192 
Jambudvipa and Suka-dvépa ee we = 42 
Jambu Dwipa, and Nigdirjuna re see Ue 
Jambukésvaram, tn. near Trichinopoly, 
Kaikatlya inserip. at ... oe ses wen OOF 


aJam-dbyang-rnam-rgyal, k,, and Ali Muir, 


the Baltik. ... 246 aes aes . 185 
James, (Junior), the Less, St., . 156 
James, the Apostle, St., tomb of — .. » 157 
Jamil Beg, Commander under Akbar - 150 

and n.; 151 
Jamua, riv, oe ‘ss - 155 and D, 
Janaka, a oliuttniey, aiid the Bhagavata 

religion » 20) 
Janaka, k., lezendary: father-in- law of 

Ramachandra... es ‘ui 254; 873; Fa 
Janaméjaya vee 378 f.; 381, { 
Janirdana = Krishna... ie is eae os 


4.03 
Janvier's Panjabi Dictionary.. ‘a 360 
Japala Tank, at Ramiék ses sa wns 200 


jatdli, a messenger re ae vee sae 4D 
jatariparajata, 81; 87 n; 88; 935 and n; 
98 and n. 
Jatdvarman Sundara- Pandya T, and Gana- 
pati, the Kikatlya, 356; inscrips. of . 307 
Jatavarman Suudara Pandya IT, inscrips, 
of a6 ~ a 357 ne 
Jatila or Maran Snead: Pandya k , date of, 197 
Jatkari, vil. near Khajuraho, foripiss at... 183 


Jats, or Mawats, in the Hill States ... we «78 


Jatunga Ramesara, Rock Edict of ... 845; 347 
Jaugada inscrip... sa Lot. 
Jaunpur inscrip, iota see 147 n. 
Juyaddma, father of Rudr addnva 43, governor 
of Rajputana and Malwa 60, Satrap of 
Ujjayini, date of ie 1D 
Jayadeva I. a Licchavi k. of Nasal ee 
Jayamh Kondin, an author... as . 239 
Jayangonda-Chéla-mandalam, or Tondas ai- 
nadnu, = 200; 351; 354 and n. 
Jayantavarman, Pandya k. . 195 
Jayapala for Jaipal a i iss 140 n, 
Jayasakti, ancestor of the Chandéls, 121; or 
Jeja, Jejjika .. eae BH 
Jayasituha, k, ... see ww» 181 
Jayaskandhavira see ee nee: 1805 872 
jayastambha, trophy of victory .. vee O15 
Jayavarman, Chandél k, 113; 126 £.; 129f.; 
133; coins of oe dec ene 147 £. 


Jayavarman, Paramaérak. ., .. 44andn, 
Jayavar man, k., his Kondamudi pkte in- 
SCYip, «+. ‘ei .. 282 
Jearsey, Wm., E. 1. Co’ 8 eeeeraat aud Amb. 
Sali- bury vee 218, 216 fF; 289; SIL Ed. 
Jehoshaphat, Vale of ... es . 156 
Jéja or Jayagakti sis se wllS's "126 f, 
Jéjakabhukti, Bundelkhand, 114 f.. iin: 
dom of Paramardi, conquest of, 129; 128 ve 
131; 185; 137 f.; 113; 143 
Jejjika, Chandélla Benge wae me » 116 
jeold, a standard holding in Kall .. ... 76 


Jeremiah, Prophet, grotto of, 157; house ... 160 
Jerome, Jerrom, St, Sepulchre of . 159 
Jersey, the frigate eh see . 370 
Jerusalem es ner ae 156 ff. 
Jesus, advent of .. ive ro . B41 
Jetch Doab, ruled - the Hallas . 202 
“Jewel Belt”, the, = Manimtkhalai, 230; 

932; and k, Senguttuvan Séra, we «205 ff, 
Jhang District, a lal Baker’s Dozen 

of Catches, from... ade 1742. 


Jhanst, Lalitpur Dist., inscrips. rete 116, 
120, 122, 124, 130, 135, 145 
Jharli, vil. in Rohtak District, Patijab we 11O 
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Jhind, on the Indus, inscrip. from «+. aoa 68 


Jihunid, a satrap, 27; or Zeionises, 54; coins : 
of, 59; date ... sas vs — ee 20 
Jijayapaia, Chandélla k. se ee 126 f. 


Jijhoti, Jajahatt, Jojahoti se tee 130 ff. 
Jina ove za se sas awe - 104 
Jinanath, temple at se .. 116; 1338 and S 
Jivadama, satrap of W. India... eve oe 14 
jidna-yoga, meaning of soe ae we 206 
Joachim, St., sepulchre of an ar eve 157 
jog, tax for religious purposes... 76 and n. 
Jéginis, the 64, “temple dedicated to ... 132 and n. 
John, St., the Baptist ... sué ee 160 
John, St., the Evangelist, house of ... eee on 
1 


Johnson, Capt, and Amb. Salisbury... 

Johnson, Mr. Wm., E. I. Co’s. servant st 
Metchiepatam we «= 15 fF. ; 298; 310 f. 313 

Jonarija’s Rdjatarangini, its seferences tothe 
Bhauttas _ ae 182 f£.; 187 f. 


Joppa, Joppay «+. sis os 159 f, 
Jordan, riv. sss See ok “ . 158 
Joseph, St., sepulchre of site we «157; 159 
Joseph of Avimatheea, sepulchre of . 158 
Joshua «+ _ axe sag a «- 160 
Jubbal, Hill State, terms used in... 76 n. 
Judas, Apostle ... oe ies ve ». 156 

Jukes, Western Panjabi and English 
Dictionary  « ou a vee 360 f. 
Julius Cesar, assassinated ... ee ee» «70 
Jumné, riv. Oe ssi ee we «= DAB, 247 
Junagadh inscrip. of Rudradima ... 56; 63; 74 
275; 286 ff. 


juncan, customs, from chungam... 
295 ; 297; 


Jung&, cap. of Keonthal si 301 n.; 3805 n. 


juni, an Indian measure ase ts (On, 
Junnar, inscrip. of Nahapana at, 63; the 

Saka cape. 5 use 949 n, 
Juska, k. ... eae eee oes on «42 
Justice, Gate of Ae erusalem as. ode ese 157 
Justin, on Sandracottus A vie wow O44, 
Juttaya, a Kakatiya, k. oe see wee BOC 
Jyéshtha, a Brihmana ... aes see » 384 
Jyulchdnas, suggested meaning of ... oe 191 
bK-’agyur, a Tibetan cyclopedia » 185, 187 
Kabir, a reformer evs ee ee ewe 258 
Kabir Ohabdatara, in Ramil See aie vee 203 
Kabul, and Seleukos Nikator, 25 ; occupied 

by k. Kieou-tsieou-kio, 26; ruled by 

Hermaios, 64; and Huviska, 60; €2; con- 


quered by Kadphises I., 71; and Akbar, 
150 ; and the faujddr? of Bangash, 174; 
Sdbahdars of .. so ati oe. Qll and n. 
Kachchéiyana ... su eas oes vee 276 
Kadalkonda-Pavvattiri-kottam, Dist. in §, 
India .. sue cei ‘ies oe 353 n, 
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‘Kadambu,’ the, and Senguttuvan Séra_ ... 236 
Kadan-Mallai, Mallai, q.v. «.. --« L7l and n. 
Kadathanéd, Raja, of the Atiyoti (SAman- 


thar) caste ... ‘es vee OSD 
Kadaiyal, in 8. India, the eas Kaden, 

scene of a battle eee ai we 198, 198 
Kadeyaraja, an officer nnder Bhima I. . 853 
Kadphises I, Kusana k., coins of, 28; 33; 

titles, etc., 40, f. and the Greek rule in 

Mi chitistat was “a wo» 545 57; 71, 
Radohices II, Kusana ic, coins of, 98 ; 40 ; 

57; Bqaqueets of “s ea ies « 72 
KAduvetti, Tamila=pPérariyan, an tices 

under Nandippéttarasar ... oes wee 172 
kifila, cuffalgh, a caravan set esi woe 295 
Ka-gyur, Kahgyar side ove eo §=180; 372 
kahdpana, a coin ties oe or . Sl 
Kaikéya, co, in the Pafijab_... sis . 952 
kaimkarya, waiting upon Bhagavat ... wv. 201 


kdit, accountant... ees wei rer wate 40 
Kakandi, city in Kadalkonda-Pavvattiri- 
kottam, ie aes a the modern 
Pantrangam ... ate 308 N. 
Kakatiyas of Orangal, and Vent, 356; and 
Nellore .. ue si . 857 and n, 
Kakra Marh temple in Mahoba eee we 134 
Kakusthana=Kakuttha, riv, ... on oe ON. 
kéla=times at which sacrifices are performed, 
376 n. 
Kalachuri, kings, and Kalaiijar, 1385; or 
Haihayas, 137; 146 and n.; inscrip. of 
Ratanpur iis nee oh wee 204, 
Kaladaranadi inscrip., said to be in Khar osh- 
thi tes we 42 
Kalahasti, Siva linge “i "200 ; “Galen: Pallava 
inscrip. from ... rr eee 352 ; 354 
Kalamanyas, Bhotta princes ... 182 and ne; 187 
kalambagam=a poetic composition in Tamil, 
170 and n.; 173 
Kalanaur, and Akbar’s army ... ene ew» 151 


Kalafijar, Band& Dist., inscrips. from, etc, 
118 £.; 122 f.; 125; 128; 129; 182; 134 ff.; 139 ff, 
Kalanjara, inscrip. ae ot a 208 nn. 
Kalar Kili ies wee 295 
K&ldgoka, identified with Mahapadma Nanda. 342 
Kalithalaiyar, a Tamil poet ... vas we 280 
kalavali, a Tamil work... ‘sae Ge Zou 
Kaldara, inscrip. of the year, 113, 30 ; 31 n. 

46 £. ; é1, 64 f 
kalha-creeper ss. yas isi ay 182 f 


Kalhana’s Rdjatarangin?, Bhauttas referred 
toin ae se ae ee. 181 and n. 
Kali, goddess, 191; ; age, 204 f.; temples, and 
the thiyattu cer emony.. 2.396 3 342; 378 f. 
Kalidasa’s (Sk.) Raghuvarisa ana fie inter: 
course between Persia and Tibet, 80; 
Méghadita, 201; Abhijnana Rokaniala: 
pbook-notice of, 112; date see 113; 212 
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Kdlikdesrya-Kathénaka, a Jaina work and the Kanna, city see se se ses we «8S 
Saka kings... eae - 43 | Kannahi wife of Péhan... sae ses we 2aU 
Kali Kanal, a piseeas resort in aba Kannahi, heroine of the Silappadhikdram, 
. 235 and n 931, f.; 284 n.; 28? 
Kali-madanan, a surname of k. Nedumaran. 195 | Kannandr, near Trichinopoly, fort at... 201 n. 
Kalindavarman, k. oe 233 n. | kdéns?, an Indian measure 76 n. 


Kalinga, conquered by re 343; 347 £. 
Kalingattupparazi, the, and k. Karikala, 233; 

283 n.; 239; 241 
Kalipa, a holy tiv. i ie fs . 206 
kallittwrat a metre . 195 
Kalni, probably sitescaed Khavulioates ses: 00 


kalpa, age.. ave we 128.3 260; 377 
Kalpi, for Malayan ee dus 132; 136 
Kalsi inscrip. ... se 20; 39; 299 and n. 
Kaluchumbarru grant ... .. dd3 and n. 


Kalyaaadévi, Chandélla Queen . 124; 126; 130 
Kalydni, home of the W. Chalukyas, 853; 354 n. 
Kamboja, inhabitants of the Hindu Kush, 


and Raghu... ad ais 80; 82 n, 
Kanagoépa, k. 283 n. 


Kanaka, defeited bg Gancutiavas Séra, 236 ; 241 


Kanikasabhai, Mr., on Sitakar nin ... ~ 24d 
Kanappéreyil, a forest fort, taken by Giza: 
Pandyan on 229; 236 


Kanauj Giabdgaye) ; tad the Chandéls, 128 ; 
138 ff , 143; 144 n.; 147 
Kanawar, Hill state, terms in use ... (7M. 
Kaiichhuka Chaihamani, wife of Harsha, 126; 128 
KAtichi, modern Conjeevaram, Pallava cap., 
17L; and Manimékhala, 233 ; and Tonda- 
man‘Ilandirayan, 234; under iam Kini 
235; Chéla cap. . 20; 242 £.; 282 fF.3 351 
KAtchipura, tn. and the Pallavas wee OD] 
Kandahar, coins of Vonones found at, 54; 
62; and the Persians . 174 
Kandariya, or Khandariya Mahades, Saiva 
temple at Khajuraho... 133; 141 
Kandukar TZdluka, in Nellore District, 
inscrips. from, 199 n.; called Skandapura 
983 and n ; 352n ; 357 n. 
Kanespur, vil., and Kanishkapura wi 2A2 
Kangra, in Akbar’s time sis . 149 and n. 
Kanigiri, Tiluka in Nellore Dist, - inscrips. 
from 199 n, 
Kanishka, 1 Kushdn k., 27 f£.; accession, 33; 
titles, 40; nutouality: and the Saka era, 
Al £.; eonquesie etc, 43 ff.; 50 £5; 55; 
sanerips , 86; possibly the Yue an k., 
defeated by Pan-chao, 571; Rajatiraja 
Devaputra, 59 ; 61; date of, 63; 66; 72 f.; 
179 £.; and Aévaghésha, 212; and the 
Satraps —«.. 247 n.3 950; 278 £.; 
Kaniskapura, now Kanispor, 57; and Kanes- 
pur uae si see wis see we ke 
Kankal-tila, at Mathura, Jaina inscrip. in... 38 


+ @o@ aad 
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Kanthik4-Vijaydditya, or Vijaydditya V. ... 353 
Kanupartipadu, in Nellore, inscrip. from ... 356 
Kanva, dynasty and the Andhras ..71; 180; 3872 
kanwar, kanware, a caste im .. 300 and 2. 
Kao-fu, a Yue-chi principality ati woe §=26 
Kapardimn, Rudra sive asi ive . 886 
Kapila, sage, said to have been a Kshat- 


triya, 251; 255 n.; and the Samkya philo- 

sophy ... 341; 374, £.3 331, 885 and n. 
Kapilar, Tamil poet 930; 231; 286 f.; 241 
Kapilavastu, tn. ove oan 2 . B41 
Kupisé, Ki pin ... os 54; 69 
Kapdr Baoli, tank in Ramték see 204 £. 
kar, grain rent ... sag awe ses 76 n. 
arakan: duties ... ‘sé wae ‘a see DOE 
Karan Dahariya, or Karna Deva, g. ¥. 137 n. 
kardwak, kréuk, q. 0. os ioe 4 
Karedu, Careare, E. I. Co.’s faoteey - 314; 317 
Karg4n4, vil. in Sirmar .. 803 and n.; 305 
Kari, riv., scene of a Chdja victory ... : " 936 


Kari of Tirukkévilur, patron of Tamil litera- 
ture ss. . 287; 243 and n, 
Karikala, Cho'a ie and the Telugu co., 200; 
other names of, 233 f,; and the Epic of 
the Anklet... ‘aie 934, ff.; 242 
Karikéla-Chola-Jinalaya, Jaina temple at 
Kanupartipadu “ie oe site wee O00 
karma-yoga, weaning of vee 256 
Karna Deva, Karan Dahariya, Kalachuri 
Raja of Dahal or Chedi, 137 n.} or Lakshmi- 
karna .. ss 143 ; 146; 147 


karnal, musical castiinient aes eee . 302 
karnas, the hundred ; “O41, f. 
Kurndl, Candamore, 266 n. ; copper-plate: - 
grants in sie ase vie ee 351 n, 
kdrsét, an Indian measure ‘es bee 76 0, 
Karthavus, SAmanthar sub-division... wee B08 
Karir, Vahji, ancient Chéra cap., 2303; 236 
i 240 : 942 
Kaéakudi inscrip. of the Pallavas . ... 283 n. 
Kashgar, and Kaniska we «ss 44g OT FEL 78 
Kashmir and k. Lhachen Bhagan, 191; and. 
k, Fath ian ae ai . 192 
Kashmir, References ae the Bhottas or 
Bhauttas in the Réjatarangint of ... 181. 
Kashmir Chronicles and Tibet, 188; and 
pKrashis-rnam-rgyal I. a ne vee 192 
Kashmiris helped the Chinese against the se 
rae | 


eas aea 


Tibetans ase 


KAst, KAsikA, modern Benares . 117; 141; 144 
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Kasmira, Kaniska, 433 9573 60; amd the 


Fourth Buddhist Council ... eae ti 0 
KuSmiras and Yasévarman se see . 140 
Kasyapa, Buddhist monk, 2 ff; 11, ee ny 

12, 140.; 16, 17, 82,94 n., 1005 legendary 

eader of the dranyakabhikehus, 101. i. 

at the first Buddhist Council ‘rs -. 042 
kathd, tax for religious purpe ses 76 and n. 
Kathahan, vil. grant of sa cee . 117 
Kathdésarit sdgara, mentions the Tur aaa: 42 


Katherine, or Catherine of Alexandria, Saint 


and Martyr... 0 tos 
Katherine, St., Virgin aad Martyr, Cherch of 169 


Kathiawad, a of, 74; and Rudrada- 

MAD eve ies es . 222 
Katyayana, Buddhist feo ies “ee sean ce 
KaumarikA Baolf, at Ramték ... as vee 205 
Kausaly#, g , temple to, at Ramték ... vs 208 
Kausambi, Buddhist monastery ie On, 
Kautalya, Kautilya =... sis . «180; 372 
Kavadippakkam, Kéaverrippakkam, alias 

Avani-Nérayana-Chaturvédimangalam ... 172 
Kavali taluk, Kakatiya inscrip at 30/7 Ne 
Kavera, mythical k, see | O83 


Kavéri, Ponni, riv., 171; 229; 31: 233, 24): 24,2, 
Kivérippaikkam, KAvédippakkam, temple at. 172 
Kaverippimbattinam for Pubér —...._ 231, 283 f, 


Kavirippattinam, Kékandi_... aoe 353 n. 
Kiya-smrityupasthana, a meditation . 3 2, 


Keonthal... i 299; 3805 ma n. 
Kérala, conquered by Sai me: 197; "240 n.; 
and the Antarallas of Malabar _...334 f.; 357 
Kéravi— Korranar ai oes ee wee 194 
Kern, Prof. H., and the Cullavagga,2n; and 
the Buddhist Councils, 8 n.; and the Third 
Rock Hdiet of ASoka, 20; 22; on Buddhist 
rules, 81 ff; 89 n; 92 ff;and the, Brihat 
Samhitd, 280 n.; and the Nirvana of Bud- 


dha, 342, and the Brahmagiri inscrip. ... 346 
Kerrington, Capt., and R. Bell . 162 
kévala se oes a6 ites we 261 
khddanzyas, hued fisas ie age 90; 93 
Khajuraho, i in Bundélkhand, temples in, 114 

f.; inserips, from, 116 ff; 181 ff; 135 #.; 

189 ; 141; 148 
Khakharata, family, and Gotamiputra Sdta- 

karni a. ie Sus sii s cer 48 
Khalari inserip. of k. Brahmadéva, and the 

Ramték inserip, ‘i vee oie wee 204 
Khandagiri inscrip, so ss. ans we 22 
khandakas, collection of works. 86; 91; 100 

and n.; 102 
Khandaparaéu ... ove ie ae os S81 
Khandariya Mahadeo, Kandériya ..,. wee 138 


Khang§4rs, a low-caste people, and the Bun- 
delas v. 180 and n, 


sen wes wee wee 


$59 and n.; 169 . 


— << 


Kharagiri, battle fought by Parantaka 
Kharahostes, a Satrap ... o:27556;59: Th 
Kharapallana, a Maha-kshatrapa, 52,53, 56; 


23 247 n. 
Kharashar, ¢o. in Central Asia ee 57 
Kh&ravela’s Udayagiri inserip. ibe 4.0 
khérin, grain tester eee eve ww. «= 75 
Kharmang, eap. of a Balta tr ibe ese . 187 


Kharoshthi lang.,in inscrips., 25 ff.; 29 ff. ; 
42, 44, 46 ff, 55, 58, 60, 62 ff.; ee in 


India vr we «743 246 £5 249 
Kharwar, Guharwar ee ve 180 ; 372 
Kkasas and Yasévarman a os vee 140 
Khattaks, driven owt of Kohat os woe 174 
khelad, to play a part ... see see 47m. 


Khilchipura, vil. near Mandagor, carvings at. 109 


Khiva, aneient Chorasmia vs ie 78 n, 
Khokhars and Anandpail, 141; and dhe Gak. 
khars sis 112 n. 
Kherasan, saan by Gite: a Hakls ss we 209 
Khotan and Kaniska, 44; 57 3 733 a 
‘Libetan province sae sus ae &0 n. 
Khrafshtras eve wre oo ow. 39S 
Khrims (Tib.) and Timi, q. U. see 184, 185, 187 
Khyri-srong-lde-btsan, Tibetan emp. we LSI] 
khuddakanukhuddakas =the lesser and 
minor details ... ese oe = 41.3 14,15, 17 
khu-nang = pargand ... vo site (7m, 


Khurasan, co., 139; seene of k, Jaipal's impri- 
sonment, 140 n.; traded with India ewe L49 
Khusrau, k, of oe sent an embassy to 


Polekésin II. ase siti 24 
Khusrau Malik, epacesd Muhammad of 
Ghor ... vey sug - bee eve 209 
Khyber Pass... sie one woe 249 
Kidara-Kusanas, aaeclaced the later Kusanas, 62 
Kieou-tsieou-kio, a Kouei-chouang prince, 
eonquered the four other Yue-chi princi- 
palities ... aa aye dies 26; 33 
Kielborn, Dr., and the Malava.Vikrama era, 
44 f.; and Kusana inscrips. ete. 46 ff. ; 
and the Saka era, 53 n.; and the Baijnath 
Prasasti, 75; and Chandélla inserips , 114 
ff.; and Telugu inseripts., 20]1n.; and the 
Panduvarsi Kshatriya kings, 208 n.; on 
Bhakti, 253 n.5 and the Udayéndiram 
grant, 284 n.; and Chéla dates, 355 f.; 
and the Kdkattyas ... or as 30/7 1, 
Kielhorn, Franz, by Dr. Sten Konow . 118 
Killi, a Chola k. Ns «e028; 233 ff. 5 238 f, 
Kili of Uraiyar, k. 5 ies ies 239 f, 
King-Hien or King-lu, reeeived Buddhist 
books fromthe Yué-chi... wo. o6f,, 7h 
Ki-pin, occupied by the Se, 26; or Kapisd 
congered or Pee ee - 54; 69 ff, 
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Kirat Rai, possibly a Chandél Raja, gov. of 


Kalafijar eae ss ne Ses eve 146 
Kirat Sagar, lake near Mahdba Per vee 134 
Kirtigiri, fort ... oe eae see vee 140 
Kirtirija, of Gwalior, submitted to Mahmid 

of Ghazni wie ave ae wee 142 


Kirtivarman, Chandélla prince, 117 f.; 124; 
126 ff.; 134 £.; 148 1 146 ff 

Kistna, District, and the E. Chélukyas . 201 

Kiu-tsiu-kio, for Kieou-tsieou-kio, 26; iden- 


tified with Kozoulo-kadphises as. 54; 57 
Knights of St. Stephen... ee ose «- 168 
Ko-chchengan, legendary Chilak. ... eee 230 
Koéchengan,k. ... “ee vee 239 


Kodavalu, in Ganjam District, ae from, 180 


Kodavaliru, in Nellore, inscrip. from 983 n. 
Kodungalir, Kranganur sus aus w 240 
Koei-choang, mame under which the five 
Yué-chi principalities were united... vee 26 
Koei-Chouang, the Kusanas ... 83; 42,54; 57 
Kohat, Lower Bangash... ‘ve sas oo 174 


Koilpads or Kovilammas, Simanthar women, 338 
Koékkala, Grahapati of Padmdévati, men- 
tioned in inscrip. ss. saa ie se 117 
Kokkilli, legendary Chola k, ... aS sve oo 
Kokkili of Madura, grandson of Karikala, 


287 5 239 
Koli, Uraiyur .«.. oa i he nee 239 
Kolli Malais, hills .. ae bes vee 243 


Kolli Mallai, hill in Salem District, a Chera 
POSSESSION = see eee ww» «237 and n., 238 


Komal Dé, Ran&, attacked by Akbar . 149 
Kona chiefs, in the Gddaivari Delta ... “BBE n. 
Kéndalpur, inserip, from ... vee 144 
Kond amudi plate inscrips, of Jayavarman... 282 


Kondavidu, in 8. India, and the Kakattyas. 357 Hi 


Kongu, co., under Nandi we 171; 173; 248 
Kongus, conquered by Senguttuvan Séra ... 237 
Korkai ... ses ee sais 236 f.; 243 
Kosalas and Yasévarman ise rr w. 140 
Kosambi, tn. «. ve aes oor 16; 82 
Kot, vil., Sidlkot, also known as Nayagion or 
Chhoté Jhanswa a ive ice Pree | 


.. 900 and n. 
we 182 £., 186 


Kot, cap. of Ratesh ... rr 
Kota, Bhautta Queen wu. re 


kothdla, State granary watchman as. ooo 00 
kothdvt ase ‘as ees sn tee oe 00 
kothidld, treasurer — ase ata eee wa 76 
Koti, vil., probably old cap. of Keonthal, 805 
and n. 
Kottiru, in 8. Travancore, battle fought by 
Nedumaran wo. ase see oe 196; 198 


kotwdl, Catwall, magistrate ... oon OLZ 
Kouei-chouang, a Yue-chi principality wee «26 
Koévai, Tamil poem ave oe =o ADH and ns. 


Kovalan, or Gopala, hero of the Silappadhihd- 
TUM ave oe we «6.231 £.3 234; 236; 240 
K6viladi, scene of a battle fought by Nandip- 


péttaragar 86 eee ooe ose aee 172 
Kovilammas, Koilpfds, g.¥. 1. yu - 338 
Kovil Kilar, Tamil poet ove . 236 


Kovil Venni, Vennil, in Tanjore District "934 n. 
K6-visaiya-N andivikramavarman, for Nan- 
dippottarasar, g. v. as. ene 172 
Kozoulo-Kadphises, a Kusdna k,, “97, ; or 
Kujula-Kadphises, 28; identified with Kiu- 
tsiu-kio, 33; other variations of the 
name oe 44; 50; 54 
Kranganur, Kodungalir, tn., ... ee eee 240 
bKrashis-mgon, Western Tibetan prince ... 332 


ese ee” oes 


bKrashis-rnam-reyal I., k. of Ladakh - 192 
Kratu, a Rishi ... Sei ret wee “375 r, 
kréuk ov kardwak, a sollector: ee +. 77 and n, 
Krishna, Delta, felt ASoka’s influence, 281; 

and the Pallavas aie oee . 282 
Krishné, riv. S. boundary of VENngi as wee DOL 
Krishna, g., 203 ; 334; 352; 378; 378; 381; 385 


Krishna, a Kakattya ase oes ens woe DOL 
Krishna Dévaktputra, or Krishna Vasudéra, . 

(disciple of Ghéra Angirasa), founder of 

the Bhagavata religion, 258 £.: ; 257 and ne, 260 
Krishna Dvaipayana, g. 378 ; 383, 385, and n, 
Krishnapa, a Chandélla k. ... su 126; 128 
Kshatrapa, W., inscrips., 45 f.; 49£.; 35; 109; 

246; andthe Andhras as oe 202 and n, 
Kshairi iya Sikh4amani ere and Neri- 

vayil se dea see 236 n, 
Kshattriya, caste, of ay was ; Buddha, 251 

andn.;and Brahmanisn ... 288, 255; 257 
Kshattriyas and the Antarallas of Malabar, 

334 f£.; 338 
kshéira sae ise ae ee ove BOO 
Kshétrajiia, Vasudéva, 378: 377; 3879 £.; 381; 384 
Kshitipala, or Mahipala Herambapala, k. of 

Kanauj ons exe eve roe 138 Ff, 
Kshitipaladeva of Kanads ose coe ee FT 
Kubja-Vishnuvardhana, E. Chélukya 24; 351 
Kujja, city <a ote ave _ we 83 
Kujjasobhita, a Bhikkhu eee oe 85 
Kujula Kadphises, Kozoulo-Kadphises we 28 
Kujula-kara-Kadphisa,k. ... aes ooo A 
Kukshi, son of Raibhya towne ae 28 


Kulamurram, tn. Kili .., ‘ae ae ove 236 
Kulandai, 8. of Tinnevelly, battle fought by 
Neduméran see vie . 198 


Kulld, Pafijab Hill State, tava aseds in, 76 and n. 
Kuléttunga I., inscrip. of his time, 200; and 
Karikala ... 289; 240; 353 n.; 355 and n.; 356 
Kuléttunga II., Chiéla k, ove és eve DOD 
Kulottunga III, Chola k. ee 200; 356 and n. 
Kula, Kuldta, tn. taken by Zainu’l—‘abidin, 
188 f.; sati stones in... see we one BOR 
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Kumara, ¢., and the Iraiyandr=agapporul ... 194 


Kumara Devi, Licchavi princess, manned 
Chandra Guptal. .. see soe ge. .70 


Kumara Gupta, inscrips. of .. 29; 88; 180 
Kumara Gupta I, inscrips. of... ww. 46; 109 
Kumirajiva, translated the Siirdlaiikara ... 211 
Kumaravishnu I., Pallava k. ... oes 284 n. 
Kumaravishnu IJI., Pallava k. vr 284 n- 


Kumari, Cape Comorin, and Nandi, 171; 
traditional southern boundary of the 


Tamil co. see sae sis we 199; 282 
Kumbhakonam, tn. in the Madras presi- 

dency nee ses sas ene woe 243 
Kumharsin State das sits gee 77 £f, 
Kuuavayil, near Karir, home of the poet 

Tango ... ise ove vee wee 290 
Kundalakéési, a Tamil Buddhist WOrkK.s. vee 298 


Kundala-Vana-Vihara, in Kaésmira (?) scene 
of the fourth Buddhist Council ... er 
Kunivar, Math, temple ati Khajuraho.... 138 f. 
Kural, the, a work by Tiruvalluvar, 228; 236, 
and n.; 238 and n. 
Kurinjippatiu, a collection of Tamil works... 230 
Kurram, Kurmah, val., battle fought in 140 
and n.; formerly included in the Banga- 
shat see eee eee ase wel 74; 211 n. 
Kuru, kingdom in Patheyya, in India, 82 n, 
Kurugode, Kurugodu, old Chalukya cap. on 
the Ganges «x sav wee ‘iss ww. 173 
Kurugode “Dodda, Kurugodu in Mysore, a 


fort belonging to Tippu Sultan... - 173 
Kurukkals, Gurukkals, Ambalavasis of 

Travancore  « ove . 337 
Kurukédu, seene of a battle fought oy 

Nandi ... ane ive at ove ee L/L 
Kurruppus, or Marars, q.v.  o.. eae oe 838 
Kuéga, son of Sita Gi ‘ies 206 n. 
kuéa grass, used to kill Nags; bang ety 207 £. 
Kushan, dynasty, coins and inscrips, of 27 

ff. ; or Indo-Seythian, 33; Brahmiinscrips., 

35 #f.; a branch of the Yue-chi, 42 ff; 

dates, and the Vikrama era, 46 ff ; incrips. 

and the Saka era, 50 ff.; and the Ksatrapa 

periods, 55; chronology, 59; empire and 

China, 60 ff.; 71; defeat by Panchao, 72; 

74; power east of the Indus, 75; 179 £.; 

emperors and the satraps ... w. 250; 372 
Kusinaraé, tn. a ose 2; 7 and n. 


kitdégdrasdld, hall of the Belvedere ms ee «Sl 

Kutb-ud-din Ibak (Aibak) and Kalatjar 
135; 145 £, 

kuthamba-lam, portion of the temple in 
which the Chakkiydr-kuth is delivered ... 336 
Kuthar State, home of the Mawais ... iso 48 
Kutharser, vil. in the Simla Hill States ... 78 

kutiwekkal or kutipékal = settling in one’s 
family oP eee sas eee 7 we OOF 


Kuttuvan, person mentioned in a poem by 
Paranar sea eos aae oon eee 230 


Kuvalaya-marttandan, a surname of Nandi . 172 
Kuzulo-kara-Kadaphes, or Kozoulo-Kad- 
phises, 4. v. a mr os eee we 30 
Kwen-mo, a Wu-sun chief, attacked the 
Yuéchi... re eos sae 26;32; 69 
Kydron, brook 100 ane ode we 156 
Ladakh, 187; = Great Bhautta land, and the 
Kashmiris oe sie ace w. 191, 192 
Ladakhi, dynasty, and the Baltis, 187; or 
rNam-rgyal os soe BOD 
Ladhakhi Chronicles and Rifichana. Bhoti, 
187; and Kashmir, 188, 189 and n.; and 
k. Lhachen Bhagan one ww. 19] 
Lahara, fort and Rifichana ... oss ov. 183 
Lahaul, tn. eas oe: wee eos 189 
Lahore Museum, asamoe: from ie €4: ff. 
akh, an Indian measure see ae 76D. 
Lakshmana om ae pr 206 n, 
Lakshavarman, Chandélla k., 116; or Yaso- 
varman. oes = ae 126 ff. ; 1389 
Tak elena, temple at RAmték .. - ses 203 f, 
Lakshmanji, Chaturbhuj, temple at Khaju- 
raho a. ase ile » 116; 181; 133 


Lakshmi, Darga or Parvati, on coins, 147; 

170 and n.; temple at Rimték ... 203; 883 
Lakshmikarna or Karna déva, qg.v. ... 148; 146 
Lakshmivarman, a Paramdra... oe 144 and n. 
Lalaji, Visvanath, temple at Khajuraho. 

117 £, 133 
Se ee against 
the Bhauttas ... 
Lalitpur, or Dudabi, now ; Shanst, 116 £, 122, 
130, 134, 143 
Langhorne, Sir Wm, and Amb., Salisbury, 
227 5; 263 and n.; 264, 266 £, 271; 317 n. 
Lanké, Ceylon, and Rima... woe 202; 289 
Lankester, Sir Ray, on tobacco és eee 210 
Laukika year 28, A. D. 1452, date of Haji 

Khin’s expedition to the Bhotta co. oe. 189 
Lamghan, territory, ravaged by Sabuktigin, 

139 ; 140 n, 
Lanston, Mr, E. I. Co.s servant see OLE 
Lassen, and the Sakas ... re i ww 200 
Lat Bhairo, on the Benares Road, worship- 


. 181 


ped by the Hindus ... sas . 280 
Lauhitya, Brahmaputra, riv. ... ove we 80 
Laukika era and the Kushan inscrip., 27 f.; 

3) ff. ; 51: 63 
Lava, son of Sita so8 van sae 206 nD. 
Lavanyas, or Damaras, Feudal barons . 184 


Lawrence, Sir Walt., his Valley of Kashmir. 192 
Lazarus, sepulchre and castle of, 157 and u,; 158 


INDEX. - 


Lazarus, the beggar as ive see wee 157 
Lazaretto, the, in Leghorne ... see 167 f. 
Lebanus, mt. — ee des sae een 161 £. 
Le Bruyn’s Voyage au Levant... ibe 163 n. 
Legends of Mohan Bart ‘es gee 110 £. 


Legends of the Pafijib, by Sir R. C. Temple 
and H. A Rose contd. from Vol. XXXY., 
p. 302. II—Three Legends of the Mughal 


Court .. ‘es ni oe ‘ee 149 ££. 
Leghorne, city ... we «=: 167, 168 and n.; 169 
Leh, tn. ... ave vee pea ee see Oe 
Letten, Mr., and Amb. Salisbury wee O20 


Lévi, M. Sylvain, and the Rock Ediets, 21; 
and the Acts of St. Thomas, 48 n.; and 
Kaniska, 57 ; his Le Thédtre Indien 143 n.;. 212 

Leyden grant and Karikala ... aes eo. 230 


Lhachen Bhagan, Ladakhi k. eos 191 

Lhachen-kundgarnam-rgyal’s inscrip. at 
Daru .. ‘as eee see . 19% 

Lhachen Ngos-grub, k. eae we 187 


Lhachen-rGyablu Rinchen, or Prince Rin- 


chen, see Rifichana Bhoti ... ate 182 ff. 
Liaka, a satrap ... sie swe ‘ies 27; 70 
Liaka Kusulaka, father of Patika, 55; 63; 
247 and n. 
Licchavis, see Persian Affinities of «. 78 £. 
lingasarira, personality a ene oe O00 
Lion-capital, at Sarnath ise ei w. 278 
Lipari isls. she eas ses ses 167 n. 


Li-tsa-byi, for Licchavi, a race to which the 


Tibetan kings belonged ... oo. 79 and n. 
bLo-gros-mchog-ldan, Ladakhik. ..  ... 189 
Lohara, mt.,campaign to... aes we 189 


Loka Kala era, date of use, 32; inscrip. of .. 75 
Lokottaravadins, a Buddhist sect ... 18; 103 n. 


London ... ese eos ane os ewe 169 
Loriyan Téngdi inscrip., Mr. Caddy’s ...80; 

40; 67; 71 

Lévabekki, Chota k. ... ‘as tae ws BOD 
Lucius, emp., bis coins and those of 

Kadphises I. °... os tae its 28; 33 

Liders, Dr., on inscrips. 39 and n. ; 59 

Lumbini, birthplace of Buddha Sa 10 n, 


Lyall, Sir James, on the old administrative 
system in Kulla ae ee ae aus 06 


Maccabees, the, sepulchre of ... sat ssa: 160 
Maccha, kingdom one a ~. 82andn. 
Macedonian, Empire, second partition of, 25; 
calendar in N, India... eee are wee 200 
Machetas, father of Philip, Alexander’s 
satrap in the Panjab... sa one oe = 25 
Maclagan’s Gazetteer of Multdn we O61 


madams, pushpakanis, houses of the Pushpa- 
kans aee eee @ea gee gea 306, f, 
Madanapura, tn. grantof dag 120, f. 


Madanavarman, Chandél k., 118 ff; 126, 127 
and n,; 129; 131 f£.; 144 and n,; 145, 147£. 
Madana Varmmadeva «+. ye a 148 n, 
Madan Mahal, castle at Garha... bee ww 136 
Madanpur, Lalitpur, now Jhansi Dist., inserip. 
from ... es sey 122; 129; 145 
Madan Sagar, lake at Khajuraho 1. 184; 144 
Madapollam, HE. I. Co’s Factory at, 218; or 
Madhavayapalem, 263 and n; 269 f.; 291 #f.; 322 


Madari, Vishnu temple at Mahéba .. Ids 
madder, the Indian species, called chay 264 n. 
Madhart, k. sak ee wae: eee 282 n. 
Madhavi,a dancing-woman, mistress of Kéva- 

lan nue oes sige- Sees aes 231 £. 
Madhu, g. ... ae 3 we 332 


madhukapuppha, the Bassia latifolia ... we «OD 
Madhustdana, commentator ais 201 n. 
Madhvacharya, Anandatirtha, 258; bis birth- 
plaee ... or aa nes diss 260 n, 
MadhyadéSa, co., and Brahmaism ...251 ff; 257 £, 
Midhyamika philosophy, and Nagarjuna ...206 f. 
Madonna,-fountain, 156; Church in Sienna... 169 
Madras, fort and Hd. Winter, 220; 267, 270; 
274 f.,and Amb. Salisbury, 285; 294; 311 
ff.; 316 
Madrass Merchant, the H.1.Co’sship ... 220 
Madura, and Sémasundara, the Siva deity, 
190; called Aldvay, 194 and n-; and the 
Sangams, 228, 280; and Kovalan, 2381 f.; 
284; and the Pandyas, 236; referred to as 
Tamil Kadal, 238 ; 240 ; capture of 356 n* 
Maduraikkinjt, a Tamil work by M&ngudi 
Marudanér — exe ans sss sits vse 
Madurai Kdlavanigan Sattan, or Sitthalai- 
chchdttan4r, author of the Manimékhalai... 230 
Madurai-Marudanilandganar, commentator 


237 


on the Iraiyanar = agapporul oe 
Madura Sthalapurana, a Tamil work +. ++ sr 
3 


Meris, prince of Patalene in Sind ase a 
Magadha, conquered, 72; or Behar, and th 
Persians, 79 ; and Nagarjuna, 207; and the 
Satakarnin, 242; and Chandragupta, 84:3 5 

347 ; 350 

Magadhan kingdom, 342; or Prachi .«.. = me 


Magas, Maka k. of Cyrene + vee 
Magas, the Magi or Brahmans sa ese 
Magha k., date of, by Prof. Kielhorn os 118 
Magi, priests, aecompanied the Licehavis into - 
Tibet 80; cisterns of ... Pe oe 
Mahi-Andhra, or Dhanakataka 351 n. 
Mahdbalipuram, ancient Mallai, in Chin- 
gleput Dist. ... ss re wet 7 
Mahdbhérata, the, and the denotation of 
Saka, 42 and n.; on Himalayan tribes, 80 
n.; 178; translation of, earliest known 
Telugu work, 201 n.; 951 ff.; 262; on the 
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subjugation of the Andhras, 281; among 


the Chakkiyars ans wie wee B60 
Muhdbhdshya, a work, by Patatjali, 
Kielhorn’s edition of .. iia aie we 113 


mdhdbhitas, gross elements, 261; 373; 375 
n.; 377 n.3 3879; 390 n. 
MahAbédhi temple at Bédh Gayé —... 278; 279 n. 
Mahad-bhttar, a title of Narayana ..- woe BLO 
Mah&déva, or Kotisvara, temple at Ramték, 
205; with Parvati, figures in temple at 
Chimar... see ne eee ee «=. 8.385 BD 
Mahakassapa, Kasyapa, Kassapa as 2; 7 ns 
Mahdi Kogala, identified with Chhattisgarh, 
and the Haihaya dyn... “ad 
Mahdakshatrapa, meaning of, 483; 56; + title of 
Castana and Rudradiman ... .. 60£.; 73 £. 
Mahakshatrapas of Mathura peeeiea the 
Kushanas sae see eg a wee «D0 
mahdldar, moldarr, revenue officer .. 


. 204 


Mahallaka, subhadra ... oe eae én SR. 
Mahamoha,k, ... dis sas 250 n. 
Mahaipajapati Gotami, the aunt of Bud- 
dha... ose - coe 12 
Mahapadma Negida. or K&ligoka evi . 342 


Mahdéparinibbénasutia, the, 14; and the 
Licchavis ese sae w «793; 87 n, 
mahdprasdda, sacramental meal of the modern 


Vaishnavas ... ae Ses 865 ovo 1. 
Mahéréja and Mahdrdya, titles “ wee 44, 
Mahdraji—Rdjdtirdja, title ss. asi 40; 44 


Maharashtra, co., and the Sakas -... 242 and ne 
Mahaisémghika, sect of Buddhists, 2 n.,8 n., 5, 
8n.,9 andn.; 18, 15; 17 n. 
Mahasangba or Mahasangiti, the fourth 
Buddhist Council ... acs we ses 60 
Mahasiddhi, statue at Ramték ow 205 
mahat, intelligence ... 873, 379 and n; 383 n. 
Mahdvagga, a Buddhist work, 9 n., 12 n., 86, 
88 ff, 
Mahdvamea, the, and Gajabahu I. 233; 235 n; 
240 n.; 241 ; and the Ceylonese Chronicles, 349 2, 
MahAvirs a, & Kshattriya, 251; founder of 
Jainism a3 ase coe OM 
Mahayana, later Buddhist sect, 3 n.; used 
Sanskrit, 29; origin of 


igs eee 179 £. 
Mahayanikas, a Buddhist sect... es 13 
Mahéndravarman, k, surnames of ea 173 


Mahesvarapura, tn. aes . 13] 
Mahipala or Herambapila, Kebitiptla, q.v, 138 f. 
Mahisisakas, a Buddhist sect, 1] n.; 2n,, 4 
and n.; 5, 6 n. 9, 1h aes ;8ln, 
Mahishasura-mardini, or HkAdaéi, temples at 


Rémték .. «- 203 and n.; 208 
Mahishmatt, city, and the Kéna chiefs B55 n. 


Mahiyar, Maihar, N. of J abalpur, Chandél 
fort 132; 136 


ore eee ate ove ove 


Mahmid of .Ghazniand the Chandéls, 183; 
140 ff.; plundered Mathra ... ans .. 209 
Mahmud Cawne, or Muhammad Khan end 
Amb. Salisbury cee ase wee 27D 
Mahmud Mynns, for Mabaminad Amin, and 
Amb. Salisbury one ie se 31) ff. 
Mahéba, in Hamirpur Dist., Bundélkhand, 
inscrips. from, 114; 118 #.; and the 
Chandéls is eae w. 181 f.; 144 ff, 
Mahébé Khand, poem by Chand, on the 
Chandéls ve aT ae 115; 188; 145 
Mahddaya, or Kanau] ... vee 138 ; 140; 147 
mahstlddr, mazendar, revenue supervisor, 296 ; 298 
qahtd, mautd, an official ae wo. @¢ and n. 
Maidyomaongha, a saint eo ete 359 n. 
Mailappar, Mayilai, the modern Mailapur ... 171 
Mainwaring, Matt., E. I. Co.’s servant ...267 ff. ; 
291, 295; 297 f.; 309, 311 f£.; 314, 319 f; 
324, 326 ff. 
Maitrakas of Valabhi ... tes we 201 n. 
Maitréya, figure, 179; st#ipa at Sarnath =... - 279 


majjiabhdvo, intoxicating property 95 n. 
majjasammbhdro, elements of intoxication 95 n. 
Maka, Magas, k. of Cyrene... ans a. 343 


Makas, a pecple ... ase eee eee ow. «42 
rMal, dynasty of Zangskar-Guge eos Sad 
Malabar, the Antarallas of, q. v. ons 334 ff, 


Malainadu, hill co. sig bes »-. 232, 236 f. 
Malava, co., and Madanavarman, 144; or 
Avanti ... oes dak sas ee wee 242 
Mialavas, used the Vikrama era, 45; and 
Yagévarman ... cus ies .» 140 
Malava-Vikrama era in A North India, 44 fs 
and inscrips. ... seg oes 47 £.; 5533 63 
Malaya, Satakarni territory ... eee 249 n. 
Maldive isls., scene of a wreck ase ww. 214 
Malik Kafir, Moslem invader ass von 249 
Malik-Mtris, Kohat tribe soe ses o. 174 


Malik Muhammad, and the Yoga system, 257 n. 
Maliks, mdrgeéa, feudal chiefs ste we. 190 
Maliyéptndi, grant and Vijayaditya ITI, 352, 
353 and n. 
Malkhéd, home of the Rishtrakitas, 352 
f.; 354 n, 
Mallabars, the Natives of the Maldives eee 214 
Mallai, the modern Mahabalipuram, a Pal- 


lava cap. wee eae see ee 17] and n. 
Mallam, in Nellore, Subrahmanya Temple in, 

302; inscrip.from ... seu ose oe OOS 
Malloi, an Indian tribe... eee ove ree 25 
Malta isl. os sxe ass aes “ie eo 165 
Maludayan, a surname of Nandi wee ee 172 
Malva a se eee ese wae 242 n, 


Malwa, and Castana, 60; under Rudradaman, 
61 ; conquest of, 73; 114; Satraps of, 248; 
Western, Famine Song from We 329 £f. 
Man, Jhanst Dist., inscrip. from = en one 120 


See ee 


Manubharan, a surname of Nandi 
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172 | Manueci, and Akbar legends .. ‘ee 150 n. 


Manabharana, enemy of Gajabahu ... o- 240 | Manusamhita, Brahman Sk. ee meutions 
Manadan, a surname of Nedumaran... se LOS the people of Nisibis .. ons soe wee QD 
manas = buddhi, 261 and n ;0r mdnasa, 373 Maran, a surname of k, Nédumacy.: wwe 195 
and n.; mind, eleventh organ of sense, Maran, alias of Arikésarin Parank aa eee 197 
377 and n.; 379 n.; 881 #2; 386n, | Magan Sadaiyan, or Jatila .., seis vee 197 
Manasses, and the Prophet Isaiah ... we 156 Marofijadaiyan, alias of Pardntaka ... owe 197 
Manadygan, father of Kannahi she ... 23} | Maras, Kuruppus, subdivision of the Amba- 
Manbhao temple in Ramték ... ... . 208) Javdsisn, gk, 338 
Mandaragaurava, alias of Rajasimha II, ... 197 | Maratha, arsenal at RAmték, 203 ; Empire ... 243 
Mandasor {DaSapura) Pillars .., ie 107 ff, | Mésavarmank, Arikésarin .., one vee 197 
Mandi State, Chronicle of ww. 75 | Marcus Aurelius, emp. of oe 62; eastern 
Mangaédu, Alawayi, Alawayi, Manes &du, in campaigns of .. ee (4 
Ais aacare Si oe va. 282; 236 | Margesa, Mar apati, or . Malik, a 5 Poudal hich. 
Mangala, Mangirija, the Nolamba k. and 190 ff. 
Vijayaditya ITI, .. 0 wu 852 and n. | Martichi, a Rishi ee ane 375 n. 3 379 
Mangaliésa, a Chalukya ss - 53 | Mark, St, house of .., ves oe 157 
Mingaldr, vil. in the Venociented co, Mark Antony’s Parthian expeditions ue = 70 


copperplate inscrip, at 


weeees Lok Ne 










Maroékkattu Nappagalaiydy, a Tamil poeb ... 231 


Mangarh, in N<lloie territory ... 299 and n,; 300 | Marph& Chandél fort in Banda Dist., 182 ; 
Mangi-Yuvaraja, H. Chaélukyak, .. oa BDL 13 6 and n. 
mangndr, village headman ... wae 77 | MAzpidugu, a surname of Dantivarman ... 173 
mdénygnt, demand for tribute... ics + 17 | Marriage, and the Zarathushtrian creed vee BBS 
Mangudi Marudarar, author of the Madu- Marshall, Mr., Direetor-General of Archeso- 
raikkanjé see ses 237 £, logy, and the Sarnath excavations... 277 £. 
Manigul, Satrap of Taxila es 04, 70 | Martha, house of ve ee oe LBP m3 158 


ManikAlak unila, tank at Ramiék 
Manimékhalai, The Jewel Belt, a poem by 
Madurai Kila vanigan Sdttan ai 
Manikyala, inscrip , date of, 30 andn.; 3}; 
Tope, coins found in, 41 £,; 464; 55; and 


.. 205 and n. 


930; 232 





marumakkathayam, matriarchal law of inheri- 
tance ts 334, ff. 

Marwari Git or Garbi, a form of poetic 
composition ... we O29 

Mary, Virgin, sepulchre of, 153 and n,;3 157; 155 


ees tee eeu dee 


eee Ose see 


Kaniska’s dates a + O7 0.3 09; 67; 73 | Mary Masdnices house of .,., dus . 157 
Manimegalai, a Tamil work, and the Sake Mary and Martha, the ship sss see . 167 
era Cie eae ve ae OLD Masittuvan, father of Kévalan ate . 231 
Manimékhali, ouneazor at a begging bowl of mastldt, intrigue against the state .. 7. i. 
great virtuc ... ee ae «- 240 | Masulipatam and Wm. Jearsey, 213; 215; 
Meniaddaln, a Buddhist monk, the double of and Amb. Salisbury, 216 ff.; 2634; 281; 
Yasas “ 98 f£, 102 284 ff.; 310 ff.; plate inscrip. of Vijaya- 
Maniya Deo, ( P Devt )g odes _ 1386, f, ditya III. sive ‘ue eae ae wee BD 
Maniyagarh, in the Chhetarpur State, tradi- Mathanadéva’s Rajér inscrip.... a. 144 n. 
tional cradle of the Chandéls 132 and n.; Mathra, tn. in Gujrat, raled by the Haklds... 209 
135 ff. | Matburd, inscrips,, 29 ff.; 38 ff.; 44; Jaina 
Manilhiala, inscrip. ove oe we 0D image inscrip. of Kumara Gupta I., 46; 
Manmagand:gépéla, a chief, at Vila am asirh- Lion Capital, 49 ff; 59 ff,; 63; 65; 





hapura ... see se site - DOU Satraps of, 70 ff. ; ; plundered by Mahmad 
Mannéru, riv. 8. boundary of Veagt ite ene SOL of Ghazni, 142; inserips., 179; 245, ff; 
Manddayan, a surname of Nandi... eo. 172 sculptures... eee ais wee OFA 
Mandélpids, the Nampidi women... «. 334 | Matsyas, of the 8. Paitifib ose aes ase 202 
Mansehra inscrip. ane res 20 | Maui inscrip. fe se we 144 


MAothararh Séral Tadporar Chtra s., awa 


the poet Kapilar a ves oe «281; 
Manu, on the Nicchibis ee eae se 
Manu Svaréchisha aes Pre s Mec 


Manu Svdyarnbhuva or Hiranyagarbha, 
ancestor of the Kshattriyas, 251; 255 n.; 
gpm 

370 


3 379 


Maudha, in Hamirpur Dist, a OChandél fort 





237 132; 136 
79 | Maues, Sok prince, 27; or Moas, 54; or Moga, 
334 563 71 


Maundrell’s 4 Journey from Aleppo to Jeru- 
salem, 156 n.; 157 n.; 158 n.; 159 n.; 160 
n.3 161 n, 
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INDEX. 


a a eee ee ee ee 


Maurya, kings, and the Greeks in India, 25; 

era, 40 and n.; 41; 63; 67; Empire dis: 

membered, 69; inscrip., 72; era, date of, 
342 £.; 3415, 350 


Mauryan rail from Sarnath ... eae . 179 
Mauryas and Andhras ave .. 281 ‘aia n. 
Mau-Sahaniyd, cap. of a Parihayr eaaiom: 

138 and n. 
mautdé or mahtd, an officer sé ae en vn 
Mavenké, a Chéra, contemporary of meee 

Peruvaludhi ... we «229 
Mavilangai, of framAndtbu Nilliyakkén . 239 
Mawai, Moi, a hill tribe, Jats 78 and n. 
Max Miiller and the Nirvinaof Buddha, 342; 

on Chandragupta, 344 f.; on the Brahma- 

giri inscrip., 346; and the Ceylonese Chro- 

WMiCle — oes a — se sas 349 
mdyd, illusion... aac 258; 261 
Maya Pandya, k., Seneca GSrimara 197 
Mayidavélu plate inscrips. of Sivaskanda- 

varman.. » 282 
Mayilai, Mail&ppttr, jeden Mailepur, Pal- 

lava cap. , ¢ L 
Mazda, the een ae wis 358-360 
Mazdai, Misdeos, k., and Gondophernes, 4? ; 

and St. Thomas ss wee one 48 ; 62 
mazendar, mahsilddr ... nee 296; "998 
McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by 

Ptolemy, and other works, 78 n. ; Invasion 

of India by Alexander the Great 1. 844 n. 
mchod-rten, in Gilgit ... ave vee sig OS 
Mecca, Mekay .«. vee vee 162; 164 
Medes, overthrown by Persians . d41 
Medlycott’s India and Apostle Thomas 48 n, 
Megasthenes, mentioned the Andhras eee 204 
Méghadtia, a work by Kélidaisa 202 and n. 
Menander, ‘* Conqueror” of India, 27; 54; 

coins of, 58; date .. 69; 179 


Ménmatura, in the Telugu co., Sk. charter 


issued from .. “ pis oe 280, 2O4 D. 
meraya, maireya, a dr sak oo 94 and n. 95 
Meridionals, Buddhist monks... osu 87 n. 
Meru, mt... ‘ise eas wee 374; 878 
Mesopotamia, apugtiered by Trajan, 73; 

Jacob in eas . 159 
Messina, Messena ee .. 167 aa n, 
Metchlipatam, H. I. Co.’s fiotery Pi 214 ff. ; 

218 ff.; 263 ff.; 286f.; 2938, 295, 297 f.; 


309; 811 f£.; 314 ff, 
Mian, title of a ruling chief’s brother asx 07 
Miaus, Hiaus ... eis we 41 
Midleton, Middleton, Capt. asd R. Bell, 162; 214 
Mihirakula, king of the Hinas. 107; 1388; 181 
Milinda, Yavanak.  ... «. 13,14 and n,, 16 
Miller, Mr., of Pettepolee ... vs ave 272 
Mimérhs& system, 256; and tr aaetetion 260 f. 





Minayeff, I, P., and the Buddhist Canons, 
landu.;4n.; 7andn.; 8, ff.;17, 18 and 
n.;8ln.; 87 ff.;92n; 93 and n ; 95, 97 ff. 


Ming-ti, emp. of Glia ie we 72 
Mir Abdullah Bakir, or Mier Abdula Bakeir, 
186, ff. 


Mirbahr = chief of the Customs 288 n. 
Mir Mirshahr, Mierneir Sier = governor of 
the city - - 288 and n. 
Mirzé Jamil Bég of Delhi, ; in Pafijab legend: 149 
Mirzapur, former ly part of Bundélkhand ... 130 
Misdoes, Misdeus, Mazdai... “47 f. 
misl, militia regiments .. iG a wv. §=76 
Mithilas, and Yagévarman ..... wae sie 
Mithridates the Great, of Parthia ... se €9 
Mithridates II., k. Ses as w. $70 
Mitra’s (Rajéndra Lala) tr aeclaton of the 
Yéga-sutras sis . 256 
nitya-mukta = the ee “se 261 n, 
Mlecchas, defiled or non-Hindu people, 181; 
a general of whom, helped Chandragupta. 344 
Moas, Maues ei see 42; 543 71 
Moga k., Maues .. 559 £.; 71; 247 “0 n. 
Moggaliputta, Tissa a Buddhist motile jw. 1 
Mohan Bari, vil. in Rohtak, Pafijab, legends 
of ene eee vee sto see we LLO 
Mohipur, in Sirmtr ww. 902 and n., 303 
Mohiye ki Har, or Bar, Chronicle of Raja 
Mohi Parkish, ruler of Nahan (Sirmdar) 
State, by H. A. Rose vs det 299 ff. 
Mohun, R., E. I. Oo.’s chief at ‘Mesulpatuin, 
226; 263 ff. ; 285 ff. ; 309, ff. 
mot oF mawdi, q. v. woe 08 
moksha==absorption 878 f.: ; 886 and n. 
Mékshadharma Parvan, aki ‘end the Samk- 
hya-Yoga 262; 373 ff. 
moldarr, mahdldar, q. v. vee ae . 287 


Molock, temple of ae . 156 
Molloy, Mr. E., and the Haklis sie we 210 
Molo Nnovo in Genoa ... eee ie woe 170 
Molo Vecchio, in Genoa we 169 
Mongols ... . 187 


monotheism, in he Biante creed, 959: in 
modern Hinduism . 162 and n. 


M ontefiaseone, Monte Friscone, in italy, and 
R Bell . 169 


Moores, Muhammadans, and Baa: Saliebuvy, 


221 £.; 272; 294, 297 f.; 323 
Mora, near Mathura, inscrip. from ... oe OD 
morees, miirt ... as de wee .. 319 
Morris, Oapt., and R. Bell... bis - 162 
Moslem invasions under Malik Kaftr vee 240 


Motupalle, Mottepalle, 288 ; or Mountapallee. 315 
Moulds, of Messina and Genoa ... 167; 169; 170 
Mountain of Offence... oe ‘i 156 n. 
Mount Banj inscrip. ... 31; 47 and n.; 62; 66; 74 
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surigaddva == the deer park, Benares .. 297 | Nagadéva, alias of Vindyakadéva 1. 35/7 R. 
Mritang Mahaidéo, temple at Khajura- Nagalwancha, Neglawanch ia Goleondah, 


ho eos eu sista see 
Muchai, in Yuzufzai, inscrip. ... 46: 64; 68 
Mudathima Kansiydr, Tamil poet, and k. 
Karikala in au woe 238 £.; 238 
Mudathirumaran, Daniys k., patron of the 
ord Sangam ... ae 
Mudréi Rékshasa, a drama, mention Ghesdia: 
PUpta ae ane so se w. 344 and n. 
Mughal Court, three legends from ... 149 ff, 
Mughals, at Panipat, 32; and the Faujdari of 


. 228 


Bangash, 174; in Afghanistan «. ooo 211 
Muhammad, the Prophet as ae vee O41 
Muhammad of Ghor and the Haklas wee 209 


Muhammad Amin, or Mahmud Mynns, and 

Amb, Salisbury ete an we 310-312 
Muhammad Da:& Shikoeh and Kabul . 174 
Muhammad Khan, minister of Hasan Khin. 190 
Muhammad Khan, Mahmud Cawne... . 279 
Muhammadan advance against the Rajputs 

139; 141; Chronicles of Kashmir, and 

W. ‘Iibetan history, 192; invaders of 

SArnAth, 278; places of worship, 280; inva- 

sion of S. India see i . 007 and n. 
Muhammadamsm among the Haklis 2.209 £, 
Muhammadans, captured Mandusor, 109 f.; 

in KalaDjar, 134 ff; and Jéjikabhukti, 140 


f.; 145, ff. ; 221 
Muizz-ud-din, Shihdb-ud-din, or Ghort . 145 
avukta = the saved eee . 261 
Muktisvara temple, in Kivérippakkam, 

__ inserip. from ... eee eee aie «aes LD 
Mulbe, in W. Tibet, Rock inscrip. of - 187 
Muliasay inscrip., of Rudrasena se vee 04 
avullei, the creeper me cee ere 230 
Mullax, bill sits $s ase we 291; 237 
Multan, Mubammadan invasion of ... we L4l 
Mulun Déd Raji, dedicated a temple... woe 144 
Mundai-nadu, Mundarashtra ... . Ooo and n, 
Muppidi Niyaka, Muppidindra, Kakattya 

general, captured Conjeeveram ... vee OO0 
Murad, the dhotain, son of Shah Jahin ... lod 
qutir?, Morees, blue cloth, E. L. Co.’s trade in, 319 
Musalmans, and Hindus in the Paijab, 189; 

141 £.; 145 

Musikanus, ruler of a kingdom in Sindh ... 20 

Mathathu, Aka Puduval, q. v. de tse G08 

Mu-tso-tra-he-si, a Persian sage su 80 

Mysore vee see’ 888 we «=. 2.20 240 ; 24:3 
Nachchinirkkiniyar, a commentator on the 

193 ; 235 


Tolkdippryam ase eee eee ; eos 
Naéza, princess, and Kilh the Chola, 234 f.; 


239; 240; later dynasty in 8. Nellore ».. 352 n. 


w- 133 and n, 


Dutch factory at. see ‘a 230 Ps 
Nagardhan, near Rimték, tanks at ... wwe LUD 
Nagarjuna, cave at Rimték, 204; and the 


Madhyamilk philosophy si ove 206 ff. 
Nagas and Nagarjuna. ... a any »» 207 
Niga Sakasrikd, a religious Sark ies vee 202 
Nagasena, a Buddhist monk ... ewe §«.: 14, 16 £. 
Nazdjibhatta’s Paribhishénduséhhara, Kiel- 

horn’s edition a = ‘ee . 118 
Nahan, Sirmdr ... iss bie "299 ff 


Nahapina, a Khakharita, i inscrip, of and the 
Saka era 43; 53, Satrap 68,70 Saka k., 


ruled in Mahavdshtra sae es 242 n 
Nakkirar, commentator on the Iyaiyanar- 
ugapporul — ass sae - ea 194 £. 
Nalajanampidu, in Kanigiri taluk, archaic 
inscrip. from ... aK ais dis S02 n. 
Nalarn-kiJli, besieged Amdr Uraiyir ... 236 f. 
Naléndra, monastery at Magadha, and 
Nigarjuna tee eee ose ove 207 
Nallukandapalem, Nallacundepallee?, salt- 
petre from. sun oe ses af ove 292 
NaJlivu, at Karaikkal in Tanjore, scene of 
a battle ate ate aa we §«=1V1 5178 
Nallir, in Malainédu ... ies wee §62373 2438 
Nallixy Nattattanér, author of the Sirupd- 
NAV TUPUAGE — ave vee vee wee 220 £.5 288 


nambiti, nobuttee, a trusty messenger wos 206 

Nambiyars, various subdivisions of the 
Antarallas of Malabar be 390 ff, 

Nambidris, subdivision of the Antarallas of 


Malabar ose ok Sy wo. «= dE FB 
Nampidis, sub-group of the Antarallas of 
Malabar jee vue Sea oot f, 
yNawm-rgyal, dyn. of Tadaich, 2 sae we LOL 
N4na, Chandélla minister sks see see 125 
Nanak, reformer pad ie ss .. O4] 
Nanda, k.... ir és Sl n. 


Nanda, Ganda, Chandél k. ww. 128; 142 and n. 
Nanda, dyn., 179; overthrown by Chandra- 


gupta vs. eee vee wee eos 348, f, 
Nandaldir, one Dist., Pandya inscrip. 
at ven se ove ses 37 a 
Nandi, Pallava k., in whose honour the 
Nandi-kkalambagam was written ... 170, #. 
Nandi-kkalambagam, a Tamil work ... 170 £8. 
we t2k 


Nandinigrama, grant of fee sea 
Nandippottarasar, Pallava k., inscrip. of, 
172 f.; 352 
Nandirarman-Pallavamalla, k., and the Nandi 
of the Nandi-kkalambagam, 172; date of, 
197; 283 n.; 284 n.; 352 


Nangifirs, Nambiyar women a. ae wee 038 





Nang-Nihar, Jalélébad, ravaged by Sabuk- 


tigin .. tue . 139 
Nannayabhatta, translated the Mahdbhérata 


ore 


into Telugu ... oes ‘és sas 201 n. 
Nannuka, Chandélle prince, 116 f.; sanamnd 

of, 126 f.; called Nanika ... eve . 128 
Nannil, a Tamil grammar wee $i “199 f: 
Nan-teou-mi, a Wann ebief, slam... 26; 69 
Nanyaara, Hamirpur Dist., inscrip from .. 117 
Nara, brother of Nayéyana w. we «= 045 OL 


Narada, a seer, and Bhagavat... 25 m,; 254 
Narada, g. »» 373 £.; 876; 878 and n,; 882 ff. 
Néradtya bhaktisdstra,a work by Narada ... 254 
Narasirhha, figure at Kélafijar, 119; at Ram- 
ték, 203; mcarnation... wae sae woe 205 
Narasimha, k, of Mysore ie tas «. 240 
Narasirhhavarman, a Pallava k,, destroyed 
_Badamt... ive ve . 243 
iarayana, temple at Ramték, 203 ; 053; 259 5 
er Purusha the male... ww 873 ££; . 881 fi. 
Narayaniya and the Bhagavatas, by ae A. 
Grierson in sas 931—262 ; 373—386 
Narkirar, author of the Nedunalvddat. 237 £ 
Narvar, Narwar Padmévati ... . 117 
Narwarkot, in Gujrat, ruled by the Haklas.. « 209 
Nasik, inscrips, 45 n.; 63 andn.; 248 n.; 
281; 282 
Nasir, Nasty, an officer under Hasan Kh&n, i90 f. 
Naithaka, possibly a minister under Hasan 
Khan .. ses 
Nattupattans or 
of the Anulémaja Ambalavasis 
Nauroz, son of Ahmad Malik 


eee ee eee eee 190 
Paitarunnis. sub-division 
wee O04, O96 fF. 


aoe 190 


Navaru, vil. in Nellore Dist., Tamil inscrip. 
from awe ose een ove nee - 200 
Naydgion, Kot 1. os ‘is gee: sees 
nayak, nauges, a chief ... “i Au »- 298 
Nayars, & caste ws. see es vw. 906 ff. 
Nazareth .. nee oe 160 


Neduniven: Pandya k., ee. ‘of the Kévai, 
his surnames, 195; battles won by him, 
196; his titles, 197; date . 198 and n. 
Nedum Cheliyan, Pandya k., in the Epic of 


the Anklet see 5 as 236 &f, 
Nedumééraladhan, k. ... ane see 286 
Nedumudikkili, Kini, Chéla ue 233 f.; 236 

239 ; 353 n. 
Nedunalvddai, a poem by Narktrar ... . 237 


négis, commandants of the Kulld militia ... 76 
Neglawanch, Nagalwanchag.v. 1 » 820 
Nehemiah, Prophet, well of ... bas . 156 


Nellore District, Ancient History of, g. v . 199 
ff. ; 281 ff; 851 ff 


Nelthorp, Mr., E. I. Co.’s servant 4. eee: 20 
Nelvéli, battle enon by Avikésarin Pardn- 
kusa ees arn eee bee eee 197 


Némind&th, image of, at Mahdba ove » HG 
Nendungédi, a S&manthar caste... «. 339 
Nepal and the Gupta era, 53; and Licchavis. 79 
Neri, in Chanda Dist., medieval inserip at . 333 

Nérivayil, near Uraiydr, scene of a victory 
by Senguttuvan Séra ... 234; 236 and n.; 237 
Nero, emp. of Rome, /2; his ge eve ewe 169 
Nerva, emp. of Rome ... ze we (eo 

Nestorian Christianity and the ‘Bhakti ereed, 
259 and n. 


New P Diu eve sive vas vee B09 
newds, images in memor ae of Brahmans 78 
Nicchibi, Nisibis ss ei wa: 7D 
Nicholls, Mr., and the Sasi Masia. ds . 198 
Niclaes, My., E. I. ©o.’s servant, 218 f£; 
death of ewe ws 224; 296 
Nicodemus, sepulchre of ee vee we 158 
Nicot, M. Jean, and the Nicotiana genus ... 210 
Nigliva Pillar inscrip. ... fie agi 350 n. 
Niksubha, or Hévani married Sarya the 
sun-god dive ats wae ass .» 79 
Nilakantha, commentator... se 350 n. 
Nilakantha, image, at ces 118, temple, 
119 ; lingam .. see ve 136 
Nilukésitteruttu, a Tamil earn wes ove 208 
Nilkanth, insetip. ase ve 129 
Nimbaditya, modern Bhiigarats rélormer ove 254 
nirtsvara == atheistic ... -- 256 
Nirvana of Buddha, 2n.; 81 n. tS f : 91: 
commenced an era ae 342; 3 340; 347 5 349 £, 
Nisibis, Nysa, Nissi, tn. in Aria, possibly 
the modern Nissi, original home of the 
Licchavis Ads ais ive va 78—80 
nivritti, inaction vei oe «= #D 3.919 5 883 
Nizampatam or Peddapalle ... wae ee 214 
Nizam-ud-din .. es ee woe 142 n. 
Nobuttee, nambiti, q. v. oe oe 286 
Nolambadhiradja, k., called Maiigala., 352 n. 
Notes on Ancient haminietentiee Ter ms and 
Titles in the Pahjab, by H. A. Rose, con- 
cluded from Vol. XXXVI, p. 351 ... 7O ff, 
Nyipatungavarman, Chéja k, inserips. of 172 f. 
Nrisithha, man-lion, g.... S63 ae eee 206 
Narpir, fort in Kingré oa. es 149 f. 
Nya thi-tsan-po, first k. of Tibet... 79, £. 
Nyima-mgon, first W. Tibetan k., ise as 
Zangskar 5 . 302 
Nysaioi, the inhabitants of Ny oa or ‘Nisibis. 78 
O’Brien’s Multén? Glossary or . 860 
Occidentals, Buddhist monks... 82 ff. 


Ohind, inscrip., 46; or Waihund, Udabhan- 
dapura, cap. of the Hindu Shahiya kings 
of Kabul sa ds se 240 n.3 14] 
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Oldenberg, Prof, on the Buddhist Canous, 
land n.; 2n; 6 ff.; 18, 17 andn; 18; 
and the Saka era, 273 on Kaniska, 33; 41; 

50 and n.; 51; on the Second Buddhist 

Council, $1 n.; 86 ff.; 95, 96 and n.; 98 ff. ; 

his Life of Buddha, 251; and the Nirvana 

of Buddha, 342 and n.; on the Brahmagiri 

inscrip. . se oe O46 
Olearius, edtioned Hie bbe babble . 210 
Ongole Taluka, Nellore Dist., inscrips. from, 


199 n. ; 357 n. 
Ooemo-Kadphises, or Kima Kadphises we OO 
Oram Zeab, Aurangzeb ie oo eve 296 
Oranzal, home of the Kikattyas woe DH 
O’ri, a chief eee ate 943 n, 
Orientals, Buddhiss nents 83, 84, 87 n. 
Oringal, see Orungalla... 10 see wee 148 
Orissa, and Chodaganga ‘ue wee O72 
Orodes IL., k. of Parthia vee oe ve «=. 
Orungalla, Oringal, Warangal... ‘es . 148 
Otho, emp. of Rome ... eee tee 
Oxinden, Sir Geo., and Amb. Salisbury vee JLO 
Oxusg, riv. and the Yué-chi... ae ier OO 
Oxyartes, Satrap of Paropanisadia under 
Alexander the Great sie oe DO 
Oxydrakee, an Indian tribe in the south of 
the Paijib ... <a sae ‘se wee DO 
Oxykanus, Greek king, inSindh .. 0 ae 28 


packing trade, and the EI. Co, 213; 264 ff; 
285, 288 ff. ; 2945 314 ff. 
Pada, Scribe, of the Brahmagiri inscrip., os 347 
Padirrupattu, a poem by Paranar . 229 
Padmivatt, Narvar or Narwar aes ~ 117 
pagodas, pagothes, coins, 215 ff.; 226 f: 
263 ff; 235 £.; 230 ff.; 310, 312 £.; ae Be 
319 ff; 325 328 
Pag-sam-jon-zang,a Tibetan work .., ame h 
Pdhila, P&hilla, donor of temple gifts . 116 
Pahlavas, Pahnavas, for Pallavas  ... 282 and n. 
Pahra, vil. near Mahdbé, called Khajurah, 
132 n. 3 136 
Paj& inscrip. ... : we «=46;3 644.3; 68; 74 
Pajin, lieutenant under Prithiraj ... » 145 
Pakila, vil. in Nellore, Tamil inserip. from... 200 
Pakhtu, the Afghans ... - sii we «£9 
Pakores, Parthiat k , 27; titles OL 2% we =40 
Palaiyaru, perhaps Palaiydcai, vil. in Tanjore 
Dist., scene of a battle fought by Nandi, 
Palakadda, in the Telugu co. Sk. charters 


issued from ors sai vag 283, 284 n. 
paldn Persian, a camels pack ass 330 n, 
Palani, Kanet clan... »» 3800 and n.: 301 


Palar, riv, S.-H, limit of Asoka’s power... 281 n. 
Palasi, tn in the Panjab  .. oe 299 and n. 


Palazzo Borghese, palace of Prince Debur- 


gueze in Rome « 169 
Palestine, travels of R. Bell ona J oie 
Campbellin ... acs 156 ff, 


Pallava, dynasty, euled Tondaind du, 171; 
123 ; 200 and n.; 201 n; conquered by 
Srimdra, 197; in 8S. India, 239; rise of, 
243; called Pahlavas or Pahnavas, 282 and 
n,; of the Sanskrit charters, 233, 284 and 


n.; expansion in the Tamil co, ...351, 352; 35! 
Pallavaditya, title of k. ParamardheSvara, 352 n. 
Palnis, hills ie “3 aes ae Q42 £. 


palsrd, headman of a par vai 76-78 
Paiicasatikakkhandaka, oy Chapter of the Five 
Hundred, eleventh chapter of the Culla- 
vagga, Summary of ... ee ww. 2and n. 
Pafichélas, a peoplein the Mah&bharata war, 251 f. 
Panchao Chinese general, defeated the Yué- 
chi, 57 ff.; and the Kushéns, 72; death of 73 
Paiicharatras, a Bhézavata sect, 253 and n.; 
259 n.; doctrines, 262; or Satvata rule, 
375 and n,; 378; 335 
Paiichasikha, doctrine of existence after 
death ... sins re ive 373 £, 
Pandalas, a SAmanthar gubarvisisn ie DUG 
Pandaranga (and Pandarangu), Hastern 
Ohalukya general, under Vijaydditya 11I., 
393 and un, 
Pandarang im, temple at Pantrangam in 


Giddr Taluk, Nellore vee ose 353 n. 
Pandavas, marriage of, 252; 254; and 

the Andhras ... i ov BOL 
Pandit Tika Ram Josht, on oa teed in 

the Hill States ~ vais 77 and n; 78 
PAnduvarhsi, Kshatriya caste... ei 208 n. 


Pandya, history, and Prof. Kielhorn, 113; 
kings and Nandi, 171 £.; genealogy, 197; 
rulers and the 3rd Sangam, 228 f.; bribe, 


932; defeated by Karikala, 233 ; 936 : in- 
fluence, 242; dynasty andthe Gangas, 243 ; 


and the Palinvas, 284 n. and Asoka, 342 ; 
in Nellore, 354; 355 and n.; and the Ké'ra- 


tiyas «+. 3 . 357 and n. 
Panini, antioued Bhakti, 253 me n.; 259; 276 
Panipat, battle of ais fees Oe 


Pafjdb, a Greek satrapy, 25; ad the Yué- chi, 
26; and the use of the Malava-Vilkrama era, 
48; Scythian coins from, 54; and Wema- 
Kadphises, 56; part of Vasudeva! skingdom, 
60—6:; 69 ff; Parthian conquest of, 74; 
Notes on. Aciei at Administrative Terms 
and Titles in, 75 if. ; populated by sions 
mans, 79 ; Hindu States in 189,140 an n. 
141; Legends from, 149 ff.; ‘Catches? 
from J hang District, 174 ff, ; and Yar- 
kand, trade between, 192; and the Haklas, 
209; 252; and Alexander the Great 1430 £ 
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Panjabi, Grammar and Dictionary of West- 
ern, Wilson’s; and Jukes Panjabi and 
English Dictionary wee 300 

Panjabi Lexicography, pone patna to, by 
H.A.Rose .«. ‘ ee ‘ee 360 ff. 

panjault, collector of supplio for the royal 
kitchen .. ‘ we 06 

Panitar means 30; 31; , 42, 44, 46: 47; 61; 68, 74 

Pan-ku’s history of the First Han Dynasty, 

26; 82 

Panna, in Bundélkhand... “63 eee we 130 

Panpiru-pdttiyal, a Tamil work . 170 and n. 

Pafiséla, ee kingdom in Patheyya, 
India - 82 n. 

Pantaleon, axa piles: coins . se dee 36 

Pantrangam, vil, the ancient city of Ka- 
kandi .. a oes wid De 

Papiopiiagsa, a surname set Mahéndravarman. 173 


Parachakrakdélahala, Srimara ... . 197 
Parachakrardma, title of VijayAditya JIT. ... 352 
Paradési, caste, and the Chakkiydrs ... 335 f. 
Pdrdjikas, the four deuce &, 
Parikramabahu, k., enemy of Gajabahu . 240 
parama bhita,—Supreme element ...377 and n. 
Paramamahésvara, k. mentioned in a 'N alaja- 
nampadu inscrip. ... ee wo 302 


Paramardi, Ohandél k., his Semré plate 
inscrip., 120; 121 ff.; called Parmél and 
Parmar ets 126 ff.5 182 f£.; 145; 148 

Parambu, hill _... ae iae 230; 237 

Parambunadu, Parambanadu, demesne of 
Vél-Pari es ee 230 ; 237; 243 


Paraméshthin .,.. nee wee BOD 
Paramésvarvarman I., Pallava, ae ae eonanered 
by Vikramaditya I. eae . 351 


Paranar, Tamil Poet ss. 229 f; 237 

Parankusan, a surname of k. Nedumaran, 
195, 197 

Parantaka, alias Marafijadaiyan or Virandr4- 
yana Pandya k. sei ae we =1973 239 
Parantaka, [, Chita k, eric of, 354; 
temples ... oe ose wae 005 
Parantaka IL. Chéla k., inden a Vira 
Pandya os ate wos 198 

pdragava, from whieh i is nde vyan, son of a 
Brahman anda Sidra woman _,., eee COT 


Parasikas, or Persians, 42; and Raghu ase 80> 


Parasu-Rama, g., and the Kshattriyas, 252; 


336; 388 
Paratpara, Bhagavat = ave 383 n. 
parganas, natural tracts in Kulla.,. oe ¢6 


Pari of Parambanadu and Parambu Hill, 
patron of Tamil literature, 230, 237 £.; 241 


and n.;3 248 
Paribhishéndusékhara, Kielhorn’s edition ,.. 118 


Parihar, Pratihara, dynasty connected with 

the White Huns, and said to have preced- 
ed the Chandéls oe . 188 
Parkash, title used by the Rajds of Ginter 
302 n. ; 308 ff, 

Parm4l, Parmar, Paramardi, g.v., 120 ££. ; 126 
f£,; 182 f£.5145; 148 
Paré Dharmah, the supreme deity ... . 378 

Paropanisadai, a Greek satrapy, west of the 
Indus .«. aad woe 25 


Pathankét ivebeived ander Akbar . 150 n.; 151 
Parthia, lost to the Greeks, 25; invaded by 

k. Kieou-tsieou-kio, 26 f.; coins of, 48; and 

Seistan, 54; and Kaniska, 60; decay of, 61, 

62 and n.; Scythian invasions cf, 69; and 

Rome, 70—74; and Sakastana . 250 
Parvati, Durga or Lakshmi, q. v., 147; figure 

in temple ue ae - 883 
Pasupatas, Siva-worshippers, O55 ; ehilosepey 

of ‘ia woe ase »e Soo and n. 
Patalene, delta of the Indus ‘ee see ‘ss. “25 
P&talipuram, wm. S. Arcot see ve 201 n. 
Pataliputra, scene of a Budhist council, 8 n.; 

18; and Kaniska, 43; 57; 72; called Vihara 

Kusumapart, 81 n.; and Chandragupta ... 344 


Patafijali, his Mahdbhdshya, Prof. Kielhorn’s 
edition, 118 ; on Krishna Vasudeva, 253 n.; 
and the Sarakhya-Yoga =. 255 3 385 n, 
patch,a measure ... 264andn.; 294; 296; 309 


patha,an Indian measure... ese 76 n. 
Paétheyya, one of the four great divisions of 
India... ave nee dis ow. S2and n, 
pathiydru, tawilddr, a receiver vee see. 0D 
pathmdr, pattermarr, a courier wee 264 
Patika, satrap, his Taxila copper-plate 
inscrips. ess 27; 30 and n. ; 55; 63; 71 


Patika Kusulaka, satrap... .. 267 and n.; 250 
Pdtimokkha, the, 14,16; 85f.; €&; 90, 91, 96 n, 
99— 101 
Patnavars, a fishing caste (Poturaza Patnava), 
O17 and n. 
patra, vase eee ote 98 n.; 105 
Pattarunnis, Nattupattans, a caste .. 334; 336 
Pattinappalat, a Tamil work by Rudirdngan 
nanar ws. ns wie ee 239, 284 
Pattini Devi, oddone FRsnaaii)) 202 ; 239 ff; - 
or Kaduval ... vs wee ‘ies vee D4) 
Paula, St., sepulchre of... ive ... 159 and n, 
Paula Romana, or Paola, St., Abbess. 159 and n. 
Pauruchishti, daughter of Zarathushira ... 858 


Paiva, tn. in Bihar eis aes 9 

Pavanandimuni, author of the Tamil Noa: 
pul ove nae ese 100 ote «we 200 

Pawpa, for bdbtt... si esi 311; 313 


Peddapalle, Nizapatam, E. I. Co.’s factory, 
213 ff.; 263 £.; 267, 271, 275, 284, 288, 290, 
318 £.; 322 
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Peeter, for saltpetre ... we 213; 311 ff. 
Péhan (Vaiyavikkén Perumbéhan), a patron 
of Tamil literature ... ve = - 30; 237; D438 


Peithon, son of Agenor, satrap of Sindh 
under Alexander the Great ... ar woe «25 

Pennazadam, destroyed by Pardntaka oe 197 

Pennar, {northern,) riv., limit of Aésoka’s 


power ... vee eee eve ve - 281 
Pentecost eee ese ee ase vee 157 
Pérar, riv.e. aes eee wid eee 240 
Pericles ... es se ses tse ee S41 
Periplus ... see ee 7 ss we. 250 
Peri iyapurdnant, a Tamil work os ave 201 n. 
Periyar, viv. ss. “ee we 233; 236 


Persia, the Sassanian oe in, 74; inter- 
course with Tibet, 80; Travels of R. Bell 
and J. Campbell in, 156 ff.; and the use 
of tobacco, 210; E. I, Co.’s trade with ... 215 f. 

Persian Affinities of the Licchavis, by Prof. 

S. Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A. ... 78 £. 

Persian use of the word Saka, 41 f.; inserip. 
recording Humayun’s visit to Sdrnith .. 278 

Persian Merchant, B. I. Co.’s ship ... we 214 

Persians, Parasikas, 40; 80; and Kandahar, 
174; overthrew the Medes ... vee wee SOL 

Perumbinappaédi, the Baza co, sas 354 n, 

Perwitbdndrruppadai, a work, and the Ton- 
damin Ilandirayan ... ere vse wee 235 

Perumkunrdr Kilar, Tamil poet one w» 230 

Perumséraladhan, Chera k., 230 n,; defeated, 
234; overthrew Tagaddr ... “i ee 208 

Perundévanar, Tamil: ~ és nee coe 172 

Peruvirarkilli, Chéla k.. tad ve 28] 

Peshawar, Purushapura, 57; and Sabuktigin, 
140 and n. ; besieged by thie Afghans, 174 ;° 
and ‘Kanivka‘s stipa, 180; the Shahji-ki- 


Dhera at eee ove eos woe OCS 
peshkash, piscash, a present ... «=. 2945 297 
Peter, St., prison of 4. ee ose ave 157 
Pétliru inscrip. ... eee ae aes 353 n., 
Pettipolee, Peddapalle, 214 ff.; 222, 224 f. ; 

263 ff.; 285 ‘f.; ; 294 ££; 309 ff. 
phati, subdivision of a othe aes see we 26 


Philip, St., baptised the Hunuch - 160 

Philip, son of Machetas, satrap of the 
Pafijéb under Alexander the Great wee 20 

Philip, W. R., and the Acts of St. Thomas ...43 n. 


Philippi, battle of ane ase we 00 
phirmaund, furmdn, 218, 227; 298, 295 ff.; 311 £. 
phor-bu, dvinking-cup .. one wee oe 90 


Phraataces, k, of Parthia re ae owe §=62 
Phraates II., k. of Parthia, death of... ase §=69 
Phraates IV., k. of Parthia, death of... sve 41 
piddd, pyadd, @peon és eo 77 andn. 
Pidwan, valley, N. N. E. of Réwa, inscrip, of 
Gangéyadéra in aes sas eo 146 n. 


Piazza di Spagna,in Rome... eee wo 169 
Pikira, vil. in Mundardshtra, copper-plate 


inscrip.in a we «283, 284 and n. 
Pillai, Mr. A. V., and Tamil literature 235 n. 


Pillai, Dancdann: and the Tolkdppiyun-po- 
rulddikéram 193 n, 

Pillai, Mr. R. K., and “The Tamils of 1800 
Years Ago, 193; 236 n.; 237 n.; and the 


site of Tagadir ase ia 229 n. 
Pillai, the late Mr. S., and Tamil dates . 24) 
Pillai = pPeruma] = ayyangér, Tamil poet 170 
Pillayadiris, Unnithiri women aaa . 303 


Pilot, Pylot, palace of ... eee see wwe LOT 
Pirey, Muhammadan governor of Ghazné ... 189 
Pirthiréj Chauhan, Prithvi Rajé Chahu- 


Mana, GU. ase oe §=1225; 129; 133, 2.3 145 
Pisa, Peesa eee ove . . 168 
Piscash, peshkash, ye ose ee 094 297 


Pischel, Prof., on the Brahmagiri i inscrip. % 
346; Index to Prakrit words occurring in 
his “Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen” 
Appendix one o ses 1383—148 
Pisharétis, subdivision of the Prathilémajt 
Ambalavasi caste ... ose avis ove BOT 
Pitakas, the Buddhist ... ies sae OD, 
Pitaranmar, subdivision of the Anulémaja 
Ambalavasi caste ... ove vee ODOC 
Pitthadpura, seat of the Ohalukyas see ae 24 
Piyadasi, title of Asoka... ‘as sos . 348 
Plato, Bactrian k,, 26; and Seleucidan era, 


40; 44; 69 

Plutarch on Androcdéttus ove aT O43 f, 
Pocock’s Travels in The Hast 156 n.; 157 n. ; 

158 n.; 189 n. 


Podili, in Nellore Dist.,inscrips, from, 199 n.; 
201; 356, 357 n. 


Podiyil Hill, in the W. Ghats... oe wee 243 
Pohuttelina, k., patron of Avvaiyar ... ene 229 
Polekégin II (? PulekéSin), his embassy to 


Khusrau eg se ose se woe DA 
Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li and Sriparvata «. —.. 208 
Ponni, Kavéri, riv. ses ite cee sordid 
Pora Puduval, eubdivision of the Puduval 

Caste ase Sue ise Sis eve see OOO 
Porto Ferrajo, fort ffarero, in Elba «. ae 167 
Porto Langore, port Langowne, in Elba... 167 
Porto Novo, and the E. I. Co... oes OLD 


Portuguese introduced tobacco into India, 
210; and the Dutch ... ses soa . 241 
porul == adigdram (Tamil) meaning of 193 f, 
Porunardrruppadai, a work by Mudathaima 
Kanniyar, and k. Karikala ... 239 £. 
Porunhil Ilamgiranar, a Tamil poet, 231; or 
Jlam Kiranar ... ag ee a « 237 
Porus, Indian k,... vee ‘as ive oe 25 
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Prubédhachandrédaya, a play by Krishna- 
nigra, mentions Kirtivarman’s conquests... 143 


Prachi or Magadha so tee wee 843 
Prachinagarbha, Apantaratamas = we O00 


Pradhdna, 261; or Pralsriti, 377 ff.; 382 and 
n.; 683; and Purusha ie eis 386 n. 
Pradyumna, conditioned spirit, 261; 373 n.; 
== Sanatkumara, intelligence, 377 and n. ; 


279 n.; 881; 333 and n.; = Hari... 384; 386 n. 
Presians, of the Préichi or Magadha king- 

dom ss. sae nes ees eo ves 
Prigjyotisa, Assam bag dua Tr ora >, 6 


Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarangini, references to 

the Bhottas or Bhauttas in... _ 191 f. 
Prakrit dialects in the Sarn4th inscrips. .. 278 
Prakrit words occurring in Pischel’s “ Gram- 


matik der Prakrit Sprachen,” appendix ... 
1338—148 


Prakriti, 260 f.; 873 £5 or Pradhaina, 377 
and n., ff. ; 882 n.; 383 n. 


Pramandala(?)eavein Kashmir .. . 183. 
prapattt-yoga sa. ae se ee » 256 
prasida, = grace eee we §=.254, 250 and n. 
Prasenajit’s conversion to Buddhism 100 n. 
Pratépa, a Chandélla k,... aa we $129; 144 
Prataparudra, Kakatiya k., 200; captured 
Conjeeveram ... aa .. 857 and n. 


Pratdparudriya a work by Vidyanatha  .. 200 
Prathilomajas, subdivision of the Ambala- 
viisi caste ase sxe we 3355 307 
Pratihéra, Parihadr, a Gana dynasty in 
Kanauj... = ose 188; 140 £.; 144 n. 
Pritimoksa, a Budhist work, 16, 17 aad n; 
&5 ff.; 95 £.; 98 ff. 
Pravaihana Jaivali, a Pafichala Kshattriya .. 252 
pravritt, actionee. 878; 378 £.; 382 £.; 385 
Prayiga, AllahébadJ, scene of Dhanga’s death. 141 
Prinsep and the earliest known Indian Alpha- 
bet sas rn see sae ate we B15 
Prisnigarbha ... aoe ae aes exe 300 
Prithivi, Prithvi, Rajé of Chaéhumana, 122; 
conquered Jéjibhukti, 129; 183 £.; occu- 
pied Mahdba ... coe one oes we 145 
Prithivivyighra,a Nishada chief ... wre BOD 
Prithvivarman, Chandélla k,, 121; 126 f.; 
129 £.;144; 148 
Priyé diisa, commentator on the Bhabti-mdla, 


262 n. 
Proby, Mr. C., E. I. Co.’s servant ss . 218 
Ptolemy . bie . 179 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, Xx. of “Beynt, ealted 
Turamaye a te » 33 
publications on Chandélla History, oy V. A. 
Smith _ ane sis. 110 
Puckle, Major, and Aimb: Siliebury’:. we 3193 822 
Pnduval, subdivision of the Pr athilomaja 
Ambalavéai CASte see ae 533 


ae6 see 


Puhdér, Kaverippumbattinam, home of Gopala 
and Kannahi, 231 f.; destruction of, 233 ff ; 
239 f.; 242 


pid, meaning of coe ees tee 248 f. 
Pulaha, a Rishi ... ine ate 375 n.; 379 
Pilam, perhaps tke ancient Pulandai we 193 


Pulandai, Palam, scene of a battle fought 


by Neduméran oes nee 196, 198 
Pulastya, a Rishi... sae ae 375 n 3; 379 
Pulekésin (? Polekesin), 24; and the Pallavas. 351 
Pulikadimal, Irungévél... sos re vee 230 
Pulimaya, Séitakarni, k, sis eee 242 Ds 
punndga (kottleria tinctoria), plant ... oe 182 
Punwar caste and the Haklas... sc 209, f. 


Puppé, Chandélla queen, wife of YaSdvarman, 
126, 128 
Puppallis, a Pushpakan caste ... see O35 £. 
Purana, Pairna, a Buddhist monk, 3 n. ; 5 and 
n;6andn.; 16,17 andn ; 
Puranantru, a eollection of Tani works, 
229 f.; 2384 n.; 236, ff. 

Purdnas, the,and invasions of India, 23; give 

Andhra names, 28!; and the Pablavas, 282 ; 

among the Ohikkiy “v 385; and k, Maha 
Pudina ade ss - ais ‘ we 943 
Purang, tn. nae ave eve ses vee 139 
sParangs, and the W. Tibetan kings... o32, £. 
Puri, temples at... ose vee vee DUG 

Purusha, and the i aiattilyas, 251 n.; the 

Male, 253, 255, 159; = Narayana 378, OVD; 
3/1, ff". 382 £8, 
.. 282 and n. 


103 


Purnushadatta, k., inscrip. of .. 


Purushapura, modern Péshawar, probably 
Kaniska’s Crp. eee eve oes , OF 
Pdrvaja, the first-born ... Sis ‘ay ‘875 
Pushkarini, tank at Rimté* ... eae one 25 
Pushpakan, subdivision of the Anulémaja 
Ambalavasi caste is ove 33 ££. 
Pushpinis, Brahmanis, = Pushpakan women, 3:8 
Pushyamitia the Sunga, date ... a we = «G9 
Pushyayuddhi, a friar, 52; inscrip. of ives. oo 
Puthuvérasyi:s = women of the Puduvil 
caste - re sa es we Od 


pytdd, piddi,a peon vee vee » 77 and n, 


Qandahar, and Scleukos Nikator wes vie’ D5 
Quilandy, Tondi... de Des ssi wee 2S 
Quilon, cap. of Kerala ... ase O40 n. 


Quintus Curtius Rufus, on Nanda of Maga- 
dha eas ooa wet eeag eee eae oit 


Rachel's sepulchire ee ‘es re | 
Radcliffe, Peter, E. I. Cos servant .,. a8 
Raghu's foreign conquests... ses oo. &0 
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Raghuji I., Bhonsl4 k. and the Rimték tem- 


ples seg ‘ine ‘ate eae Ses ee 203 
Raghuvainsa, a work by Kalidisa ... sea ° OU 
Rahat, tn, .. F : e 145 n. 


Rahila, Chandélla k., ...196—123, 132—135, 138 
Rahilavarman (Rahul Brihm) and Khajuraho, 134 
waoos 
sec. 200 
192 


Raibhya ... ius ee abs oe 
Rainbow, B. I. Co.’s ship ost one 
Rainchan Shah, Rifichana Bhautta ... gee 
Raipur, in Chhattisgarh, probably cap. of 

Mahi-koSala, inscrip. at ase ee ee a 
Raivata — o. sa ee ; 85 f. 
Rajabihu, probably Gajabahu... site ree 240 
RAjagriha, scene of the first Buddhist Coun- 

cil .2,0,5,7; 17 and n ; 18, 105; 180; 342 
RaAjamartanda, possibly Rajamayya, EH. Cha- 


lukya k. au ste ‘ .. ooo and n. 
Rajamayya, a hero sa ‘va ove Doo N, 
Rajaraju I., Cho'a k , and the Végi co. wee OD 


Rijaraja IT., date of, etc. 350 and n.; 856 n,. 
Rajiraja 111, Choa k. ... - wee ODO and Nn. 
Rijaratuakari, the, and Gajabihu I. ... 240 and n. 


Rijasekhara, poet es ‘ne Sa 143 n, 
Raijasimba I, Pandya k. se ix sca 197 
Raijasimha IL , other names of... aus we 197 


Rijatéraiging, the, and Kaniska 41 f.; 57 n.5 
60; of Krshmir, references to the Bhottas 


or Bhauttas in ive ais se 181 ff. 
Réjdvali, the, and k, Rajabihu eee 240 f. 
Rujéndra, k, wee zs ‘ns ‘as woe 292 
Rajéndra-Ché’a IT., H. Chalukyak, ... vee 24 
Rajéndra-Chola TTI. a. see sie wee 006 
Raijgarh, tn. on the Ken a fei 132 n. 
Rajeir, inscribed red sandstone found at .. 49 
Rajor inscrip. of Mathanadéva ise 144 n. 


Rajputana, under Jayadama, 60; and Rudra- 
diman ... ase ; 
Rajputs (Kshattriyas), 
137; or Rashboots  .. ate we «2975 312 
Rajuka, word in the third Rock Edict. 19, 21 
Rajula, or Rajivala,a satrap, 27; 50; 54 ff; 61; 70 
RAjyapila, k. of Kanauj, slain, 128; 140 n.; 


61 


the Chandéls, 131, 


and Muhmtd of Ghazni. “ce vee 142 
Rama, Rama Ephrata ... nee sua 159 f. 


Rana, g. temples at Raimték ... 202 ff.; 378 
Ramachandra, Chaturbhuj or Lakshmanji, 
133; in Kashmir, 182 £.; incarnation 254; 
260 and n- 
Ramachandra, Haihayavamsik. =. see 204 
Ramagiri (of Kalidésa’s Meghaddta), pro- 
bably Rimték... “ 
RimAnanda, propagated the teaching of 
Raminuja  « ae se ‘es ses 
Rim4nuja on Brahma,254 n. ; on the Paiiicha- 
raitra cult vee: 258; 259 n.; 262; S415 355 


202 


oan ace set bd 


258 


Ramapatam, Ramapatnam, tn. and Amb. 


Salisbury yes ies soe ve ove 290 
Rimdyana, the, and Rima, 202; and the 
Chakkiy&rs 4. ~ . 936 


Ramgarh Hill eave inscrip. of the Sirguja 


State ... ay ‘ea ves een wee OD 
Ramnagar (Abichatra) inscrip. from... we 0D 
Ram Raz, his book on Hindu architecture ... 280 
Ram Talai, tank at RAmték ... ro 204 £, 


Ramték, in Nagpur Dist., a visit to, by Hira 
Lal, B. A. sie er Sek 202 ff. 
Rimtée Mihdimya, the, 202 n.; 2043; or 
Sinduragivi oe eat 5 n.;3 206 
Ranajit Simha of the Pafijab ... wai we «40 
Ravdntakan, a surname of k. Nedumadran ... 195 
Rangandyaka, temple at Nellore... vee ODL 
Ranipur—Ju14l, temple in the Pattana State 182 n. 
Rénéddayan, a surname of k, Neduma&ran .. 195 
Rapson, H. J., his Indian Coins, 26 n.3 28; 
4hn ; 51; 54,55 n.; and the Kshatrapas. 246 
Ra&pdr Tiluka, Tamil inscrips. in, 200; and 


Chola records ... ae eae Bes wee 3G 
vasa, juice of fruit Sts wes ae oe «<9 
Rasan, a fort in Banda eer - vee 114 
Rashboots, Rajpits ... ee 297; S11 fi. 
Rashtrakitas, and Chadlukyas, 24; and 


Kanauj 138; of Malkhéd, at war with the 
E. Chalukyas, 352 £.; and the Cholas, 
354 and nu, 


Ras Khanzir, Cape Porto, or Cape Hogg, 


167 and n, 
rasot kdré, kitchen tax see “es aw. 66 
vatd, indecisive fight ... ose aes 75 Ny 
Ratanpur, cap. of the Haihayas, Kalachuri 


inscrip. from «+ Sad 904 and n., 208 n, 
Ratha, and the Second Buddhist Council ... 042, 
Ratnapura, inscrip. of Jajalladeva at. 118; 128 
Rattas, the, and Vijayaditya IL = «. wee ODL 
Raverty, Major, on Ghazni, 139 n. 140 n ; 

and the Khékhars, 142 n ; andtheChandeéls, 

146 n,; list of works by him, 176 f.; his 

Notes on Afghanistan. 0 vee eve SL 
Ravivarman, Kadamba k. and the Pallavas... BY | 
Ravivarman, Kirala k, «. oes es ws DOC 
Rawlinson, on the decay of Parthia, 61, 62 and n. 
Rayakétta, plate inscrips. oes 209 
Reade, Hd., and Amb. Salisbury =». O17 £. 
References to the Bhottas or Bhauttas in the 

Rajatarangint of Kashmir, by Pandit Daya 

Ram Sabniand A. H. Francke «. 181 ff. 
Rehuta, Gargi Masdun in Rew, fort 137 n. 
Religion of the Iranian Peoples, by the late 

C. P. Tiele (contd. from Vol. XXXV., 

p- 203) 7.—The duties of the faithful 358 fi. 
Religion, must consecrate marriage in the 

Zarthustrian creed see ~O Swe eee OG 
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Remarks, some, on the excavations at Sar- 
nth, carried out in the year 1904-5, by 
F. O. Oertel wis ai 277 tf, 
Réwi, visited by Sir A. Ganniaatan, 114; 
inscrips. ab as a we = 1245 129; 188 
Revata, contemporary of Bhagavat 83 and n. ; 
Shandn ; 95,96 and n.; 98, 103 
Rice, Mr. B. L. discovered the Mysore Edicts 
of Agoka, 347; his Hpigraphia Carnatica, 352 n 
Rijisvd, a Sage ++. vee is ane oss 79 
Rifichana Bhautta, Ladakhi k. of Kashmir, 


history of, 182 f.; called Rainchan Shah .. . 192 
Rishabhadatta, Ushavadate: 43; 63; eared 

Mahdiadshtra ... gee Sue 212 n. 
vishipatana = a dwelling- spluce: ‘of sages al 

Benares ) es a es ve . 277 
Rishis, the seven we ian ava dees. See 
Ritadhiman ais eau ae wo OBL 
Rock Edict of Asoka, fie third ha 19 ff. 


Rock Edicts of Asoka and the law of Piety, 
343; 3455 348 
Rockhill, Mr., and the Buddhist rules, 90 


94n.;95n ;96n;100n.; 10i n.; 105, f. 


Rodgers, Mr., and Chandél COINS — awe 147 f. 

Rome, struggles in, 61; and Armenia, and 
war with Parthia, 72, 74, 169; becomes a 
Republic us ae Sees. = Rieg ww. Obl 

Roman, Consular period, 98 B. C., coins of, 
found in the Manikydla tope 41, conquest 


of Egypt 71, of Nisibis stil 78 n, 
Rose, Mr. A. H. and the Khokkars and 

Gakkhars seh ies ie 142 n. 
rotteloe, rottilo, rottle, a waene 161 and n.; 162 


Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, married by 


Alexander = ws. wee ave vo 25 
yacea = ruk'a, a letter .. is "286- 988; 313 
Rudhirddg4rin, cyclic year + ‘ax Od 
accor mina author of the Pattinap- 

palai em vee 2045 208 


Rudra, 2. o me 3773 379 and n.; 330, 881 ; 383 
Rudradama, Starap 43: 56; paconies Maha- 

Kshatrapa or one ove 7o £, 

Rudradaman, Satrap . 60, 61; 63; 180 n.; 372 
BRudradiman, Kshatrapa k., and the Palin. 

982 ; 372 

Rudramba, Rudradéva-maharija, Kikatiyak. 357 
Rudra-garman, an incarnation of the god 


Kumara, story of ... os si wes 194 
Rudrasena, a Satrap, Muliasar inserip. of, 74, 180 n. 
Rudrasiraha i PA ave aus wee 74 
Rummindei Pillar, set - a0 ae 350 n. 
vund,arebel  ... ahs ee iss 75 n, 
Ripn&th, inscrip. wee we 21-28; 315 ff. 


Sa'idat Khan, Moghul governor... we «661 
Sabbak&min, Buddhist monk, 84 f.; 95, 
$6 and n. 


Sabina, empress, wife of Hadrian, coins of, in 
the Ahinpost Sidpa w. ose see 41 
Sabuktigin, Amir, captured Ghazni, 139; ina 
Jai, 4) 140 ima n. 
Sacrament, the Holy, its instijution ... 
SAlaiyan, for Pardntaka re - 197 
Sdigar in Bundélkuand, inscrip in, 130, #2; 144 n, 
Sahadéva, a Pindava, subdued the Andhras... 281 


3 LA] 
. 157 


Sahajati, city oes one oe vw 8d 
Sahasrém, rock edict 91-23; 845 and n.; 346 
Sahi, k. of Kira ... Sea re ‘as . 116 
Sahribahlol, medallions from... es . 179 
Sahya, Sitakarniterritory ... as 242 n, 
Sa’id, Sultan of Kashgar invaded Tibet ... 192 
Saisundga dynasty sag nee sak . 312 
Saiva, creed embraced by a Jaina, 2U1 n.; 
worship, and the Vaishnavas ae one 205 
Saka, era,and Kauiska, and Kushin i inscrips. is 
27; 30; 31; 338; 41—45, 47—5 1; 53, 55; 57; 
59—61; 67, 68; 72: 75; 250: ® 412 
Sakadvipa and Jambudvipa Ses oe =A 
Saka Muni, inscribed on ared sandstone ... 49 


Sakardarra inscrip. of the year 40... sue 40 
Sakas in India before the Kushanas 50, 345, 
and Gétamiputra =... vee 282 
Sakastana, Sakasthana; 49; Ségestan, and the 
Mathur4 lion pillar inscrip. ... wee 247—249 
Siktas, Siva-worshippers ans 


» 255 
Sdkya and Saka Sas , 68 and n. 81, 82: 97 
Salibat Khin Nawab, arte ‘Avia sis 159 i. 
Salem Dist. Sam se 229 and n.; 237; 243 
Salha, a Bhikshu ea a ius eee =D 
Sdlivahana, or Saka era te 51, 53 
SAlivAhana, era maker .., sae w- 206 


the Andhras, 
231 and n, 

‘Chandél k. of Mahdéba’ 
118 n, 
Sallakshanavarman, Chandélla k, 126 f; 
called Hallakshana, 129; 144; coins of ... 
Sallampores, Chintz, E. I. Co.’s trade in. 
O19 ff. 

Salisbury, Ambrose, 17th Century Worthy, 

by Lavinia M. A. Anstey, 213 ff.; 263 ff.; 
284 f£.; 309 ff, 

Salisburie, Salisberry, Ambrose, of Raven- 

stone in Leicester and Derby; Hugh; 

Samuel, EH. 1. Co.’s Steward, at Surat, 
possibly relations of Amb. Salisbury we 21d 

Salisbury, Anna, niece of Amb. Salisbury, 
213; 323 

Salisbury, Susanna, ‘mother, and niece, of 
Amb. Salisbury ote ‘es 213; 325, 326 
saltpeeter, peeter, E. I. Oo.’s trade in ... 218 ; 
216 ff.; 225 ff.; 263; 228 ff. ; 309 ff. 
Samant, dyn., of Persia ove es see 139 


GAlivahanas, Sdtavdhanas, 


Sallakshanapala [., 
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Samantakdtam, Samaneléiand other varia- 
tions, Adam’s Peak 935 n. 
Samant Deva, Raja, coins of ... . 110 
SAmanthas, Samanthars, sub-group of the 
Antarallas of Malabar 334, 338 
Samarjit, a Chandél k.... ace 135 ; 145 
Samarkand and Bokhara, ancient Sogdiana, 


78 n. 

sambantham, irregular marriage, among the 
Antarallas ... es ins 304, 3836, 338 

sambhérasamyutia substance capable of 
fermenting ... 95 

Sambrooke, Jeremy, atid Rahs Salisbury, 
919 ; 325-327 

Sambuka, a Sudra saint, 202; Aoaa as 
Dhumraksha, Dhimrésvara... 205 
Sambus, k.,in Sindh ... ue sug ae 
Sarhgamitra, Sanghamitra... see » §©65 
samgha, council of bhikshus ... 3 and n. ‘A, 6 


and n., 7andn.; 11 andn.;15 and n.; 17, 85, 
86; 89 and n.; 90; 249 
sarnghddisesas, thirteen priestly offences ... 4 
Saminatha Iyer, Pandit, and Tamil litera- 
ture ay 929 n. ; 230; 234 n,; 236 n. 
Sarmkara .. "375 n. 
Sarnkar&charya, ana Brahma, ob n.; and the 
Brahmaist Pantheism, and the Vedanta 
philisophy ... or aus 258 ; 262 n, 
swmbkarshana, conditioned spirit, 261 ; or Gésha, 
the living soul, 377 and n.; 379 n.; 381; 383; 


” 884; 386 n. 

Sarhkassa, c. eee . 83 

Sarnkhatirtha or Suilatirtha, ‘eit at Ramiék. 205 
SAémkhya philosophy, founded, 201; 253, 

teaching of, 255 £f.; 373 £.; 377 u.; 278 f.; 

381 n.; 384—386 

Samkhya-yogins, a sect si or 32 f, 

samskdras, elements .«. én See wa: >. “2 

Samudragupta, k. ove soe bee coe 24:3 


Samudragupta, Allahabad Prasgasti of, etc., 

39; 42; 62; 74; 79; 180 n.; 201 n.; 939; 282 n. 
San, Saeaa: Siwano, riv. ‘ne ‘vs ase 209 
Sanabares, Parthian k.... sa ie sou, ee 
sanad, santhd, a deed of grant... aa ws = 70 
Sanaka, mind-born son of Brahm4 ...251 n.; 379 


Sanatkuméra, mind-born son of Brahma, 
Pradyumna. ‘ee . 877 and n.; 379, 384 


Saiici, in Bhopal, inscrip rane 61; 13; 131 u.; 
241 n. 
Sandalwood, in the H. I. Co.’s times . 298 
sandhyavandanam, a rite is ‘se wee 898 
Séndilya-bhaktisutras, a Bhagavata work ... 254 
Sandrocottus. Chandragupta «+ wos wea 344 
Sangams, the three Tamil, 193, f. ; the third, 
‘907, ff. : 236, ££. 


its probable age ds nee 


Sangamanga, Sankaramangai, near Oon- 
jeevaram, battle of Arikésarin Parankusa 
aguinst Nandivarman ai 197 f. 

Sanghabhadra, and the ‘ Dotted Record ’ 
attached to the Vinaya Pitaka « 349 

Sanghadama, Satrap of W. India... ve O4 

Sangharhitra, Sarhgarhitra,son of Ananda, 65 

San Gianbattista, St. John the Baptist, a 
quarter of Genoa es . 169 

San Giorgio, St. George, a aueriet of Genes 169 


Sankara or . d41 
Sankaramangai, G Ausmaapers, ‘197 f 
Bankhapiaic son of Svaréchisha  OOh 
Saénkhya doctrines of Kapila ... » od] 
Sankila as sas » O02 
San Lorenzo, St. Lawrence, a quarter of 
Genoa ... si one ». 169 


Sanskrit, in Buddhist ageeeas 29; use of 
Saka, 42; waning in India, 112; and the 
Raéamték inachipss 204; poetry 212; works 
on architecture, 280 and n.; charters, and 
the Pallava kings .. oss .. 288 and n, 

sdnthd, sanad, a deed of grant sey we - 10 

Santinadtha, image of, at Ramték « 204 

Sapor I., k. of Persia, coins of, 62; defeated 


Valerian ove “6 ss sie wa AA 
Sapor IT., k. of Persia . wee ie eos ve 04 
Saptarsi era, date ae wee one (02 


Saptarsitila, or “ mound of file Seven Rishis ” 
near the site of the Mathura Lion Capital... 245 
Sapt Rishi Kal, the Laukika era =» we 28 
sara "ldhahar, assarah, 164; see Assera. 161 n. 
Sarasvati, riv. “és ove QOL 
Sarasvati or Sarada Devi ssuaideus: temple at 
Mahiyar = : . 136 
Sarnath inscrip., 22; 39; 40; 13; 52; 59, 56; 60 
65; 72; 247 n, 
Sarnéth, Mauryan rail found at, 179 ; Gupta 
Monasteries in ee eee 
Sarnaéth, Remarks on Excavations Ate 277 ff. 
Sarvakémin, Buddhist monk... 93; 103, 105 £. 
Sarvéstivédavinaya, and the frst Buddhist 
Council coe aoe eve ~ Sn. 
Sarvastivadins, Buddhist sect, 1—5; 9; 11 and 
n.; 17 n.; 246 
GaéAfika, Gafijam plate inscrip.of .. 0. 953 
Sassanian, early dynasty and the successors 
of Gondophernes, 62; in Persia ». vee 14 
Sasta (Sata, Sk. teacher,) a name of Buddha, 
347 and n. 
Satadhanu, death of 1. ss awe 257 n. 
Sitakarnin of the Matsyapurdna, a dynasty, 
241 £, 
SAtavAhana or Andhrabhrtya family, inscrips. 
of, 45; or Salivahanas ve =i 2B and nn. 


Satha, a sage = -w. des see sad ww. $89 
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Sat?, memorial in inscrips., 125: stones in 


Kulu ws . 882 
Satrajit, Krishna’s father ioclaw . 255 
Satraps, Western, inscrips. of... 58; 245; 247 


Oa n 3; 248; 250 
Satturu—durandaran, a surname of k. Nedu- 


mara os we . 195 
sattva, conscious aeiuiainé. 374: 380 and n.; 
382; 384, 385 


Sdtvata, Yadava sept, who first adopted the 
Bhagavata religion ss . 258 
Satvata, or Paficharatra rule. 375: 378; 381 ; 385 


satya, true . 381 
satya Narayana, cainpis a Ramtek . . 203 
Saugor, Sagar ... eet - ane “ 
Saunaka... 378; ¢C] 

Sauti ie ee sce és we «3085 382 

savacharam, seed occurring in a Rock Edict, 
93; 345 n, 

sdévane, word occurring in an ASdka Edict, 
21 £.; 346 £. 
Savatthi, Sravasti ie or 16; 85 
Saviour, Our, tomb of ... 156—158 
S4vitri, daughter of Daksha ... . . 384, 

Saya—desa, vil., probably Shel, on the indus: 
near Leh ase . wee “s .. 188 
Sayajirao, Gaikwad of Baroda. ' wee 243 
Sa-yul, Tibetan province is , 80 n. 
Sayyid Mir Jafir, Side Mearpaffer ... . 315 
Sayyids (P) under k. Hasan 190 £. 


Scanderone ; 162; 164; 166 
sculptures, Gandhara, 178, 871. the silpa- 
Sdstras dealing with ... des we «= 2775 279 


Scylla, Scilla, and Charibdis ... .. 167 and n, 
Scythian Period of Indian History, by 
R. D. Banerji... dis ne sa 25—75 
Scythians, the Yué-chi, in Sogdiana... 79; 250 
Se, Sok, a Scythian race, invaded India, 25; 
in Afghanistan and the Paij&b, attacked 
by the Yué-chi, 26, 32; 69; coins of, 27; 
and the Kusanas .. ie ae ww =4l 
Ségestan, Sakastana ... aes ‘a 247, ff. 
Seistan, coins of Vonones found in, 54; 62; 
70; and Gondophernes wee ‘wk ww 74 
Selection of Ancestral Names among Hindus, 
248, f. 
Seleukidan, Seleucidan era, on coins, 26 ; and 
Kushan inscrips. 27; 31; 40; 41; Ads 3 51; 63 
Seleukos Nikator and India, OB s era founded 


by, 40; or Seleucus Nicator... aes a. 344 
Seliyan, a generic term... Ms ive » 237 
Sembiyar (the Chéla) ... es ste woe 172 


Semra plate inscrips, of Paramardi ... 120 f.; 129 
séndpati, general con vee 283 n. 





Senart, M. and the Third Rock Edict, 21 ff.; 
and Kharoshthi inscrips., 30 n.; 31 n.; 
47n; 64 ; and the Kaldarra, ie 663 178 ; 

4,6 


; 349° n.; 3/1 

Sendalai, scene of a battle fought by Nandip- 
pottarasar oo eae re - 172 
Séndrakas, possibly Négas one ses do2 Ne 


Senguttuvan Séra, k. patron of letters, 228 — 
931; 2833, £.; his victories, etc., 236—239 ; 


invaded the North: etc. 241-243 
Sennacherib’s army ie . 159 
Sen-rab, a famous Bon teacher Sse we «80 
seok, sewak, manager of the bégar ss «.. w. 76 
Sepulchre, the Holy ose . 158 
Sésha, Samkarshana, the ine soul... 877 and n. 


Séshagiri SAstri’s, Prof. M., Essay on Tamil 
Literature are ie w. 19D 
Seshanaga, asennad: as es Lekahmania, 206 n. 


séévara = theistic he . 256 
Set Méahet, inscrip. from, BB ; " Rédhisattva 
statue at Me eae ena » 180 
Sévar, probably in ey Tinnevelly, battle-field, 
196, 198 
Sewell’s, Mr., mention of Krishna, the Kalka- 
tiya a. Sus a vee DOT 


Shahdheri, Tealn, rey ae see ww. 67 
Shah Alam, Bahadur, and the Stbahdars of 
Kabul... a ide ee ite 211 n. 
Shahbizgarhi inscrip. ... ti ose 19 f, 
Shahiya, a Tarki family, suggested ancestors 


of Kaniska ... sa nae 41, £. 
Shahiya, Hindu Kings of Kabul ‘ins 140 n. 

Shah Jahan, emp. of Delhi, in Paiijab 
legend 151, 154 f.; and Kabul we 174 
Shahji-ki-Dheri, at Peshawar ... “ae sae O72 
Shab Mir... ue ste see . 186 
vee 243 


Shahu, Sivaji’s grandson ove 
Shakardarrah (near Campbellpore), inscrip. 
of the year 40 fs 66 f. 
Shams-ud-din Muhammad Tyaltimich (‘ Al- 
tamsh,’ afterwards Sultan of Delhi) invested 


Kalaiijar ies a a «. 142 
Shdshtra, or Shdstra ... wae .. 180; 375 
Shepherd, Mr. J., and R. Bell... ...L63, £.; 166 


Sherghar, in the Adam Khel Afridi ae Ys 


attacked by the Mughals... sie woo LTS 
Sherring, on Sarn&th ... sus . 279 and n. 
Shér Shah beseiged Kalanjar ... ae -- 146 
Shihab-ud-din or Ghort, Muizz-ud-din wee 145 


Shingler, Mr. T., H. I. Co.’s servant at Ped- 
dapalle .. ve =e oe ww» =214-—216 

Siéklot, Kot, vil. also called Nayagé&on or 
Chhoté Jhansw& ‘ae ies ses Pree ak 

Siam (Upper) temple in, containing bas- 


ica 246; the Buddhist of, and the Saka 
era se oe ee Sis ven DAD 
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Sibi, mythical k. eee ii wt vee 233 
Sicily isl. . ide sia . 167 
Siddipur abuse: eee 21—23; 39 : 


948, 247 
Siddhaidja—Jayasimha, k. of W. Gujarat, 


defeated by Madavarman .., . 144 
Siddhirtha, prince bet 2179 3378n, 
Side Mearpaffer, for Sayyid Mir Ja4r . 315 
Sidon, Sydon 161 aa rc 


Sie, Yut-chi general, ca the Siamece:: 57,59; 72 


Siena, 159 n ; or Sicuna, Seiano ee . 169 

Sikander If, reputed founder of the Fan 
Masjid ... ats ‘ies une sie so» 192 

sHanmbu, aukiets a. = eee 


Siluppadhikiram, or The Epic of the Anklet, a 
work by Lango, 228 n ; 229n.; 2395 233; 23.4n, 

Siloum, Siloa, poolof ... sei a isos, LOG 

Silpagdstras, dealing with architecture, etc, 
proposals for collection and translation of, 


277; 280 

Simale Sasulaku, words occurring in the 
Asoka Pillar Wdict V sei ar we 210 
Shhha, Licchavi k of Varendra ne eee 19 

Sinhachalam, in Vizagapatam Dist, inserip. 
from as. bee wae iu a» 200 

Simhala, co. se ce bg Srimara, 197; and 
Asoka ve. si sil ase wwe 340 
Simhana, Sri, bes ape a Haihayavainsi k. ... 204 


Sihhavarman, Pallava k., in Sanskrit cop- 


per-plate inscrip. gue ww. 283 andn.; 284 
Sithhavarman I., Pallavak. ... a 254 n, 
sinnhavarnmioan IT., Pallava k. ... sa 28h n. 
Simla Hill States, Stute officials in. 77,78 and n. 
Simon, Symon, of Cyrene... wi we 157 
Simon, Symon, the Leper... ee » 157 
Simon, Symon, the Pharisee, house of . 157 
Sinai, mt., St. Helena’s Monastery on 159 n- 
Sindh, a Greek satrapy ‘is we 20 
Sindhu, province conquered by aie ‘l- 

‘abidin ... ‘ae ‘is awe or . 188 
Sindtra Baoh, at Ramték — ... ee ae elo 
Sinddragiri, ‘The Vermilion Mount,’ name of 

Ramték... us re an see ove C2 
Sinva ta sia oe saa a ~ 2h 
Singaurgarh, Chandél fort, and Ra;4 Bes 

Chandel.. in bite sie ie lid and n, 
Singhoupur-Baglari, inscrip. from ... ww. 1D) 
Singhpur Darwdzd, in Rointék as .. 203 
siigilund, stigilonakuppa, a Buddhist rule, 81, 

83, 85, 88, ff. 
Sinnamantr, inscrip. and the geneology of 

the early Pandyan kings... ave we 197 
Sion, Mount a bat is eng 157 £, 
Sipivishta a ee eee cae OBL 
Siron Khurd, or Siyadont 4. ers ave 147 


Sirguja State, and the RAmgarh Cave in- 
SCYIP. ws 133 <a sae we 9 
Sirmir, State, or Nitin 299; 302 
Sinswa cant battlefield... ee -» 145 and n. 
Sirumanai, Chiramana, vil, in Tondai-nédu, 


Inscrip from sea soy wv §=»-- 2005 304 n. 
Siyuppinirruppadai, a poem by Nalldr Nat. 

tattandr.., i oe .- 229 £.; 236, 238 f. 
Sité, goddess... “ee 206 n. 


Siththalai SAattanar, Tamil poet . 238 and n, 
SitthalaichchAttandr or Madurai Kievan cari 
Sattan, Tamil poet... se we 298 and n, 
Siva, g, 146 n; 153; 173; 208n.; 252 n.; 
255 n.; 259 £5 260; 262; 3386 f.; 380 n.; 
and the Pasupata philosophy, 385; temples 
of, 117; 123; 184; 201 n.; built by Vijaya- 


ditya IL., 352 ; the three angus Of a oo. 200 
Sivaganga, a Zamindar: és ‘ox, ee 
hye nen oy 
Sivaji oes so ‘at sie or ven Qh 
Sivamfra, W. Ganga k, and Varaguna 


Paindyan bes see eee sue 239 
Siva Panchdyatana, in the Chimtr temple ... 333 
Sivaskandavarman, a Pallava k, his Mayi- 


davolu plate inscrips ie 282 and n.; 284 
Siwano, Suena or San, riv. evi we 109 
Siwenti, emp. of China si aes we 20 


Si-Yu, the Western Provinces, restored to 
China eee Bee eee eee eee eas 57 
Styadont, or Sirén Khurd in Gwittior, inscrip. 


from asa sus sia fee a wee 147 
Siyaka-Harsha of Malwa, defeated the Rash- 

traktitas... aes ae se ues «B00 
Skandagupta k. ... sid ag a oe OC] 
Skandapura, Kandukir wee wee “OS TE, 
Skandasishya, Pallava k. id . 239 


Skandavarman I, Pallava k,... 28dandn.; 284 n. 

Skandavarman IT, Pallava k.... 1. 268, 284 n. 

Skandavarman II], Pallava k. ta 284 n, 

skundhas, essential properties of a living 
body .. sag sie ‘es “eh weLOn, 

Soot do, Baltistan...  ... ies . Lol 
kearr naa (Skaradheri}, image @ insorip, 31; 


45; 62; 68; 74; or Shard-dheri we: 70 
Slighiydr, Slighiavak, for Chaskiyar ou 805 


Sleeman, Sir \WV., and Singaurgarh fort, 114; 
and the Chandéls oe. swe wus 146 n. 
Smith's, V. A. (and F. W. Thomas’) Asoka 
Notes, 19 ff. ; on inscrips., etc., 27 ff.; 42— 
44; 48 and n.; on Kaniska’s dates, 51 and 
n.; 53n.; on the Satraps, 04 f.; 57 and n.; 
Tibetan Affinities of the Licchayis, 78; 
Harly History of India, 25 n.; 26 n.; 
43 n.; 44 n.; 48 u.; book-notice of 
Second Edition 178 ££. ; 371 £, on Chandélla 
history, 115; on Asoka, 281; and the 
Pallavas, 282 and n.; on the Nirvina of 
Buddha, ete, oe = soe O42 and n.; 345 FR. 
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Smith, Sam., B, I. Co.’s servant us ted O20 
Smithson, E. I. Co.’s inspector at Pedda- 
palle .. ia ae 226 
Smyth, Mr. W., EH. £. Co? S eae “i “Verash- 
roon 215 f. 
Sodasa, Sudasa, a ane dean, 27; 30; in- 
scrips. of, 89; 40; 43; date, etc, 49 ; "50 ; 
553 probably. govel nor a Mathura, 56 ; 59 ; 
63; 71; 247; 250 
Sogiliana, Persian province, occupied by the 
Yué-chi, 32; the modern Samarkand and 
Bokhara, 78 n; occupied by Alexander the 
Great and others r me ex CG) 


Sok, the Se ss ‘sen sie . (26, 27; 37 
Solar race, the Surya Variasa «er a axe 49 
Soli Ratta, India... is ore . 240 and n. 
Soliyavénddhi Tirukkanuan, (Tirnkkih), a 
Malayaméo chief . 231 
Solomon’s Temple of Moloch, 156 f: 
fountains is aus 159 and n. ; 260, 
Soma, g «. . 880 £, 5 883 


Sdémasundara, Siva dei at adits reputed 


author of the Ipaiyandr=agapporul 193 £. 
Somésvara, k.  .. aes we ie 251 n. 
SéméSvara IV., Chélukyak. ... see we Ot 
Sonavasin, Sona « as .. 82 andn.; 102 
Sondasa’ s Mathura j inscrip. see a we 17D 
Songni, Sondni, vil. in which are the Manda- 

sor Pillars sae ei ee we 1073110 
Sopddhiseshanirvdnas=Nirvdna on 2: 


Sophagasenos or Siibhdgasena, Indian chief, 
defeated by Antiokhos the Great ... see 26 
Sophytés, Indian k. of Saubhuta dag see 20 
Soreyya .. si ie . 83 and n. 
Soter Megas, Baktrian K., , coins o£ =... we 62 


soul, immortality and transmigr ation of. 260 f. 
Spain, 170 ; and tobaceo rea wee DL 
Spalagadames, a Scythian k, «. vee 54570 
Spalirises, a Scythian k..,., cue eas 64370 


Spence Hardy, on the Buddhist rules ... 99 and n.- 


spentahvya neres== beneticent men 309 n° 
Spooner, Dr., and the Bédhisattvas .. 179 
Sravasti, inserip, 55 f. ;72; tn. siteof. 180 ; 872 
Sri,g. ow is ves ‘es . 383 
Sré-Dh arma: ccilata-canpradiye wihin, last 


Sanskrit work, which mentions Kanigka’s 


conquest of India ... bs P ve OF 
SrikAlam, tn.on the Krishna, early Andbra 

CAP, wes ses i vee aes ose 201 
Sri-Kampavarman, Geten Pallava k.... ss 852 
Srikantha, son of Brahma ite ves wk ED 


Srikirman, and the Chalukyas... ves on 24 


Srimara, Pandya K., other names of... «4 197 
Sriméghach4rya, Br&hmana preceptor of 
Vikramaditya I. ate eae see aasq BDL ne 


Srinagar, and Rifichana, 163; Jama Masjid... 199 
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Srifjayas and Pafichdlas re + 252 
Sri Parambi, Tirupparambiyam, a batticteld 239 


Sttparvata, hill or river, NA&g@-juna, 207; 
perhaps Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li ... st -- 208 

Sri R&machandrak, name in the Rémték 
inscrip. oe wae iis ae as 20d 


S:irangam, tn,, its connection with Kévalan 


and Kannahi, 231; Kéralainscrip. at 357 n. 
Sr ‘isailann, Siva linga as ave me ene 200 
Sri Sankarach4rya and the Brahmans ewe BOD 


Sri Sirnhana Ksbonipatér, name in the RAm- 
t&k inscrip. = vee 204 
Srivara’s Réjatarangint ite ebsesuebs to the 


Bhottas or Bhauttas ee ~» L1e8—I9k 
Sraosha, the heavenly Maton «s was we OOD 
Srong-lde-btsan, king of Tibet... . 18h 
St. Andrea, cape in Cyprus... . 167 and n. 
St. Barnardo, a quarter of Genoa ww» 169 


St. George, fort, and Amb. Salisbury, 264, 267 
f£.; 271,275 f. 3 2385; 317 n. ; 318, 322 & 
St. George, San Georgio, a quarter of Genoa... 169 
St. George and the Dragon... es wee 465 
St.Jno. de Acra,tn.  ... is ae .» LG} 
St. John Baptista, San Gianbattista, a quarter 
of Genoa hs des sae - 169 
St. Lawrence, San Lorenzo,aquarter of Genoa 169 
St. Peter’s, in Rome sae see ies ww. LdD 
St. Simeon, the Stylete, St. Symon, monastery 
and pillar of ... eve ses ». 162 and n. 
St. Stephen, martyr, gate of 156-158 
St. Stephen, Santo Stefano di Cavalieri, 
Knights of ye aa .. 168 and re 
St. Thomas, and Gondophernes, 47 £.; 62 ; 156 


and n.3 157 
St. Thomé, shrine of is sas eu 259 n, 
Stedd, Mr., EH. I. Co.’s servant... Gs wee DIG 
Steele, Mr., and R. Bell Sea ais 162, f. 
Stein’s (Dr.) Rdjatarangin?, 57 n.; 60 n.; 


Catalogue of Inscriptions 64; reference to 
Bhautta-land ... aes see eee oe LOL 
Sten Konow, Dr., and the late Pro. Franz 
Kielhorn, 113; and the Second Edition of 
Smith’s Harly History of India... 178 f. ; 371 


Stiles, Mr., E. I. Co.’s servant... one wae 264 
Strato I-, @ satrap, 54 f.; k. of the Paiijab ... 69 
Strato II., a satrap ois ie we O44.5 70 
Streynsham Master, EH, I. Co.’s servant... 323 ; 328 
Stromboli, Stambole, etc. we 165; 167 and on. 
Sttipas, at Benares, 278; ab Sarnath ... 279, f. 
Sturkelena, or Dung-gate of Jerusalem ve 153 
Sabahdars of Kabul, under the Mughals . Ail 


Subbadda, Subhadra, a Buddhist monk, 2 and 
n;/andn.;8n, 
Subhégasena, Sophagasenos es. eee woe «26 
Subhata, treasurer of Chandélla, erected a 
temple ss. ton ves eve vee ose 125 


INDEX. 


Subrahmanya, the deity Kumara, 194; temple, 
in Mallam, Nellore Dist., contains the only 


Pallava stone inscrip, ... és sea ves BOD 
Suchisravas oa ss ae ae . 381 
Sudargana tank ... a ies in 282 n. 
Sudargana Vibhasha, the, and Asoka... wee 349 
Sudas, k. «4. ron sie ‘se sei . 252 


Sudasa Sodasa, a satrap 30 3 247; 250 
Suena, San, Siwana, eee 109 
Sue-Vihadr, copper-plate inscrip., 30 and n.; 
31547; 55; 58; 66 f£.; 72 
Sugriva, an ally of Rama Chandra oe 254 
Stthadeva, k. of Kashmir 182 n.; 183 
Sulabha, a sage ... eee O14 
Sultin SAid of Kashgar, his invasion of Tibet. 192 
Sultan Shuj4, son of Shih Jahan ... ove 154 
Salarpét div , contains Tamil inscrips. eee ODO 
Sumana, a bhikshu a eee we «BD 
Sumatinith, image of, at Mahdba oe 120 
Sumerpur, pargana ae 132 
— temples of, in Ambala, in Ramték, 208 and 
af sia ; and the origin of the Kshattriyas, 


951 n.; worship of, and the Bhagavata 
creed oe iat 3 aes eee 253, £. 
Sundaramirti Nayaudr, Tamil writer ... vee 241 
Sundara-PAndya, k. Tamil inscrip. of . see OT 
Sundara-Paadya-Jutavarman, k,, aso ee. of, 

357 n. 
Suifga, kings, 69; Hwpire, destruction of .. 70 
Sung-lin, mts. «. se si aes vee 02 
Suparna, winged animal ane wwe 304 
surié, vu drink a. ane sas Qhand n. ; 95 


een eee aee 206 


Sura, a holy river 


Surdidé, temple in the Pattana State one 132 n 
Sdrasena ... ves sos ae 82 n. 
Surdshtra, co., satraps of si ose 248 f. 


Surat, coucuerad by Rudradiman, 61; E. I. 
Co.’s factory at 213 and n.; 214 f, ; 219 
Sdrya, the sun-god, married N ikshubha. 79; 378 
Surya Vatnsa, or So’ar race, of which are the 
Licchavis, 79 ; kingsin Rimték ... vee 208 
Sita 381 f. 
Suttavibhaisga, a Buddhist work ... 85; 99; 100 n. 
Suttkshna, a hermit, visited by Rama wwe 202 
Sitrdlankdra, the 211 f. 
Suvarnabha, son of Sarnkhapada we 384 
Suvarnagiri, mentioned in the Brahmagiri 
inscrip. .-. su 345 f. 
Suvisékha, a Pallava, ministerof Rudradéman. 282 
Suzuki’s, M., The First Buddhist Council, 
1n.32n.;3n.; 4and n.; 5, 6 
Svdgata, the Venerable, or Suratha, a Bud- 


abe eee eee eab eae 


dbhist monk ... Sas oe ae ees 106 
Svaka, and Saka rT) oer ese cee 00K f, 
Svarjit of Gandhdra, a teacher w+ nee awe 208 


CE 
erence 


Svayarhbhuva or Manu... ww. 375 
Svéta we 241 
Svéta-dvipa, the White Couttuent 373-376 : 381 
Sy&makarna horse, captured by Bhima. 208 n. 
Sylvain Lévi, M, on Kaniska, 28; onMazdai... 47 
Synchronistic table of the Seythian period of 
Indian History .. a 69, 
Syria, became a Roman arovinee, 70; visited by 
Augustus, 71; and Egypt’s meat supply. 165 n, 


eee eee 


Tadapa, E. Chalukya k, ive wes BDO 
Tagadir, in Mysore Dist., identified with 
Dharmapuri, cap. of k. Pohuttelina, 229 ; 
237, f.; 2403 243 


Ta-hia, Bactria, and the Yué-chi se 26; 32 
Taila IL, W. Chalukya k, oes niet 354 n. 
Tailapa, W. Chalukya k. a ove vee D4 
Tairntr,emp. ... ose vee eve 149 n. 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, a Tamil work ... 170 n. 


Tajibhatta, a minister, under Hasan Khan, 


k. of Kashmir... Sis ie sha woe 190 
Tajik, Persia, cradle of the Bon Religion 80 
Taj Khan, or Tash Bée... ses nee 150 n. 


Téj-ul-Ma’dsir, the, and k. Paramardi’s death. 129 
Takabikki, a hero... ees woe ODO 
Takht-i-Bahat inscrip. of Gondophernes, 30 f.; 

46 .; 61 f.; 65; 68; 74 
Takgasilé, or Taxiles in the Paiyab, satraps of, 


54; 245 
Talakad, Chola territory eee vee wwe EO 
Talakadu, captured by Ganga Raja... vee 229 
Talamafichi plate inscrips. .. vee . 351 


Talay d&langanam, scene of a Pandyan victory. 23 7 
tal7, marriage sign, 3345 or tdliketiw w+. oor f, 
Tali Tirappanangédy, a vil, in S, India 236 n. 
Tamil, and Telugu, races, in Nellore, 199 f. ; 
281 n.3 co., home of the Kurukkal caste, 337; 
Pallava expansion in 35] and n.;and the 
Pandyas, 356; invaded by the Kakattyas ... 357 
Tamil Historical Texts,[.—Nandi-kkalam- 
bagam, 171 ff. ; I.—Iraiyanar = agapporul 
193 ff. 
Tamil Literature, Celebrities in 227-243 
Tamils of 1800 Years Ago, by K. Pillai, 193; 236 n. 


Tankri alphabet ... sis ove see we 09 
Tapogiri,’ ‘mountain of penance’ a name of 
Ramtek .6 ave ove see soe 202 f. 
TAranathe, 1n.; on the Council at Vaisali, ln. 
Dirtkh-i-Kashmir Ayami, the, and the Jami 
Masiid-ae Ge se, ce. se ~ we lOe 
tarpagar, service as constable ... ov £6 
Tarwar Til6k Chand, Raéj&, governor of 
Kangra, possibly Tiliks? (Tilok Sain ?) 
149 and n, 
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Tash Bég Khan Mughal (Téj Khan), com- 
mander Under Akbar us we «=: 150 and n. 
Tathagata, Buddha... 9n.;5n.312, 13n,; ddl 


Tavernier’s travels or wee 162 n 3163 n. 
Pawiarikh-i-Rashid?, a work which mentions 

an invasion of W. Tibet a sae sae as 
tawélddr, or pathiydru, a receiver + ee a. : : 


Taw Sein Ko, Mr., on Burmese Buddhism .. 
Taxila, Taksa’sild, Greek Kingdom, 25; D4: “0: 73 


Taxila copper-plate inscrips. of Patika, 30 and 
os n.; 31; 53, f. 3 633 71 


Téki plate inscrips. of Chédagaiea ais we 851 
Telingana, CO. es eve es ee eon 242 
Telldru, in N. Arcot Dist., scene of a battle 
fought by Nandi... as see 171, ff. 
Telugu, and Tamil, races in Nellore, 199-201 ; 
co,, occupied by the Andhras, 281, 282 n. 
and the Pallava grants, 284 n.; 351, 355 and 


n.3 or Gentue ... iss sea oe wee OLD 
Tolugu-Chddas of Nellore eee Ber 357 and nN. 
Temple, gate of the ase ees ee see LOG 


Tenasserim, Tanassaree and Amb. Salisbury, 


219-222 
Tennavar, the Pandya «. eve eon tee 172 
Téndr-kilar oot ese ove eee eee 194 


terms and titles, ancient administrative, in 


the Pafij&b us ane ane ‘si 75, ff. 
Terry, mentioned the hubble-bubble ... we 210 
Téwar, Tripurl ... Ses ‘ied ww» =6.141 5 146 
Thaidora, a name in the Kaldarra inscrip, ... 66 
thél, an oath —s ue ais aes 77 378an dn. 
Thana, Dist , and the Kalachuri Era... ... 185 
thandd-d7b, a form of ordeal... sas ves: 40 
Thanesar, dyn., 43; =Sthdnvisvara... 180; 372 
Theodorus, Kaldarra inscrip. of ie daa, 0S 
theravdda, presbyters ose ee 90 n. 


Thévenot’s A Voyage into the Levant, 160 n.; 
161 n.; 162 n. 3163 n. 
Thi-je-tsan-po, k. of Tibet a ove w» 80 
Thi-srong-de-tsan, k. of Tibet, persecuted 
the Bon Religion ie eas iss “ag 0 
Thiyattunnis, Thiyattu Nambiyars, subdivision 
of the Anulémaja Ambalavasi caste 335, f. 
mTho-gling, monastery in Guge tes ove Oud 
Thomas, Apostle and St., contemporary of 
Gondophernes ... oo. 47 £.362; and the 
Virgin Mary .. i: » 156 andn;157 
Thomas, Mr, F. W. (and V. A. Smith), Asoka 
Notes, by, 19, ff. ; on the use of Saka and 
‘Scythian,’ 41; and the Turuskas, 42; on 
INSCTIPS. »« “ee we 49.5 635 75; 346 n, 
Thse-dbang-rnam-rgyal I., k. of Ladakh vor 189 
Tiberius, emp. of Rome, coins of, 28; wars with 
Artabanus IIT, of Parthia... one wo 71 
Tibet, and the Licchavis, 78, 79 and n.; and the 
« Bam-yik alphabet, etc, 80 and n.; 18]; 


Adam Khin’s expedition to, 189; Hasan 
Khan's expedition to, 190; invaded by Sa‘id 


Sultan eee een eee ace eee 192 
Tibetan Affinities of the Techs, by V. A. 
Smith soe eec eee eee coe 73 


Tibetan, kings eloped to the Li-tsa-byi 
race 79 and n.; inscrip. at Gilgit, 152; in 
the Jama Masjid ge see er woe 192 
Tibetans, end Chinese, 181 f.; in Kulata oe 188 
Tien-tchou, India, conquered by Yen-kao-chin. 26 
Tilaksi (Tilak Sain?), the Kachhwaha, and 
Tarwar Til6k Chand, raja... sae oe 149 n. 
Tillaisthanam, in Tanjore Dist., scene of a 


battle fought by Nandippo:taragar ... wwe 172 
Timi, Tukka’s brother ... sie 184 f.; 187 
Tippu Sultan, and Kurugode ... eee we 173 


Tiridates, k. cf Parthia, death of sei isa. 79 


Tirujfidaasambanda ses nee we. 2039 
Tirukkovildr, cap. of Malaind a 2315 £37; 243 
Tirumalirunjélai, tn,  ... ao ove eve 200 
Tirdmalpads, a caste in Malabar 6 we 338 


Tirumudikkari, ruler of Malaindlu and Mallur 
Hill ‘is eve dvs ats dea ewe 231 
Tirupavukkarasgar, a Saiva saint Se 201 n, 
Tirunedun-tdndagam, a Tamil work... 171 no, 
Tirupati, Véngadam, in N. Arcot Dist., tradi- 
tional northern bcundary of the Tamil co, 
199 £; 354 n. 
Tiruppalatturai, inscrips. from oe we 173 
Tirupparambiyam, Sri Parambi, near Kumbha- 
konam, a patticneld sie ; vee 239 
Tiruvaidi, in 8. Arcot Dist., scene of a battle 
fought by NandippOttaraar, 172; Kérata 
inscrip. at ove see a eos 370 N. 
Tiruvallam, inscrips. from ae ae ve LZS 
Tiruvalluvar, author of the Kural , 228; 280; 
230 and n, ; 238 
Tiruvanbar, in Nellore, shrine at ose wee O52 
Piruvaranga =kkalambagam, a work by Pillai 
s=pPerun al =ayyangdr ... oe 170 
Tiruvilayddal, or Hiéldsya, a work eich re- 
fers to Ugravarma Pandyan ... 229: 226 
Tishya, and the Third Buddhist Couneil vee O42 
Titles and Terms, ancient administrative, in 
the Pafjab  .. a nee ae 75, ff. 
Titus,emp.of Rome .., se sas “2 


tobacco, is it indigenous to India? ... vee 210 
Lolkippiyam, Tamil grammar, Nachchinark 
kiniyae’s commentary on,193 and n,; Torgap- 
piyam eo. 199 
Tondainidu, co., ruled by Nandi, 171: or 
Tonddinadus, 1733; the Pallava dowitaions: 
ancient Jayangonda-Chélae-mandalam, 200 
andn.; 351; 354 


eee oee ee one oe 


Tondaman rajds ... ss. nae aes ove 239 
Tondaman Dlandirayan, of Kanchi... 234 fs 
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Tondi, Quilandy, a Chera possession, 237 f.; an 


old Chola cap. ... ae ide “ee 242, fs 
Toramaéna’s inscrips. 181, 188 
toran eae sas tee ens eee LO9 
Tosi, riv., scene of a Shéhiva defeat 140 n. 


Trailékyavarman, Chandélla prince 123 f.; 126 

£5 129; called Trailékyamalla 135; coins of, 

etc, oa aes ice Sst 146 ff. 
Traipitakopadhyaya Bala, inscrips. of... ies Ce 
Trajan, emp.of Rome, coins of, in the Ahin- 

posh sétipa, 41 ; his expedition to Parthia... 73 
Trans-Indus oe lost to the Kusana 

Empire .. “ os 61; 69 
Transmigration of the il: and the Bhaigava- 

tas we 260 
Tr Sanson: ions of the Kurukkal ate 335 3 337 
Travels of Richard Bell (and John Campbell) 

in the East Tudies, Persia,and Palestine, by 

Sir R. ©. Temple, (concluded from 

Vol, XXXVI. p. 179) 156 ff, 
trens?, an Indian measure ae 76 n, 
Trevisa, Mr.J., H. I. Co.’s chief at Peddapaile 214 
Tribhuvanachakravartin Sri-Rajarajadeva, 


perhaps Rajaraja ITT... sve re 356 n, 
Trichinopoly, fort, 201, n.; called Uraiydr, 

234; 237 

Tridhatu ... vee see aes eee vee OSL 

Trikakud . ie es ve ses soe OOL 

trilinga, aeuiation Of wes ss eee see 200 


Triléchanap&la, a Shahiya k., defeated 140 n.; 
142; read as Tara Jaibal ... .. 142n; 148 
Tripoli, Trippeloe oe ive oe L61 £.5 165 
Tripurantakam, in Kurnool Dist., Tamil 
inscrip. from ... . 306g 
Tripuri, Téwar, near Yabalpu: sage of Ohedi, 


141; 146 
Trita, son of Prajapati ... dee Sits S755 378 
Trivikrama, temple at Ramték... ei ove 208 


Trombetti, Prof, Alf., on the sa of human 

speech . ee eo » 212 
Trueroe, the ship... : se « 215 
tshva-khug, salt horn... ety see oe 90 


Tsung-ling, mis.. awe : 57; 59 
Tukamala, sabordtnate k. of Bihar z) awe 00 
Tukka (’a Brugpa P) oe. 182, 184 £., 187 
Tulasi-dasa, poet sa aie . 258 
Tummana, vil. in Bilaspur Dist., and the Hai. 
hayas ... bee ee . 204 and n, 
Tungabhadra, riv. ae woe AbD 


Turamaye, k.,in an ASoka a. identified 
with Pholemy Philadelphus, k. of Hgeypt... 343 
Turkemen, Turcomans ... ee - ow 165 
Turkey, and the use of tobacco vee wv» 210 
Turks and Christians 160 and n.; 161 and n.; 
163 £.; conquered by Khri-srong lde-btsan, 
emp. of Tibet... aes nes nee oe 181 


Turnour’s Mahavansa ... we «6: BAZ ns B49, £. 
Turuska, race, and Kaniska, 41; first men- 

tioned in Sanskrit literature ee we 42 
Tuvarai=either Dwiraka in Guzerat, or 
Dwaravati, Dwarasamudra of the Hy. salas 

23) and n.; 237 and n, 

Tyre, Tyer ae sae ase eee - 1é6l 


Ubaldo de Lanfranchi, Archbishop, founder 
of the Campo Santo ... + a 168 n. 


Uda&bhandapura, Waihund or Ohind... 140 n. 
Udal,a Mahébé hero ... “es . 145 
Udambara, tn. 06 sae sis. Ager “80 
Udayachandra, general under Nandivar ‘man 
Pallavamalla ... a we =—ss 7225: 197, 352 
Udayagiri inscrip. of Kh4ravela ... we =40 


Udayana, k., named in a Kalanjara inscrip. 208 n. 
Udayéndiram grant of k. Nandivarman Pal- 


lavamalla and the Pallava ks, 197; 283; 284 n. 
Uddalaka, a Braébmana... vi wai . 252 
Udena, k, and Ananda... ise 6 
Udipi, near Kalyin, birthplace of Madhva- 

charya .. see ase see see 259 n. 
Uaioe acouncillor .., Sc woe 185 
ughdwnu, to collect ... oe isn OU 
Ugra==pperu=Valudi, Pandya k., 193, 195, 

197,198 n. 
Ugravarma Pandyan, a mythical hero eee 229 
Ujjain, 131; and k. Anandapal ese we 14] 
Ujjayini, cap of Malwa under Castana. 60; 73 


Ukkirama-képan, perhaps Ur pce a 


surname of Nandi... . 172 
Ulagh Khan, opposed Dalaki-wa-Maliki wee 136 
Uma=Parvati ... see . 385 
Umrér, in the Nagpur Dist., and the Ghoda 

ceremony ro ae vee . dd4 
United Provinces, Chandél COINS 1n ... . 146 
Uniyathiris, a caste .. ve ae . 398 
Unni, general term for several Aauloiiae 

Ambalavasi castes ... re avi ae 930 
Unnithin, a Samanthar caste ... ‘ae . 338 
upadhydya, a spiritual instructor .. 89 andn. 


Upali, Buddhist monk, 3, 5, 8, 15 n., 16, 18, 

101 and n.; 103 

Upanayana ceremony, among the Antarallas, 
335 ff. 
Upanishads, philosophy of the see awe SEL 
Uparichara ( Vasu), k, of Chédi 375 and n.; 376 

Uposatha, bi-monthly Buddhist ceremony, $1; 
89 and n.; 105 

Upparapalle, Ouddapah Vist., Kakatiya inscrip. 
at eve ee ses ees eee wee B97 
Uppari-kudi, vil. in Madura ... ey - 194 
Uppiri-kudiKilar, head-man of Upptr aan 194 
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Craiyir, Trichinopoly... 931; 234 ff; 239; 242 


Urga, seized by Pardntaka ... ws 197 
Urga-Péndyan, k., 228 f.; 236 and n.; 
identified with Nedum Cheliyan 237 f. 


Urga-Peruvaludhi, Pandya k., patron of the 


third Sangam ... es es aa ww 228 
diend, a top-knot ... Wes vr Sue ret 
Uravappaharér—ILanjétchenni, father of Kari- 

kdla, see te are ss ve 294 
Uruvupalli, vil. in the Mundarashtra, copper- 

plate inscrip. at bad es w. 283, 284 un. 


Usanas, author of the Dharmasiastra ... . 875 


Usavadata (Rshabhadatta), a Saka satian: 


inscrips, Of a. w. 43; 46; 638 andn ; 248 
U-tsa-va-sam-ketém, or Utsavasangketin, 

Himalayan tribes, and Raghu .-. 80 and n. 
Uttara, a Buddhist monk, 84 and n.; 86; 241 
Vada-Vingala-nddu and the Banas... we 178 
Vadivérkilli, Kili... «+ » 238 
vahishiem = bliss see ie 3% 359 n, 
Vaigai, riv. in Madura, battle near in 173 
Vaikhanasas ets as a ie wee JOO 
Vaikuntha.. ‘ie sue ies . 381 


Vaisali, Vaigili, Vesdli scene of the second 
Buddhist Council, 5, 15 n.; 16 n., 17 n.; 52; 
31 and n.; 83, £.; 86—-90; 95 ff.; 100, ff; 
342; and the Licchavi; original home of 
the Li-tsa-byi kings, 79 and n; exposure of 
the deadin... ave ‘ es .. 80 


Vaisampayana, a sage ... at 378 £.; 381 ff. 
Vaishnava, creed and Saiva, 205; revival 

in Nellore sas aes vee ODD 
Vaiyavikkén Picambehan, Péhan woe 230 
Vajjiputtakas, tribe, ... sas 17n.; Sl ff. 


Vajradaéman, captured Gwalior ow» 14] 
Vajranadu, Bundelkhand sta bi . 242 
vajritsana, throne at Bodh Gayd temple ... 60 
Vajravarman, scribe of the Talamafichi plate 


inscrip... ou oo 351 n, 
Vaka, saatle near Malye: ae ies one 187 
Vakataka, for Bhandak, tn, 208 n. 


Vakatanya, kinsman of the KAlam&nyas 182; 187 
Vakkaleri, plate-inscrip. of KirttivarmanII, 24 
Vakpati, Chandél k. ... es »- 126—~—128 
Valabhi Samvat, the Gupta era re 2». 53 
Valageses III. ff. gs ve er wwe = §2 
Vilageses IV. k.. tis a“ or 62 
Vailakhilya Rishiais bi Sis si ee we 383 
Valerian, emp. of Rome, defeated Sapor]. ... 74; 
Vallabha, conquered by Srimara jem ded 
Vamharada, vil, in SQdali pargana, grant of 118 
Vamédvull, Nepalene record, and the Licchavis, 179 
Vanagpara, a Kshatrapa, satrap of Benares, 
o2f. 5 56 ; 72 ; 247 n. 





Vanavan-Mahaélévi, wife of Paréntaka ve 197 


-Vana Vijjadhara, Bana k,, oo to Nri- 


patunga... coe 173 


Vanji, Kardr, Chara cap. "230 ; 938 : 236, ae 


240 and n, 
Varaguna Maharaja, Pandya k. a chee 
Varaguna Pandyan, fought against Sivamara... 239 
and the Gangas tee aie ove 243 
Varagunavarman, Pandya k, ... oe eve 197 
Var&hamihira, writer on astronomy, astrology, 
ete. x8 ase oe ‘us ais we 28 
Varatubgan, a surname of Nandi dnd ewe 172 
Vardhamana, an Arhat ... ine aes oe 49 


Varenira, N-E. Bengal, seat of a Licchavi k, 79 


Variyans, (from parasava), acaste ... 835, 337 
Varddayan, a surname of k. Nedumaran ... - 195 
Vasabhagamika, a Bhikshu ae ia ie 385 
Vasishta ... ik ss we. 180; 372 


Vasishtha, and Visvamitra, struggle between. 


252 5 375 n. 3 379 
Vasishthiputra, Pulumayi’s Nasik snaerip, 11289 
Vasispa, father of Kaniska aaa sits one «689 
Vasisugena, word in the Muchai inscrip. wo §=—64 
vassa Ceremony « us ss aoe 349 
Vassal, Mr. W., E. I. ore s asrvant wee 214 


Vastavya iA yasthas; family mentioned in 
Chandél inscrip... Te ie sie ww. 125 
vastryo, agriculturist ... io - 358 n. 
Vasudeva, a Kushén k., 27-99 ; titles of, 40, 
42 ; records of his reign, etc., 45 — 48; 50, 55 
f.; or Vasuska, 61 f. ; inscrip. of 64, 73 f. 
Vasudéva, Kaava, k., dates of ... see 70 3 74 
Vasudéva, Krishna and bhakti, 253 and n. ; 257- 
259 5 261 ;== Narayana, 873, 875 n., 376— 
378 ; 880 and n. ; 88], 883 and n ; 384; 386 n, 
Vasumitra and the great schism aay 90 n. 


Vatapi, Badami, W. Chélukya cap. ... 243; 351 
Vatsaraja, minister, erected a ght, etc.... 117 ; 143 
Vattagamani, Singhalesek. ... 14; 183; 108 
Vattaru, in S. Travancore, battlefield .. 196;198 
Vayu ie sae wee OOF 
Vayu Purdna aad the Micon a wee O45 
Védanta Philosophy. 143 5 258; 261, 262 n.5 341 
Vedas ss es a8 Se eee BOD 
Vedic Religion and the Bustern Aryans owe DOL 
Végi-désamu, Véngi i... sei 201 n. 
Vegtru, in Nellore, inserip. from ses 283 un. 
Véldlan ssw oe ‘vt sie sae - 170 
Velandadu chiefs governed Véngi 855 n.; 356n. 


Vel'dru, two rivers of the name, by one of 


which a battle was fought by Nandi. 171; 173 
Vellédi, a Sdinanthar caste. ue ee 888 
Vellore... swe see eas wae 2a9 


Vél Pari, Part, chief se Beamwiiban, patron 
of Kapilar 0.0 eas 230 , 237 
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Velvérkidli, Kini ... aes ies we 233 5 286 
Véngadam, Tirupati as ste see we. 199 
Véngada-nddu ss... se ose ase w L178 
Véngaimarban, chief, conquered by Urga 


Pandyan aes ave eee. ace 299 > 236 
Véngi, co., of the HE. Chalukyas, 245; other 


names of eae . 201 n. 3 281 n. 3 851—3a6 
Vengdrashtra, co. Per - see -- 288 
Vénkata, hills ae Gee Sis dud: GL 
Venkatagini Zamindail, has Cho'a records . 856 
Venkayya, Mr. V¥., and the Pandyas ... wwe 197 


Venkoba Rao, Mr. G., and the Pandyas, 
197; and the Gddar inscrip. ... deg we GOS 

Vennil, Kovil Venni in Tanjore, scene ofa 
battle... eae oe we «=—6«- B38, ASL and n. 
Ventidius, recovered Syria from the Parthians. 70 
Venugopaul, Chetty, on Nellore Dist. .., 304 £. 

Verasheroon, Vira Vasuram, H. I, Co.'s factory, 
214—217 ; 318 


Veronica, St., Arronnica... de re we 157 
Verrivér-Cheliyan or Iam Cheliyan ... vee 237 
Vespasi, Satrap of Taxila a ove ww. «03 
Vespasian, emp. of Rome... as das aces We 
Vibhu, a secondary form of the Deity... 383 n. 
Vicharitan, a surname of kk. Nedumaran =... 195 
Vichchikk6én, and the poet Kapilar ... 2380; 206 
Vichitra ... ons se - ove ee ee 
Vidarbha, modern Berar, birthplace of 
Nagarjuna a. oes vee we §=—206 —208 
Vidél-vidugu, a surname of Nandi... 172 £. 
Vidhy&dhara, a Chandélla k., 117; 126—129 ; 
142 f. 5; 146 
vidyd and avidyé... iat eee we OVS 5 382 


Vidy Ao&tha, author of the Pratdparudrtya . 200 


vidyarambha, a Chakkiyar practice —«. we 396 
Vildra Kasumapuri=Papaliputra —... ool n, 
Vija, a Ohandélla... ae “ae . 118 
Vijaya, K. defeated by Seacutteens Sera, 
236; 241 f. 
Vijaya-Buddhavarman, a Pallavak, .. 282; 284 
VijayAditya IL, W. Chalukya k. oes eee O02 
VijayAditya IIL, W. Chalukya k., surnames 
of sabi: | -sée os eee on O02 
Vijay aditya V., Koenthiké, Vijay Aditya, ete., 
353 and a, 
Vijay Aditya Malavi Vanaadya, Bana k, sec dado 
Vijayanagar, Empire = «.. ses vee eee 243 
Vijayanagar ks. in the Nellore Dist. ... 200; 351 


ww. 125 ££. ; 180; 143 
ancestor of the 


Vijayapéla, a Chandél kk. 

Vijayasakti, Vijjaka, 
Chandéllas «.. o 116 3121 ; 126—128 

Vijaya-Skandavarman, Pallavak.  ... ove BOL 

Vijia, first Buddhist missionary to Ceylon... 380 

Vikkirama Solan Uld, and the early Chola 

wee 209 


kings ree eee eve eee ees 


Vikrama, a Chéla k., 240; inserips. of, 353 n.; 


305 R, 
Vikrama era, and the Kushéna inscrips., 27 f.; 
~ 80f.; 46 £5; 115 ; 250 
Vikramabahu, k. ... see 5 . 239 
Vikramaditya, k; and the Aa fava vikvann 
era sia oF ee «©4053 206 
Vikramaditya I W. Chalukya ke ww. Sol and n. 
Vikran.&ijitya I, E. Chdlukya K. esis 303 n. 


Vikramaditya IL, possibly Vikramalitya- 


Maha: aja ie . 201 ; 353 and n. 
Vikramaditya, title of Gangéy sabe Raja ove 146 
Vikramaditya M&lavi Vanaidya, subject to 

Nandippéttarasar * sa si eee 173 
Vikrama Pandyan, of Madura ... sae vey 240 
Vikramasizaha, Kachchhapaghdta k., inserip, 

of ass eae ies ge wee 128 
Vikramasiznhapura, Nellore, and the. Kakati- 

yas ke aes eee wee ws OOF 
Vilatiam, 8. of Trivandram, battlefield .. . 196 ; 198 


Vima Kadphises,k. ... ane - 27 
Vinaya (Buddhist discipline), 2 n. ; 53 and n. 3 5, 6 
andn.; 9andn; 10f.; 276 
‘Vinay Aditya, son of Vikramaditya I. ... 351 n. 
Vindyakadéva alias Nazgadéva ... ss 3o7 7, 
Vindyakapaladéva, k.... ee oe ae LLG 
Vinayaksudraka, and the second Buddhist 
Council ... ove ase oe Sl ue; 91 
Vinaya-Pitaka and the Ni irvana of Buddha... 549 
Vindhya-vasini dévi, temple in S. Mirz4- 


pur eva sas eve one said de) 
Virabhadra, a Kakatiya kK, wee ses won O07 
Vira Choda, name in a Tamil i inscrip. 355 DL. 
Virdj ‘ine see cus ads bee san 390 
Vira Kérala Varman, Chera k. one wo. 240 
Vira-Korchavarman, k., possibly Viravarman 

283 n. 

Virakircha, ancestor of Nandivarman 

Pallavamalla ... oes ene wae 283 n. 
Virana,a Prajapati =... tee ses vee OOH 
Viranarayana, PaidntakaT. ... we 197; 289 
Viranath, image, at Khajiraho ace oe 119 
Vira Pandya, k... sae ast 193; 239 f. 
Virarajendra, k. ... eee ese ove 236 n. 
Virar &jendra-Cho'adéva, k., inscrips. of  ... 856 
Vira Ravi Varman, Chérak. ... She eve 240 
Vira-Sasuram, Verasheroon ... ies 914 n, 
Virasitnha, k,l... oes see wea 283 n. 
Viravarman, Pallava k., perhaps Vira-Kércha- 

varman ... aes 25 re 283 n.; 284 n. 
Vinravarman, a Chandé ‘ia 124-127 ; 130 ; 185 ; 

40 f. 

Virificha ... us sia sat vig ene OOL 


Visaiya-Charitan, a surname of Nedumaran .., 195 
Visdkhadatta, author of the Mudré Rakshasa.. 344 
Visikhapattana, seat of the Chalukyas ese 24 
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Vishnu, g., 143; 155 n.; 
236; or Bhagavat, 252 n.; 254, 25¢ f.; 
333 ; 8380; 333; temples of we 116; 120; 

123 ; 134; 189 ; 202 

Vishugd3a of Kaichi, Pallava k., 230 ; 243 ; 

282 and n.;called Yuoum vhdrdja, 283 and 


bis ; 196; 198; 


n.; 234 and n. 
Visbnuism, Religion of modern Aryan India ... 262 
Vishnurdja and the Pallavas «2 ae eee GO 
Vishnuvardbana, Hoysala k. ws wee «= 2295 240 
Visbnuvardhana, title of the H. Chalukyas ... 201 
Vishnuvardhana IL, BH. Ch&lukya Kee one DL 
Vishnuvardhana III., E. Chalukya k.... B51 f- 
Vishnuvarman, Pallava k. tee ive 283 n- 
Vishnuvarman, sémipati .. aoe ove 983 n- 
Vishtaspa, a saint we ieee es 359 n- 
Vishvakséna, g. ... ea we «3703 882 


Vishva. nitra, and Vasishtha, struggle belivess, 252 
Visvamitra, and the Andhras see ms . 281 
Viévanath, La‘aji, temple sea, RE? 28 183 ; 141 


Vitasta, Jehlam, riv. in Kashmir Sei wee 189 
Vitellius, Emp. of Rome “et 
Viterbo ‘ yeeta herba,’ tn. is eae we 169 
Vivasvat, Siirya ... ase vee ome OSE 
vivutha, vyutha, Zl and n. ; 22 ; ; 23 ; 316 and 

n. 5 047 
Viyaldr, a battlefield 04. oun 236, f. 
Vizagapatam, and the HE, Chalukyas we 201 


Vogel, Dr. J., and the Rock Edicts, 22; on 
inscrips , 80 andn.; 31 n.; 34; 40 n-;3 46 
n,; 52; 56; 58; 66; 75; 180; 278; on 
Dulucha, 182 n. ; and the Damaras, 184 n. ; 
and Rifichana,186 n.; and Zainu’l-‘abidin’s 


expedition to Bhottaland, 188 n.; Kuldta, 
189 ; 192 n 
Vohumano ve sa os we §=300—360 
Volagases I, k. of Parthia... eee 12 


Volagases III, k. of Parthia, 61; ( Valaz- 


eses ? ) sos ses as ee 62; 78 f. 
Vonones, a Sok, 27 347564; eraof .. 67; 71 
Vonones I, k., of Parthia, 62; Emp. of 

Seistan, etc. s+ es es vee eon 10 
Vratya-kshatriyas, the Nicchibi one soe 4D 
Vrddha Garga, astronomer saw ve 28 842 
Vrisha ane see oes eve o ove SOL 
Vrisbakapi ses sis tee s « Jl 


Vrjiputra, disciple of Ananda, 17n. ; aver 99 n. 


Vulcan isls. a Te eve ‘167 D, 
Vyala(P Byaraba)  ... 182 ; 185 ; 187 
Vyankatega, temple at Ranték... 4. ave 203 


Vyasa, arranger of the Védas, 379; 381 f.; 
385 and n. 


Yyaya, cyclic year see ooo te 306 n, 
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sia see Sinha Teas ee a 








Waddell’s ( Dr.) Kaldarra inscrip. eee 30 ; 66 
Waihund, Udabbéndapura or Obind ... 140 n.; 141 


Wairaéz wh, suggested cap. of Kosala ... 2(8 n. 
Wakdéya, a work by Asad Beg ... ee . 210 
Wales, Sam, £. I. Co.’s servan t ace s+ 3 328 


Wang-Hiuen-ise, Chinese envoy, and Harsha... 137 
Warangal, Orungalla,in Hyderabad ... ... 148 
Wardak Vase inscrip. .. . 30 f.; 60; 67; 75 


Watters, Mr. T., 23 n.; and the Chandéls, 131 

and o.; and Nagarjuna eve si we 208 
Wassilieff, and the Buddhist Councils .... 11.3 93 
wazir, minister ... oe w 76.377 and n. 
Wazir Khin, Nawab, minister, under Shah 

Jahan ... sae ies see 154 f. 
Wema-Kadphises, k. Fina Kadphises, 44550; 

or Yen-kao-ching _..., ose ee B6—59; 72 
White Huns, Ephthalites i oe «=»: 148 


Windisch, and the Buddhist Canon... a | 
Winter, Sir H, and Amb. Salisbury ...218 #f., 272 


Winter, Thos. ° se. ite we =2193 318 
Wright, Dr., and the Acs of St. Thomas .. 48 
Wu-sun, a nomad horde, defeated by the Yué- 

ehi as as a bet 96; 32 
Wuti, Emp of China ei a6 one we «69 
Yadavas, among whom arose the unorthodox 

Bhagavata religion sé ‘a ‘as 252 f, 
Ya avavanieh. name ina Ramték inscrip. ... 204 
ydgu, milk with rice... vee ee ace 94 
Yahweh, Jehovah ive dug 376 n. 


Yajiia Sri, ruled in Mahdrdshtra 
Yajilavalkya, sage re as 
Yijiyavalkya Smriti, a Brahman work 


vee ane 42 
254; 374 


ate 337 
yal, Tamil musical instrument ., see oe QL 
Yama, g. of death wise aes ig 182 n, 
Yamuna, riv. ... 251 


Yarkand and Kaniska, At: ; 5? ‘ff: : 73: traded 
with the Pafijab oe 
Yasas, ¥acas, an Arhat at the Second Buddhist 
Cound . “ae 81-86 ; 96-08; 100; 103; 105 
Yasédhara Bhatta, reeeived a grant of a village 
named Yullt as a . 117 
Yasodharman, k., inscrip. of ... ee ase 107 
YaSovarman, Chandél k, 116 ; alias Lakshavar- 
man, 126, f£ ; 181 ; 133; 185; 189,—141; 
called Kirtivarman ... Ave we 144 and n, 
Yatins =. sate 383-—~385 
Yauvandsva, owner of the Sydmakarna horse, 208 n, 
Yavana = Muhammadan, disturbances in Kash- 


. 192 


see eo one 


mir ‘sa iss we 183; 188 
Yavanas, Greeks, bed Mathura ... 247; 
and k. Gétamiputra ae we 2835 343 
Yen-kao-chin, or Ching, K. 26; 33; or 
Wema: Kadphises Sse iss aes we «085 


Yin-mo-fu, Heraitis Sus 2) 


eas aes tee 
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Yéga, meaning of, 255 and n.; 208; system of 


philosophy ian w» 378 £.; 385, 386 and n 
yGgins, devotees «.. see Te re ae3 
Yogism — ce ia see eae ae ws = IL4 
Yéni, source of eierenee’. a 379; 380 £.; 385 f 
Yuan-Chuang or Hiuen Thsang... 44; 60 and n. 
Yuddhamalla, H. Chalukya k. ... or . 353 
Yudhishthira, Pandu prince, 374-376 ; 378 ; 386 


Yue-chi, a Scythian Race, invaded India, 
25-27; ceased to be nomads, 32 f.; 41; 42; 
principalities, united, 54, 70, 71; gave 
Buddhist books to King-lu... . OOf, 71; 79 

Yuen-ti, Emp. of China, and Yin-mo-fu oe §=70 

Yyuga ses we wee aie vee . 260 

Yullt, vil., grant of ses nee nee we» 117 

Yusufzai, Muchai inserip. from... 46 3 645 68 

Yuvamaharaja, title of Vishnugopa 283 and n.; 

234 n. 


yuta, dyuktd, words in the third Rock Hdict, 19; 21 
Yu-yua-kia, Huvishka ... we eee eootZ12 


Zacherias, tomb of eis sae «» 1H6 
Zain Khéa Kokaltdsh or Jain Khan 149 n. 
Aainu’l-‘abidin of Kashmir, his expedition 


against the Bhottas .. bei oe LOsnct, 
Zamorin of Calicut Sa bite et vee OOS 
Zant, E. 1. Co.’s ship... we ou ow 264 
Zangskar, a tour in ate Wise er ww DOZ 
Zaotar, Indian Hotar eee ee as SGU 
Zarathushtra Mes _ fen oe 338-360 
Zebedee, house of - sale ‘ia ies . 157 


Zeda inscrip, .«. S0andn.; 31; 46f.; 5 67 3 72 
Zeionises or Jihuniaé, asatiap «.. sca eee OH 
Zo1oastrian divinities and Kaniska ... oa OL 
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phaisao, AMg. 69. 
phasamanta, AMg. 60]. 
phasamantaim. AMg. 397. 
phasdim. AMg, 358, 
phasindiya. AMg. 158. 
phaisuka. Pali. 208. 
phasuya. AMg. JM. 208 and note 1. 
phase. AMg. 175, 358. 
phasena. AMg. 141. 
phittai. Pkt. 194, 197. 
phidai, Pkt. 194, 
phukkijjanta. A. 397. 
phutta. A. 100. 
phuttai, Pkt. (M.) 194, 197, 486, 488 and 
note 1, 526. 

phutti. A. 194. 
phuttisu. A. 194, 315, 526. 
phuttihii, M. 526. 
phuttihisi. M. 526. 
phuttho, AMg. 811. 
phuda. M, 811. 
phudai. Pkt. 194. 
phumai. Pkt. 200. 
phuraphuranta. JM. 558. 
phuraphuriadi. ‘S. 558. 
phula, A. 238, 
phulanti. Mg. 811. 
phulinga. M. 311. 
phule, A. 238. 
phullela. “M. 161. 
phuvati. P. 475. 
phusai. AMg. 51, 311, 486, 561. 
phusantaéa. AMg. 141. 
phusanti. AMg. 486. 
phusantu. AMg. 471, 486, 
phusamane. AMg. 486, 561. 
phusita. Pali, 208. 
phusittinam. AMg. 588. 
phusiya. AMg, 101, 208. 
phuta. CP. 191. 
phodaa, §. 311. 
photi. P. 476. 

be) 
baara, §. 166, note 5. 
baissa, AMg. 300. 
bathari. Pkt, 166. 
bamjha. AMg. 269. 
ba(m) dhipayati (Lena Dialect) 7. 
bamhina. <A, 74, 406. 
bajjhai. Pkt, 548, 


"| bandhanti. 


| bandhéjia. 


bajjhai. AMg, 73, 548. 


bajjhadi. JS. 548. 
| bajjhanti. 


S. 548. 

bajjhissimo. §. 488 note 4, 549. 
bajjhihii, Pkt, 549. 

battisa. A, 445. 

battisaiviha. AMg. 451. 


| battisam. Pkt. 445, 


battisé, Pkt. 445, 
battisde. AMg. 447. 
battisuttare. AMg, 448, 
baddhapphala, Pkt, 196. 
baddhaphal. Pkt. 196. 
baddhe. Mg, 25. 

baddho. Dh, Mg. 25. 
badraha, M. 268. 

bandia. M. 114, 385. 
bandra. JM. 268. 

bandha. M. 272. 

bandhai. AMg, M. 518. 
bandhana. Mg. 368. 
bandhani. AMg. 350. 
bandhanehi. AMg. 171. 
bandhade. JS. 457, 513. 
AMg. M, 518. 
bandhantitté. Pkt. 582, note 2. 
bandhava. AMg. 8674. 
bandhasu, M, 513. 
bandhaha. JM. AMg. 513. 
bandhami. 8. 518. 
bandhia. §. Mg. 518, 591. 
bandhiu®, AMg. 518. 
bandhiom. JM. 518. 
bandhiina. JM. AMg. 518, 586. 
bandhiiinam, AMg. 585. 
bandhimsu. AMg. 516, 
bandhijjai. M.S. 518, 548. 
bandhitta. JS. 582. 
bandhittu. JM. 513. 
bandhida. Mg. 513. 
bandhiya. JM. 513. 
bandhissai, AMg. 534. 


| bandhissanti, AMg. 534. 


bandhibii, M. 8. 518, 534. 
bandhussa. JM. 379. 
bandhi. M. 380. 
bndheum. M. 513, 574. 
A. Mg. 460, 518. 
M. 518. 
8. 5138. 


bandhénti. 
bandhesi. 
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bandho, JS. 113. balakkéra. 8. 270. 
bappa. BS. 87, 805. balakkala. Mg. 270. 
Bappasamihi, PG. 315. balanna. AMg. 276, 
bappha. M. JM.S, A. 87, 305. balamodi?, M. 288. 
babbarihim. AMg. 387. balamolia. <A. 238. 
Bambha, AMg. JM. A. 250, 267, 380, balavanti. AMg. 396. 
bambhacari. AMg. 267. balaséi. AMg. 355, 864. 


‘rino, AMg. 405, 515. 
bambhacera. AMg. A. 176, 267, 330. 
bambhana. AMg. JM. 250, 267, 287, 330. 
bambhanariva. Pkt, (JM.?) 250. 
bambhanena. JM. 250. 
bambhano. AMg, 250, note 8. 
Bambhanda. M. 267, 
bambhannaya. AMg. JM. 250, 267. 
bambhammi, AMg. 318, 3664. . 
bambhayari, AMg. JM. 250, 267. 
bambhayarim. AMg. 405. 
bambhayarissa. AMg. 405. 

Bambhaloya. AMg, JM. 250, 267. 
bambhavam, AMg. 348, 396. 
Bambbassa. AMg. 402. 

Bambhai. AMg. 402. 

bambhi. AMg.. 16, 267. 

Bambhe. AMg, 402, 

Bambho. JM. 402. 

bammaha, Pkt. 251, note 4. 
Bamha. M, D. 267, 330. 
Bamham, M. 402. 

bamhacaria. AMg, A. 184, 176. 
bamhacera. AMg. $8, 176, 380. 
bamhafica, §. 282. 

bamhaiija. §. 282. 

bamhafiia, Mg, 282. 

bamhana. PG. 8. Mg. 267, 287, 830, 404, 
bamhanattana. §. 597. 


bamhananam. PG. Mg. 88, 224, 287, 348, 368. 


bamhanahu. Mg. 372, 
bamhans. §. 85. 
bamhanna. 8. 282, 330. 
bamhaitana, Pkt. 597, 
Bamba. D, 402, 

barahi. M.S. 140, 406. 
barahina. AMog,. 8. 140, 406. 
barahina. M, 405, 
bariha. Pkt. 140, 
barihina. A, 140, 406. 
bala, PG. 407. 

balaa, Pkt. 82. 
Balakesayanam. M. 360. 


bala. M. AMg. 8. 238 note 1, 365, 

balaa. Pkt. 82. 

balatkare. §. 288. 

balamodia. §. 288, 589. 

balimodi. M. JM. 5. 238 and note 1. 

balamodii. §. 195 note 1, 589. 

balaimodhena. Pkt. 589. 

balamoli®. M. 2388. 

balihaé. AMg. 85. 

balia. Pkt. (Mg. JM.) 409. 

baliam. M.8. Mg. 409. 

balikamme. AMg. 402. 

baliyataram. AMg. 414. 

balivadda. PG. 288. 

balisam, Pkt. 226 note 3. 

balio. 8. 409. 

bale. AMg. 93, 357. 

balena. Pkt. 355. 

balenam. AMg. 396. 

Bahappai. 5. 53, 212. 

Bahappadi. 8.311. 

Bahapphai. Pkt. 52, 212. 

bahave. AMg. JM. (false), 141, 345, 367%, 
$80, 881, 882, 387, 517. 

bahavo. JM. 380. 

Bahassai. AMg. 53, 212, 311. 

bahim. Pkt. 181. 

bahinid. 8. 212. 

bahini. JS. 8. Mg. A. 212. 

bahinipadina. Mg. 379. 

bahinué. A. 212, 375. 

bahiya. AMg. JM. 134. 

bahu. Mg. 256. 

bahus. A. 367. 

bahuajanena. A. 519. 

bahuatthiya. AMg. 162, 308. 

bahuaya. Pkt. 598. 

bahuiddhi. AMg. 162. 

bahunjjhiyadbaromiya. AMg, 156. 

bahuudaga. AMg. 156. 

bahuuppala. AMg. 156. 

bahuosa. AMg. 154, 162. 

bahukirakamma. AMg. 402. 
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babukhajjima. AMgs 602. birasi. JM, 448. 
bahugunavanto. M., 397. baraha, A. M. 245, 300, 443. 
bahudara. BS. 414. barahahi, A. 443. 
bahunivvattima. AMg, 602, bari, A. 866s, 

bahnpphala, JM. 196. bila. M. 348, 

bahuphala, 8. 200. bilas. M,. 519. 

bahuphasuya. AMg, 208. balaka. CP. 191, 260, 


bahuminasuhaittaa. S. 600. 
bahu-y-atthiya. AMg. 353. 
bahuvai. AMg. 409. 
bahuvallaba, 8S. 94. 

bahuvi, Pkt. 139. 
bahusambhiiya, AMg. 367. 
bahusu, AMg. (text) 382. 
bahuhala. JM.196, 200. 
bahi. AMg. JM. 89, 380, 381. 
bahiia, Pkt, 385, 

bahii. Pkt, 385. 
bahiim. JM. 367, 

bahii. Pkt. 385. 
bahiie. Pkt. 385. 

bahiio. AMg. 387. 
bahinam. AMg. 882. 
bahiini. JM. AMg. 367. 
bahidaya. AMg. 156. 
bahiin, AMg, 345. 

bahiisu. AMg. 382, 
behihim, AMg. 350, 382. 
bahedaa. Pkt. 115, 121. 
ba®. AMg. JM. A. 300, 487. 
baisa. A. 445. 

biisehi, A. 447. 

badha. M. JM. 242. 
binatiim. AMg. 446. 
binaui, JM, 446. 

badha. PG. 374. 
bidhiamana. 8S. 563, 

bapa. Pkt. 305. 

bippa. Pkt. 305. 

bappha. Pkt. 305. 

baydla. JM. 440. 

bayalisam. AMg. JM. 257, 437, 445, 447. 
bara, M. A. 112, 800. 
Baravai. AMg. JM. 300. 
barasa. AMg. JM. JB. 245, 300, 437, 448, 

448. 

barasangavii. AMg. 411, 
birasama. AMg. JM. 449. 
barasahim. AMg. 443. 
birasaiccodayahio. JM. 256. 


balataruno. ‘, 380, 438. 

balatavassing. AMg. 405, 

balattana. §. 597. 

balahé, A, 375. 

bala. AMg. 515. 

baliya, AMg. 184, 

bilo, AMg. 175. 

bavatthin. AMg. JM. 265, 446. 

bavanna. A. 265, 278. 

bavannam. AMg, JM. 265, 278. 

bivannuttaram, AMg, 448, 

bivattara. Pkt. 449. 

bivattarim. AMg. JM. 245, 265, 4387, 446, 
447, 

bavisam. AMg, JM. 487, 455. 

bavisae, AMg. 447, 

bivise. AMg. 448. 

bisatthim. AMg. JM, 446, 

bisiim, AMg, 446, 

baha. M. JM. 8%. A. 87, 305. 

bahabalullada. A. 599, 

bababalulladaa. A. 599. 

bahahim. JM. 486, 

bihim. M, AMg, JM. 78, 151, 178, 181. 

bihimsalla. (M‘) AMg, (JM.) 181, 

bahimhimto, AMg. M. JM. 181, 365. 

bahir. M, 341. 

bahirao, AMg. 3668. 

bahirilla, AMg. 595, 

bihumsi, AMg. 379. 

bahi, Pkt. (M. AMg.) 380, 381, 436, 458. 

bahina. Mg. 381. 

bahei, M. 22. 

bihomattha, M, 161. 

bi. A. 800, 436, 437. 

bia. A, 165. 

biaaddha. A. 156. 

biia, M. 82, 91, 184, 165, 300, 449. 

biijja. M. 90, 184, 300, 449. 

biiya. AMg. JM, 82, 91, 134, 165, 300, 449. 

biuna, M, 300. 

biunei, M, 559. 

bikkhuno, AMg, 879, 
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bicakkhi. AMe. 411, 
bicatta. JM. 445, 
bidila. S. 241. 
bidala. ©. 241. 
bidalia. §. 241. 
bidali. 8. 241, 


binni. Pkt. (A.) 91, 300, 436, 487. 


bintii AMg. JM. 494, 

bindao. 8. 380. 

binduno. ‘8. 380. 

bindi. JM. 72. 

bindiim. AMg, M. 358, 381, 
bindihim. §. 3881. 

birdla. AMg. JM, 241, 
biralaa. A. 241. 

biraliya. AMg. 241. 

biraliya. AMg, 241. 

birall, A. 241, 

bilira. Pali 241. 

bilala, S. 241, 

bilala. Pali 241, 

bilalia. 1S. 241. 

billa, 8. AMg. 119, 296. 
bisa, M. 209, 

bisamtavé. Pkt. 300. 
bisattari. JM, 245, 446. 
bisini. 8. 209. 

bisi. Pkt. 209. 

Bihappai. Pkt. 212, 
Bihapphai. Pkt, 53, 212. 
Bihapphadi. . 53, 212, 311. 
Bihagpadi. Mg. 212, 311. 
Bihassai. AMg. 33, 212, 3il. 
bihi. A. 487, 

biht. A, 381, £37. 

bihei, Pkt. 501. 

bibemi, Pkt, 501. 

bia, A. M. 82, 165, 300, 499. 
biahi, M. 365. 

bibhaccha, AMg, JM, 8, 327. 
biya, AMg. JM. 165, 300, 449. 
bijatta, AMg. 597. 

biyattae, AMg. 361. , 
biyamanta, AMg, 601. 

biya. AMg. 367, 

biyaim. AMg, 367, 

biyani. AMg. 367. 

bihai. M. JM. 213, 268, 501. 
bihaccha. 8. 327, 

bihana. AMg. 218, 268, 501. 


bihanaga. AMg. 218, 263° 501. 
bihante. M. JM. 457, 501. 
bihasca, Me, 327, 

bihasu, JM. 501. 

bihei. M. JM. 218, 263, 501. 
bihesu. JM, 501. 

bihehi. JM. 501, 

buiya. AMg. 494, 565. 
bumdha. Pkt. 74. 

bukkai, Pkt, 209. 

bnkkana, Pkt. 209, 
bujjhasu, <A. 467. 

bujjha. AMg, 299, 587. 
bujjhahi, AMg. 468, 
bujjhimsu, AMg. 516. 
bujjhibii, Pkt. (AMg.) 214, 527, 
budda. M. 566, 

buddai, Pkt. 566. 

buddayi. A. 588, 

buddhadi. A. 599. 
Buddhaputta. AMg. 364. 
Buddhaputto. AMg. 364. 
Buddharakkhidio. 8. 376. 
buddhavuttam. AMg. 598. 
buddhanusasanti. AMg. 172. 
buddhi. Pkt. 385, 
buddhimanta. AMg. 897, 
Buddhilena. JM. 519. 
buddhii, Pkt. 385. 

buddhia, Pkt. 385. 

buddhia, Pkt. 385. 

buddhié. JM. 85. 

buddhie. Pkt. 885. 
buddhehi, AMg. 171. 
bundra. JM. 268. 

bundha. Pkt. 74. 

bubbua. M. 270. 
bubhukkhado. §, 375. 
bubhukkhida. SS. 555, 
buyabuyainad. AMeg. 562. 
Buhappai, Pkt, 212. 
Buhapphai. Pkt. 53, 212. 
Buhaspadi. «Mg. 212, 311. 
Buhassai. Pkt. 212. 

bima. AMg. 250 note 8, 494. 
biya. AMg. 464, 466, 494, 
bira. AMg. 166. 

bihi, AMg, 494. 

bé. PG. 92. 
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be. PG. M. AMg. 300, 360, 436 and note 1, 
437, 

beaila. A, 445, 

beasi. <A. 446, 

beindiya, AMg. 162, 437, 

bénta, AMg, 58. 

bénni. Pkt. ( A.) 91, 800, 486. 

bénham. Pkt, 487, 

béndiya, AMg. 162, 437, 

bedoniya, AMg, 487, 

bénti, AMg, JM. 494, 

bemi. AMg. 166, 494, 

bélla, Pkt, 119, 296, 

besa. AMg, JM. JS. M. 129, 300. 

besu. PQ. 437, 

besum. PG. 487, 

behi, PG, 4387, 

behi. A. 437, 

behimto. PG. 487. 

bora. M.AMg. 36, 166, 

bori. AMg. 166, 

bollai, A. 166, 

bdllanaa, A. 602. 

béllimo. D. 455. 

bolliem. A, 128. 

bolligna. A. 128. 

bolle. A. 166. 

bohari. Pkt. 166, 

bohim, M. 144, 

bohini, AMg. 405. 

bruvaha, A. 268, 494. 

broppi. A, 28, 268, 588, 

bréppinu. A. 28, 268 588.. 

bh 

Pkt. 209, 212, 

Bhaapphai. Pkt, 209, 212, 

bhaavaa. M. 396. 

bhaavam. §..Mg. 348, 396. 

bhaavadam, S&S. (false) 397. 

bhaavadd, §. 896. 

bhaavadi. §, 386. 

bhaavadittana. §. 597. 

bhaavadio. 5S, 887. 

bhaavado, SS. Mg. 396. 

bhaavantam. ‘S. 397. 

phaavanto. §, 396, 

Bhaassai. Pkt. 209, 212, 

bhai. M, 865, 

bhai. A. 594. 

bhairaya, Pkt. 61, 


Bhaappai, 


. “bhacchida. 


. bhajjanta. 


. phaijetina. 
: Bhatisa. 
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Bhairavi. M, 386, 
bhairavi. MM. 61. 


bhaumha. Pkt. ( text) 251. 

bhamjiu. Pkt. 579, 

bhambhala. Pkt, 209, 

bhakavati, OP. 191. 

bhakkhanti, §. 275, 

bhakkhandi. §. 275. 

bhakkhiadi, Mg. 324, 

bhagavao. AMg. 396, 

bhagavam. AMg. P, JM. 16, 348, 396, 398, 
516. 

bhagavata. Pkt. 208, note 4. 

bhagavatie. P, 385. 

bhagavantassa, AMg. 397. 

bhagavantanam. AMg, 397. 

bhagavante. AM. 397, 

bhagavantehim. AMg. 397. 

bhagavanto, AMg,. 396, 397. 

bhagavaya. AMg. 182, 208 note 4, 849, 396, 


519, 
bhagavo. 
bhagea. 


JM. 398. 
Dh. 519. 
Pkt. 198. 
M, JM. 546. 

Mg. 506. 

M, JM. 546. 
bhajjanti. M. JM. 546, 
bhajji. AMg, 93, 876, 437, 515. 
bhajjiu. A, 579, 580, 588. 
bhajjima, AMg. 602. 
bhajjihisi. M. 546, 549. 
bhajjedi. Mg. 506. 
bhajjedha. Pkt. (S.) 506, 507, 
bhafijai. Pkt. (M. AMg.) 506. 
bhafijaissasi. §. 506. 
bhafijae. AMg. 457, 506. 
bhafijanta. M, 506. 
bhafijia, §. A. 506, 565, 591. 
bhafijiiina. JM. 506, 586. 


bhajjai. 
bhajjadi. 


 phadjitinam. JM. 585. 


AMg. 578, 

JM. 532. _ 

JM. 506, 586. 

PG. 397. 

bhattake. Mg. 271. 

bhattake. Mg, 8665 

bhattari. §. (false ) 390. 
bhatta. Mg. 8. Dh. 144, 289, 390. 
bhattdram., §. 390. — 


phaiijittae. 
bhadjissai. 
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bhattalaka, Meg. 271. 
bhatti. Pkt. 389, 

bhattind. &. 390. 

bhattine. SS. 390, 
bhattitta. AMg, 298, 597. 
bhattidiraa, §. 55, 289. 
bhattidaraya. AMg, 55, 289. 
bhattidaria, 8. 55, 289, 
Bhattisanmasa. PG, 402. 
bhattha, Pkt, 214. 

bhada, PG. 10, 189, 198. 


bhana, M. AMg. JM. 8. Mg. D. 468, 514, 


bhanai. Pkt. (JM.) 472, 514. 
bhanaissam. Mg, 584. 
bhanantam. A, 897, 
bhanantiaho. M. 14 note 2. 
bhananti. M. 560. 
bhanantie, M. 385. 
bhanantehim. JM. 397, 
bhanandi, Pkt, 275. 
bhanama, Pkt, 455. 
bhanaminie. Pkt. 568. 
bhanami, A, 454, 

bhanamu. Pkt, 4565. 

bhanasi, Pkt. 472. 

bhanahi. A, 468, 

bhanai, JM. 514. 

bhanidi. S. Mg. Dh, 208, 514. 
bhanidu. §. 514. 

bhanidha. Mg. 514. 
bhanami. Pkt. 866». 
bhanimo. M. JM. 455. 
bhandsi. 8. 514. 

bhanahi. D.'S. Mg. 468, 514. 
bhanie, Pkt. (JM.) 349, 366. 
bhanium. M. 576. 

bhanitina. JM, 585, 

bhanio. M. 519. 

bhanijjal. M. 548. 
bhanijjanti. §, (2) 548. 
bhanijjandi. ‘8. (false) 548, 
bhanijjamand. 8. (2) 548. 
bhanijjasn. <A. 461, 548. 
bhanijjati. M. 648. 
bhanidam. SS. 92, 
bhanidavanto, §. 569. 
bhanima, Pkt. 455. 

bhanimu, Pkt. 455, 
bhanimo. M, JM. 108, 455. 
bhaniri, Pkt. 188. 


bhanivi, A. 184, 588, 
bhanissam. M, 8. 534, 
bhanissadi. §. 534, 
bhanissadha. §. 534. 
bhanissasi. §S. 534. 
bhanissaha, JM. 534. 
bhanihami. AMe,. 534. 
bhaniht. M. 534, 

bbanibinti. M, 534. 

bhaniadi, §. 548. 

bhanianti. 8, 548, 

bhanije, <A. 548, 

bhanu. A. 106, 468. 

bhanet, Pkt. 472. 

bhanéjjasu. JM. 461, 
bhanesi, Mg. 8. 514. 

bhanesi, Dh. 8. 472, 514. 
bhanehi. §, 514. 

bhandana. Pkt. 187, 
bhannai, M. 548. 

bhannau. M. 548. 

bhannanta, M, 548. 
bhannamina. M, 548, 
bhannamana. Pkt, 563. 
bhannihisi. M. 550. 
bhattammi, 8. 390. 

bhattari. 8. (false) 390. 
bhatté. (All dialects) 289, 390. 
bhattau. A. 376. 

bhattara. Pkt, 389. 
bhattiram. M. AMg. JM. 3B. 390. 
bhattire. §. JM. AMg. 390. 
bhaitaresu. AMg. 390. , 
bhattarehim, AMg. 390. 
bhaitaro, JM. M. AMg. 390, 
bhattalam. Mg. 390. 

bhatti, M, 270. 

bhattibbhara, JM. 196. 
bhattivanta. Pkt. 601. 
bhatti, A. 3886, 

bhattu. Pkt. 389, 390. 
bhattuni. §, (false) 390. 
bhattuno. M. JM, 8. 389, 390. 
bhattummi, ” 8. (false) 390. 
bhatte. Mg, 857. 

bhadante. AMg. 17, 

bhadda, M, 268, 288. 
bhaddamutta. Pali 214, 
bhadra. Pkt. 268. 

bhante. AMg, 165, 349, 366%, 417, 463, 465. 
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JIM, 3:3. 
M. 268. 
Pkt. 554. 
JS. 203. 
A. 100. 


bhappa. 
bhamai, 
bhamadai. 
bhamadi. 
bhamanti. 
bhamant’, A, 397. 
bhamantem, A. 146. 
bhamaya. Pkt. 128, 124, 177. 
bhamara. 
bhamaratila. M. 184, 

bhamara. A. 71. 

bhamaru. A, 346, 366°. 
bhamarehi, Pkt, 180. 

bhamadai. Pkt. 554. 

bhamidei, Pkt. 554. 

bhamivai. Mg. 553, 564. 
bhamivei, Pkt, 554. 

bhamia, Pkt, 589. 

bhamira. M. A. 188, 596. 
bhamuka. Pali 206. 

bhamuha. AMg. 124, 206, 261. 
bhamuhaim. AMg. 858. 
bhamuhiu, AMg. 358. 

bhaméjja. A. 462. 
Bhambhasira. AMg. (text) 209. 
bhammadai. Pkt. 554. 
phayativvigga. AMg. 160. 
bhayadukkham. AMg. 460. 
bhayantirigam. AMg. 390. 
bhayantaro. AMg. 390, 398. 
phayavaio. JM. 887. 

bhayavam. AMg. JM. 396. 
bhayasi. AMg. 364. 

bhaya. AMg. 360. 

phayini. AMg. 93. 

bhayyadi. Mg. 506, 546. 

bhara. M. 287. 
bharai. Pkt. (M.) 267, 313, 478, 
Bharada, 8. (false) 207. 
Bharaddayo. PG, 298. 
Bharadha. SS. 207. 

Bharaha. M. AMg. JM, 207. 
Bharahanivasino, JM, 406. 
Bharahammi, JM. 366% 
Bharahe. AMg. 207, 

bhariaim. Pkt. 180. 

bhariam. M. 576. 


bharijjaha, JM. 463. 
bharimo. M. 455. 
bhariya. JM. 313. 


A. M.S. AMg. 251, 287, 343, 368. 





bharu. A. 351. 

bhare, ML. 3664, 

bhareinam. JM. 585. 
bhalai. JM. 518, 

bhalli. A. 100, 

bhaVai, A, 251, 

bhavai, AMg. JM. 203 note 4, 349, 475. 
bhavat. AMeg. 475. 

bhavam. ‘S. Mg. 348, 396. 
bhavaggahanaim, AMg. 486. 
bhavanam, JM, 348. 
bhavanagihini. AMg. 367. 
bhavana. M. 365. 

bhavati, Pkt. 203, note 4. 
Bhayadattadayo. JM. 380. 
bhavadd. 8. 396. 

bhavadi. Pkt. 475. 

bhavade, ©. 361, 396. 
bhavado. §. 361, 896. 
bhavanta, §. 396. 
bhavantiro, AMg. 390. 
bhayanti. AMg. JM. 456, 475. 
bhavaniu. AMg, 471. 
bhavayanam. AMg, 398. 
bha¥ara. A. 251. 

bhavasi. AMg. 470. 
bhavrasu. JM. 475. 

bhavimi. Mg. 475. 
bhavirisa. Pkt. 245. 

bhavia. §, Mg. 475, 590, 594. 
bhavium. 8. 475. 

bhavimsu. AMg,. 516. 
bhavitt®i. AMeg. 475, 582. 
bhavittinam. AMg. 583. 


bhavidavva. JS. 8. 286, 476, 670. 
phavidavvam. 6. JS. 470. 
bhavidavvada. ‘SS. 475. 


bhavidum. 8. Mg. 476. 

bhavifa. AMg. JS. 21, 475, 590. 
bhaviégsam. Mg. 521. 

phavigsadi. Mg. 815, 521. 

Meg. 52]. 

phavigéidi. Mg. 520. 

bhavissai, AMg. JM. 315, 361, 521. 
bhavissal. AMg. 516. 

bhavissam. §, AMg. 521, 560. 
phavissakuttani. 8S. 560. 
phavissacakkavatti. JM. 560. 
bhavissadi, §. Mg. 315, 621,500. 
bhavissanti. 8. 521. 
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bhavissasi. §. 52]. Bhiiradhi. §, 886. 
bhavissaha, AMg. 521. bhaihim. AMg. 391. 
bhavissimi. JM. 521. bhaujja. JM. 148, 
bhavissamo, AMg, 345, 521. bhaughayaga. JM. 55. 
bhavissidi. Pkt.177, 520, bhinna. JM. 391, 
bhavihinti. JM. 521. bhauvacchala. JM. 55. 
bhaviadi. Mg. 8. 475, 476, 536, 550. bhagiina, AMg. 158. 
bhave. §. Mg. AMg. JM, M. 460, 462, 468, 475+ | bhana. AMg. 165. 
bhaveam. SS. Mg. 460, 475. bhatukina. PG. 55, 363, 287. 
bhavjja. AMg. 475. bhadaram. §. 391. 
bhavéjjaha. AMg. 463, 475. /bhidarehim. 8. (conjecture) 391. 
bkavva, AMg. 572. bhadaro, §. 391. 
bhastaka. Meg, 271. bhaua. §. A. 891, 
bhastilea, Mg. 271. bhidi. $8. 487. 
bhaétilaka, Mg. 271. bhadua. §. 55. 
bhastalaka. Mg. (text) 372, bhaduko, — Pkt. 37, 
bhastaka. Mg. 271. bhiduna. SS. 391. 
bhastalaka, Mg. 271, bhaduno. §. 891, 
bhasthaka, Mg, 271. bhidusaa. 8. 55. 
bhasanan. A. 602. bhimami. A. 454, 
bhasanemi. MM, 559. ‘bhimini. §. 231. 
bhasama, JM. 132, 318. bhimidu, <A, 192. 
bhasala, M. A. 251, 257. bhaémei. Pkt, 554, 
bhasta@lakaho. Mg, 867, 872, ‘bhiyaram. JM. 391. 
bhastalaké. Mg. 95. bhiayari. AMg. 391, 
bhastalika, Mg. 271, bhaiyaro, AMg, JM, 391. 
bhastini, Mg, 271, ,bhayasn. JM. 50], 
bhassa, §. 65, 318, bhiyi. AMg. JM. 93, 391, 
bhassat, AMg. 85. Bhiradiya. PG. 298, 236, 
bhahkiadi. Mg. 324. Bharadayasa, PG. 236, 298. 
bhaana. §. 165. Bhiraddayassa. VG. 286. 
bhaand. Pkt, 367. Bharaddayo. PG. 236, 363. 
bhaadi. SS, 501. Bharaha. M,. AMg, JM. A. 207, 214, 
bhaara. §. (false) 391. Bhirahi. M. 207. 
bhiami. Mg. 501. bharia. P. 284. 
bhaimi. §. 94. bhariya. AMg. JM. 134, 
bhaami. §. 501. bharnvvahanaara. M. 365. 
bhaavesi, §, 551. Bhiladha. Mg. 207, 
bhaasi, Meg. 50]. bhalika, Mg. 598, 
bhaahi. §. 501. bhivao, AMg. 69. 
bhai. M. 501, bhivanihim,. AMe. 447, 
bhaighayaya. JM. 5. bhivanna. AMg, 276, 
bhaini. §. M. 94, 281, thive, Mg. 866, 
bhaimarena, AMg, 5b. bhagula. Meg. 256. 
bhaivacchala. JM. 55. bhisa. AMg. JM. 65, 313, 
bhiivahaga, JM. 55. bhasai, AMg. 16. 
bhiaisoga. JM. 55. bhisai, AMg. 78. 
bhaissam, 8. 530, bhisattie, AMeg. 16. 
bhiissadi. 8, 580. bhasade. JS. 457. 
bhiillaga. AMg. 595. bhasanta. AMg. 397. 
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bhasanti. AMg. 16. | bhindanti. AMg. 532. 
bhasaha. AMg. 456. bhindamine. AMg, 506. 
bhasa. AMg. 16. bhindia, S. Mg. 506, 591. 
bhasde. AMg. 16. bhinditina. JM. 586. 

bhasao. AMg. 489. bhindittae, AMg, 578. 
bhasariya. AMg. 16, bhindiyabhindiya. AMg. 591. 
bhasium. AMg. 131, 576. bhindiyavva. AMg. 570. 
bhasimsu. AMg. 516. bhindissanti, AMg, 5382. 
bhasijjamani. AMg. 16. bhindéjja. AMg, 506, 
bhasilla. AMg. 595. bhindénti. AMg. 506. 

bhasu. M. 501. bhindhéjja. Pkt. 459. 
bhasurasiro. JM, 409. bhippha. Pkt. 214, 312, 
bhahi. M. 501. bhibbhala. Pkt. 209, 214, 332. 
Bhiappai. Pkt. 212. bhibbhisamina. AMg. 482, 556. 
Bhiapphai. Pkt. 212. bhibbhisamina. AMg. 482, 956, 562. 
Bhiassai. Pkt, 212. . bhimora. Pkt. 266. 

bhiutje. AMg. 175. Bhimbhisara. AMg, 209. 
bhiudi. M, AMg. JM.5, 124. bhiskam. Meg. 824. 
bhimbhala, Pkt. 209, 332. bhisa, Pkt, Pali, AMg. 209. 
bhikkha. M. 92. bhisai. AMg. 109, 482, 556. 
bhikkhakala, AMg. 97. bhisao. Pkt. 413. 

bhikkhavo. AMg. 381. bhisanta. AMg. 482. 
bhikkhajivia, Pkt. 84. bhisamana. AMg. 482. 
bhikkhasaehim. AMg. 450. bhisamani. AMg. 562. 
bhikkhu. AMg. 879. bhisamina. AMg, 482, 562. 
bhikkhunam. AMg. 99. bhisia. Pkt. 209. 
bhikkhussa. AMg. JS. 379. bhisiga. AMg, 209. 

bhikkhi. AMg. 8. 72, 85, 131, 357. bhisinisandam, Pkt, 209. 
bhikkhinam. AMg. 381. bhisini. M. 209. 
bhikkhihim. AMg. 381. bhisiya. AMg. 209. 

bhigudi, AMg. 124. bhisi. Pkt. 209. 

bhicchaara. M. 97. Bhimasenangaraa. SS. 400. 
bhijjai. AMg. M. 546. bhimaisi, AMg. 172, 515. 
bhijjai. AMg. 546. bhiruttana. 5S. 597. 
bhijjanta. M. 546. bhisana. M. 8, 218, 263. 
bhijjanti. WM. 546. bhua. Pkt. 287. 

bhijjamana. AMg. 546. bhuamgavaino. M. 379. 
bhijjhasamina. AMg. 556. bhuane. A. 389, 367°. 
bhindimala. AMg. 248, 333. Bhuappai. Pkt. 212. 
bhindivila. AMg. 248, 333. Bhuapphai. Pkt. 212. 
bhinnaade. M, 367°. bhuavatia. M. 287. 
bhinnasaria. M. 436. Bhuassai. Pkt. 212. 
bhitavayanti. AMg. 170. bhuudi. M. (false) 124. 


bhukkai. Pkt. 209. 
bhukkana. Pkt. 209. 
bhukkiya. Pkt. 209. 
bhujalatam. Pkt. 226. 
bhujjai. JM. 546. 
bhujjai. AMg, 546, 
bhujjataro. AMg. 414. 


bhittimsi. AMg. 386. 
bhittum. AMg. 576. 
bhidanti. AMg. 592. 
phidissanti, AMg. 532. 
phindai, AMg. M. JM. 506, 
bhindanta. M. 506. 
bhindantéa. M. 397. 
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bhujjanta. M. 279, 546. 
bhujjayaro. AMg. 414. 
bhujjo. AMg. JM. 91, 414. 
bhuija. AMg. 507. 

bhufijai. AMg. JM. 166, 507. 
bhutjai. AMg. JM. 73, 507. 
bhuijae. JM. 457, 507. 
bhuijanaha. A. 507, 579. 
bhuijanahi. A. 507, 579. 
bhunjade. J‘S. 457, 507. 
bhuijanti, A. AMg, JM, 507. 
bhufjamana. JM. AMg. 507. 
bhuhjamanani. JM. 357. 
bhuijamani, AMg. 563. 


bhufijasu. M, JM. AMg. JS. 8. 467, 507. 


bhutjaha. AMeg. JM. 456, 507. 
bhuijamo. AMg. 507. 
bhufijaviina. AMg. 21. 
bhuiyavittéa. JM. 582. 
bhufijavidina, JS. 584. 
bhunjahi. JM. 507. 

bhunjabim. AMg. 182. 

bhufjia. §. 591. 

bhuiijiinam. JM. 585. 
bhuiijijjai. AMg. 546. 
bhuijittae. AMg, 578. 
bhunjitia. JM. 507, 582, 
bhuijittha. AMg. 517. 
bhufijittu. AMg, 577. 
bhufijidum., JS. 8. 507, 574, 
bhuijimo, AMg. 470, 507. 
bhufijiya, JM. AMg. 507, 591. 
bhufijiyavva, AMg. 570, 
bhufijibi. JM. 532. 

bhufijiadi. 8S. 546. 

bhuiije. AMg. 166, 507. 
bhuajéjji. AMg. JM. 91, 134, 459, 507, 
bhufijemana. AMg, 507, 
bhuttavantena. S. 397, 569, 
bhumaai. M. 124, 177, 188, 261. 
bhumai. Pkt, 200. 

bhumaga. AMg. 124, 261. 
bhumagao. AMg. 360. 
bhumaya. AMg. 124, 177, 261. 
bhuma. AMg. 124, 261. 
phumhadi. A. 210, 599. 

bhulla. JM.8. 354, 566. 
bhullai. Pkt. 354, 566. 

bhuvai. Pkt. 475. 
bhnvanabbhudékkajanani, Pkt. 81. 


bhuvadi, SS. 475, 

bhuvi, AMg,. 475, 516. 

bhuviadi, Mg. 550. 

-bhii, AMg. 376. 

bhiittha. §, 414. 

bhiinda. AMg. 160. 

bhiehim. AMg. 871. 

bhio. §, 414. 

bhida. 8S. Dh. D. 476. 

bhiddim. Dh. 182. 

bhido. JS. 8. Dh. D. 203, 476. 

bhimimmi, 8. 386. 

bhimisu, Pkt. 384, 

bhimié. §. 95. 

bhuyainda. AMg. 160. 

Bhiyadinnena. JM. 519, 

bhiyaim. AMg. 367. 

bhiyani. AMeg. 367. 

phiyo, PG. 253, 412, 414. 

bhiganagadda. Mg. 229. 

bhisanaitthisamsagga. JS. 160. 

-bhisie. JM. 3664, 

bhe. Pkt, (AMg.) 415, 417, 419, 420, 422 and 
note 1. 

bhémbhala, §. M. 209, 382. 

bhémbhalada, §. 209, 332. 

bhémbhalida. SS. 209. 

bhéccham. Pkt, 582. 

bheda. Pkt. 258, 

bhétta. AMg. 582. 

bhéttuina. Pkt. 584. 

bhéttum. AMg. 574. 

bhéttiina. M. A. D. JM, 26, 584, 586. 

bhedia. 8. 591, 

bhemhano. M. 8. 209. 

bherava. AMg. JM. 61. 

bherio. JM. 4388. 

bhelaitté. AMeg. 206. 

bhelava. Mg. 61. 

bhesetina. JM, 586, 

bho. 8. 22. 

bhoana. M, 186. 

bhoane. Meg. 357. 

-bhoino. 8. 405. 

bhoini. AMg. 405. 

bhoe. JM. 3672, 

bhokkhasi, AMg. 532. 

bhokkhaimi. AMge. 532, 

bhékkhamo, AMg. 532, 

*bhdktave. Ved. 578. 
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bhogakulani. AMg. 367. 
bhogam. AMg. 68. 
bhoge. JM. 357. 
bhéccd. AMg. 299, 587. 
bhoccham. Pkt. 582. 
bhojake. PG. 363. 
bhojjaim. AMg. 175. 
bhottae. AMg. 578, 
bhdéttavva. Pkt. 570. 
bhotta. 8. 582. 
bhéttudna. Pkt. 584, 
bhottum. M. AMg, 574, 
bhéttiina. AMg. 586. 
bhodi (Voc. sing. of Bhavati). 5. Mg. Dh, 22, 

31, 145, 154, 208, 475, 476. 
bhodio. 8. 387. 
bhodu. S. Mg. Dh. 469, 476. 
bhodina. S. 584. 
bhéntu. Pkt. 476. 
bhomi. Pkt, 476. 
bho-y-anena. AMg. 353. 
bhohi. Pkt, (text) 251. 
bhoha. A. 124, 166, 201. 
bhohi. Pkt. 476. 
bhrantri. A, 268, 
bhrisa, A. 268, 

m 


ma, Pkt. (A. M,) 18, 94, 114, 366. 
maa. M,%8. 12, 54, 219. 
maacchi. M. 54. 
maagalaha, A. 370. 
maanka, JM. 4. 
maana. M. 186. 
maanajjaraula, Pkt. 94. 
maanam. Mg. 348. 
maanie, 8. 375. 

maand. BS. 94. 
maatanha. M. 54. 
maatanhia. M, 8. 54 
maatanhiae. BS. 375. 
maatinha. 8. 54, 
maatinbig. 8. 54. 
maaraddhaa. M.S, 299. 
maaranda, M. 272. 
maarandam. M. 348. 
-maaranda. ©. 360. 
maalatchana. M. 8. 54. 
maavahi. 5. 54. 

maai, Pkt. 415. 

maana. M, 370. 


mai. Mg. A. 8. 357, 415, 416, 418. 
maiiddhig&rava. AMg. 156. 
mai, A. 415, 418, 519. 
maim. <A, 350. 
maittana. M. 597. 
maitto, Pkt. 415, 416, 
mainda, Pkt. (M, 8.) 54, 158. 
maindattanammi, M, 3662, 
maimaya. AMg. 396, 
maila, Pkt. (M.) 559 and note 1. 
mailada, M. 204. 
mailanta, M. 559. 
mailijjai. M. 559. 
mailintii AMg. 559, 595 note 5, 
mailiya, AMg. 559, 595 note 5, 
mailei. AMeg. 559, 595 note 5. 
mailénti. M. 559. 

maihara, Pkt. 166. 

mai. M.S. 54, 

maia, Pkt. 434,. 

maiu. Pkt. 416. 

maio. Pkt. 416. 
maimam, AMg. 73, 
maimaya. AMg. 73, 396. 
maihi, Pkt. 416. 
maihimto. Pkt, 416. 
matia. M. 52. 
maiiattaya. Pkt. 597, 
matiia, M. 52, 
mati. M. 52, 189. 
maiga, AMg. 52. 
maiida, M.AMg. JM, 8. 128 and note 2. 
maidi. Pkt. 166. 
°matide. AMg. 17. 
°matido, AMg. 17. 
matina, Pkt. 612. 
maiiya, AMg. 52, 
maura, Pkt. 123. 
matila, M. AMg. JM.'S. 123 and note 2. 
M. 491. 

S. M. 102, 491. 

M. 491. 


mala. 
maulanta. 
matilanti. 
mailaanta, §. 128. 
matilaia. M, 128. 
maiilivijjanti. 5S. 123. 
maiili. M.AMg. JM. 618, 128, 405. 
M. 128. 

A. 456. 

6. 102, 123, 

M. 491. 


matlia. 
matuliahi. 
maiilida. 
matilinta, 
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mattagdim, AMg, 357. 
mattaha. A. 390. 
mattaim. A, 359. 
matto, Pkt, 415. 
mattha, Mg. 310, 
matthaam. §. 185. 
matthae. JM. 3668, 
mathura. CP. 191, 256. 
mada. JS. 12, 219. 
madakala, Pkt. 202. 
madagala, A. 192, 202. 
madi. A, 192. 

madena, PG, 224, 363, 
maddaluddama. §. 159, 
maddaléddima. %. 159. 
maddium. Pkt. 585, 
maddiati. S, 291, 
managam. JM. 352. 
manapa, Pali, 248. 
mantaanti, §, 515, 
mantaante. Mg. 397, 
mantaissadi, 8. 528, 
mantakkha, Pkt, 283. 
manta, AMg, 582, 
mantidam, 8. 185, 
mantinad. JM. 405. 
mantino. JM, 4065. 
mantissadi. §. &28, 
mantina. JM. 405. 
mantibi, JM. 405, 
mantu, Pkt, 2&3. 
mantehi, §. 468. 
manthai. Pkt, 518. 
manthara. M. 272, 
mantharoru. §. 159, 
manthu, AMg. 105, 372. 
manthéjja, AMg. 513. 
mandabuddhina. §, 388. 
mandabhaini. ‘8. M, 94, 231. 


mandamaruduvvéllida, §. 158, 


Mandaro. AMg. 345, 
mandassa. ‘8.519. 

mandala, Mg. 256. 
Mandiyaputta. AMg. 71. 
Mandodari. M, 204. 
mannissai. JM, 527. - 
manne. JM, 85, 

manne. AMg. 173, 457, 463. 
mannehi. JM. 527. 
mabbhisadi, A. 599. 


mamma, JS. Mg. Dh. 8. M. JM. AMg. 96, 
336, 361, 366>, 415, 416, 418, 

mamae, Pkt. 415. 

mama. Pkt, Mg. 418. 

mamam. M, AMg,. JM. 150, 182, 415, 418, 

mamatio, Pkt, 415, 416. 

mamammi. M. JM. 415, 418. 

mama, Pkt, 416. 

mamaa, Pkt. 416. 

mamaa. Pkt. 416. 

mamai, Pkt. 415, 416. 

mamagu. Pkt. 415, 416. 

mame. Pkt. 416. 

mamao. Pkt. (JM.) 415, 416, 418. 

maminam. Pkt. 415. 

mamatu. P, 346, 415. 

mamato. P. 346, 415. 

mamayamana, AMg. 558, 

mamavi. S. Mg. 143. 

mamasumto. Pkt, 415. 

mamahi, Pkt. 415, 416. 

mamahimto. AMg. JM. 415, 416, 418. 

mamim., AMg. 418. 

mamétti, JS. (false) 96. 

mamesu, Pkt. 415, 

mamesumto, Pkt. 415. 

mamovari, §. 172. 

mammana. Pkt, 278, 

mammadha, §, 251. 

mammaha, M, 251, note 4. 

mammo. Pkt. 357. 

mamha, Pkt, 415. 

maya. AMg, JM. 54, 219, 

mayacchi, JM. 54. 

mayanka. JM, 54. 

Mayamafijariya. JM. 357. 

mayarajjhaya. AMg. 299, 

mayalanchana. JM. 54. 

mayiira. AMg, 166. 

mayiratia, AMg. 166 

mayiiratiie. AMg. 364, 

maytirl. AMg. 166. 

mayya. Mg. 280. 

mayyhanna, Mg, 148, 280. 

mayyhannika. Mg. 148. 

mara, M. JM, 477. 

maraaa, §. (false) 202. 

mataada. 8. (false) 202. 

marai. M. JM. AMg. A. 818, 477. 

marail. AMg. 73, 
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mara. M, JM. 468, 477. 
maragaa, M.A. 202. 
maragaakantié. A. 385, 
maragada. §. 209. 
maragaya. AMg, JM, 202. 
Maradhi, M. 67, 304, 354. 
marana. AMg. 361. 
marsnam. M, 143. 
maranantammi. AMg. 3664, 
maranante, AMg, 366a. 
marand. AMg. 365. 
maranaa. M, 36]. 

marane. AMg., 357, 
maranehi, AMg. 175. 
maranehim. AMg, 73, 
maradi. §. 477. 

maranta. M, JM, 477, 
maranti. M, JM. AMg, 477. 
maramana, AMog, 477. 
marala. Pkt. 82. 

marasu. M, JM, 497, 
Marshattha, A. 354, 
Marahatthi. M. 354. 
marahi, A, 455, 477, 
marami, M. JM. 477. 
marala. Pkt. 226, 

marahi. A. 455, 

marium. M. JM. AMg. 575, 580, 
marina. JM. 586. 
mariévvaii, <A. 570, 
marijjati, M. 477, 
marijjium. AMg. 477, 580. 
matidum. 8. 575, 580. 
marisai, Pkt. 135, 486, 
marisedu, 8. 185. 
marisehi. §, 135, 
marissasi. §. 522. 

maria, Pkt. 466. 

mariya, AMg. (text) 177. 
mari. <A, 395. 

maréppi. A. 588. 

mala, Mg. 219, 244. 
Malaasiharakkhanda. M. 196, 
malai. M. 244, 294. 
malana. M., 244. - 

malami. Mg. 477, 

malia, M, 244. 

maliinam. Pkt. 585. 
malidxn, A, 192. 

malihisi, Mg. 455, 522. 


malei, M, 244. 

maléccha, Pkt. (Text) 84. 
maledu. Me. 477, 
malénti. Mg. 477. 


{ malesi. M. 244, 


Mallai. AMg. 89, 881. 
masana. Mg. 104, 312. 


| masinaa. Meg, 104. 


masca. Meg, 238, 234, 

mascabandhanovaechim. Mg, 368. 

mascali, Mg. 238, 

mascasikg. Mg. 2838. 

masta. Meg. 310, 

magtaka. Meg. 310. 

masana. M. AMg. JM. SB. 52, 

masamasavijjai. AMg, 558. 

masana, M.f§. 104, 312. 

masinavidhie. §. 385, 

masina. M,AMge. JM.S, 52, 102. 

masi. M. 227. 

maskali. Mg. 306. 

mastaam. Mg. 185. 

“mastic. Meg, 310, 

massu. JS. 312. 

maha. M.8, Mg. A. D. 415, 416, 418. 

mahaimahilaya, AMg. JM. 595, 

mahaimahsliya. AMg, 595. 

mahao. AMg. 396. 

maham. AMg. JM. M. 74, 88, 396, 398, 415, 
418. | 

mahamasa, AMg. 74, 182. 

mahamte, Pkt. 275. 

mahamtte. PG. 275. 

mahana. M. 188. 

mahanena, M. 148. 

mahatiara, JM. 8. 414. 

mahattaragaita, AMg. 597. 

mahattala, Mg. 414. 

mahatto. Pkt. 415, 416, 

mahad, Mg, 341. 

mahadi, Pkt. 94. 

mahaddaha, M, AMg. 354. 

mahadha. Mg. 3678, note 2, 

mahanasasi. Shihbazgarhi and Khalsi, 7. 

mahanta. M. 397. 

mahantam. AMg. 8. 397, 

mehantassa, §. 897. 

mahantaim. AMg. 397. ' 

mahanté, Mg. 94. 


}mehante. Mg. §. 397, . 
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mahant6. 8, 94. mahara, <A. 434. 

mahanto, JM. S$. 397. maharat. <A. 434. 

mahanda. 8S. Mg. 275. maharaa. §, 400. 

mahappano. AMg. 131. maharaam. §. 400. 

mahappa. AMg, 518. mahiraassa. §, 400. 
mahabbhadaha, A. 370. maharaena. 8. 400. 
mahamahai. M. 266, 558. mahario, §. 400. 
mahamahiya. JM. 266, 558. maharajadhiraja, PG. 156. 
mahaméttha. S. (false) 293. maharajadhirajo. PG. 189, 363. 
mahammi. Pkt. 415. mahirayano. JM. 439, 515. 
mahaya. AMg. JM. 396. maharisi. AMg. 56. 
roaharisao. JM. 380. mahariha, §. 149. 

maharisi. JM. 56. maharu. Pali, 255. 

maharisi. AMg. 71, 879. mahiladanabhasula, Mg, 256. 
mahariha. AMg. JM, 140. mahalaya. AMg. 595. 
mahalla. M. AMg, 595. mahaliassa. Meg. 400. 
mahallaya. AMg. 595. mahaliya. AMg. 595, 
mahalla. AMg, 3678. mahaliha. Meg. 140. 
mahalliya. AMg. 595. Mahavire. AMg. 16, 17, 
mahasu, Pkt, 415. Mahavirenam. AMg. 182, 
mahahi. A. 369, mahasaddhi. AMg. 333. 
mahi. Pkt, 416. | mahisamuddo, AMg. 345. 
mahaakkanda, JM, 156. mahisumind. AMg. 447. 
mahaadavi. AMg. 156. mahasumininam. AMeg, 447. 
mahaiu, Pkt. 416. mahasumine. AMg, 367, 439. 
mahajudaga. AMg. 157. Mahdsenakanha. M, AMg. JM. S. 52. 
mahaio. Pkt. 416. mahahi. Pkt. 416. 

mehinaio, AMg. 387, 436. mahahimto. Pkt. 416, 
Mabakanha, AMg. M.JM.5. 52. Mahahimavanta Ruppinam. AMg. 405. 
mahidavi. JM. 156. mahi. M.JM. A. 92, 386. 
mahanaipavaha. M. 515. mahiddhi. AMg,. 158. 
mahanam. Pkt. 415. mahiddhiya. AMg. 158. 
mahinubhaga. AMg. 231. mahiddhiya. AMg. 73. 
mahadaha, AMg. A, 354. mahindaa AMg. 8. Mg. 158, 159 and note 1, 
mahatavassi. JM, 405. Mahindajjhaya. AMg. 299. 
mahaiave. AMg. 409, mahimam, M. 402, 
mahinasamsi. Pkt, 7. mahima. Pkt. 358. 
mahanasamhi, Grirnar, 7. mahimaisu. AMg. 358. 
mahanasasi. Shahb. and Khalsi, 7, mahiraantaria. M, 347. 
mahaniyantha. AMg. 333, mahiraiigghdia. M. 347, 
mahapanna. AMg. 276, mahiratitthina. M. 847, 
mahabheravi. ‘§, 61. mahizao. M. 356. 
mahabhelava, Mg. 61. mahilatiana. M. 597. 
mahimahana. AMg. 250. mahila. Pkt. 432. 

mahaimuni. AMg. JM. 71, 379, mahilio. M. 376, 436, 438. 
mahimune, 71. -mahiliyahim. AMg. 350, 
mahamétta, S, 293. mahivattha. M, JM, 53. 
mahaméttapurisa. §. 298. Mahigamahisula. Meg, 229. 
mahaméttha, Pké. 109. mahisa, M. 227, 


mahiyasi, AMg. 409. mahisakkhandha. M, 196. 
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